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IFAMERICANS  HAD  INVENTED  CHAMPAGNE, 
THIS  IS  WHAT  IT  WOULD  TASTE  LIKE. 

Most  Americans  like  champagne.  They  like  the  bubbles,  the 
sparkle  and  the  fun  of  champagne. 

But  they  don't  always  enjoy  the  taste.  That's  because  most 
champagnes  tend  to  be  dry. 

Gancia®Asti  is  different.  It's  a  sparkling  white  wine  from  Italy 
that's  a  little  bit  sweeter  than  most  champagnes.  And  a  lot  better  tasting. 
(In  Italy,  they  say  it  has  the  taste  of  "icy  grapes.") 

Try  Gancia  Asti.  Your  eyes  and  nose  may  mistake  it  for  the 
champagne  you're  used  to.  But  your  mouth  won't. 

GANCIA  ASTI. 

THE  SWEETER,  BETTERTASTING  SPARKLING  WINE. 


Gancia®  Sparkling  Wine,  Heublein  Wines  International,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Leather  Weather 

Leather  weather  will  see  you  in  smooth 
supple  hides  this  fall.    In  trench  coats 
or  fur  collared  coats,  pant  coats  or  jack- 
ets.  Or  in  this  back  yoked,  buttoned  and 
wrap  coat  in  either  of  two  lengths.    But- 
terscotch or  sand.    Pantcoat  $13  5 
Coat  $170    Coats  at  Boston,  Chestnut 
Hill,  South  Shore  and  Burlington. 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Wellesley,  Burlington 
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Tibu  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . . .  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust.'' 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 


These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 
•Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 
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KOUSSEVITSKYIN1974,ACENTENNIALTRIBUTE 


byPaulFromm 

The  following  article  is  an  address  which  was  delivered  to  the  Friends  of  Tan- 
glewood  on  August  8  1974.  It  is  reprinted  here  fay  permission  of  the  author, 
who  is  Director  of  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


If  I  were  to  begin  by  trying  to  explain  to  you  in  what  way  I  am  qualified  to  speak 
about  the  work  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  you  would  immediately  notice  that  I  have 
one  thing  in  common  with  my  subject:  my  accent  and  unconventional  use  of 
English  syntax.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  ever  come  to  Tanglewood  can  quote  at 
least  one  of  Koussevitzky's  colorful  comments  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra: 

'Gentlemen,  you  play  all  the  time  the  wrong  notes  not  in  time.' 

Or  when  a  player  who  was  late  to  rehearsal  slowly  made  his  way  to  his  seat: 

'Why  not  you  come  in  so  fast  as  you  go  out?' 

Even  those  of  us  who  never  knew  Koussevitzky  personally — of  whom  I  regret  to 
say  I  am  one — I  did  not  come  to  Tanglewood  until  1956 — are  so  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  Koussevitzky  which  hovers  over  the  Berkshires  that  we  begin  to 
forget  that  we  did  not  actually  know  him.  The  presence  of  Olga  Koussevitzky 
and  the  ongoing  projects  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  keep  his  legacy 
alive  as  do  the  memories  of  all  those  who  knew  him  or  worked  with  him,  and 
most  of  all,  the  very  existence  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

And  so  as  each  year  we  return  to  Tanglewood,  the  Koussevitzky  legend  persists 
and  even  grows.  We  compare  his  musical  miracles  with  our  own  efforts  to  carry 
on  what  he  began,  and  we  start  to  believe  that  while  he  was  a  magician,  we  live 
in  a  time  when  miracles  seem  to  be  no  longer  possible.  His  lingering  spirit  is 
intended  to  inspire  us,  but  instead  it  becomes  a  source  of  bewilderment  and 
frustration.  We  imagine  him  bewitching  audiences  into  accepting  new  music  and 
realize  that  we  are  not  capable  of  working  such  magic  spells. 

Or  we  persuade  ourselves  that  Koussevitzky  lived  in  a  time  when  everything 
conspired  to  bring  him  success,  and  he  just  happened  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Neither  of  these  estimates — complimentary  as  they  might  seem — really  does 
Koussevitzky  justice.  And  both  of  them — as  I  have  already  suggested — tend  to 
diminish  our  hopes  for  continuing  the  Koussevitzky  tradition  here  at  Tan- 
glewood. It  is,  after  all,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  emulate  a  magician.  Fortu- 
nately, for  our  purposes,  a  close  reading  of  Koussevitzky's  biographies  and  of 
histories  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  indicates  that  Koussevitzky  did  not 
live  in  a  golden  age  of  musical  idealism,  but  in  a  time  when  audience  reaction  to 
new  music  was  far  more  resistent  than  it  is  now,  a  time  in  which  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  when  asked,  'What  do  you  think  of  the  new  composers?'  could  retort,  'I 
hate  them!' 

Nor  did  Koussevitzky  cast  a  magic  spell  over  his  audience,  compelling  them  to 
instant  acceptance  of  the  new  scores  he  performed.  His  techniques  were  rather 
persistence — I  think  we  could  even  call  it  stubbornness — patience,  which  came 
from  his  canny  awareness  that  Boston  Symphony  programs  could  only  gradually 
be  infiltrated  with  new  American  music;  and  a  realistic  perception  of  the  full 
range  of  problems  confronting  the  performer  of  new  music  combined  with  a 
uniquely  comprehensive  view  of  the  ways  to  solve  them. 

Koussevitzky's  awareness  of  not  only  musical  but  general  cultural  problems  led 
to  his  commitment  to  new  music,  and,  as  Aaron  Copland  has  described  in  a 
Musical  Quarterly  article: 

'Out  of  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  creative  talent  of  our  time 
comes  his  belief  in  his  role  as  educator.  He  has  often  told  me  that 
the  director  of  an  orchestra  should  be  the  musical  leader  of  his 
community.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  himself  have  faith  in  the  work 
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he  plays;  the  orchestra  and  the  public  he  serves  must  also  be 
convinced  of  its  value.  Thomas  Mann  might  have  had  Serge 
Koussevitzky  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "Great  conductors  of  music 
are  educators,  for  that  is  their  metier.  And  if  they  are  more  than 
just  professional  experts — which  they  have  to  be  to  be  great — their 
will  to  educate,  their  belief  in  education  reach  into  ethics  and  enter 
the  political-human  sphere."' 

Koussevitzky's  commitment  to  new  music  had  a  most  practical  base.  When 
someone  once  objected  to  his  playing  of  contemporary  scores,  he  insisted,  'If 
you  do  not  play  the  new,  eventually  you  will  not  have  the  old.'  In  other  words, 
an  art  form  in  which  there  is  not  continuing  creation  will  eventually  disappear. 
He  was  instinctively  aware  of  the  twin  problems  besetting  music  in  a  democratic 
society:  the  influence  of  the  mass  audience  which  tends  to  popularize  and 
sometimes  to  vulgarize  the  musical  experience,  and  the  resulting  isolation  of  the 
serious  composer.  He  repeatedly  voiced  the  need  to  'break  down  the  artificial 
barrier  between  the  initiated  and  the  non-initiated,  making  the  musical  lan- 
guage as  accessible  to  the  general  understanding  and  education  as  is  the  spoken 
language.'  But  the  way  to  do  this  was  through  education,  not  by  simplifying  the 
music.  In  his  address  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Opening  Exercises  in  1947 
he  pointed  out: 

'In  music,  we  have  reached  a  dangerous  impasse.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  music,  once  the  privilege  of  the 
"initiated,"  became  accessible  to  wide  layers  of  society,  bringing 
about  a  "mass  initiation"  of  the  listener  into  the  sphere  of  musical 
art.  This  spreading  of  music  in  the  masses,  at  too  rapid  a  pace, 
resulted  in  a  profound  misconception  of  that  music  as  a  means  of 
"entertainment"  and  "enjoyment"  to  be  passively  consumed  by  the 
listener.  Music  must  be  listened  to  creatively.  Only  active  love  can 
lead  to  the  understanding  of  art  and  of  its  lasting  value. 

'It  is  for  the  artist  musician  to  correct  that  fundamental  error,  to 
combat  the  inertia  of  the  passive  consumer,  and  recreate  in  the 
mind  and  consciousness  of  the  listener  the  true  meaning  of  music, 
as  an  art  of  eternal  value.' 

These  two  related  concerns — perpetuating  music  itself  and  educating  the  public 
governed  Koussevitzky's  entire  career. 

While  he  was  still  in  Russia  he  introduced  the  latest  European  music  not  only  in 
the  capital  cities  but  in  his  famous  Volga  River  excursions  to  the  provinces.  He 
was  distressed  that  Russian  composers  received  neither  royalties  nor  copyright 
protection  for  their  compositions  and  addressed  the  problem  by  starting  his  own 
publishing  house  in  Berlin.  Scriabin,  Rachmaninoff,  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff  were 
among  the  composers  who  benefitted. 

After  World  War  I  he  moved  to  Paris  and  took  the  Edition  Russe  with  him. 
Meanwhile  he  was  introducing  works  of  Russian  composers  at  his  celebrated 
Paris  and  London  concerts. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Paris,  Koussevitzky  had  already  faced  and  solved  what 
was  probably  his  most  critical  problem  as  a  conductor  of  new  music.  As  a  young 
conductor  he  had  been  passionately  attached  to  the  music  of  Scriabin;  he 
himself  commissioned  Scriabin's  Prometheus.  Scriabin,  who  had  become  the 
focus  of  a  cult,  made  it  clear  to  Koussevitzky  that  he  expected  him  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  promulgation  of  the  music  of  Scriabin.  However, 
Koussevitzky  insisted  on  performing  music  by  all  the  young  composers  around 
him  and  as  a  result  lost  Scriabin  as  a  friend.  Had  he  limited  himself  to  the  music 
of  Scriabin,  he  could  never  have  become  the  constructive  force  for  contempo- 
rary music  that  we  know  him  to  have  been. 

As  it  was,  he  performed  nearly  every  novelty  of  value  produced  during  the  years 
he  was  conducting  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Thanks  to  his  friendly 
attitude  to  the  younger  composers,  his  platform  became  a  sort  of  experimental 
laboratory  for  them — a  laboratory  which  no  one  else  would  provide  them. 

When  it  was  learned  that  Koussevitzky  would  take  over  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  beginning  in  the  1924-25  season,  a  member  of  the  orchestra  was 
heard  grumbling:  'I  think  that  he  brings  just  one  thing  to  us,  Russian  music' 
The  fear  of  an  overdose  of  Russian  music  soon  gave  way  to  another,  better- 
substantiated  concern  when  Koussevitzky  posed  his  famous  question,  'Who  are 
your   composers   in   America?'   In   the  first  weeks  of   his   Boston    residence   he 
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announced  his  plan  to  emphasize  new  music,  particularly  American  music,  and 
soon  he  made  Boston  a  focal  point  of  contemporary  art.  The  conservatives 
reacted  with  horror,  and  Koussevitzky  was  compelled  to  stress  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  neglecting  the  great  music  of  the  past. 

Consequently,  only  one  of  the  six  American  compositions  performed  during 
Koussevitzky's  first  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  an  unknown,  untried 
score,  one  of  those  ultra-modern  pieces  of  which  the  Boston  public  was  so 
afraid:  Aaron  Copland's  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra.  Two  of  the  six  were 
popular  pieces  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Charles  Loeffler  which  had  been  played 
several  times  before;  two  others,  works  by  Henry  Hadley  and  Henry  Eichheim, 
were  being  conducted  by  the  men  who  had  composed  them;  and  one  was 
Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  soloists.  That  Copland  shared  first  season  billing  with  these 
particular  composers  was  due  less  to  Koussevitzky's  eclecticism  than  to  his  di- 
plomacy. He  waited  until  February  of  that  first  season  to  introduce  the  Copland 
work.  Some  critics  and  many  subscribers  were  shocked  and  repelled  by  the 
symphony;  only  Philip  Hale  of  the  Herald  thanked  Koussevitzky  for  introducing 
new  works  'even  if  they  are  apparently  ugly  at  first  hearing.' 


After  this  first  shock  of  American  modernism  was  administered  to  the  Boston 
public,  Koussevitzky  waited  another  nine  months  to  renew  his  attack,  this  time 
with  Copland's  Music  for  Theatre;  with  this  work  the  jazz  idiom  probably  made 
its  first  entry  into  Symphony  Hall.  Music  for  Theatre  was  greeted  more  enthu- 
siastically by  the  audience  and  the  critics  and  was  chosen  with  Henry  Gilbert's 
Dance  in  Place  Congo — a  most  unlikely  combination — to  represent  American 
music  at  the  International  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  in  Frankfurt. 

In  general  Koussevitzky  made  a  point  of  introducing  American  composers  and 
works  gradually  and  repeating  them,  sometimes  in  the  same  season,  in  an  effort 
to  make  them  understood.  The  new  music  thus  made  its  difficult  way  over 
strong  opposition  met  and  frequently  mastered  by  Koussevitzky's  resolute  insist- 
ence. A  Boston  Symphony  chronicler  comments  that  'those  in  the  know  cau- 
tioned against  complaining  directly  to  the  conductor  about  vicious  harmonies  or 
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Who's  who 
in  the  long  run. 


barbaric  rhythms  in  a  new  work;  it  might  appear  again  on  the  program  a 
fortnight  hence!  (Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  pp.  102-103) 

Altogether  Koussevitzky  performed  well  over  300  American  compositions  during 
his  quarter  century  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Symphony  by  only  half  that  many 
composers.  A  substantial  number  of  composers  were  not  heard  just  once  or 
occasionally;  they  had  their  works  regularly  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Aaron  Copland  had  eleven  works  performed  by  the  BSO  and  several  of  them 
repeated,  making  him  the  most  played  composer  of  his  generation.  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill  actually  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  twelve  works  per- 
formed by  the  BSO.  Walter  Piston,  with  nine  works  played,  almost  equalled 
Copland;  Bloch  was  heard  in  nine  compositions;  Berezowsky  in  eight;  Roy  Harris 
in  all  six  symphonies;  William  Schuman  in  five,  Barber  in  five;  Howard  Hanson  in 
four;  Randall  Thompson  and  Leo  Sowerby  each  in  three. 

Some  of  these  compositions  had  been  commissioned  by  Koussevitzky.  He  had 
begun  commissioning  in  his  thirties  back  in  Russia.  When  he  arrived  in  Boston, 
commissioning  was  anything  but  an  established  practice  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Koussevitzky  commissioned 
a  number  of  leading  composers.  Among  the  works  which  emerged  were  Cop- 
land, Symphonic  Ode;  Hindemith,  Konzertmusik;  Honegger,  Symphony  No.  1; 
Prokofieff,  Symphony  No.  4;  Respighi,  Metamorphoseon;  Roussel,  Symphony 
No.  3;  and  Stravinsky,  Symphony  of  Psalms.  In  addition  to  the  commissioned 
works,  Koussevitzky  performed  during  the  anniversary  season  eight  American 
works  that  were  already  in  existence,  five  of  which  had  never  before  been 
performed  in  Boston.  What  is  significant  is  that  Koussevitzky  sought  out  existing 
American  works  that  were  neglected.  In  our  day  when  orchestras  generally 
commission  a  new  work  from  a  composer  without  bothering  to  perform  any  of 
his  existing  music,  Koussevitzky's  example  is  instructive. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  fiftieth  anniversary  season,  1931- 
1932,  another  leading  orchestra — better  not  named  here — made  the  following 
announcement: 

'The  program  for  the  season  will  be  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
acknowledged  masterpieces  of  orchestral  music.  The  directors  of 
the  association  feel  that  in  times  such  as  the  present  audiences 
prefer  music  which  they  know  and  love  and  that  performance  of 
debatable  music  should  be  postponed  until  a  more  suitable  time. 
With  these  opinions  the  conductors  fully  concur.' 

The  time  was  the  depression  which  may  account  for  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  that  orchestral  association.  Koussevitzky  viewed  his  responsibility  in  the 
depression  years  quite  differently.  He  gave  the  following  statement  to  the  press 
that  same  season: 

'It  is  the  duty  of  American  orchestras  to  give  due  representation  to 
the  work  of  American  composers.  They  must  work,  and  the  orches- 
tras must  play  their  music' 

Koussevitzky's  commissioning  activity  was  increased  when  in  1942  he  estab- 
lished the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation;  and  again  when  later  in  that  decade 
he  sold  the  Edition  Russe  and  used  the  money  for  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  first  work  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Foundation  was  Britten's  Peter 
Grimes.  Perhaps  the  best-known  is  the  second  commission,  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  Orchestra.  The  list  of  composers  commissioned  to  date  represents  all  types  of 
contemporary  composition  and  extends  Koussevitzky's  eclecticism. 

Although  by  1940  the  Boston  public  had  become  the  most  sophisticated  sym- 
phony audience  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  anywhere,  Koussevitzky  was 
far  from  satisfied.  He  had  already  expanded  the  repertoire  vastly;  but  his  most 
important  work  as  an  educator  had  not  yet  begun.  He  was  concerned  about  the 
audiences  outside  Boston;  he  wanted  to  attract  young  people  to  music,  espe- 
cially to  contemporary  music;  he  knew  that  composers  needed  vital  contact  with 
performers,  the  kind  that  comes  from  spending  time  together  in  an  unhurried 
atmosphere.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  string  players  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  public  schools  were  doing  almost  nothing  to 
alleviate  it. 
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And  when  the  possibility  of  a  summer  program  here  at  Tanglewood  presented 
itself,  Koussevitzky  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  attack  all  of  these  problems  at 
once.  He  did  not  view  Tanglewood  merely  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  summer 
home  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  nor  did  he  plan  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  exclusively  as  a  training  program  for  gifted  young  performers.  Beyond 
providing  training  for  young  performers,  Koussevitzky  was  interested  in  devel- 
oping a  musical  community  at  Tanglewood  from  which  a  musical  culture  would 
emerge.  He  explained  this  in  his  address  at  the  Opening  Exercises  in  1941: 

'I  believe  that  general  culture  in  a  certain  measure  plays  a  more 
important  role  than  even  professional  musical  education,  just  be- 
cause of  the  participation  of  the  masses  which  influences  the 
course  of  culture  and  the  very  process  of  its  development.  .  .  . 

'The  professional  sphere,  if  it  does  not  develop  as  a  natural  product 
of  the  general  sphere  and  receive  living  nourishment  from  it,  will 
inevitably  die  off,  turning  into  academicism.  Therefore,  the  basic 
principle  in  this  field  is  .  .  .  the  establishment  of  a  link  between 
musical  execution,  truly  free  musical  creative  work  and  the  living 
cultural  consciousness.' 

Specifically,  Koussevitzky's  goal  was  implemented  by  establishing  two  separate 
but  mutually  inspiring  programs:  a  School  for  Advanced  Study  which  had  four 
divisions — conducting,  advanced  orchestral  playing,  an  opera  class  and  com- 
position— and  what  might  be  called  an  extension  division  for  people  who  are 
devoted  to  music  but  are  not  professional  musicians. 

In  the  first  summer,  Aaron  Copland  was  head  of  the  composition  department 
with  Paul  Hindemith  as  a  guest  artist-teacher;  and  the  first  student  composition 
class  included  young  talents  such  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Lukas  Foss,  David  Dia- 
mond and  Irving  Fine.  The  students  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Boston 
Symphony  rehearsals.  During  this  first  season,  guest  lecturers  were  invited  for 
two  series  of  lectures  that  reflected  the  wide  range  of  musical  concerns  at  the 
Music  Center.  In  its  inception  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was,  as  Gunther 
Schuller  has  recently  described  it,  'Koussevitzky's  answer  to  the  camaraderie  of 
the  Parisian  cafes  and  the  St  Petersburg  artists'  cabarets  where  musicians,  artists, 
art  patrons  and  dilettantes  gathered  together  to  argue,  discuss,  to  influence 
and  inspire  each  other — to  produce  here  at  Tanglewood  an  environment  where 
the  creation  and  performance  of  music  could  be  pursued  without  distraction  and 
in  relative  isolation  from  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world.' 

The  contribution  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  to  contemporary  music  has 
grown  beyond  Koussevitzky's  specific  plans  for  it.  It  now  provides  an  environ- 
ment where  new  music  can  be  performed  with  a  concentration  that  could  not 
be  duplicated  anywhere. 

Although  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  become  in  recent  years  the  summer 
capital  of  contemporary  music,  it  can  only  serve  as  a  model.  But  what  is  ex- 
perienced here  can  create  a  need  elsewhere.  The  late  architect,  Louis  I.  Kahn, 
gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  peculiar  phenomenon  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  creative  arts: 

'The  creation  of  art  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  a  need  but  the  creation 
of  a  need.  The  world  never  needed  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony 
until  he  created  it.  Now  we  could  not  live  without  it.' 

More  than  anything  else,  Koussevitzky's  legacy  to  us  is  that  as  a  conductor  he 
created  a  need  for  the  continuing  creation  and  performance  of  music,  and  in  his 
role  as  educator  he  worked  tirelessly  to  inculcate  that  sense  of  need  in  all.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  stand  as  a  lasting 
tribute  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  in  1974,  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  is 
still  our  contemporary. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 
COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  September  26  7  974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  September  27  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  September  28  1974  at  8.30 

Tuesday  evening  October  1  1974  at  7.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


BERNSTEIN 


Chichester  Psalms  for  Mixed  Choir,  Boy  Solo  and  Orchestra 

Psalm  108  v.  2  -  Psalm  100 
Psalm  23  -  Psalm  2  vv.  1-4 
Psalm  131  -  Psalm  133  v.  1 

ERICAUBIN       Boy  alto 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  CHORUS 
F.  John  Adams       conductor 


first  Boston  performance 


LISZT 


Piano  concerto  No.  2  in  A  Major  (in  one  movement) 
ANDRE  WATTS 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D  op.  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

Allegro  con  spirito 


Andre  Watts  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock,  the  concerts  on  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  about  10.30,  and  the  concert  on  Tuesday  about  9.30 

The  Saturday  evening  concert  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  later 
telecast.  Occasional  scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON    &       *RCA  RECORDS 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN     born  1918 

Chichester  Psalms 

Program  note  by  Jack  Gottlieb 

Every  summer  the  Cathedral  of  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  England,  joins 
choral  forces  with  its  neighbors,  the  Winchester  and  Salisbury  Cath- 
edrals, to  produce  a  music  festival.  (Chichester  has  a  great  musical 
tradition,  stemming  from  its  famed  organist -composer  of  the  early  sev- 
enteenth century,  Thomas  Weelkes.)  For  its  1965  festival,  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  the  Very  Reverend  Walter  Hussey,  commissioned  Leonard 
Bernstein  to  write  these  Chichester  Psalms.  Completed  on  May  7  1965, 
they  are  the  composer's  first  work  since  the  'Kaddish'  Symphony  of 
1963.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  later  work  is  also  a  choral  composition 
in  Hebrew.  There  are  other  resemblances  as  well,  but  while  the  earlier 
work  was  an  expression  of  despair  and  anguished  hope,  this  new  paean 
is  one  of  serenity  and  childlike  humility.  Despite  the  choice  of  psalms 
that  concern  war  and  peace,  the  'I  and  thou'  image  is  preeminent;  and 
it  has  influenced  the  mood  of  much  of  the  music. 

The  opening  chorale,  from  Psalm  108,  is  a  majestic  introit  (using  com- 
pelling intervals  of  the  seventh)  which  appears  again,  like  a  signpost,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  movement  and  at  the  start  and  end  of  the  last 
movement.  It  leads  directly  into  a  joyful,  dancelike  setting  of  Psalm  100, 
in  a  fast  and  constant  7/4  meter.  (Similarly,  Kaddish  begins  with  an 
'Invocation'  followed  by  an  Allegro  in  7/8.) 

The  second  movement  begins  with  a  lyric,  almost  naive,  solo  (Psalm  23) 
by  a  boy  alto,  accompanied  by  simple  intervals  on  the  harp — suggesting 
David,  the  shepherd  boy.  This  folklike  melody  is  repeated  by  the  wom- 
en's choir  in  canon,  but  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  ferocious  outburst 
from  the  men's  choir,  'Why  do  the  nations  rage?'  (from  Psalm  2),  in 
dramatic  opposition  to  the  previous  pastoral  section.  The  violence 
moves  into  the  distance,  but  it  continues  softly  and  insistently  while, 
above  it,  the  boys  resume  Psalm  23.  Their  innocent  melody  gradually 
quiets  the  menace  of  Psalm  2,  but  even  under  their  final  long  note,  the 
orchestra  whispers  a  reminder  of  the  disturbance,  so  that  the  move- 
ment ends  on  an  equivocal  note.  (In  Kaddish,  the  chaos  of  the  'Din- 
Torah'  movement,  in  like  manner,  is  calmed  by  the  ensuing  lullaby  of 
'Kaddish  2'.) 

The  third  movement  is  also  reminiscent  of  Kaddish;  it  is  an  orchestral 
meditation  introducing  the  finale.  Unlike  the  Symphony,  however,  the 
instrumental  reverie  in  this  instance  is  preparation  for  a  warm,  comfort- 
ing— rather  than  a  jubilant — conclusion.  The  'peacefully  flowing'  melody 
is  sustained  by  a  metrical  pattern  of  10/4,  divided  twice  by  two-plus- 
three.  This  rendition  of  Psalm  131  finally  subsides  into  an  a  cappella 
version  of  the  opening  chorale,  a  coda  of  yearning  for  peace  (Psalm 
133).  A  single  unison  Amen  quietly  brings  the  Psalms  to  a  close,  as  a 
solo  trumpet  gently  recalls  the  first  phrase  of  the  chorale. 

The  work  is  scored  for  strings,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  harps  and  a 
percussion  section  which  includes  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  chime  in  B 
flat,  a  pair  of  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  tambourine,  triangle,  rasps, 
whip,  wood  block,  3  temple  blocks,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum 
and  3  bongo  drums.  Certainly,  in  terms  of  the  Chichester  Cathedral 
performance,  there  is  delightful  food  for  thought  in  imagining  the 
sound  of  sacred  Hebrew  words  sung  in  an  Anglican  church  accom- 
panied by,  among  other  things,  bongo  drums. 

note  copyright  ©  7970  fay  lack  Gottlieb,  and  reprinted  by  his  kind  permission. 
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Urah,  hanevel,  v'chinor! 
A-irah  shahar! 


Hariu  I'Adonai  kol  haarets. 

Iv'du  et  Adonai  b'simha. 
Bo-u  I'fanav  bir'nanah 
D'u  ki  Adonai  Hu  Elohim. 
Hu  asanu,  v'lo  anahnu. 
Amo  v'tson  mar'ito. 

Bo-u  sh'arav  b'todah, 

Hatseirotav  bit'hilah, 

Hodu  lo,  bar'chu  sh'mo. 

Ki  tov  Adonai,  I'olam  has'do, 

V'ad  dor  vador  emunato. 


Adonai  ro-i,  lo  ehsar. 

Bin'ot  deshe  yarbitseini, 

Al  mei  m'nuhot  y'nahaleini, 

Naf'shi  y'shovev, 

Yan'heini  b'ma'aglei  tsedek, 

L'ma'an  sh'mo. 
Gam  ki  eilech 
B'gei  tsalmavet, 

Lo  ira  ra, 

Ki  Atah  imadi. 
Shiv't'cha  umishan'techa 
Hemah  y'nahamuni. 

Ta'aroch  I'fani  schulchan 
Neged  tsor'rai 
Dishanta  vashemen  roshi 
Cosi  r'vayah. 
Ach  tov  vahesed 
Yird'funi  kol  y'mei  hayai, 
V'shav'ti  b'veit  Adonai 
L'orech  yamim. 


Lamah  rag'shu  goyim 
Ul'umim  yeh'gu  rik? 
Yit'yats'vu  malchei  erets, 
V'roznim  nos'du  yahad 
Al  Adonai  v'al  m'shiho. 

N'natkah  et  mos'roteimo, 

V'nashlichah  mimenu  avoteimo. 
Yoshev  bashamayim 
Yis'hak,  Adonai 
Yil'ag  lamo! 


Awake,  psaltery  and  harp: 
I  myself  will  awake  early. 

Psalm  108  v.  2 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord, 

all  ye  lands. 
Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness: 
Come  before  his  presence 

with  singing. 

Know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  God: 
It  is  he  that  hath  made  us  and 

not  we  ourselves. 
We  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of 

his  pasture. 

Enter  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
And  into  his  courts  with  praise. 
Be  thankful  unto  him,  and  bless 

his  name. 
For  the  Lord  is  good;  his  mercy 

is  everlasting; 
And  his  truth  endureth  to 

all  generations. 

Psalm  100 


The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 

not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 

green  pastures. 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the 

still  waters. 
He  restoreth  my  soul: 
He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths 

of  righteousness 
For  his  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk 
Through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 

of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil: 
For  thou  art  with  me; 
Thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
They  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me 
In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies: 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil; 
My  cup  runneth  over. 
Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
Shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life: 
And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  for  ever. 

Psalm  23 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage, 
And  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 
And  the  rulers  take  counsel  together, 
Against  the  Lord,  and  against 

his  anointed, 
Saying,  let  us  break  their 

bands  asunder, 
And  cast  away  their  cords  from  us. 
He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
Shall  laugh:  the  Lord 
Shall  have  them  in  derision. 

Psalm  2  vv.  1-4 
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Adonai,  Adonai, 

Lo  gavah  libi, 

V'lo  ramu  einai, 

V'lo  hilachti 

Big'dolot  uv'niflaot 

Mimeni. 

Im  lo  shiviti 

V'domam'ti, 

Naf'shi  k'gamul  alei  imo, 

Kagamul  alai  naf'shi. 
Yahel  Yis'rael  el  Adonai 
Me'atah  v'ad  olam. 


Hineh  mah  tov, 
Umah  Nayim, 
Shevet  ahim 
Gam  yahad. 


Lord,  Lord, 

My  heart  is  not  haughty, 

Nor  mine  eyes  lofty: 

Neither  do  I  exercise  myself 

In  great  matters,  or  in  things 

Too  high  for  me. 

Surely  I  have  behaved 

And  quieted  myself, 

As  a  child  that  is  weaned  of 

his  mother: 
My  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child. 
Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord 
From  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

Psalm  131 


Behold,  how  good, 
And  how  pleasant  it  is 
For  brethren  to  dwell 
Together  in  unity 

Psalm  133  v.  1 


FRANZ  LISZT 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  a  Major 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Liszt  was  born  in  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  on  October  22  1811;  he 
died  in  Bayreuth  on  July  31  1886.  The  sketches  for  his  A  Major  Concerto  date 
from  1839,  but  the  full  score  was  not  completed  until  1849,  and  the  work  was 
revised  at  least  four  times  before  its  publication  in  1863.  The  Concerto  is  dedi- 
cated to  Liszt's  pupil  Hans  von  Bronsart,  who  gave  its  first  performance  on 
January  7  1857  with  the  ducal  orchestra  of  Weimar,  the  composer  conducting. 
Among  the  notable  pianists  who  have  played  the  Concerto  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  are  Arthur  Friedheim,  Rafael  Joseffy,  Feruccio  Busoni,  Leopold 
Godowsky,  Rudolph  Ganz  and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted 
the  Orchestra's  most  recent  performance  in  August  1966,  at  Tanglewood;  Jorge 
Bolet  was  the  soloist. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals 
and  strings. 

For  Franz  Liszt  the  year  1848,  a  time  of  social  upheaval  in  Europe, 
marked  a  turning  point,  a  point  at  which  he  achieved  a  peace  and 
inner  stability  that  contrasted  sharply  not  only  with  his  previous  life  but 
also  with  the  political  ferment  that  surrounded  him.  Until  then  he  had 
led  the  life  of  a  celebrated  virtuoso,  the  pianistic  counterpart  of  his 
contemporary  Paganini,  whose  mastery  of  the  violin  had  been  an  in- 
spiration to  Liszt's  mastery  of  the  keyboard.  Like  his  Genoese  colleague, 
Liszt  has  presented  the  image  of  a  dual  personality,  both  to  himself  and 
to  a  fascinated  public.  'I  am  half-Franciscan,  half-gypsy,'  he  once  ob- 
served, and  half  a  century  later  his  pupil  Busoni  would  echo  the  senti- 
ment by  describing  him  as  a  combination  of  the  Catholic  and  the 
Diabolic.  Now,  at  age  thirty-seven,  he  gave  up  his  career  as  virtuoso 
and  accepted  the  position  of  Kapellmeister  to  the  Grand  Duke  Carl 
Friedrich  in  Weimar.  There,  for  the  next  thirteen  years,  he  would  in- 
dulge the  'Franciscan'  side  of  his  nature — but  not  without  worldly  com- 
forts, for  he  would  do  so  in  the  company  of  a  mistress,  the  Princess 
Sayn -Wittgenstein,   and    in   a   frenzy   of   artistic   activity.   The    Princess 
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would  act  also  as  his  philosophical  mentor,  his  literary  collaborator  and 
his  artistic  conscience.  His  artistic  activity  would  consist  not  of  con- 
certizing  but  of  composing  and  of  conducting  and  producing  new 
works  on  the  stage  of  the  Weimar  theater. 

It  was  a  period  of  astonishing  productivity,  even  if  we  discount  the 
enormous  amount  of  practical  help  given  to  him  by  his  devoted  pupils 
and  friends.  Out  of  the  Weimar  period  came  the  first  twelve  symphonic 
poems,  the  Faust  and  Dante  Symphonies,  and  a  number  of  major  piano 
works,  including  the  magnificent  B  minor  Sonata — as  well  as  some 
large-scale  vocal  works,  several  of  the  piano  transcriptions  and  whole- 
scale  revisions  of  numerous  of  his  earlier  songs  and  piano  pieces.  The 
Altenburg,  the  Weimar  home  of  Liszt  and  the  Princess,  became  a  cen- 
ter of  artistic  influence  in  the  musical  affairs  of  Europe.  It  was  an 
influence  that  was  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  most  advanced  musical 
thought,  for  Liszt  had  accepted  the  position  of  conductor  of  the  court 
theater  with  the  intent  of  becoming  the  advocate  and  spokesman  of 
the  rising  musical  generation.  Here  he  would  see  to  it  that  new  and 
difficult  works  by  his  contemporaries  received  a  hearing  and  that  de- 
serving works  of  the  past  were  revived.  His  championship  of  Wagner 
reached  fruitation  here  with  productions  of  Lohengrin,  Tannhauser  and 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  and  it  was  here  too  that  he  staged  Berlioz' 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Once  again  this  small  provincial  city  became  Germa- 
ny's artistic  center,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
and  from  all  over  Europe  came  musicians  and  music  lovers  to  pay 
hommage  to  the  master  and  to  learn  about  the  Music  of  the  Future.  It 
was,  indeed,  at  Weimar  that  the  composers  of  the  Music  of  the  Future, 
till  then  spiritually  and  geographically  isolated,  would  reach  a  fuller 
understanding  of  themselves,  their  powers  and  aspirations. 


Liszt  not  only  championed  but  also  helped  to  create  the  new  music.  His 
own  ideas  coincided  to  a  great  extent  with  those  of  Berlioz  and  Wag- 
ner. In  his  symphonies  the  former  had  made  use  of  the  idee  fixe,  while 
Wagner  in  his  operas  had  initiated  the  device  of  the  Leitmotiv.  It  fell  to 
Liszt  to  bring  to  the  concerto  the  idea  of  thematic  metamorphosis.  It 
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If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son— even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office  for 
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was  by  no  means  a  new  idea — it  had  been  used  by  countless  Renais- 
sance composers — but  in  its  new  application  it  was,  as  Liszt  said,  'some- 
what my  own  .  .  .  quite  maintained  and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of 
musical  form.'  'He  wanted  the  theme  to  be  flexible,'  writes  Denis  Ste- 
vens, 'so  that  it  would  not  be  spoilt  by  a  simultaneous  change  of  both 
rhythm  and  tempo,  and  this  flexibility  was  to  be  the  servant  of  ex- 
pression and  emotion,  allied  with  an  economy  of  material  which  may 
have  been  calculated  to  strengthen  the  actual  shape  of  the  work. 
Whether  it  does  so  is  still  a  matter  for  debate,  but  none  would  deny  its 
far-reaching  influences,  and  Ravel  is  not  alone  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  generations  of  composers  (including  himself)  who  have  found  some 
worthwhile  feature  in  this  "vast  and  magnificent  chaos  of  musical  mate- 
rial."' 

The  Second  Piano  Concerto,  'The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Melody,'  as 
one  critic  put  it,  is  a  particularly  successful  example  of  Liszt's  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  thematic  metamorphosis.  First  written  in 
1839,  it  was  revised  and  reworked  extensively  during  the  composer's 
years  at  Weimar.  Like  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  it  is  in  one  movement; 
unlike  that  work,  in  which  the  piano  is  the  protagonist  from  start  to 
finish,  it  begins  with  a  quiet  phrase  for  woodwinds,  and  when  the  piano 
enters  it  is  in  a  mood  of  reverie  which  gradually  transforms  this  phrase 
into  something  more  aggressive.  Throughout,  the  piano  will  serve  the 
function  of  partner  in  a  dialogue,  commenting  upon  and  sometimes 
transforming  the  orchestral  material,  lending  the  entire  work  the  aspect 
of  a  symphonic  poem  with  piano  obbligato.  The  first  section  culminates 
with  a  cadenza  which  launches  a  new  thought — Scharf  markiert  is  the 
composer's  specification — and  this  in  turn  leads  to  an  Allegro  assai 
which  serves  as  a  scherzo.  After  a  quasi  slow  movement  there  ensures  a 
fantasy  of  old  themes  and  new,  then  a  march  based  on  the  now  com- 
pletely transformed  opening  theme.  The  final  Allegro  animato  brings 
reminiscences  of  the  scherzo  and  the  march  before  coming  to  a  bold 
and  spacious  conclusion. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D  op.  73 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  Second  Symphony  in  1877,  and  the  first  performance 
took  place  in  Vienna  on  December  30  of  that  year.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the 
first  American  performance  in  New  York  on  October  3  1878.  The  Harvard 
Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9  1879,  and  after  the 
concert  here  John  S.  Dwight  wrote  his  much  quoted  criticism  that  'Sterndale 
Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony'.  George  Henschel  conducted  the 
symphony  during  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  season,  on  February  24 
1882. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

Looking  back  over  the  ninety-odd  years  which  have  passed  since 
Brahms'  Second  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  one  finds 
good  support  for  the  proposition  that  music  found  disturbingly  'mod- 
ern' today  can  become  universally  popular  tomorrow.  This  symphony, 
surely  the  most  consistently  melodious,  the  most  thoroughly  engaging 
of  the  four,  was  once  rejected  by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable  con- 
coction of  the  intellect,  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  critics  there,  put  it  down  as  'not 
distinguished  by  inventive  power'!  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anti- 
Brahms  agitation  in  Central  Euope,  not  unconnected  with  the  Brahms- 
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Songs  from  the  'Uibre  Vermeil' 

(14th  Century  Spanish,  Anonymous) 
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I.     Cunctisimus  concanentes 


II.     Laudemus  Virginem 


III.     Mariam  matrem  Virginem 


IV.     Polorum  regina  omnium 


V.     Los  set  Gotxs 


VI.     Ad  mortem  festinamus 


VII.     Stella  splendens 


RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

F.  John  Adams     director 
Priscilla  Chapman     conductor 
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HENRY  BROMFIELD  CABOT 
1894-1974 


EDWARD  AUGUSTINE  TAFT 
1882-1974 


Since  the  end  of  last  season's  concerts,  the  Orchestra  has  lost  two  of  its  most  steadfast  Trus- 
tees, Edward  A.  Taft  who  died  on  June  6th  and  about  whom  the  program  book  contains  a 
commemorative  note  and,  more  recently,  Henry  B.  Cabot  who  died  at  his  home  in  Dover 
on  September  11th.  In  memory  of  these  two  extraordinary  friends,  the  Orchestra,  the  Harvard- 
Radcliffe  singers,  and  Mr  Ozawa  will  open  the  ninety-fourth  season  with  a  performance  of 
Mozart's  Ave,  verum  corpus,  K.  618. 

Henry  Bromfield  Cabot,  born  in  Boston,  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Orchestra  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
the  President  for  twenty-three  years  until  his  retirement  to  Emeritus  Trustee  in  1968.  Like 
Mr  Taft,  Henry  Cabot  spent  a  great  part  of  his  energy,  wisdom,  and  means  for  the  Boston 
Symphony,  of  which  he  was  immensely  proud.  His  first  office  was  that  of  Treasurer, 
and  throughout  his  career  he  was  relentless  in  seeking  out  the  funds  required  to  keep  the 
Orchestra  at  its  best.  He  looked  upon  the  Orchestra,  however,  not  only  as  a  virtuoso  per- 
forming unit,  but  also  as  an  incredibly  skilled  team  of  many  dedicated  members  —  all  of 
whom  were  his  friends.  The  instances  are  legion  of  his  personal  affection  and  admiration 
for  members  of  the  Orchestra,  and  they  for  him.  With  even-tempered  patience,  modesty  and 
humor  he  presided  over  four  decades  of  the  growth  of  the  Orchestra,  including  the  challeng- 
ing and  often  touchy  periods  of  the  Orchestra's  unionization,  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  two  tours  to 
Europe  and  one  to  the  Orient.  He  led  the  negotiation  with  the  membership  of  many  Trade 
Agreements,  the  master  labor  contracts  that  shape  the  way  in  which  the  Orchestra  does 
its  work.  Throughout  his  honesty  and  integrity  retained  the  friendship  of  the  players  and 
the  admiration  of  the  community.  When  he  retired  as  President  of  the  Trustees  the  orchestra 
members,  in  his  honor  and  at  their  own  expense,  established  and  continue  a  scholarship  in  Mr 
Cabot's  name  for  especially  gifted  students  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  cordiality  and  respect  that  exist  today  amongst  the  players,  the  trustees,  the  overseers 
and  the  staff  are  a  reflection  of  the  personal  character  of  Harry  Cabot  and  of  the  depth  of  his 
devotion  to  the  institution.  The  privilege  we  all  enjoy  of  being  part,  in  our  own  ways,  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  legacy  he  has  left  to  us. 
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versus-Wagner  feud.  They  were  also  repercussions  in  America.  When  in 
the  first  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24  1882) 
Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  Second  Symphony,  the  critics  fell  upon 
it  to  a  man.  They  respected  Mr  Henschel's  authority  in  the  matter 
because  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Brahms.  For  Brahms  they  showed 
no  respect  at  all.  The  Transcript  called  it  'wearisome',  'turgid';  the 
Traveler,  'evil-sounding',  'artificial',  lacking 'a  sense  of  the  beautiful',  an 
'unmitigated  bore.'  The  Post  called  it  'as  cold-blooded  a  composition, 
so  to  speak,  as  was  ever  created'.  The  critic  of  the  Traveler  made  the 
only  remark  one  can  promptly  agree  with:  'If  Brahms  really  had  any- 
thing to  say  in  it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  is.'  This 
appalling  blindness  to  beauty  should  not  be  held  against  Boston  in 
particular,  for  although  a  good  part  of  the  audience  made  a  bewildered 
departure  after  the  second  movement,  the  courageous  believers  in  Mr 
Henschel's  good  intentions  remained  to  the  end,  and  from  these  there 
was  soon  to  develop  a  devout  and  determined  type  who  stoutly  de- 
fended Brahms.  New  York  was  no  more  enlightened,  to  judge  by  this 
astonishing  suggestion  in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in  November  1887):  'The 
greater  part  of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated  before  it  was  written. 
Why  not  play  instead  Rubinstein's  Dramatic  Symphony,  which  is  sham- 
efully neglected  here  and  any  one  movement  of  which  contains  more 
evidence  of  genius  than  all  of  Brahms'  symphonies  put  together?' 


Jofouwts  $n»1inis 
T833-7837 

Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people  would  exactly  reverse  their 
opinion  and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for  what  it  is — bright-hued 
throughout,  every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  devel- 
opment both  deftly  integrated  and  effortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
tonal  poetry  in  beautiful  articulation.  To  these  qualities  the  world  at 
large  long  remained  strangely  impervious,  and  another  legend  grew  up: 
Brahms'  music  was  'obscure',  'intellectual',  to  be  apprehended  only  by 
the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms  failed  to  understand  was  that  the 
'obscurity'  they  so  often  attributed  to  him  really  lay  in  their  own  non- 
comprehending  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have  dropped  could  they  have 
known  that  these  'obscure'  symphonies  would  one  day  become  (next  to 
Beethoven's)  the  most  generally  beloved — the  most  enduringly  popular 
of  all. 

Brahms'  mystifications  and  occasional  heavy  pleasantries  in  his  letters  to 
his  friends  about  an  uncompleted  or  unperformed  score  show  more 
than  the  natural  reticence  and  uncommunicativeness  of  the  composer. 
A  symphony  still  being  worked  out  was  a  sensitive  subject,  for  its  maker 
was  still  weighing  and  doubting.  It  was  to  be,  of  course,  an  intimate 
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emotional  revelation  which  when  heard  would  certainly  become  the 
object  of  hostile  scrutiny  by  the  opposing  factions.  Brahms'  closest 
friends  dared  not  probe  the  privacy  of  his  creative  progress  upon  any- 
thing so  important  as  a  new  symphony.  They  were  grateful  for  what  he 
might  show  them,  and  usually  had  to  be  content  with  hints,  sometimes 
deliberately  misleading. 

Brahms  almost  gave  away  the  secret  of  his  Second  Symphony  when,  in 
1877,  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  Portschach  on  the  Worthersee,  where 
he  was  summering  and,  of  course,  composing.  He  mentioned  that  he 
had  in  hand  a  'cheerful  and  likable'  ['heiter  und  lieblich']  symphony.  'It 
is  no  work  of  art,  you  will  say — Brahms  is  a  sly  one.  The  Worthersee  is 
virgin  soil  where  so  many  melodies  are  flying  about  that  it's  hard  not  to 
step  on  them.'  And  he  wrote  to  the  more  inquisitive  Dr  Billroth  in 
September:  'I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  symphony  or  not — I 
must  inquire  of  skilled  persons'  (another  jab  at  the  academic  critics). 
When  Brahms  visited  Clara  Schumann  in  her  pleasant  summer  quarters 
in  Lichtenthal  near  Baden-Baden  on  September  17  1877,  Clara  found 
him  'in  a  good  mood'  and  'delighted  with  this  summer  resort7.  He  had 
'in  his  head  at  least',  so  she  reported  in  a  letter  to  their  friend  Hermann 
Levi,  'a  new  symphony  in  D  major — the  first  movement  is  written 
down'.  On  October  3  he  played  to  her  the  first  movement  and  part  of 
the  last.  In  her  diary  she  expressed  her  delight  and  wrote  that  the  first 
movement  was  more  skillfully  contrived  [in  der  Erfindung  bedeutender] 
than  the  opening  movement  of  the  First,  and  prophesied:  'He  will  have 
an  even  more  striking  public  success  than  with  the  First,  much  as  we 
musicians  admire  the  genius  and  wonderful  workmanship  of  that  score.' 
When  Frau  Schumann  and  her  children  were  driven  from  Lichtenthal 
by  the  autumn  chill,  Brahms  remained  to  complete  his  manuscript. 

For  the  first  performance  (which  was  in  Vienna,  December  30  1877), 
the  Symphony  was  given  the  usual  ritual  of  being  read  from  a  none- 
too-legible  four-hand  arrangement  by  Brahms.  He  and  Ignaz  Brull 
played  it  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  C.  F.  Pohl  attend- 
ed the  rehearsals  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  and  reported  to  the 
publisher,  Simrock  (December  27).  'On  Monday  Brahms'  new  Sym- 
phony had  its  first  rehearsal;  today  is  the  second.  The  work  is  splendid 
and  will  have  a  quick  success.  A  da  capo  [an  encore]  for  the  third 
movement  is  in  the  bag  [in  der  Tasche].'  And  three  days  later:  'Thurs- 
day's rehearsal  was  the  second,  yesterday's  was  the  final  rehearsal. 
Richter  has  taken  great  pains  in  preparing  it  and  today  he  conducts.  It 
is  a  magnificent  work  that  Brahms  is  giving  to  the  world  and  making 
accessible  to  all.  Each  movement  is  gold,  and  the  four  together  com- 
prise a  notable  whole.  It  brims  with  life  and  strength,  deep  feeling  and 
charm.  Such  things  are  made  only  in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of 
nature.  I  shall  add  a  word  about  the  result  of  the  performance  which 
takes  place  in  half  an  hour. 

'It  has  happened!  Model  execution,  warmest  reception.  3rd  movement 
(Allegretto)  da  capo,  encore  demanded.  The  duration  of  the  move- 
ments 19,  11,  5,  8  minutes.'  [This  shows  the  first  two  movements  slower 
than  present-day  practice.  A  recent  timing  of  a  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  is  as  follows:  14  Vi,  9, 
5  Vi,  9.  The  timing  of  the  first  movement  is  misleading,  however,  since 
Richter  probably  repeated  the  exposition  of  the  first  movement,  which 
conductors  today  rarely  do.]  'Only  the  Adagio  did  not  convey  its  ex- 
pressive content,  and  remains  nevertheless  the  most  treasurable  move- 
ment.' 

If  Brahms  as  a  symphonist  had  conquered  Vienna,  as  the  press  reports 
plainly  showed,  his  standing  in  Leipzig  was  not  appreciably  raised  by 
the  second  performance,  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  June 
10.  Brahms  had  yet  to  win  conservative  Leipzig  which  had  praised  his 
First  Symphony,  but  which  had  sat  before  his  D  minor  Piano  Concerto 
in  frigid  silence.  Florence  May,  Brahms'  pupil  and  biographer,  reports 
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of  the  Leipzig  concert  that  'the  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of 
polite  cordiality  throughout  the  performance  of  the  Symphony,  courte- 
ously applauding  between  the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at 
the  end'.  But  courteous  applause  and  polite  recalls  were  surely  an 
insufficient  answer  to  the  challenge  of  such  a  music!  'The  most  favor- 
able of  the  press  notices',  continues  Miss  May,  'damned  the  work  with 
faint  praise',  and  even  Dorffel,  the  most  Brahmsian  of  them,  wrote:  'The 
Viennese  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  different 
demands  on  Brahms  and  require  from  his  music  something  which  is 
more  than  pretty  and  "very  pretty"  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist.'  This  music,  he  decided,  was  not  'distinguished  by  in- 
ventive power',  it  did  not  live  up  to  the  writer's  'expectations'  of 
Brahms. 

Dorffel,  like  Hanslick,  had  praised  Brahms'  First  Symphony  for  following 
worthily  in  Beethoven's  footsteps,  while  others  derided  him  for  daring 
to  do  so.  Now  Dorffel  was  disappointed  to  miss  the  Beethovenian  drive. 
This  was  the  sort  of  talk  Brahms  may  have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
to  Billroth  that  the  Symphony  must  await  the  verdict  of  the  experts, 
the  'gescheite  Leute'. 

Considering  the  immediate  success  of  the  Second  Symphony  in  other 
German  cities,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Leipzig  and  Herr  Dorffel  could 
have  been  so  completely  obtuse  to  what  was  more  than  'prettiness'  in 
the  Symphony,  to  its  'inventive  power7,  now  so  apparent  to  all,  had  the 
performance  been  adequate.  But  Brahms,  who  conducted  at  Leipzig, 
was  not  Richter,  and  the  Orchestra  plainly  did  not  give  him  its  best. 
Frau  Herzogenberg,  who  was  present,  wrote  in  distress  to  her  friend, 
Bertha  Farber,  in  Vienna,  that  the  trombones  were  painfully  at  odds  in 
the  first  movement,  the  horns  in  the  second  until  Brahms  somehow 
brought  them  together.  Brahms,  she  said,  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
court  the  favor  of  the  Leipzig  public.  He  offered  neither  the  smooth- 
ness of  a  Hiller  nor  the  'interesting'  personality  of  an  Anton  Rubinstein. 
Every  schoolgirl,  to  the  indignation  of  this  gentle  lady,  felt  privileged  to 
criticize  him  right  and  left. 

All  of  which  prompts  the  reflection  that  many  a  masterpiece  has  been 
clouded  and  obscured  by  a  poor  first  performance,  the  more  so  in  the 
early  days  when  conducting  had  not  developed  into  a  profession  and  an 
excellent  orchestra  was  a  true  rarity.  When  music  unknown  is  also 
disturbingly  novel,  when  delicacy  of  detail  and  full -rounded  beauty  of 
line  and  design  are  not  apprehended  by  the  performers,  struggling  with 
manuscript  parts,  when  the  Stimmung  is  missed  by  all  concerned,  in- 
cluding in  some  cases  the  conductor  himself,  then  it  is  more  often  than 
not  the  composer  who  is  found  wanting. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Second  Symphony  for  RCA. 


There's  a  certain  mystery 
attached  to  the  very  finest  furs. 

They  magnify  your  presence 
like  nothing  else  you  can  wear. 

In  Boston,  the  very  finest  furs 
are  at  Ludwig. 


Finer  furs 
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Contemporary  furs  and  leathers. 


Newbury  St.  Eighteen,  Boston. 


QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedframes,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  30  Newbury 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116, 
telephone  (617)  267-7110.  In  New 
York  contact  A.  J.  Landau  Inc.,  527 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  telephone  (212)  371- 
1818. 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


Upon  his  appointment  as  Music  Director 
in  the  fall  of  1973  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  person  to  head  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in 
1881.  He  succeeds  such  historic  figures  as 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  and 
Charles  Munch.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
he  was  for  one  year  the  Orchestra's  Music 
Adviser,  and  had  appeared  on  numerous 
occasions  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Or- 
chestra. Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in 
1935,  he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music,  in  Tokyo,  winning 
first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  He  then  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Con- 
ducting at  Besancon,  France.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  whose  invitation 
to  Tanglewood  was  the  beginning  of  Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the 
Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant 
conductors  at  the  beginning  of  the  1961-1962  season,  he  directed  that 
orchestra  several  times,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  pro- 
fessional concert  appearance  in  North  America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he 
became  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  guest-con- 
ducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first 
time—  Cos/  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg — and  served  also  as  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and  later  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  was  made  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Festival,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

As  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
position  he  holds  concurrently  with  his  posts  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San 
Francisco,  he  has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  among  them  Berlioz' 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  Orchestra,  and  (with  Christoph  Eschenbach)  Beethoven's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  5.  He  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  currently 
in  the  process  of  recording  Ravel's  complete  orchestral  works. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


ERIC  AUBIN,  12,  alto  soloist,  is  a  student  at  the  Boston  Archdiocesan 
Choir  School  at  St  Paul's,  Cambridge.  Although  he  has  performed  sev- 
eral times  with  the  Boston  Symphony  as  a  member  of  the  choir,  this 
performance  as  soloist  in  Bernstein's  Chichester  Psalms  marks  his  solo 
debut. 
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ANDRE  WATTS,  who  was  artist-in-resi- 
dence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in 
1973,  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1968- 
1969  season.  He  was  then  twenty-two 
years  old.  He  started  to  study  the  piano 
with  his  mother  at  an  early  age.  When  he 
was  nine  he  won  a  competition  to  play  a 
Haydn  concerto  at  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra's  youth  concerts,  appeared  the 
following  summer  at  the  Robin  Hood  Dell, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  again  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Franck's  Symphonic  Variations.  He  auditioned  for  Leonard 
Bernstein  shortly  afterwards,  and  early  in  1963  was  soloist  at  a  New  York 
Philharmonic  Young  People's  Concert.  Three  weeks  later  he  stepped  in  to 
take  the  place  of  Glenn  Gould,  who  was  ill,  at  two  regular  New  York 
Philharmonic  subscription  concerts.  To  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his 
debut  with  the  Philharmonic,  Andre  Watts  played  twelve  times  at  Philhar- 
monic Hall  during  the  winter  season.  During  recent  years  he  has  appeared 
with  major  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  among  them  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Concertgebouw 
and  L'Orchestre  National  of  Paris.  He  has  also  given  recitals  in  Europe,  the 
Near  East  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  America.  Andre  Watts  has 
toured  with  the  Vienna  Symphony,  under  Erich  Leinsdorfs  direction,  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  has  played  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  in  France  and  the  USSR,  and  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  Last 
spring  he  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  music  from  Yale  University, 
the  first  awarded  to  someone  so  young.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for 
Columbia. 

THE    CHORUSES 

The  HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM,  the  HARVARD 
GLEE  CLUB  and  the  HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  CHORUS  are  the  concert 
choirs  of  Harvard  University.  The  Collegium  Musicum  was  formed  in 
1971  by  F.  John  Adams,  then  a  doctoral  candidate  in  music  at  Harvard. 
The  Collegium  musicum  and  the  Glee  Club  have  extensively  represent- 
ed Harvard  throughout  the  United  States.  The  oldest  male  chorus  in 
the  country,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  has  also  toured  throughout  Europe 
and  Eastern  Asia.  Harvard's  concert  choirs  have  performed  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  many  times  over  the  past  fifty  years.  Their 
most  recent  appearances  with  the  Orchestra  were  in  the  fall  of  1972  in 
performances  of  Mahler's 'Resurrection'  Symphony  and  Stravinsky's  Oed- 
ipus rex. 


Lonely  People 
Need  Your 
Friendship 

BE  A 

VOLUNTEER  CASE  AIDE 

GIVE  4  HOURS  A  WEEK 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

ONGOING  PROFESSIONAL 

SUPERVISION. 

Boston  State  Hospital 

Phone:    436-6000    X225 


#J>e 


£crts 


it's 
the 


real  thing 

Bottled  under  the  authority  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company  of  Boston. 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BMBT 


■ 


PRINCIPAL  BASSOON  CHAIR  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT  (1 882-1974) 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  announced  the  endowment  of  the  principal 
bassoon  chair  as  the  result  of  a  generous  bequest  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Edward  A.  Taft.  The  chair,  presently  occupied  by  Sherman  Walt, 
will  be  named  in  honor  of  Mr  Taft,  whose  death  on  June  6  of  this  year 
ended  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  devotion  and  service  to  the 
Orchestra.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Herrick,  Smith, 
Donald,  Farley  and  Ketchum,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
Class  of  1904,  and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Class  of  1907.  A  regular 
attendant  of  the  concerts  since  1900,  he  became  a  Trustee  in  1933  and 
in  the  following  year  founded  the  Council  of  Friends.  Talcott  M.  Banks, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  written  of  Mr  Taft  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  been  a  Trustee  Emeritus  for  seven  years,  'but 
he  frequently  attended  the  Trustees'  meetings  and  it  was  a  continuing 
pleasure  to  all  his  associates  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  his 
graciousness  and  his  understanding  of,  and  love  for,  the  Symphony.  He 
had  a  profound  sense  of  the  Orchestra's  history  and  was  dedicated  to 
its  achievement  of  the  ultimate  in  performance  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  place  of  honor  in  the  world  of  music.  For  many  years  we  have  drawn 
strength  and  encouragement  from  this  kind  and  generous  man,  and 
with  admiration  and  affection  we  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  and  our  pride  in  our  years  of  service  together.' 


NEWMEMBEROFTHE  BOSTON  SYMPHONYORCHESTRA 

EMANUEL  BOROK,  who  was  recently  appointed  assistant  con- 
certmaster  of  this  orchestra,  was  born  in  Russia  in  1944.  He  received 
his  early  musical  education  at  the  Darzinja  Music  School  in  Riga.  In 
1959  he  went  to  Moscow  where  he  studied  at  the  Gnessins  Music 
School  and  later  the  Gnessins  Institute,  with  Michael  Garlitzky.  During 
this  time  Emanuel  Borok  played  with  the  Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  Rudolph  Barshay.  He  was  also  prize  winner  of  two  competitions 
held  in  Moscow:  second  prize  in  the  Violin  Competition  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic,  and  fourth  prize  in  the  Violin  Competition  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1969  he  graduated  from  the  Institute,  and  joined  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre.  One  year  later  he  was  successful  in 
winning  the  competition  for  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Kiril  Kondrashin.  At  this  same 
time  he  became  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet. 
In  1973  Emanuel  Borok  left  Russia  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel, 
where  he  accepted  a  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  Israel  Chamber 
Orchestra.  This  past  April  he  successfully  auditioned  for  the  assistant 
concertmaster  position  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


SAMUEL  MAYES -CELLO  RECITAL 

On  Friday  evening  October  4th  at  8  o'clock  an  exciting  free  concert 
will  be  given  in  Jordan  Hall  by  Samuel  Mayes,  internationally  renown 
cellist,  formerly  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestras.  The  program  will  consist  of  works  by  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  Ginastera  and  Bartok.  Pianist  Luise  Vosgerchian  will  accompany. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  C  SERIES 


Thursday  evening  October  10  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON     soprano 

JAN  DE  GAETANI  mezzo-soprano 

D'ANNA  FORTUNATO      mezzo-soprano 

NEIL  ROSENSHEIN     tenor,     DAVID  EVITTS     baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 

RAVEL  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges 

*Daphnis  et  Chloe    (complete  ballet) 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  October  4  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  5  1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA       conductor 

JULES  ESKIN       cello,      BURTON  FINE     viola 


RAVEL  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 

RUSH  The  Cloud  Messenger 

STRAUSS  Don  Quixote    op.  35 

The  concert  on   Friday  will  end  about  3.45,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.15. 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  October  15  1974  at  7.30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 

MENDELSSOHN     Overture  to  Victor  Hugo's  'Ruy  Bias'    op.  95 

BRITTEN  Variations  for  String  Orchestra,  on  a  Theme 

of  Frank  Bridge      op.  10 

TCHAIKOVSKY      Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor    op.  64 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &    *RCA  RECORDS 


YOUTH  CONCERTS 
AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription-$7 


Series  A 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  9 
January  25 
March  1 


Series  B 

Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  16 
February  8 
March  8 


Series  C 

Mondays 
at  10.15  am 
November  11 
February  3 
March  10 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND  266-1492  or  267-0656 
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THIS  PICTURE  from  1953  reminds  us  that 
some  things  have  changed  in  Jack  Daniel's 
Hollow.  And  some  things  haven't. 

Today  our  grain  comes  in  trucks 
instead  of  mule-drawn  wagons. 
But  our  miller  inspects  each  load 
as  needfully  as  ever.  And  rejects 
it  all  if  it's  not  up  to  standard. 
Another  thing  we  still  do  is  gentle 

our  whiskey  with  charcoal 

mellowing.  That's  the  process 

that  accounts  for  Jack  Daniel's 

unique  smoothness.  And  even 

though  it  dates  back  to 

1866,  we're  not  about  to 

change  one  part  of  it. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WCBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5). 
The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by 
WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102/5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPjB-FM 
(Providence,  105.1).  WGBH-FM  and 
WCRB-FM  cooperate  in  four-channel 
transmission  of  the  Saturday  evening  con- 
certs, in  association  with  Acoustic  Re- 
search Inc.  of  Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY 
OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CON- 
CERTS OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A 
NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS  USU- 
ALLY AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492 
AND  ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 
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CHARLES  RIVER 


£9§ 


WXSh 


RESTAURANTS 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 
Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 
Cafe  Amalfl     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 
6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 
*  7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 

344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


Colonnade  Hotel 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 
13.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
*14.  The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

15.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

16.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

17.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

18.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

19.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

20.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*21.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

22.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

23.  Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

24.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

25.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After    271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music  York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  gal- 
leries from  the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions  include 
contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  inter- 
national fame.  During  the  month  of  October,  HARKUS  KRA- 
KOW ROSEN  SONNABEND  GALLERY  of  7  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  is  presenting  an  exhibit  entitled: 

'Major  Contemporary  Graphics  by  Albers,  Bush, 

Calder,  Davis,  Dzubas,  Kelly,  Motherwell,  Nevelson, 

Porter,  Rauschenberg,  Welliver  and  Zox.' 

All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale.  Inquiries  regarding 
the  art  should  be  made  directly  to  the  gallery. 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (61 7<)  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


i  assachusetts    ■¥■  usic 
E  ducators     A  ssociation 


aking     iwi  usic 
E  veryone's    A  rt 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
concert's  end. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maftre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

10  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


^  "      till 


^ 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II   AM      —     10  PM 

10-11   BOSWORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


BAR  AND  LOUNGE  J 

The  Fabulous 

MAGGI        SCOTT 

and  her  Trio 


Dancing  Nightly  9  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 
except  Sunday 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Ave./ Boston,  Mass. 


A  perfect 
prelude. 

The 

complete 

coda* 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
-in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


"  .•„.. 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


3-CD3-CQ3-nZ)-(E 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE   BEARN),    of   1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMTTD7E  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A. D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 
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CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 
AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
SERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory are  again  offering  their  Sym- 
phony analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  dis- 
cuss the  afternoon's  Symphony  program 
so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  concert.  This  year, 
with  the  increased  number  of  concerts, 
there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an 
informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch  are 
available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The 
classes  will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which 
there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Or- 
chestra, with  the  exceptions  of  November 
29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis 
class  and  the  other  interesting  seminars 
offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


This  Fall 


%&&*#**"* 


Try  Soaring 


For  a  splendid  view  of  Nature's  Fall  Ritual 
visit  us  at  Plymouth  Airport,  Scenic 
Sailplane,  Biplane,  Airplane  Rides,  Rentals 
and  Instruction.  Yankee  Aviation. 

PLYMOUTH  AIRPORT.  PLYMOUTH  MASS.  •  OPEN  DAILY  —  ALL  YEAR  746-7337 


damages  for  %  Marcming 


Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Ourexperience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


IE1 


nuto  Engineering,  Inc. 

I6  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hifi  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  B.U.I  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Pru)  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  (MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framingham 

Route  1.  Dedham  /  352  Main  St,  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Walt  ham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1S89  Post  Road.  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Dover 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


~ 


Bates11*?        c 


SavBl^ 


Plai£ 


/i 


Ca//  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 


J 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 

Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


Calendar  of  Events 


Stage  Door  Lectures  -  Red  Series 

October  4  1974 
November  1  1974 


Friday  mornings 


January  10  1975 
April  18  1975 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving   Boston   and  suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Services 
449-3590 


Stage  Door  Lectures  -  Green  Series  Friday  mornings 

October  18  1974  January  24  1975 

December  13  1974        February  28  1975 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Thursday  10  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  31  1974  December  19  1974 


Tuesday  B  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

January  7  1975  March  4  1975 


February   27  1975 


April  15  1975 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


Tuesday  C  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

December  17  1974  February  11  1975 


Thursday  A  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  17  1974  December  12  1974 


Thursday  B  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

January  9  1975  February  6  1975 


April  22  1975 


February   13  1975 


April  17  1975 


If  you  would  like  to  attend  one  of  these  series,  all  of  which  will  take 
place  in  Symphony  Hall,  please  call  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Executive 
Secretary,  Friends  Office,  266-1348. 


For  Rent  — 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gardner. 
Short  walk  to  town  and  to  prin- 
cipal hotels.  Weekly  rates:  $600 
Dec.  15  -  Apr.  15.  $300.  other 
times.  Write:  MediaRep  Center, 
30  Newbury  St.  Boston  02116 
(617)267-7110. 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

THE 

JPREP  SHOP> 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


Fleuriste  Francais 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Est.  1891 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


The 
soloist 


You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

Call  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor' 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet) 

RAVEL 

Bolero 

Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte  (Pavane  for  a 

dead  infanta) 

La  Valse 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  438 
DG/2530  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


RCA  LSC  2664 


RCA/LSC  3315 


*»  DUCBZ/D 
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Shop 
the  Boston  Museum 
bymaiL 


Monk  Candlestick,  15th  Century  French 

This  white  metal  reproduction 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  which 
was  crafted  in  silver.  Measuring  3-1/4" 
in  height,  this  piece  is  carefully  antiqued 
to  recreate  the  patina  of  ancient  silver. 
$5.50  postpaid.  Send  50c  for  Catalog 
of  other  items. 

The  Museum  Shop,  Dept.  P2 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 


/fie  Jwusseau  J/oi/se  o/'/)os/o/r 


For  Fall  Evenings 

Soft  and  subtle  flowers  of  Blue  and 
Mauve  with  a  flicker  of  glitter  floating 
over  our  princess  line  hostess  gown  of 
rayon  and  metallic.  Sizes  8-16  $119.50 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


5» 


Cfioice  of 

Tfie  °Boston  ^ympfioijy  Orcfiestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa,°Music 'Director. 
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BALDWIN       BOSTON  •  g*  ^S^S  Co- 

PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


BURLINGTON  •£*  &£?e^8x,Luit  ^>ke 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 
COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 
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KOUSSEVITSKYIN1974,ACENTENNIALTRIBUTE 


by  Paul  Fromm 


The  following  article  is  an  address  which  was  delivered  to  the  Friends  of  Tan- 
glewood  on  August  8  1974.  It  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the  author, 
who  is  Director  of  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


If  I  were  to  begin  by  trying  to  explain  to  you  in  what  way  I  am  qualified  to  speak 
about  the  work  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  you  would  immediately  notice  that  I  have 
one  thing  in  common  with  my  subject:  my  accent  and  unconventional  use  of 
English  syntax.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  ever  come  to  Tanglewood  can  quote  at 
least  one  of  Koussevitzky's  colorful  comments  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra: 

'Gentlemen,  you  play  all  the  time  the  wrong  notes  not  in  time.' 
Or  when  a  player  who  was  late  to  rehearsal  slowly  made  his  way  to  his  seat: 


'Why  not  you  come  in  so  fast  as  you  go  out?' 


Even  those  of  us  who  never  knew  Koussevitzky  personally — of  whom  I  regret  to 
say  I  am  one — I  did  not  come  to  Tanglewood  until  1956 — are  so  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  Koussevitzky  which  hovers  over  the  Berkshires  that  we  begin  to 
forget  that  we  did  not  actually  know  him.  The  presence  of  Olga  Koussevitzky 
and  the  ongoing  projects  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  keep  his  legacy 
alive  as  do  the  memories  of  all  those  who  knew  him  or  worked  with  him,  and 
most  of  all,  the  very  existence  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

And  so  as  each  year  we  return  to  Tanglewood,  the  Koussevitzky  legend  persists 
and  even  grows.  We  compare  his  musical  miracles  with  our  own  efforts  to  carry 
on  what  he  began,  and  we  start  to  believe  that  while  he  was  a  magician,  we  live 
in  a  time  when  miracles  seem  to  be  no  longer  possible.  His  lingering  spirit  is 
intended  to  inspire  us,  but  instead  it  becomes  a  source  of  bewilderment  and 
frustration.  We  imagine  him  bewitching  audiences  into  accepting  new  music  and 
realize  that  we  are  not  capable  of  working  such  magic  spells. 

Or  we  persuade  ourselves  that  Koussevitzky  lived  in  a  time  when  everything 
conspired  to  bring  him  success,  and  he  just  happened  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Neither  of  these  estimates— complimentary  as  they  might  seem — really  does 
Koussevitzky  justice.  And  both  of  them — as  I  have  already  suggested — tend  to 
diminish  our  hopes  for  continuing  the  Koussevitzky  tradition  here  at  Tan- 
glewood. It  is,  after  all,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  emulate  a  magician.  Fortu- 
nately, for  our  purposes,  a  close  reading  of  Koussevitzky's  biographies  and  of 
histories  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  indicates  that  Koussevitzky  did  not 
live  in  a  golden  age  of  musical  idealism,  but  in  a  time  when  audience  reaction  to 
new  music  was  far  more  resistent  than  it  is  now,  a  time  in  which  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  when  asked,  'What  do  you  think  of  the  new  composers?'  could  retort,  'I 
hate  them!' 

Nor  did  Koussevitzky  cast  a  magic  spell  over  his  audience,  compelling  them  to 
instant  acceptance  of  the  new  scores  he  performed.  His  techniques  were  rather 
persistence — I  think  we  could  even  call  it  stubbornness — patience,  which  came 
from  his  canny  awareness  that  Boston  Symphony  programs  could  only  gradually 
be  infiltrated  with  new  American  music;  and  a  realistic  perception  of  the  full 
range  of  problems  confronting  the  performer  of  new  music  combined  with  a 
uniquely  comprehensive  view  of  the  ways  to  solve  them. 

Koussevitzky's  awareness  of  not  only  musical  but  general  cultural  problems  led 
to  his  commitment  to  new  music,  and,  as  Aaron  Copland  has  described  in  a 
Musical  Quarterly  article: 

'Out  of  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  creative  talent  of  our  time 
comes  his  belief  in  his  role  as  educator.  He  has  often  told  me  that 
the  director  of  an  orchestra  should  be  the  musical  leader  of  his 
community.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  himself  have  faith  in  the  work 
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he  plays;  the  orchestra  and  the  public  he  serves  must  also'  be 
convinced  of  its  value.  Thomas  Mann  might  have  had  Serge 
Koussevitzky  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "Great  conductors  of  music 
are  educators,  for  that  is  their  metier.  And  if  they  are  more  than 
just  professional  experts — which  they  have  to  be  to  be  great — their 
will  to  educate,  their  belief  in  education  reach  into  ethics  and  enter 
the  political -human  sphere."' 

Koussevitzky's  commitment  to  new  music  had  a  most  practical  base.  When 
someone  once  objected  to  his  playing  of  contemporary  scores,  he  insisted,  'If 
you  do  not  play  the  new,  eventually  you  will  not  have  the  old.'  In  other  words, 
an  art  form  in  which  there  is  not  continuing  creation  will  eventually  disappear. 
He  was  instinctively  aware  of  the  twin  problems  besetting  music  in  a  democratic 
society:  the  influence  of  the  mass  audience  which  tends  to  popularize  and 
sometimes  to  vulgarize  the  musical  experience,  and  the  resulting  isolation  of  the 
serious  composer.  He  repeatedly  voiced  the  need  to  'break  down  the  artificial 
barrier  between  the  initiated  and  the  non-initiated,  making  the  musical  lan- 
guage as  accessible  to  the  general  understanding  and  education  as  is  the  spoken 
language.'  But  the  way  to  do  this  was  through  education,  not  by  simplifying  the 
music.  In  his  address  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Opening  Exercises  in  1947 
he  pointed  out: 

'In  music,  we  have  reached  a  dangerous  impasse.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  music,  once  the  privilege  of  the 
"initiated,"  became  accessible  to  wide  layers  of  society,  bringing 
about  a  "mass  initiation"  of  the  listener  into  the  sphere  of  musical 
art.  This  spreading  of  music  in  the  masses,  at  too  rapid  a  pace, 
resulted  in  a  profound  misconception  of  that  music  as  a  means  of 
"entertainment"  and  "enjoyment"  to  be  passively  consumed  by  the 
listener.  Music  must  be  listened  to  creatively.  Only  active  love  can 
lead  to  the  understanding  of  art  and  of  its  lasting  value. 

'It  is  for  the  artist  musician  to  correct  that  fundamental  error,  to 
combat  the  inertia  of  the  passive  consumer,  and  recreate  in  the 
mind  and  consciousness  of  the  listener  the  true  meaning  of  music, 
as  an  art  of  eternal  value.' 

These  two  related  concerns — perpetuating  music  itself  and  educating  the  public 
governed  Koussevitzky's  entire  career. 

While  he  was  still  in  Russia  he  introduced  the  latest  European  music  not  only  in 
the  capital  cities  but  in  his  famous  Volga  River  excursions  to  the  provinces.  He 
was  distressed  that  Russian  composers  received  neither  royalties  nor  copyright 
protection  for  their  compositions  and  addressed  the  problem  by  starting  his  own 
publishing  house  in  Berlin.  Scriabin,  Rachmaninoff,  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff  were 
among  the  composers  who  benefitted. 

After  World  War  I  he  moved  to  Paris  and  took  the  Edition  Russe  with  him. 
Meanwhile  he  was  introducing  works  of  Russian  composers  at  his  celebrated 
Paris  and  London  concerts. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Paris,  Koussevitzky  had  already  faced  and  solved  what 
was  probably  his  most  critical  problem  as  a  conductor  of  new  music.  As  a  young 
conductor  he  had  been  passionately  attached  to  the  music  of  Scriabin;  he 
himself  commissioned  Scriabin's  Prometheus.  Scriabin,  who  had  become  the 
focus  of  a  cult,  made  it  clear  to  Koussevitzky  that  he  expected  him  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  promulgation  of  the  music  of  Scriabin.  However, 
Koussevitzky  insisted  on  performing  music  by  all  the  young  composers  around 
him  and  as  a  result  lost  Scriabin  as  a  friend.  Had  he  limited  himself  to  the  music 
of  Scriabin,  he  could  never  have  become  the  constructive  force  for  contempo- 
rary music  that  we  know  him  to  have  been. 

As  it  was,  he  performed  nearly  every  novelty  of  value  produced  during  the  years 
he  was  conducting  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Thanks  to  his  friendly 
attitude  to  the  younger  composers,  his  platform  became  a  sort  of  experimental 
laboratory  for  them — a  laboratory  which  no  one  else  would  provide  them. 

When  it  was  learned  that  Koussevitzky  would  take  over  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  beginning  in  the  1924-25  season,  a  member  of  the  orchestra  was 
heard  grumbling:  'I  think  that  he  brings  just  one  thing  to  us,  Russian  music' 
The  fear  of  an  overdose  of  Russian  music  soon  gave  way  to  another,  better- 
substantiated  concern  when  Koussevitzky  posed  his  famous  question,  'Who  are 
your  composers   in   America?'   In   the  first  weeks  of   his   Boston    residence   he 
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announced  his  plan  to  emphasize  new  music,  particularly  American  music,  and 
soon  he  made  Boston  a  focal  point  of  contemporary  art.  The  conservatives 
reacted  with  horror,  and  Koussevitzky  was  compelled  to  stress  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  neglecting  the  great  music  of  the  past. 

Consequently,  only  one  of  the  six  American  compositions  performed  during 
Koussevitzky's  first  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  an  unknown,  untried 
score,  one  of  those  ultra-modern  pieces  of  which  the  Boston  public  was  so 
afraid:  Aaron  Copland's  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra.  Two  of  the  six  were 
popular  pieces  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Charles  Loeffler  which  had  been  played 
several  times  before;  two  others,  works  by  Henry  Hadley  and  Henry  Eichheim, 
were  being  conducted  by  the  men  who  had  composed  them;  and  one  was 
Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  soloists.  That  Copland  shared  first  season  billing  with  these 
particular  composers  was  due  less  to  Koussevitzky's  eclecticism  than  to  his  di- 
plomacy. He  waited  until  February  of  that  first  season  to  introduce  the  Copland 
work.  Some  critics  and  many  subscribers  were  shocked  and  repelled  by  the 
symphony;  only  Philip  Hale  of  the  Herald  thanked  Koussevitzky  for  introducing 
new  works  'even  if  they  are  apparently  ugly  at  first  hearing.' 


After  this  first  shock  of  American  modernism  was  administered  to  the  Boston 
public,  Koussevitzky  waited  another  nine  months  to  renew  his  attack,  this  time 
with  Copland's  Music  for  Theatre;  with  this  work  the  jazz  idiom  probably  made 
its  first  entry  into  Symphony  Hall.  Music  for  Theatre  was  greeted  more  enthu- 
siastically by  the  audience  and  the  critics  and  was  chosen  with  Henry  Gilbert's 
Dance  in  Place  Congo — a  most  unlikely  combination — to  represent  American 
music  at  the  International  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  in  Frankfurt. 

In  general  Koussevitzky  made  a  point  of  introducing  American  composers  and 
works  gradually  and  repeating  them,  sometimes  in  the  same  season,  in  an  effort 
to  make  them  understood.  The  new  music  thus  made  its  difficult  way  over 
strong  opposition  met  and  frequently  mastered  by  Koussevitzky's  resolute  insist- 
ence. A  Boston  Symphony  chronicler  comments  that  'those  in  the  know  cau- 
tioned against  complaining  directly  to  the  conductor  about  vicious  harmonies  or 
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Who's  who 
in  the  long  run. 


barbaric  rhythms  in  a  new  work;  it  might  appear  again  on  the  program  a 
fortnight  hence!  (Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  pp.  102-103) 

Altogether  Koussevitzky  performed  well  over  300  American  compositions  during 
his  quarter  century  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Symphony  by  only  half  that  many 
composers.  A  substantial  number  of  composers  were  not  heard  just  once  or 
occasionally;  they  had  their  works  regularly  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Aaron  Copland  had  eleven  works  performed  by  the  BSO  and  several  of  them 
repeated,  making  him  the  most  played  composer  of  his  generation.  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill  actually  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  twelve  works  per- 
formed by  the  BSO.  Walter  Piston,  with  nine  works  played,  almost  equalled 
Copland;  Bloch  was  heard  in  nine  compositions;  Berezowsky  in  eight;  Roy  Harris 
in  all  six  symphonies;  William  Schuman  in  five,  Barber  in  five;  Howard  Hanson  in 
four;  Randall  Thompson  and  Leo  Sowerby  each  in  three. 

Some  of  these  compositions  had  been  commissioned  by  Koussevitzky.  He  had 
begun  commissioning  in  his  thirties  back  in  Russia.  When  he  arrived  in  Boston, 
commissioning  was  anything  but  an  established  practice  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Koussevitzky  commissioned 
a  number  of  leading  composers.  Among  the  works  which  emerged  were  Cop- 
land, Symphonic  Ode;  Hindemith,  Konzertmusik;  Honegger,  Symphony  No.  7; 
Prokofieff,  Symphony  No.  4;  Respighi,  Metamorphoseon;  Roussel,  Symphony 
No.  3;  and  Stravinsky,  Symphony  of  Psalms.  In  addition  to  the  commissioned 
works,  Koussevitzky  performed  during  the  anniversary  season  eight  American 
works  that  were  already  in  existence,  five  of  which  had  never  before  been 
performed  in  Boston.  What  is  significant  is  that  Koussevitzky  sought  out  existing 
American  works  that  were  neglected.  In  our  day  when  orchestras  generally 
commission  a  new  work  from  a  composer  without  bothering  to  perform  any  of 
his  existing  music,  Koussevitzky's  example  is  instructive. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  fiftieth  anniversary  season,  1931- 
1932,  another  leading  orchestra — better  not  named  here — made  the  following 
announcement: 

'The  program  for  the  season  will  be  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
acknowledged  masterpieces  of  orchestral  music.  The  directors  of 
the  association  feel  that  in  times  such  as  the  present  audiences 
prefer  music  which  they  know  and  love  and  that  performance  of 
debatable  music  should  be  postponed  until  a  more  suitable  time. 
With  these  opinions  the  conductors  fully  concur.' 

The  time  was  the  depression  which  may  account  for  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  that  orchestral  association.  Koussevitzky  viewed  his  responsibility  in  the 
depression  years  quite  differently.  He  gave  the  following  statement  to  the  press 
that  same  season: 

'It  is  the  duty  of  American  orchestras  to  give  due  representation  to 
the  work  of  American  composers.  They  must  work,  and  the  orches- 
tras must  play  their  music' 

Koussevitzky's  commissioning  activity  was  increased  when  in  1942  he  estab- 
lished the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation;  and  again  when  later  in  that  decade 
he  sold  the  Edition  Russe  and  used  the  money  for  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  first  work  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Foundation  was  Britten's  Peter 
Grimes.  Perhaps  the  best-known  is  the  second  commission,  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  Orchestra.  The  list  of  composers  commissioned  to  date  represents  all  types  of 
contemporary  composition  and  extends  Koussevitzky's  eclecticism. 

Although  by  1940  the  Boston  public  had  become  the  most  sophisticated  sym- 
phony audience  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  anywhere,  Koussevitzky  was 
far  from  satisfied.  He  had  already  expanded  the  repertoire  vastly;  but  his  most 
important  work  as  an  educator  had  not  yet  begun.  He-was  concerned  about  the 
audiences  outside  Boston;  he  wanted  to  attract  young  people  to  music,  espe- 
cially to  contemporary  music;  he  knew  that  composers  needed  vital  contact  with 
performers,  the  kind  that  comes  from  spending  time  together  in  an  unhurried 
atmosphere.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  string  players  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  public  schools  were  doing  almost  nothing  to 
alleviate  it. 
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And  when  the  possibility  of  a  summer  program  here  at  Tanglewood  presented 
itself,  Koussevitzky  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  attack  all  of  these  problems  at 
once.  He  did  not  view  Tanglewood  merely  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  summer 
home  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  nor  did  he  plan  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  exclusively  as  a  training  program  for  gifted  young  performers.  Beyond 
providing  training  for  young  performers,  Koussevitzky  was  interested  in  devel- 
oping a  musical  community  at  Tanglewood  from  which  a  musical  culture  would 
emerge.  He  explained  this  in  his  address  at  the  Opening  Exercises  in  1941: 

'I  believe  that  general  culture  in  a  certain  measure  plays  a  more 
important  role  than  even  professional  musical  education,  just  be- 
cause of  the  participation  of  the  masses  which  influences  the 
course  of  culture  and  the  very  process  of  its  development.  .  .  . 

'The  professional  sphere,  if  it  does  not  develop  as  a  natural  product 
of  the  general  sphere  and  receive  living  nourishment  from  it,  will 
inevitably  die  off,  turning  into  academicism.  Therefore,  the  basic 
principle  in  this  field  is  .  .  .  the  establishment  of  a  link  between 
musical  execution,  truly  free  musical  creative  work  and  the  living 
cultural  consciousness.' 

Specifically,  Koussevitzky's  goal  was  implemented  by  establishing  two  separate 
but  mutually  inspiring  programs:  a  School  for  Advanced  Study  which  had  four 
divisions — conducting,  advanced  orchestral  playing,  an  opera  class  and  com- 
position— and  what  might  be  called  an  extension  division  for  people  who  are 
devoted  to  music  but  are  not  professional  musicians. 

In  the  first  summer,  Aaron  Copland  was  head  of  the  composition  department 
with  Paul  Hindemith  as  a  guest  artist-teacher;  and  the  first  student  composition 
class  included  young  talents  such  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Lukas  Foss,  David  Dia- 
mond and  Irving  Fine.  The  students  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Boston 
Symphony  rehearsals.  During  this  first  season,  guest  lecturers  were  invited  for 
two  series  of  lectures  that  reflected  the  wide  range  of  musical  concerns  at  the 
Music  Center.  In  its  inception  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was,  as  Gunther 
Schuller  has  recently  described  it,  'Koussevitzky's  answer  to  the  camaraderie  of 
the  Parisian  cafes  and  the  St  Petersburg  artists'  cabarets  where  musicians,  artists, 
art  patrons  and  dilettantes  gathered  together  to  argue,  discuss,  to  influence 
and  inspire  each  other — to  produce  here  at  Tanglewood  an  environment  where 
the  creation  and  performance  of  music  could  be  pursued  without  distraction  and 
in  relative  isolation  from  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world.' 

The  contribution  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  to  contemporary  music  has 
grown  beyond  Koussevitzky's  specific  plans  for  it.  It  now  provides  an  environ- 
ment where  new  music  can  be  performed  with  a  concentration  that  could  not 
be  duplicated  anywhere. 

Although  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  become  in  recent  years  the  summer 
capital  of  contemporary  music,  it  can  only  serve  as  a  model.  But  what  is  ex- 
perienced here  can  create  a  need  elsewhere.  The  late  architect,  Louis  I.  Kahn, 
gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  peculiar  phenomenon  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  creative  arts: 

'The  creation  of  art  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  a  need  but  the  creation 
of  a  need.  The  world  never  needed  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony 
until  he  created  it.  Now  we  could  not  live  without  it.' 

More  than  anything  else,  Koussevitzky's  legacy  to  us  is  that  as  a  conductor  he 
created  a  need  for  the  continuing  creation  and  performance  of  music,  and  in  his 
role  as  educator  he  worked  tirelessly  to  inculcate  that  sense  of  need  in  all.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  stand  as  a  lasting 
tribute  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  in  1974,  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  is 
still  our  contemporary. 
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Who  can  you  trust  when  your 
personal  trust  officer  isn't  here? 


A  personal  trust  at  State 
Street  Bank  is  based  on  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  You  and  your  trust 
officer.  It's  a  practical,  efficient  and 
unique  system. 

Your  personal  trust  officer 
is  responsible  for  both  the  administra- 
tion and  investments  in  your  trust. 
It's  a  case  of  one  person  knowing  your 
goals  and  seeing  that  they're  met 
exactly. 

But  even  our  trust  people 
are  people.  They  go  on  vacation  just 
like  you.  Your  trust  activity  and  our 
personal  service  doesn't,  however. 

When  we  gave  our  personal 
trust  people  the  large  responsibility 
they  have,  we  also  gave  them  a  small 
group  of  other  trust  officers  to  share 
it  with.  It  amounts  to  small  depart- 
ments within  our  major  trust 
department. 


They  share  each  other's 
problems.  They  even  share  corre- 
spondence. Each  knows  pretty  well 
what  the  other  person's  involved 
with. 

So  should  you  call  and  find 
that  your  trust  officer  is  gone,  you 
will  find  someone  who  knows  where 
your  trust  is  going.  And  like  the 
person  you've  come  to  trust,  he'll  be 
a  thoroughly  competent  professional. 

That  kind  of  back-up  makes 
our  trust  service  one-of-a-kind.  You 
should  know  more  about  it.  Call  Pete 
Buchanan  at  (617)  786-3218.  And  if 
he's  away  for  a  bit,  his  back-up  man 
will  have  all  the  answers. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 
COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY -FOUR  TH  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  October  3  7  974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  October  4  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  October  5  1974  at  8.30 

Tuesday  evening  October  8  1974  at  8.30  in  Providence 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

RAVEL  Le  tombeau  de  Couperin 

Prelude 

Forlane 
Menuet 
Rigaudon 


RUSH  The  Cloud  Messenger 

First  Boston  performance 

intermission 


STRAUSS 


Don  Quixote    op.  35 


Introduction   -  Theme  with  Variations 
Finale 

JULES  ESKIN    cello 
BURTON  FINE     viola 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.45,  the  concerts 
on  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Tuesday  about  10.15 

By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking 

is  allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the 

Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  member  of  the  Arts  Rhode  Island 
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MAURICE  RAVEL 

Le  tombeau  de  Couperin 

by  James  Lyons 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees  on  7  March  1875  and  died  in  Paris 
on  28  December  1937.  The  suite  in  its  orchestral  form  was  first  performed  at  a 
Pasdeloup  concert  in  Paris  under  Rhene-Baton  on  28  February  1920.  It  was 
introduced  in  this  country  by  Pierre  Monteux  at  these  concerts  on  19  November 
of  the  same  year.  The  most  recent  performances  in  this  series  were  in  October 
1967  under  the  direction  of  Jorge  Mester. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  trumpet,  harp  and  strings. 

Ostensibly  this  music  represents  neoclassic  expression  in  its  purest  dis- 
tillate. And  it  was,  indeed,  conceived  as  a  pianistic  idealization  of  the 
clavecin  aesthetic  exemplified  by  Francois  Couperin  le  Grand.  But  that 
was  in  the  fateful  summer  of  1914,  and  even  Ravel's  sleepy  St  Jean-de- 
Luz  was  traumatized  by  the  news  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand's 
assassination  at  Sarajevo.  France  mobilized  overnight,  and  by  August 
was  at  war.  By  then  the  sketches  for  Le  tombeau  de  Couperin  were  in  a 
desk  drawer. 
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When  he  returned  to  them  three  wretched  years  later  the  composer 
was  a  very  different  man,  broken  in  health  and  shattered  emotionally 
by  the  loss  of  his  mother,  who  had  died  barely  a  week  after  his  medical 
discharge.  Thus  it  was  that  the  six  movements  became  as  many  'tombs- 
tones' (each  one  inscribed  separately)  for  friends  and  regimental  com- 
rades who  had  been  killed  on  the  Western  Front. 

As  a  work  for  solo  piano  —  Ravel's  last,  incidentally  —  Le  tombeau  was 
not  a  notable  success.  Strictly  speaking  it  could  not  have  been  because 
it  marked  a  stylistic  retrogression  after  the  harmonic  leaps  forward  in 
the  Valse  nobles  et  sentimentales  and  Gaspard  de  la  nuit.  But  fortu- 
nately that  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 


Two  years  later,  by  which  time  Ravel  was  much  healthier  in  body  and 
spirit,  he  was  delighted  to  hear  the  Jean  Bbrlin  wanted  to  choreograph 
Le  tombeau  for  Rolf  de  Mare's  Swedish  Ballet  (actually  the  suggestion 
had  come  from  Ravel's  old  Montmartre  confrere,  the  conductor  D.  E. 
Inghelbrecht).  Whereupon  the  composer  himself  scored  four  of  the 
movements  as  a  concert  suite,  omitting  the  Fugue  and  Toccata  and 
also,  significantly,  omitting  all  of  the  dedications  —  as  if  to  testify  that 
in  this  orchestral  guise  Le  tombeau  was  not  a  mere  arrangement  but  a 
new  work  altogether,  intended  to  have  a  life  of  its  own.  And  so  it  has 
had,  uninterruptedly,  ever  since  its  Paris  premiere  on  February  28 
1920. 

Ironically,  the  orchestral  version  of  Le  tombeau  de  Couperin  probably 
has  more  neoclassic  purity  in  its  resplendence  than  the  leaner-lined 
keyboard  prototype;  the  modern  orchestra,  after  all,  was  the  in- 
strument Ravel  knew  best.  No  matter,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  genre  — 
whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Edwin  Evans  that  the  composer  in- 
carnated 'the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classicism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.' 

The  concert  suite  comprises  a  Prelude,  Forlane,  Menuet,  and  Rigaudon. 
The  forlane  is  akin  to  the  jig,  but  not  to  Bach's  because,  being  Italian  in 
origin,  it  is  not  contrapuntal.  Admirers  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will 
recall  his  use  of  'rigadoon'  as  a  synonym  for  'sashy'  in  Elsie  Venner; 
Rousseau  had  ascribed  the  form  to  a  certain  dancing  master  named 
Rigaud,  but  in  fact  no  one  can  attest  to  its  origins.  Whatever  the 
disparate  natal  circumstances  involved,  as  importuned  by  Ravel  these 
old  dances  become  as  one  in  their  evocation  —  or  simulation  —  of  an 
unmistakably  Gallic  quintessence. 


LOREN  RUSH 

The  Cloud  Messenger 

Program  note  by  the  composer 


Born  in  1935  in  Southern  California,  Loren  Rush  currently  resides  in  Point 
Richmond,  California.  He  completed  The  Cloud  Messenger  in  Rome  during  the 
summer  of  1970,  and  its  first  performance  was  given  the  following  year  by  the 
Rome  Symphony  Orchestra  (RAI),  Giampiero  Taverna  conducting.  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance 
on  April  8  1973,  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  work  was  later  performed,  under  the 
direction  of  Niklaus  Wyss,  during  that  orchestra's  tour  of  the  USSR.  The  current 
performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes,  alto  flute,  two  piccolos,  three  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contrabassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  fluegelhorn,  four  trombones,  tuba,  celesta,  keyboard 
glockenspiel,  amplified  harpsichord,  two  harps,  acoustic  guitar,  piano,  tam-tams, 
glockenspiels,  bass  drums,  marimba,  cymbals,  jazz  set,  tom-toms,  vibraphone, 
xylophone,  chimes,  strings. 

Loren  Rush  began  the  study  of  piano  at  the  age  of  six  and  gradually 
extended  his  studies  to  include  bassoon,  contrabass,  percussion  and  the 
Japanese  koto,  the  instrument  he  uses  as  a  compositional  aid.  He  stud- 
ied composition  with  Robert  Erickson  and  attended  San  Francisco  State 
University,  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, where  he  received  a  doctoral  degree.  His  fellowships  and 
awards  include  the  Rome  Prize,  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  Award 
and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship.  He  has  been  active  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  both  as  a  conductor  and  instrumentalist  in  the  performance 
of  new  music.  As  Stanford  Artificial  Intelligence  Project  Visiting  Scholar, 
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he  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Stanford  Computer  Music  Project, 
where,  in  his  own  words,  'a  small  group  of  composers  is  using  a  large 
computer  as  a  musical  instrument.'  Mr  Rush  wrote  the  following  com- 
ments for  the  American  premiere  of  The  Cloud  Messenger: 

'If  I  were  to  refer  to  The  Cloud  Messenger  as  "this  difficult  achievement 
with  its  infinitely  demanding  thorough  details,  strong  in  its  means  of 
expression,  but  extremely  sensitive  and  informed  throughout  by  math- 
ematics, the  creator  of  the  ineffable  mystery  of  space,"  I  would  be 
quoting  Le  Corbusier  on  his  cathedral  at  Ronchamp  at  the  benediction 
in  1955. 

'I  especially  notice  in  the  quote  the  early  reference  to  details.  Often  the 
artist  spends  so  much  time  on  the  details  that  when  asked  about  a 
particular  work  he  will  neglect  the  primary  formation  and  inspiration  of 
the  work  and  give  an  account  of  the  details.  (The  painter  Jack  Bailey  is 
capable  of  extremely  fast  execution.  When  once  I  asked  how  his  paint- 
ing was  going  he  said  that  he  had  spent  the  entire  day  on  an  old 
woman's  left  nostril.) 

'After  the  premiere  of  Nexus  16  at  Tanglewood  in  1964  Erich  Leinsdorf 
asked  me  to  write  a  piece  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  By  the 
following  summer  in  Point  Richmond  I  had  a  fairly  precise  mental 
image  of  the  piece  and  even  a  few  sketches,  and  by  the  fall  of  1967  I 
was  able  to  show  him  in  New  York  the  score  in  nearly  complete  form, 
except  for  some  of  the  detail.  He  agreed  to  program  the  piece  as  soon 
as  he  received  the  score  in  a  form  complete  enough  that  the  perform- 
ance parts  could  be  made.  The  Cloud  Messenger  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1970.  By  then  I  had  been  living  in  Rome  for  a  year  and 
Erich  Leinsdorf  had  retired  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Cloud  Messenger  was  premiered  in  1971  with  the  Rome  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (RAI)  conducted  by  Giampiero  Taverna.  It  is  in  one 
movement  and  scored  in  ninety-nine  individually  defined  instrumental 
parts.  It  is  mainly  dramatic,  a  sort  of  musical  "theater  of  the  mind" 
where  several  musical  "characters"  are  developed  in  various  dramatic 
relationships.  Liszt  probably  would  have  called  it  a  tone  poem. 

'The  title  is  somewhat  more  evocative  than  descriptive.' 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Knightly 
Character     op.  35 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Strauss  completed  the  score  of  Don  Quixote  on  December  29  1897.  Fritz 
Wullner  conducted  the  premiere  at  Cologne  on  March  8  1898.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  Don  Quixote  on  February  12  1904;  Rudolf 
Krasselt  and  Max  Zach  were  the  soloists,  Wilhelm  Gericke  the  conductor.  The 
composer  himself  conducted  a  performance  two  months  later  at  a  Boston  Sym- 
phony Pension  Fund  concert,  with  the  same  soloists.  The  Orchestra  played  the 
work  most  recently  in  February  1973;  Jules  Eskin  and  Burton  Fine  were  the 
soloists,  William  Steinberg  the  conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  6  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
tenor  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  wind 
machine,  glockenspiel,  harp  and  strings,  with  solo  cello  and  viola. 

Don  Quixote,  more  than  any  other  subject  which  Richard  Strauss  fell 
upon  in  the  triumphant  progress  of  his  tone  poems,  seemed  to  match 
his  musical  proclivities.  The  strain  of  the  bizarre  which  runs  through  all 
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his  music,  his  richly  apparelled  melodic  felicity,  the  transfiguring  pas- 
sion which  sets  the  seal  of  enduring  beauty  upon  each  of  his  more 
important  scores  —  these  qualities  were  finely  released  and  closely 
integrated  by  the  tale  of  the  lunatic  knight,  where  also  eccentricity 
becomes  charm,  where  gross  realism,  at  one  moment  ridiculous  and 
pitiable,  is  suddenly  touched  with  the  dreams  and  visions  of  chivalry. 
The  rounded  picture  which  Cervantes  drew,  where  such  baser  elements 
as  farcical  humor  and  incongruity  contribute  to  the  full  portrait  of  a 
noble  and  lovable  character,  has  found  its  just  counterpart  in  Strauss's 
musical  narrative. 

Strauss  is  said  to  have  written  and  allowed  to  be  inserted  in  the  printed 
programs  of  early  performances  identification  of  each  variation.  An 
elaborate  and  detailed  explanation  by  Arthur  Hahn  appeared  in  Schles- 
inger's  Musikfuhrer.  (The  composer  gave  no  authorization  of  these.) 
Certain  notes  were  allowed  in  a  published  piano  arrangement.  In  the 
full  score,  only  two  verbal  clues  appear:  over  the  theme  of  Don  Quixote 
is  inscribed  'Don  Quixote,  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance', 
and  over  the  theme  of  the  squire,  which  shortly  follows,  merely  his 
name:  'Sancho  Panza'.  The  variations  are  no  more  than  numbered,  save 
when  there  is  an  occasional  adjective  attached  to  the  tempo  indication. 
The  introduction  is  marked  'Ritterlich  und  galant',  the  second  variation 
'Kriegerisch'. 


INTRODUCTION 

Strauss's  'Variations'  have  no  real  resemblance  to  the  classical  form  of 
that  name.  Instead  of  one  theme,  there  are  three,  corresponding  with 
the  principal  characters  in  the  story  almost  as  leading  motives:  Don 
Quixote,  Dulcinea  —  the  lady  of  his  dreams  —  and  Sancho  Panza.  Each 
appears  constantly  in  relation  to  the  succession  of  musical  episodes. 
Indeed,  the  themes  are  not  varied  in  the  traditional  sense  of  ornamen- 
tation or  modification  by  development.  They  rather  proceed  on  their 
way  basically  unchanged,  encountering  various  adventures  in  a  musical 
sense  corresponding  to  the  story,  reflecting  the  circumstance  of  the 
moment  as  higher  or  baser  aspirations  collide  with  reality  and  are 
rebuffed.  In  the  introduction,  before  the  composer  is  ready  even  to 
make  the  explicit  statements  of  his  themes,  he  has  foreshadowed  the 
character  of  Don  Quixote,  and  of  Dulcinea,  who  dominates  Don  Quix- 
ote's thoughts.  He  has  developed  a  preliminary  fragment  of  the  theme 
with  a  rich  cluster  of  episodes,  and  has  set  the  tone  of  his  story  in 
masterly  fashion,  establishing  a  precise  mood  which  is  at  once  romance 
and  eccentricity,  which  hovers  always  between  noble  dreaming  and 
madness.  The  Knight  is  immediately  disclosed,  his  bold  chivalric  outline 
subsides  into  tender  musing;  and  the  music  of  Dulcinea  is  heard  from 
the  solo  oboe  over  a  harp  accompaniment.  Thoughts  of  Dulcinea  at 
once  engender  in  the  hero's  mind  thoughts  of  brave  deeds  to  be 
undertaken  in  her  defense.  The  Knight's  theme,  stated  in  heroic  aug- 
mentation by  the  brass,  leads  to  a  climax  as  a  harp  glissando  rises  to  a 
crashing  chord.  Here  is  the  point,  say  the  analysts,  where  Don  Quixote 
goes  mad,  where,  as  the  book  has  it,  his  wits  are  'wholly  extinguished'. 

The  hero  of  Cervantes,  according  to  the  opening  of  the  book,  was  an 
old-fashioned  gentleman  of  a  village  in  La  Mancha,  who  lived  sparsely 
upon  his  income. 

His  pot  consisted  daily  of  somewhat  more  beef  than  mutton;  a  gallimawfry  each 
night,  collopes  and  eggs  on  Saturdayes,  lentils  on  Fridayes,  and  a  lean  pigeon  on 
Sundayes  did  consume  three  parts  of  his  rents.  [He  had  little  to  do  to  pass  his 
time  besides  reading  books  on  knight-errantry,  and  meditating  upon  an  out- 
moded chivalry.  At  last  — ]  through  his  little  sleep  and  much  reading,  he  dried 
up  his  brains  in  such  sort,  as  he  lost  wholly  his  judgment.  [He  then  — ]  fell  into 
one  of  the  strangest  conceits  that  madman  ever  stumbled  on  in  this  world,  to 
wit,  it  seemed  unto  him  very  requisite  and  behooveful,  as  well  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  his  honors,  as  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  that  he 
himself  should  become  a  knight  errant,  and  go  throughout  the  world  with  his 
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A  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son— even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office  for 
information  on  the  varied  options.  There 
are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes  and 
budgets: 

-ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

— some  starting  at  11. 00  am,  some  at  8.30  pm 
and  some  at  7.30  pm 
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This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  — 22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday  —22  concerts  at  8.30 

(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 


Thursday  10 
Tuesday  B 
Thursday  A 
Thursday  B 

Thursday  Morning 


—10  concerts  at  8.30 
— 6  concerts  at  7.30 
— 6  concerts  at  8.30 
— 3  concerts  at  8.30 
('Romantic'  series) 
—  3Thursdaysat  11.00 


Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  The  Romantic  series  starts 
in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets  ideal  for 
Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  rem- 
ind us  of  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  of- 
fice and  make  an  application  so  you  will 
not  be  left  out  next  season.  Individual 
tickets  and  Open  Rehearsal  tickets  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Box  Office. 

Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 


horse  and  armor  to  seek  adventures,  and  practice  in  person  all  that  he  had  read 
was  used  by  knights  of  yoare,  revenging  of  all  kinds  of  injuries,  and  offering 
himself  to  occasions  and  dangers,  which  being  once  happily  achieved,  might 
gain  him  eternal  renown.  * 

Unearthing  an  ancestral  suit  of  armor,  which  lacked  a  helmet,  he  de- 
vised the  missing  part  from  cardboard  and,  requiring  a  horse,  he 
mounted  the  steed  Rozinante,  an  animal  which  'had  more  quarters 
than  pence  in  a  sixpence  through  leanness'. 

Upon  a  certain  morning,  somewhat  before  the  day  (being  one  of  the  warmest  of 
July)  he  armed  himself  Cap  a  pie,  mounted  on  Rozinante,  laced  on  his  ill- 
contrived  helmet,  imbraced  his  target,  took  his  launce,  and  by  a  postern-door  of 
his  base-court  issued  out  to  the  field,  marvelous  jocund  and  content  to  see  with 
what  facility  he  had  commenced  his  good  desires. 


THEME 

The  theme  already  clearly  indicated  and  developed  is  first  stated  in  its 
rounded  fulness  by  the  solo  cello.  There  follows  immediately  the  theme 
of  Sancho  Panza.  It  emerges  from  the  bass  clarinet  and  tuba  with  an 
earthy  peasant  plainness  and  is  taken  up  by  the  solo  viola.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  tone  poem,  the  cello  is  to  depict  Don  Quixote,  and 
the  viola  his  squire.  Strauss  is  as  apt  in  his  delineation  of  Sancho  Panza 
as  of  his  master.  'He  had  a  great  belly,  a  short  stature,  and  thick  legges,' 
wrote  Cervantes,  'and  therefore  I  judge  he  was  called  Canca  [thigh 
bones]  or  Panca  [paunch],  for  both  these  names  are  written  indiffer- 
ently of  him  in  the  history.'  He  is  stolid  and  loyal,  eager  for  the  material 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  life,  but  takes  his  medicine  cheerfully  enough 
when  he  gets  from  his  master  little  but  a  dubious  fare  of  hopes  to  an 
accompaniment  of  knocks  from  the  world  they  encounter.  Strauss's 
Sancho  Panza,  like  the  Spanish  original,  is  a  homespun,  good-natured 
fellow,  jogging  along  stoutly  beside  his  crackbrained  master,  and  never 
quite  losing  his  faith  in  him. 


"The  quotations  are  from  the  first  English  translation,  made  by  James  Shelton 
(Edition  of  1620). 
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VARIATION  1 

The  first  variation  ('Gemachlich')  is  unmistakably  the  adventure  of  the 
windmills.  Don  Quixote's  theme  (cello  solo),  and  that  of  Sancho  Panza 
(now  bass  clarinet)  are  stated  jointly  as  if  the  two  companions  were 
trotting  along  together.  One  hears  the  ponderous  sails  of  the  windmills, 
the  wind  which  stirs  them,  the  onslaught  of  the  Knight,  his  downfall 
(descending  harp  glissando  and  drum  beats).  The  Knight  is  left  with 
only  his  tender  thoughts  of  Dulcinea  unshaken. 


VARIATION  2 

This  variation,  which  Strauss  indicates  as  'warlike',  recalls  the  adventure 
of  the  flock  of  sheep.  The  bleating  of  the  sheep  is  accomplished  on  the 
muted  brass.  Don  Quixote  finds  his  new  imaginary  enemy  less  obdu- 
rate, but  gets  another  cracked  head  of  his  pains. 

'How?'  quoth  Don  Quixote.  'Dost  not  thou  heare  the  horses  neigh,  the  trumpets 
sound,  and  the  noyse  of  the  drummes?'  'I  hear  nothing  else,'  said  Sancho,  'but 
the  great  bleating  of  many  sheepe.' 

And  so  it  was  indeed,  for  by  this  time,  the  two  flocks  did  approach  them  very 
neere.  .  .  .  Don  Quixote  set  spurres  to  Rozinante,  and  setting  his  lance  in  the 
rest,  he  flung  downe  from  the  hillock  like  a  thunderbolt.  Sancho  cryed  to  him  as 
loud  as  he  could,  saying  'Returne,  good  Sir  Don  Quixote,  for  I  vow  unto  God, 
that  all  those  which  you  go  to  charge,  are  but  sheepe  and  muttons.  Returne,  I 
say  —  alas  that  ever  I  was  borne,  what  madnesse  is  this?  Look,  for  there  is 
neither  gyant,  nor  knight,  nor  cats,  nor  armes,  nor  shields,  parted,  nor  whole, 
nor  pure  azures,  nor  divellish.  What  is  it  that  you  do,  wretch  that  I  am?'  For  all 
this,  Don  Quixote  did  not  returne  —  but  entered  into  the  middest  of  the  flocke 
of  sheep,  and  began  to  lance  them  with  such  courage  and  fury,  as  if  hee  did  in 
good  earnest  encounter  his  mortall  enemies. 

The  sheep-heards  that  came  with  the  flock  cried  to  him  to  leave  off;  but  seeing 
their  words  took  no  effect,  they  unloosed  their  slings,  and  began  to  salute  his 
pate  with  stones  as  great  as  one's  fist. 

(Book  3,  chapter  4) 

VARIATION  3 

This  variation  consists  of  a  musical  dialogue  suggestive  of  the  many 
discourses  which  took  place  between  the  Knight  and  his  squire.  Don 
Quixote  seems  to  speak  of  the  virtues  and  rewards  of  chivalry.  Sancho 
Panza  is  dazzled  by  a  glittering  vision  which  his  master  holds  out  to 
him  of  an  island  of  which  he  shall  be  Governor.  But  the  Knight's 
speculations  upon  the  ideal,  his  rapturous  musings  upon  the  Lady  Dul- 
cinea, the  little  serving  man  cannot  follow.  He  is  about  to  interrupt 
with  his  more  prosaic  thoughts  when  the  master  rebukes  and  silences 
him. 


VARIATION  4 

The  two  adventurers  meet  a  company  of  pilgrims  singing  their  hymns 
as  they  go.  Don  Quixote  decides  at  once  that  they  are  desperadoes 
who  are  abducting  a  great  lady.  He  rushes  to  the  rescue.  But  the 
servants  of  God  stoutly  hold  their  ground,  and  the  Knight  falls  again  as 
his  victors  go  on  their  way  placidly  resuming  their  singing.  Sancho 
Panza  hastens  to  the  side  of  his  prostrate  master,  thinking  that  he  has 
been  surely  killed  this  time,  but  there  are  signs  of  life. 
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VARIATION  5 

This  variation  has  been  called  the  'Vision  of  Dulcinea'.  Don  Quixote 
refuses  to  sleep  at  night  while  danger  is  at  hand,  and  sits  beside  his 
slumbering  servant.  His  thoughts  turn  again  to  Dulcinea,  as  her  theme 
is  tenderly  woven  with  his  own.  The  variation  becomes  a  rapturous 
nocturne. 

VARIATION  6 

Blunt  reality  follows  hard  upon  the  visionary  variation.  The  two  pass  on 
the  road  a  blowsy  country  wench  whom  Sancho  points  out  jokingly  as 
Dulcinea.  It  is  not  she,  but  it  might  as  well  be.  The  music  breaks  in 
upon  romantic  illusion,  with  coarse  and  boisterous  dance  measures. 
Don  Quixote  decides  that  some  insidious  magic  power  has  worked  this 
transformation,  and  he  swears  vengeance. 

VARIATION  7 

'The  ride  through  the  air'.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  are  seated 
blindfolded  upon  a  wooden  horse,  and  are  led  by  their  imagination  to 
believe  that  they  are  galloping  through  the  air.  Rushing  chromatic 
passages,  supported  by  a  wind  machine  off  stage,  create  a  sense  of 
motion.  The  pedal  in  D  on  drums  and  basses  has  been  pointed  out  as 
signifying  that  the  pair  have  never  left  the  ground. 

VARIATION  8 

'The  voyage  in  the  magic  boat'.  Don  Quixote  finds  an  empty  boat  on 
the  shore  of  a  stream,  and  believes  that  it  has  been  miraculously  placed 
at  his  disposal  so  that  he  may  accomplish  a  rescue.  The  two  push  off 
from  the  shore  as  the  Knight's  theme  is  transformed  into  a  barcarolle. 
But  the  boat  capsizes  and  they  barely  manage  to  swim  to  land.  Their 
disputation  ends  this  time  in  a  joint  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  their 
deliverance  from  drowning. 

VARIATION  9 

This  variation  is  marked  'quickly  and  stormily'.  Don  Quixote  proceeds 
upon  Rozinante  still  undaunted.  Two  mendicant  friars  appear  upon  the 
road  ahead,  plodding  along  peaceably  upon  their  mules.  The  Knight 
sees  in  them  a  pair  of  malignant  magicians,  the  very  ones  who  have 
been  playing  so  many  tricks  upon  him.  He  interrupts  their  chant  (two 
bassoons  unaccompanied)  by  a  sudden  charge  which  effectually  puts 
them  to  flight. 

VARIATION  10 


, 


A  friend  of  Don  Quixote's  youth  contrives  a  scheme  to  cure  him  of  his 
mad  delusions  and  suicidal  exploits,  which  have  by  this  time  become  a 
public  nuisance.  He  masquerades  in  knightly  armor  and  challenges  the 
Don  to  combat,  on  the  understanding  that  the  vanquished  must  im- 
plicitly obey  the  victor's  will.  They  engage  furiously  in  battle. 

They  both  of  them  set  spurres  to  their  horses,  and  the  Knight  of  the  White 
Moone's  being  the  swifter,  met  Don  Quixote  ere  hee  had  ranne  a  quarter  of  his 
careere  so  forcibly  (without  touching  him  with  his  lance,  for  it  seemed  he 
carried  it  aloft  on  purpose)  that  he  tumbled  horse  and  man  both  to  the  ground, 
and  Don  Quixote  had  a  terrible  fall;  so  he  got  straight  on  the  top  of  him;  and, 
clapping  his  lance's  point  upon  his  visor,  said,  'You  are  vanquished,  Knight,  and 
a  dead  man,  if  you  confesse  not,  according  to  the  conditions  of  our  combate.' 
Don  Quixote,  all  bruised  and  amazed,  without  heaving  up  his  visor,  as  he  had 
spoken  out  of  a  toombe,  with  a  faint  and  weak  voice,  said,  'Dulcinea  del  Toboso 
is  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world,  and  I  the  unfortunatest  Knight  on  earth;  and 
it  is  not  fit  that  my  weaknes  defraud  this  truth;  thrust  your  lance  into  me, 
Knight,  and  kill  mee,  since  you  have  bereaved  me  of  my  honor.'  'Not  so  truly,' 
quoth  he  of  the  White  Moone,  'let  the  fame  of  my  Lady  Dulcinea's  beauty  live  in 
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her  entirenesse;  I  am  only  contented  that  the  grand  Don  Quixote  retire  home 
for  a  yeere,  or  til  such  time  as  I  please,  as  we  agreed,  before  we  began  the 
battell.'  .  .  .  And  Don  Quixote  answered  that,  so  nothing  were  required  of  him  in 
prejudice  of  his  lady  Dulcinea,  hee  would  accomplish  all  the  rest,  like  a  true  and 
punctuall  knight. 

(Part  2,  chapter  44) 

Don  Quixote  realizes  in  anguish  that  now  even  his  fair  intentions  and 
brave  determination  are  of  no  avail.  He  resolves  to  adopt  the  simple  life 
of  the  shepherd  (as  the  pastoral  theme  from  the  sheep  variation  is 
heard).  The  illusions,  the  haunting  shadows  are  at  last  swept  away,  and 
his  mind  clears. 

FINALE 

'The  death  of  Don  Quixote'.  The  Knight  has  regained  his  sanity  (his 
theme  loses  its  eccentric  guise)  but  his  spirit  is  broken  and  his  strength 
is  ebbing  away.  His  friends  and  the  members  of  his  household,  gath- 
ered around  him,  are  incredulous  at  first  as  he  addresses  them  in  words 
of  sound  sense. 

He  had  no  sooner  ended  his  discourse  and  signed  and  sealed  his  will  and 
testament,  but  a  swouning  and  faintness  surprising  him,  he  stretched  himselfe 
the  full  length  of  his  bed.  All  the  company  were  much  distracted  and  mooved 
thereat,  and  ranne  presently  to  help  him;  and  during  the  space  of  three  days, 
that  he  lived  after  he  had  made  his  will,  he  did  swoun  and  fall  into  trances 
almost  every  houre.  All  the  house  was  in  a  confusion  and  uprore;  all  which 
notwithstanding  the  neece  ceased  not  to  feede  very  devoutly;  the  maid  servant 
to  drinke  profoundly,  and  Sancho  to  live  merrily.  For,  when  a  man  is  in  hope  to 
inherit  anything,  that  hope  doth  deface  or  at  least  moderate  in  the  minde  of  the 
inheritor  the  remembrance  or  feeling  of  the  sorrow  and  griefe  which  of  reason 
he  should  have  a  feeling  of  the  testator's  death.  To  conclude,  the  last  day  of 
Don  Quixote  came,  after  he  had  received  all  the  sacraments;  and  had  by  many 
and  godly  reasons  made  demonstration  to  abhorre  all  the  books  of  errant 
chivalry. 

The  notary  was  present  at  his  death  and  reporteth  how  he  had  never  read  or 
found  in  any  book  of  chivalry  that  any  errant  knight  died  in  his  bed  so  mildly,  so 
quietly,  and  so  Christianly  as  did  Don  Quixote.  Amidst  the  wailefull  plaints  and 
blubbering  teares  of  the  by-standers,  he  yeelded  up  the  ghost,  that  is  to  say, 
hee  died. 

Strauss  rises  to  the  pathos  of  the  last  moment  in  the  life  of  the  ri- 
diculous madman  whose  efforts  have  been  futile  and  wasted,  yet  some- 
how in  reminiscence  enduringly  noble  and  touching.  The  voice  of  the 
cello  ends  with  an  expiring  sigh  before  the  final  cadence. 


There's  a  certain  mystery 
attached  to  the  very  finest  furs. 

They  magnify  your  presence 
like  nothing  else  you  can  wear. 

In  Boston,  the  very  finest  furs 
are  at  Ludwig. 


Finer  furs 


muiDWig^ 

Contemporary  furs  and  leathers. 


Newbury  St.  Eighteen,  Boston. 


QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedframes,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon ., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  30  Newbury 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116, 
telephone  (617)  267-7110.  In  New 
York  contact  A.  J.  Landau  Inc.,  527 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  telephone  (212)  371- 
1818. 


Upon  his  appointment  as  Music  Director 
in  the  fall  of  1973  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  person  to  head  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in 
1881.  He  succeeds  such  historic  figures  as 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  and 
Charles  Munch.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
he  was  for  one  year  the  Orchestra's  Music 
Adviser,  and  had  appeared  on  numerous 
occasions  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Or- 
chestra. Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in 
1935,  he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music,  in  Tokyo,  winning 
first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting.  He  then  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Competition  of  Con- 
ducting at  Besancon,  France.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  whose  invitation 
to  Tanglewood  was  the  beginning  of  Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the 
Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant 
conductors  at  the  beginning  of  the  1961-1962  season,  he  directed  that 
orchestra  several  times,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  pro- 
fessional concert  appearance  in  North  America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he 
became  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  guest-con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first 
time— Cos)  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg — and  served  also  as  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and  later  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  was  made  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Festival,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

As  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
position  he  holds  concurrently  with  his  posts  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San 
Francisco,  he  has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Crammophon  label,  among  them  Berlioz' 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  Orchestra,  and  (with  Christoph  Eschenbach)  Beethoven's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  5.  He  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  currently 
in  the  process  of  recording  Ravel's  complete  orchestral  works. 


\     1 
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THE  SOLOISTS 


JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  came  to  Boston  in  1964  from 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where  he  held 
the  same  chair  for  three  years  under 
George  Szell's  direction.  In  1954  he  won 
the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award  and  in 
the  same  year  made  his  debut  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York,  under  the  Foundation's 
auspices.  He  joined  the  Dallas  Symphony 
and  was  later  first  cellist  of  the  New  York 
City  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra.  In  1961  he  made  a  thirteen  week 
recital  tour  of  Europe,  and  has  in  the  years  since  given  recitals  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  including  several  here  in  Boston,  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.  For  three  years  he  played  with  Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  with  Casals,  Alexander 
Schneider  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  has  also  been  soloist  and  Master 
Teacher  at  the  Sarasota  (Florida)  Music  Festival. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
traveled  on  their  national  and  international  tours.  He  has  played  several 
concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  including  the  Brahms  Double,  the 
Beethoven  Triple,  the  Haydn  C  major,  the  Dvorak,  and  the  Schumann. 
Under  Jorge  Mester  and  William  Steinberg  he  has  performed  Strauss' 
Don  Quixote  on  several  occasions  with  the  Orchestra.  He  has  also 
played  the  solo  cello  part  in  Haydn's  Sinfonia  Concertante  with  the 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  the  summers  of  1969  and  1973,  and  was 
soloist  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of 
Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations.  With  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  he  has  made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  in- 
cluding a  solo  recording  of  the  Debussy  Cello  Sonata. 


BURTON  FINE,  principal  viola  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  He  joined  the  Orchestra  in 
1963  after  spending  nine  years  as  a  re- 
search chemist  with  the  National  Space 
and  Aeronautics  Administration  in  Cleve- 
land. His  musical  education  was  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
with  Ivan  Galamian.  He  also  attended  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 
Burton  Fine  was  originally  invited  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  as  a  violinist,  but  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  at  the 
end  of  his  first  season.  He  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  Orchestra  on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  since  their  formation 
nine  years  ago.  With  them  he  has  made  many  recordings  for  RCA  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  In  addition,  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  he  has  toured  the  United  States,  Western  Eu- 
rope, the  Soviet  Union  and  South  America.  Burton  Fine  is  a  member  of 
the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory. 


Lonely  People 
Need  Your 
Friendship 

BE  A 

VOLUNTEER  CASE  AIDE 

GIVE  4  HOURS  A  WEEK 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

ONGOING  PROFESSIONAL 

SUPERVISION. 

Boston  State  Hospital 

Phone:    436-6000    X225 


it's 
the 


real  thing 

Bottled  under  the  authority  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company  of  Boston. 
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ADULT 

EXTENSION 

COURSES 

Oct.  15  -  May  15 
L  afternoons  -  evenings 

Eleven    varied    courses    for 

teachers,  musicians,  and  you 
— —      who  have  always  wanted  to 

Y         Sing'  Superb  staff. 

Kodaly  Musical  Training  Institute 

525  Worcester  Street 

Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Telephone:  235-0159 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS 
AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription-$7 


Series  A 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  9 
January  25 
March  1 


Series  B 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  16 
February  8 
March  8 


Series  C 
Mondays 
at  10.15  am 
November  11 
February  3 
March  10 

Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND   266-1492  or  267-0656 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRINCIPAL  BASSOON  CHAIR  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT  (1882-1 974) 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  announced  the  endowment  of  the  principal 
bassoon  chair  as  the  result  of  a  generous  bequest  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Edward  A.  Taft.  The  chair,  presently  occupied  by  Sherman  Walt, 
will  be  named  in  honor  of  Mr  Taft,  whose  death  on  June  6  of  this  year 
ended  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  devotion  and  service  to  the 
Orchestra.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Herrick,  Smith, 
Donald,  Farley  and  Ketchum,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
Class  of  1904,  and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Class  of  1907.  A  regular 
attendant  of  the  concerts  since  1900,  he  became  a  Trustee  in  1933  and 
in  the  following  year  founded  the  Council  of  Friends.  Talcott  M.  Banks, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  written  of  Mr  Taft  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  been  a  Trustee  Emeritus  for  seven  years,  'but 
he  frequently  attended  the  Trustees'  meetings  and  it  was  a  continuing 
pleasure  to  all  his  associates  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  his 
graciousness  and  his  understanding  of,  and  love  for,  the  Symphony.  He 
had  a  profound  sense  of  the  Orchestra's  history  and  was  dedicated  to 
its  achievement  of  the  ultimate  in  performance  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  place  of  honor  in  the  world  of  music.  For  many  years  we  have  drawn 
strength  and  encouragement  from  this  kind  and  generous  man,  and 
with  admiration  and  affection  we  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  and  our  pride  in  our  years  of  service  together.' 


NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EMANUEL  BOROK,  who  was  recently  appointed  assistant  con- 
certmaster  of  this  orchestra,  was  born  in  Russia  in  1944.  He  received 
his  early  musical  education  at  the  Darzinja  Music  School  in  Riga.  In 
1959  he  went  to  Moscow  where  he  studied  at  the  Gnessins  Music 
School  and  later  the  Gnessins  Institute,  with  Michael  Garlitzky.  During 
this  time  Emanuel  Borok  played  with  the  Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  Rudolph  Barshay.  He  was  also  prize  winner  of  two  competitions 
held  in  Moscow:  second  prize  in  the  Violin  Competition  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic,  and  fourth  prize  in  the  Violin  Competition  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1969  he  graduated  from  the  Institute,  and  joined  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre.  One  year  later  he  was  successful  in 
winning  the  competition  for  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Kiril  Kondrashin.  At  this  same 
time  he  became  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet. 
In  1973  Emanuel  Borok  left  Russia  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel, 
where  he  accepted  a  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  Israel  Chamber 
Orchestra.  This  past  April  he  successfully  auditioned  for  the  assistant 
concertmaster  position  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


SAMUELMAYES-CELLORECITAL 

On  Friday  evening  October  4th  at  8  o'clock  an  exciting  free  concert 
will  be  given  in  Jordan  Hall  by  Samuel  Mayes,  internationally  renown 
cellist,  formerly  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestras.  The  program  will  consist  of  works  by  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  Ginastera  and  Bartok.  Pianist  Luise  Vosgerchian  will  accompany. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  October  17  1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG     piano 


IVES 

*CHOPIN 
RACHMANINOFF 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  October  11  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  12  1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

PHYLLIS   BRYN-JULSON     soprano 
JAN  DE  GAETANI     mezzo-soprano 
D'ANNA  FORTUNATO     mezzo-soprano 
NEIL  ROSENSHEIN     tenor 
DAVID  EVITTS     baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver    conductor 


Central  Park  in  the  Dark 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  minor    op.  11 

Symphonic  Dances    op.  45 


RAVEL 


L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges 
'Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete) 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.20,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.50. 


PROVIDENCE  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  February  18  1975  at  8.30 


EDO  DE  WAART     conductor 


GABRIELI 

IVES 

HAYDN 

*PROKOFIEV 

Sonata  pian'  e  forte,  from  Symphoniae 
sacrae  (1597) 

Washington's  Birthday 
Symphony  No.  88  in  G 
Suite  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet' 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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THIS  PICTURE  from  1953  reminds  us  that 
some  things  have  changed  in  Jack  Daniel's 
Hollow.  And  some  things  haven't. 

Today  our  grain  comes  in  trucks 
instead  of  mule-drawn  wagons. 
But  our  miller  inspects  each  load 
as  needfully  as  ever.  And  rejects 
it  all  if  it's  not  up  to  standard. 
Another  thing  we  still  do  is  gentle 

our  whiskey  with  charcoal 

mellowing.  That's  the  process 

that  accounts  for  Jack  Daniel's 

unique  smoothness.  And  even 

though  it  dates  back  to 

1866,  we're  not  about  to 

change  one  part  of  it. 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5). 
The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by 
WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102/5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM 
(Providence,  105.1).  WGBH-FM  and 
WCRB-FM  cooperate  in  four-channel 
transmission  of  the  Saturday  evening  con- 
certs, in  association  with  Acoustic  Re- 
search Inc.  of  Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY 
OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CON- 
CERTS OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A 
NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS  USU- 
ALLY AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492 
AND  ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 

Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 
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1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  CafeMarliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music         York  College  of  the 
Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT -CAHNERS  ROOM 

A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  gal- 
leries from  the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions  include 
contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  inter- 
national fame.  During  the  month  of  October,  HARKUS  KRA- 
KOW ROSEN  SONNABEND  GALLERY  of  7  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  is  presenting  an  exhibit  entitled: 

'Major  Contemporary  Graphics  by  Albers,  Bush, 

Calder,  Davis,  Dzubas,  Kelly,  Motherwell,  Nevelson, 

Porter,  Rauschenberg,  Welliver  and  Zox.' 

All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale.  Inquiries  regarding 
the  art  should  be  made  directly  to  the  gallery. 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (617-)  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


>  assachusetts    IW1  usic 
Educators     Association 


aking    iwiusic 

E  veryone's     Mm.  rt 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
concert's  end. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


CP*  f «% 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta(!ian -o4me/iicart  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

HAM      —     10  PM 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST    BOSTON    MASS  TEL   423-6340 


BAR  AND  LOUNGE  f 

The  Fabulous 

MAGGI        SCOTT 

and  her  Trio 


Dancing  Nightly  9  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 
except  Sunday 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Ave./ Boston,  Mass. 


A  perfect 
prelude. 

The 

complete 

coda* 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  ■  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


\  *,wZ,-v  iii'ir 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
n  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 


h 
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SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (617)  965-2700 
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Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


m,  - 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE   BEARN),    of   1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 
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CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 
AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
SERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory are  again  offering  their  Sym- 
phony analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  dis- 
cuss the  afternoon's  Symphony  program 
so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  concert.  This  year, 
with  the  increased  number  of  concerts, 
there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an 
informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch  are 
available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The 
classes  will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which 
there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Or- 
chestra, with  the  exceptions  of  November 
29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis 
class  and  the  other  interesting  seminars 
offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


This  Fall 


Try  Soaring 

For  a  splendid  view  of  Nature's  Fall  Ritual 
visit  us  at  Plymouth  Airport,  Scenic 
Sailplane,  Biplane,  Airplane  Rides,  Rentals 
and  Instruction.  Yankee  Aviation. 

PLYMOUTH  AIRPORT.  PLYMOUTH  MASS.  •  OPEN  DAILY  —  ALL  YEAR  746-7337 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Ourexperience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


sa 


/Into  engineering.  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hi!  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ava  (across  B.U.)  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Prut  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  (MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framingham 

Routt  1.  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Walt  ham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St,  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1989  Post  Road.  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Dover 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


Till 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


^XIT    J 


■•    •  .-We*** 


Saving 


Plan? 


/: 


Ca//  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 


/ 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


*«      5" 


H 


&#& 


i<FjiW?S*e,^ 


#t.      aiRaas  aft 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec.,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


Calendar  of  Events 


Stage  Door  Lectures  -  Red  Series 

October  4  1974 
November  1  1974 


Friday  mornings 


January  10  1975 
April  18  1975 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving   Boston   and  suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Service* 
449-3590 


Stage  Door  Lectures  -  Green  Series  Friday  mornings 

October  18  1974  January  24  1975 

December  13  1974        February  28  1975 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Thursday  10  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  31  1974  December  19  1974 


Tuesday  B  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

January  7  1975  March  4  1975 


February   27  1975 


April  15  1975 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


Tuesday  C  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

December  17  1974  February  11  1975 


Thursday  A  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  17  1974  December  12  1974 


Thursday  B  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

January  9  1975  February  6  1975 


April  22  1975 


February   13  1975 


April  17  1975 


If  you  would  like  to  attend  one  of  these  series,  all  of  which  will  take 
place  in  Symphony  Hall,  please  call  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Executive 
Secretary,  Friends  Office,  266-1348. 


For  Rent  — 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gardner. 
Short  walk  to  town  and  to  prin- 
cipal hotels.  Weekly  rates:  $600 
Dec.  15  -  Apr.  15.  $300.  other 
times.  Write:  MediaRep  Center, 
30  Newbury  St.  Boston  02116 
(617)267-7110. 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


JPREP  SHOP> 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


Fleuriste  Francais 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Est.  1891 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


The 
soloist 


You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

Call  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor' 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet) 

RAVEL 

Bolero 

Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte  (Pavane  for  a 

dead  infanta) 

La  Valse 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  438 
DG/2530  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


RCA  LSC  2664 


RCA/LSC  3315 


AN 


°  MBllQ 
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Shop 
the  Boston  Museum 
by  mail 


Monk  Candlestick,  15th  Century  French 

This  white  metal  reproduction 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  which 
was  crafted  in  silver.  Measuring  3-1/4" 
in  height,  this  piece  is  carefully  antiqued 
to  recreate  the  patina  of  ancient  silver. 
$5.50  postpaid.  Send  50<t  for  Catalog 
of  other  items. 

The  Museum  Shop,  Dept.  P2 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 


vAe  Jwi/sseau  J/oi/sr  o/'/5os/on 


¥  or  ¥  all  Evenings 

Soft  and  subtle  flowers  of  Blue  and 
Mauve  with  a  flicker  of  glitter  floating 
over  our  princess  line  hostess  gown  of 
rayon  and  metallic.  Sizes  8-16  $119.50 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


Cfioice  of 

Tfie  "Boston  ^ympfiony  Orcfiestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa,cMusic  "Director. 


BOSTON 


at  Paine  Furniture  Co. 
81  Arlington  Street 


tjttt3T   TMPTnXI  i54  Middlesex  Turnpike 
r>UrlLill>Hjl  KJITS  •(at  Route  128  Exit  42) 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 
COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAULC.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Leather  Weather 

Leather  weather  will  see  you  in  smooth 
supple  hides  this  fall.    In  trench  coats 
or  fur  collared  coats,  pant  coats  or  jack- 
ets.  Or  in  this  back  yoked,  buttoned  and 
wrap  coat  in  either  of  two  lengths.    But- 
terscotch or  sand.    Pantcoat  $135 
Coat  $17  0    Coats  at  Boston,  Chestnut 
Hill,  South  Shore  and  Burlington. 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Wellesley,  Burlington 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN     Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  C.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  J R 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


DAVID  O.  IVES 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 

RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

john  Mclennan 
colman  m.  mockler  jr 
mrs  charles  l.  moore 
mrs  elting  morison 
frank  e.  morris 
david  mugar 
dr  barbara  w.  newell 
john  t.  g.  nichols 
david  r.  pokross 
mrs  priscilla  potter 
mrs  fairfield  e.  raymond 
mrs  peter  van  s.  rice 
mrs  george  r.  rowland 
mrs  a.  lloyd  russell 
donald  b.  sinclair 
samuel  l.  slosberg 
richard  a.  smith 
mrs  richard  h.  thompson 
stokley  p.  towles 
d.  thomas  trigg 
robert  g.  wiese 


SYMPHONY    HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tfou  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  |f  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children ...  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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4H    BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 


timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


INTERIORS ...  by  New  England's  Leader 
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Since  1835  we  have  created 
matchless  decor  in  many  New  England 

homes.  A  complete  line  of  quality 
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KOUSSEVITSKYIN1974,ACENTENNIALTRIBUTE 


by  Paul  Fromm 


The  following  article  is  an  address  which  was  delivered  to  the  Friends  of  Tan- 
glewood  on  August  8  1974.  It  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the  author, 
who  is  Director  of  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


If  I  were  to  begin  by  trying  to  explain  to  you  in  what  way  I  am  qualified  to  speak 
about  the  work  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  you  would  immediately  notice  that  I  have 
one  thing  in  common  with  my  subject:  my  accent  and  unconventional  use  of 
English  syntax.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  ever  come  to  Tanglewood  can  quote  at 
least  one  of  Koussevitzky's  colorful  comments  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra: 

'Gentlemen,  you  play  all  the  time  the  wrong  notes  not  in  time.' 

Or  when  a  player  who  was  late  to  rehearsal  slowly  made  his  way  to  his  seat: 

'Why  not  you  come  in  so  fast  as  you  go  out?' 

Even  those  of  us  who  never  knew  Koussevitzky  personally — of  whom  I  regret  to 
say  I  am  one — I  did  not  come  to  Tanglewood  until  1956 — are  so  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  Koussevitzky  which  hovers  over  the  Berkshires  that  we  begin  to 
forget  that  we  did  not  actually  know  him.  The  presence  of  Olga  Koussevitzky 
and  the  ongoing  projects  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  keep  his  legacy 
alive  as  do  the  memories  of  all  those  who  knew  him  or  worked  with  him,  and 
most  of  all,  the  very  existence  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

And  so  as  each  year  we  return  to  Tanglewood,  the  Koussevitzky  legend  persists 
and  even  grows.  We  compare  his  musical  miracles  with  our  own  efforts  to  carry 
on  what  he  began,  and  we  start  to  believe  that  while  he  was  a  magician,  we  live 
in  a  time  when  miracles  seem  to  be  no  longer  possible.  His  lingering  spirit  is 
intended  to  inspire  us,  but  instead  it  becomes  a  source  of  bewilderment  and 
frustration.  We  imagine  him  bewitching  audiences  into  accepting  new  music  and 
realize  that  we  are  not  capable  of  working  such  magic  spells. 

Or  we  persuade  ourselves  that  Koussevitzky  lived  in  a  time  when  everything 
conspired  to  bring  him  success,  and  he  just  happened  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Neither  of  these  estimates — complimentary  as  they  might  seem — really  does 
Koussevitzky  justice.  And  both  of  them — as  I  have  already  suggested — tend  to 
diminish  our  hopes  for  continuing  the  Koussevitzky  tradition  here  at  Tan- 
glewood. It  is,  after  all,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  emulate  a  magician.  Fortu- 
nately, for  our  purposes,  a  close  reading  of  Koussevitzky's  biographies  and  of 
histories  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  indicates  that  Koussevitzky  did  not 
live  in  a  golden  age  of  musical  idealism,  but  in  a  time  when  audience  reaction  to 
new  music  was  far  more  resistent  than  it  is  now,  a  time  in  which  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  when  asked,  'What  do  you  think  of  the  new  composers?'  could  retort,  'I 
hate  them!' 

Nor  did  Koussevitzky  cast  a  magic  spell  over  his  audience,  compelling  them  to 
instant  acceptance  of  the  new  scores  he  performed.  His  techniques  were  rather 
persistence — I  think  we  could  even  call  it  stubbornness — patience,  which  came 
from  his  canny  awareness  that  Boston  Symphony  programs  could  only  gradually 
be  infiltrated  with  new  American  music;  and  a  realistic  perception  of  the  full 
range  of  problems  confronting  the  performer  of  new  music  combined  with  a 
uniquely  comprehensive  view  of  the  ways  to  solve  them. 

Koussevitzky's  awareness  of  not  only  musical  but  general  cultural  problems  led 
to  his  commitment  to  new  music,  and,  as  Aaron  Copland  has  described  in  a 
Musical  Quarterly  article: 

'Out  of  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  creative  talent  of  our  time 
comes  his  belief  in  his  role  as  educator.  He  has  often  told  me  that 
the  director  of  an  orchestra  should  be  the  musical  leader  of  his 
community.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  himself  have  faith  in  the  work 
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he  plays;  the  orchestra  and  the  public  he  serves  must  also  be 
convinced  of  its  value.  Thomas  Mann  might  have  had  Serge 
Koussevitzky  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "Great  conductors  of  music 
are  educators,  for  that  is  their  metier.  And  if  they  are  more  than 
just  professional  experts — which  they  have  to  be  to  be  great — their 
will  to  educate,  their  belief  in  education  reach  into  ethics  and  enter 
the  political-human  sphere."' 

Koussevitzky's  commitment  to  new  music  had  a  most  practical  base.  When 
someone  once  objected  to  his  playing  of  contemporary  scores,  he  insisted,  'If 
you  do  not  play  the  new,  eventually  you  will  not  have  the  old.'  In  other  words, 
an  art  form  in  which  there  is  not  continuing  creation  will  eventually  disappear. 
He  was  instinctively  aware  of  the  twin  problems  besetting  music  in  a  democratic 
society:  the  influence  of  the  mass  audience  which  tends  to  popularize  and 
sometimes  to  vulgarize  the  musical  experience,  and  the  resulting  isolation  of  the 
serious  composer.  He  repeatedly  voiced  the  need  to  'break  down  the  artificial 
barrier  between  the  initiated  and  the  non-initiated,  making  the  musical  lan- 
guage as  accessible  to  the  general  understanding  and  education  as  is  the  spoken 
language.'  But  the  way  to  do  this  was  through  education,  not  by  simplifying  the 
music.  In  his  address  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Opening  Exercises  in  1947 
he  pointed  out: 

'In  music,  we  have  reached  a  dangerous  impasse.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  music,  once  the  privilege  of  the 
"initiated,"  became  accessible  to  wide  layers  of  society,  bringing 
about  a  "mass  initiation"  of  the  listener  into  the  sphere  of  musical 
art.  This  spreading  of  music  in  the  masses,  at  too  rapid  a  pace, 
resulted  in  a  profound  misconception  of  that  music  as  a  means  of 
"entertainment"  and  "enjoyment"  to  be  passively  consumed  by  the 
listener.  Music  must  be  listened  to  creatively.  Only  active  love  can 
lead  to  the  understanding  of  art  and  of  its  lasting  value. 

'It  is  for  the  artist  musician  to  correct  that  fundamental  error,  to 
combat  the  inertia  of  the  passive  consumer,  and  recreate  in  the 
mind  and  consciousness  of  the  listener  the  true  meaning  of  music, 
as  an  art  of  eternal  value.' 

These  two  related  concerns — perpetuating  music  itself  and  educating  the  public 
governed  Koussevitzky's  entire  career. 

While  he  was  still  in  Russia  he  introduced  the  latest  European  music  not  only  in 
the  capital  cities  but  in  his  famous  Volga  River  excursions  to  the  provinces.  He 
was  distressed  that  Russian  composers  received  neither  royalties  nor  copyright 
protection  for  their  compositions  and  addressed  the  problem  by  starting  his  own 
publishing  house  in  Berlin.  Scriabin,  Rachmaninoff,  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff  were 
among  the  composers  who  benefitted. 

After  World  War  I  he  moved  to  Paris  and  took  the  Edition  Russe  with  him. 
Meanwhile  he  was  introducing  works  of  Russian  composers  at  his  celebrated 
Paris  and  London  concerts. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Paris,  Koussevitzky  had  already  faced  and  solved  what 
was  probably  his  most  critical  problem  as  a  conductor  of  new  music.  As  a  young 
conductor  he  had  been  passionately  attached  to  the  music  of  Scriabin;  he 
himself  commissioned  Scriabin's  Prometheus.  Scriabin,  who  had  become  the 
focus  of  a  cult,  made  it  clear  to  Koussevitzky  that  he  expected  him  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  promulgation  of  the  music  of  Scriabin.  However, 
Koussevitzky  insisted  on  performing  music  by  all  the  young  composers  around 
him  and  as  a  result  lost  Scriabin  as  a  friend.  Had  he  limited  himself  to  the  music 
of  Scriabin,  he  could  never  have  become  the  constructive  force  for  contempo- 
rary music  that  we  know  him  to  have  been. 

As  it  was,  he  performed  nearly  every  novelty  of  value  produced  during  the  years 
he  was  conducting  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Thanks  to  his  friendly 
attitude  to  the  younger  composers,  his  platform  became  a  sort  of  experimental 
laboratory  for  them — a  laboratory  which  no  one  else  would  provide  them. 

When  it  was  learned  that  Koussevitzky  would  take  over  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  beginning  in  the  1924-25  season,  a  member  of  the  orchestra  was 
heard  grumbling:  'I  think  that  he  brings  just  one  thing  to  us,  Russian  music' 
The  fear  of  an  overdose  of  Russian  music  soon  gave  way  to  another,  better- 
substantiated  concern  when  Koussevitzky  posed  his  famous  question,  'Who  are 
your   composers   in   America?'   In   the  first  weeks  of   his    Boston    residence   he 
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announced  his  plan  to  emphasize  new  music,  particularly  American  music,  and 
soon  he  made  Boston  a  focal  point  of  contemporary  art.  The  conservatives 
reacted  with  horror,  and  Koussevitzky  was  compelled  to  stress  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  neglecting  the  great  music  of  the  past. 

Consequently,  only  one  of  the  six  American  compositions  performed  during 
Koussevitzky's  first  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  an  unknown,  untried 
score,  one  of  those  ultra-modern  pieces  of  which  the  Boston  public  was  so 
afraid:  Aaron  Copland's  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra.  Two  of  the  six  were 
popular  pieces  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Charles  Loeffler  which  had  been  played 
several  times  before;  two  others,  works  by  Henry  Hadley  and  Henry  Eichheim, 
were  being  conducted  by  the  men  who  had  composed  them;  and  one  was 
Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  soloists.  That  Copland  shared  first  season  billing  with  these 
particular  composers  was  due  less  to  Koussevitzky's  eclecticism  than  to  his  di- 
plomacy. He  waited  until  February  of  that  first  season  to  introduce  the  Copland 
work.  Some  critics  and  many  subscribers  were  shocked  and  repelled  by  the 
symphony;  only  Philip  Hale  of  the  Herald  thanked  Koussevitzky  for  introducing 
new  works  'even  if  they  are  apparently  ugly  at  first  hearing.' 


After  this  first  shock  of  American  modernism  was  administered  to  the  Boston 
public,  Koussevitzky  waited  another  nine  months  to  renew  his  attack,  this  time 
with  Copland's  Music  for  Theatre;  with  this  work  the  jazz  idiom  probably  made 
its  first  entry  into  Symphony  Hall.  Music  for  Theatre  was  greeted  more  enthu- 
siastically by  the  audience  and  the  critics  and  was  chosen  with  Henry  Gilbert's 
Dance  in  Place  Congo — a  most  unlikely  combination — to  represent  American 
music  at  the  International  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  in  Frankfurt. 

In  general  Koussevitzky  made  a  point  of  introducing  American  composers  and 
works  gradually  and  repeating  them,  sometimes  in  the  same  season,  in  an  effort 
to  make  them  understood.  The  new  music  thus  made  its  difficult  way  over 
strong  opposition  met  and  frequently  mastered  by  Koussevitzky's  resolute  insist- 
ence. A  Boston  Symphony  chronicler  comments  that  'those  in  the  know  cau- 
tioned against  complaining  directly  to  the  conductor  about  vicious  harmonies  or 
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barbaric  rhythms  in  a  new  work;  it  might  appear  again  on  the  program  a 
fortnight  hence!  (Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  pp.  102-103) 

Altogether  Koussevitzky  performed  well  over  300  American  compositions  during 
his  quarter  century  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Symphony  by  only  half  that  many 
composers.  A  substantial  number  of  composers  were  not  heard  just  once  or 
occasionally;  they  had  their  works  regularly  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Aaron  Copland  had  eleven  works  performed  by  the  BSO  and  several  of  them 
repeated,  making  him  the  most  played  composer  of  his  generation.  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill  actually  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  twelve  works  per- 
formed by  the  BSO.  Walter  Piston,  with  nine  works  played,  almost  equalled 
Copland;  Bloch  was  heard  in  nine  compositions;  Berezowsky  in  eight;  Roy  Harris 
in  all  six  symphonies;  William  Schuman  in  five,  Barber  in  five;  Howard  Hanson  in 
four;  Randall  Thompson  and  Leo  Sowerby  each  in  three. 

Some  of  these  compositions  had  been  commissioned  by  Koussevitzky.  He  had 
begun  commissioning  in  his  thirties  back  in  Russia.  When  he  arrived  in  Boston, 
commissioning  was  anything  but  an  established  practice  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Koussevitzky  commissioned 
a  number  of  leading  composers.  Among  the  works  which  emerged  were  Cop- 
land, Symphonic  Ode;  Hindemith,  Konzertmusik;  Honegger,  Symphony  No.  7; 
Prokofieff,  Symphony  No.  4;  Respighi,  Metamorphoseon;  Roussel,  Symphony 
No.  3;  and  Stravinsky,  Symphony  of  Psalms.  In  addition  to  the  commissioned 
works,  Koussevitzky  performed  during  the  anniversary  season  eight  American 
works  that  were  already  in  existence,  five  of  which  had  never  before  been 
performed  in  Boston.  What  is  significant  is  that  Koussevitzky  sought  out  existing 
American  works  that  were  neglected.  In  our  day  when  orchestras  generally 
commission  a  new  work  from  a  composer  without  bothering  to  perform  any  of 
his  existing  music,  Koussevitzky's  example  is  instructive. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  fiftieth  anniversary  season,  1931- 
1932,  another  leading  orchestra — better  not  named  here — made  the  following 
announcement: 

'The  program  for  the  season  will  be  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
acknowledged  masterpieces  of  orchestral  music.  The  directors  of 
the  association  feel  that  in  times  such  as  the  present  audiences 
prefer  music  which  they  know  and  love  and  that  performance  of 
debatable  music  should  be  postponed  until  a  more  suitable  time. 
With  these  opinions  the  conductors  fully  concur.' 

The  time  was  the  depression  which  may  account  for  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  that  orchestral  association.  Koussevitzky  viewed  his  responsibility  in  the 
depression  years  quite  differently.  He  gave  the  following  statement  to  the  press 
that  same  season: 

'It  is  the  duty  of  American  orchestras  to  give  due  representation  to 
the  work  of  American  composers.  They  must  work,  and  the  orches- 
tras must  play  their  music' 

Koussevitzky's  commissioning  activity  was  increased  when  in  1942  he  estab- 
lished the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation;  and  again  when  later  in  that  decade 
he  sold  the  Edition  Russe  and  used  the  money  for  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  first  work  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Foundation  was  Britten's  Peter 
Grimes.  Perhaps  the  best-known  is  the  second  commission,  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  Orchestra.  The  list  of  composers  commissioned  to  date  represents  all  types  of 
contemporary  composition  and  extends  Koussevitzky's  eclecticism. 

Although  by  1940  the  Boston  public  had  become  the  most  sophisticated  sym- 
phony audience  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  anywhere,  Koussevitzky  was 
far  from  satisfied.  He  had  already  expanded  the  repertoire  vastly;  but  his  most 
important  work  as  an  educator  had  not  yet  begun.  He  was  concerned  about  the 
audiences  outside  Boston;  he  wanted  to  attract  young  people  to  music,  espe- 
cially to  contemporary  music;  he  knew  that  composers  needed  vital  contact  with 
performers,  the  kind  that  comes  from  spending  time  together  in  an  unhurried 
atmosphere.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  string  players  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  public  schools  were  doing  almost  nothing  to 
alleviate  it. 
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And  when  the  possibility  of  a  summer  program  here  at  Tanglewood  presented 
itself,  Koussevitzky  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  attack  all  of  these  problems  at 
once.  He  did  not  view  Tanglewood  merely  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  summer 
home  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  nor  did  he  plan  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  exclusively  as  a  training  program  for  gifted  young  performers.  Beyond 
providing  training  for  young  performers,  Koussevitzky  was  interested  in  devel- 
oping a  musical  community  at  Tanglewood  from  which  a  musical  culture  would 
emerge.  He  explained  this  in  his  address  at  the  Opening  Exercises  in  1941: 

'I  believe  that  general  culture  in  a  certain  measure  plays  a  more 
important  role  than  even  professional  musical  education,  just  be- 
cause of  the  participation  of  the  masses  which  influences  the 
course  of  culture  and  the  very  process  of  its  development.  .  .  . 

'The  professional  sphere,  if  it  does  not  develop  as  a  natural  product 
of  the  general  sphere  and  receive  living  nourishment  from  it,  will 
inevitably  die  off,  turning  into  academicism.  Therefore,  the  basic 
principle  in  this  field  is  .  .  .  the  establishment  of  a  link  between 
musical  execution,  truly  free  musical  creative  work  and  the  living 
cultural  consciousness.' 

Specifically,  Koussevitzky's  goal  was  implemented  by  establishing  two  separate 
but  mutually  inspiring  programs:  a  School  for  Advanced  Study  which  had  four 
divisions — conducting,  advanced  orchestral  playing,  an  opera  class  and  com- 
position— and  what  might  be  called  an  extension  division  for  people  who  are 
devoted  to  music  but  are  not  professional  musicians. 

In  the  first  summer,  Aaron  Copland  was  head  of  the  composition  department 
with  Paul  Hindemith  as  a  guest  artist-teacher;  and  the  first  student  composition 
class  included  young  talents  such  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Lukas  Foss,  David  Dia- 
mond and  Irving  Fine.  The  students  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Boston 
Symphony  rehearsals.  During  this  first  season,  guest  lecturers  were  invited  for 
two  series  of  lectures  that  reflected  the  wide  range  of  musical  concerns  at  the 
Music  Center.  In  its  inception  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was,  as  Gunther 
Schuller  has  recently  described  it,  'Koussevitzky's  answer  to  the  camaraderie  of 
the  Parisian  cafes  and  the  St  Petersburg  artists'  cabarets  where  musicians,  artists, 
art  patrons  and  dilettantes  gathered  together  to  argue,  discuss,  to  influence 
and  inspire  each  other — to  produce  here  at  Tanglewood  an  environment  where 
the  creation  and  performance  of  music  could  be  pursued  without  distraction  and 
in  relative  isolation  from  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world.' 

The  contribution  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  to  contemporary  music  has 
grown  beyond  Koussevitzky's  specific  plans  for  it.  It  now  provides  an  environ- 
ment where  new  music  can  be  performed  with  a  concentration  that  could  not 
be  duplicated  anywhere. 

Although  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  become  in  recent  years  the  summer 
capital  of  contemporary  music,  it  can  only  serve  as  a  model.  But  what  is  ex- 
perienced here  can  create  a  need  elsewhere.  The  late  architect,  Louis  I.  Kahn, 
gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  peculiar  phenomenon  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  creative  arts: 

'The  creation  of  art  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  a  need  but  the  creation 
of  a  need.  The  world  never  needed  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony 
until  he  created  it.  Now  we  could  not  live  without  it.' 

More  than  anything  else,  Koussevitzky's  legacy  to  us  is  that  as  a  conductor  he 
created  a  need  for  the  continuing  creation  and  performance  of  music,  and  in  his 
role  as  educator  he  worked  tirelessly  to  inculcate  that  sense  of  need  in  all.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  stand  as  a  lasting 
tribute  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  in  1974,  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  is 
still  our  contemporary. 
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A  personal  trust  at  State 
Street  Bank  is  based  on  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  You  and  your  trust 
officer.  It's  a  practical,  efficient  and 
unique  system. 

Your  personal  trust  officer 
is  responsible  for  both  the  administra- 
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Wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 
COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  October  10  1974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  October  11  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  October  12  1974  at  8.30 

Tuesday  evening  October  22  1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


RAVEL 


L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges,  fantaisie  lyrique  en  deux  parties 


PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON     soprano 

MARY  DAVENPORT     contralto 

D'ANNA  FORTUNATO     mezzo-soprano 

NEIL  ROSENSHEIN     tenor 

DAVID  EVITTS     baritone 

MARK  PEARSON     bass 

JAN  DE  GAETANI     as  The  Child 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


intermission 


t  *Daphnis  et  Chloe 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.20,  the  concerts  on 
Thursday,  Saturday  and  Tuesday  about  10.50 

The  Saturday  evening  concert  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  later 
telecast.  Occasional  scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
tDEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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MAURICE  RAVEL 

L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges,  fantaisie  lyrique  en  deux  parties 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937.  Colette  wrote  the  libretto  of  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges  in 
1916,  initially  under  the  title  Ballet  pour  ma  fille,  and  Ravel  agreed  to  set  the 
poem  to  music  in  1917.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1920,  however,  that  he 
began  work  on  the  score,  which  was  completed  toward  the  end  of  1924.  Vit- 
torio  de  Sabata  conducted  the  first  performance  on  March  21  1925  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  the  Paris  premiere  took  place  on  February  1  1926,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Albert  Wolff.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston 
Symphony. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  E-flat  clarinet, 
two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  small  timpani  in  D,  triangle,  tambour- 
ine, drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  gong,  whip,  rattle,  cheese -grater,  woodblock, 
wind  machine,  crotales,  slide-flute,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  lutheal,  strings. 

Material  by  arrangement  with  Elkan-Vogel,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Theodore  Press- 
er  Company,  agent  for  Durand  &  Cie,  publisher  and  copyright  owner. 

One  of  the  minor  problems  posed  by  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges  is  that  of 
coming  up  with  an  adequate  English  translation  of  the  title.  The  Be- 
witched Child  is  sometimes  used,  but  this  will  not  do.  As  Professor 
Klaus  Liepmann,  of  M.I.T.,  points  out,  'It  is  not  the  child  but  the 
environment  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects  that  is  bewitched.'  Pro- 
fessor Liepmann  then  proposes  what  he  terms  a  'correct,  if  clumsy, 
translation':  The  Child  and  the  Bewitchments,  which  captures  the 
meaning  if  not  the  mellifluousness  of  the  French.  Not  so  minor  as  the 
problem  of  translation  is  the  problem  of  producing  this  'lyric  fantasy  in 
two  parts,'  as  Ravel  called  it.  Professor  Liepmann  assigns  L'Enfant  to  the 
category  of  'Neglected  Masterpieces,'  giving  as  reasons  for  the  neglect 
its  brevity,  its  huge  cast  and  its  elaborate  and  massive  instrumentation. 
Because  it  lasts  only  about  fifty  minutes,  L'Enfant  is  generally  thought 
unsuitable  as  a  single  offering,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  accept- 
able double-bill  companion  for  this  most  delicate  and  subtle  of  operas. 
Budgetary  considerations — the  expense  of  casting  twenty-one  singing 
roles,  the  expense  of  an  orchestra  of  100  or  so  players — further  com- 
plicate matters.  Together,  these  difficulties  make  L'Enfant  virtually  un- 
known on  the  world's  operatic  stages. 


Ravel's  extravagant  impracticality  was  hardly  the  result  of  an  impetuous 
decision.  As  usual,  he  mulled  over  the  project  endlessly  before  com- 
mencing work.  After  his  acceptance  of  the  commission,  it  was  three 
years  before  Colette,  his  librettist,  heard  from  him  (to  learn  that  he  had 
not  yet  begun  the  opera),  and  another  five  years  before  she  heard  from 
him  again  (to  learn  that  he  had  completed  it).  The  composer  called  on 
the  authoress  personally  to  deliver  the  latter  news,  and  Colette  recalled 
of  his  visit:  'The  only  thing  he  seemed  to  care  about  was  the  duet  of 
the  two  cats.  He  asked  me  very  gravely  whether  I  would  mind  if  he 
changed  "Mouao"  to  "Mouain." '  'It  would  be  impossible,'  wrote  Ravel's 
friend  and  biographer  Roland-Manuel,  'to  find  two  more  original  gen- 
iuses or  two  who  were  more  incompatible:  an  enchantress  collaborating 
with  a  magician.'  Yet  Colette  would  entrust  only  Ravel  with  the  setting 
of  her  little  fable,  and  Ravel  found  in  her  libretto  a  quality  that  would 
allow  him  to  give  musical  expression — perhaps  more  completely  than  in 
anything  else  he  wrote — to  his  innermost  nature.  It  was  a  collaboration 
that  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  enchanting  and  magical  of  operas. 
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That  Colette  was  deeply  moved  by  Ravel's  accomplishment  we  know 
from  her  account  of  a  later  encounter  with  the  composer:  'The  years 
had  taken  the  conceit  out  of  this  little  undersized  man,  as  they  had  his 
pleated  shirts  and  his  beard.  White  and  black  streaks  intermingled  and 
gave  his  hair  a  feathery  look.  In  speaking,  he  put  one  delicate  mousy 
hand  over  the  other  and  swept  everything  with  his  little  squirrel  eyes.  . 
.  .  How  can  I  describe  how  moved  I  was,'  she  wrote  of  a  performance, 
'at  the  first  jingle  of  the  tambourines  that  accompanies  the  entrance  of 
the  shepherd  boys?  .  .  .  "They  are  amusing,  aren't  they?"  asked  Ravel. 
Meanwhile,  my  throat  choked  up  with  tears.  The  creatures  bent  over 
the  child,  whispering  forgivingly  in  phrases  hardly  formed  into  audible 
words.' 


How  Ravel  felt  about  L'Enfant  we  do  not  really  know,  for  he  spoke  of  it 
with  the  same  exaggerated  detachment  that  he  showed  toward  all  his 
other  works.  Colette's  phrases,  however — 'this  little  undersized  man,' 
'his  mousy  hand,'  'his  little  squirrel  eyes' — offer  a  clue  to  the  signifi- 
cance Ravel  might  have  found  in  this  story  of  a  misbehaving  child, 
who,  reprimanded  by  his  mother,  lashes  out  at  his  environment,  then 
guiltily  dreams  of  his  victims'  hurt,  and  finally  redeems  himself  through 
an  act  of  spontaneous  kindness.  It  is  a  significance  that  has  been  con- 
vincingly argued  by  H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt  in  his  book  Maurice  Ravel, 
Variations  on  his  Life  and  Work:  'All  his  life  Ravel  moved  in  a  world  of 
children  and  animals.  He  suffered  endlessly  from  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  own  size  and  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  it  provided  him 
with  the  creative  stimulus  to  overcome  this  gap.  The  worship  of  his 
mother  was  the  center  of  his  life  until  his  forty-second  year.  .  .  .  And  so 
we  have  this  mother  image  in  Colette's  play  of  dream  and  magic.  It  is 
only  hinted  at  briefly,  as  would  be  the  figures  in  a  dream.  It  reprimands 
the  lazy  boy  with  kindly  severity  and  admonishes  him  to  remember  the 
vexation  he  is  causing  his  mother.  Immediately  the  turmoil  inside  him 
boils  up.  At  the  height  of  his  destructive  fury  the  objects  around  him 
come  to  life.  A  threatening  spirit  world  populated  by  the  animals,  the 
furniture,  the  ornaments,  and  the  creatures  of  fantasy  rises  up  against 
him,  warns  him  back  to  his  proper  place,  punishes  him  with  fear,  until 
the  low  cry  for  help,  "Mama,"  crosses  his  lips.  They  all  pick  up  the 
word,  sing  it  in  chorus,  and  at  last  forgive  him  and  restore  him  to  life.' 

Though  Ravel  used  an  immense  orchestra  for  L'Enfant,  the  opulence 
with  which  he  formerly  employed  such  forces — in  Daphnis  et  Ch/oe,  for 
example,  or  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition — is  absent.  Instead,  the  scoring  is 
delicate,  almost  chamber-like,  in  texture,  and  everywhere  the  work  is 
characterized  by  an  esthetic  of  restraint,  by  the  so-called  lean  or 
'stripped-down'  style  of  the  Duo  Sonata  (1920-1925)  and  the  Chansons 
Madecasses  (1925-1926).  Perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Schoenberg 
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ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son— even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office  for 
information  on  the  varied  options.  There 
are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes  and 
budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

—some  starting  at  1 1 .00  am,  some  at  8. 30  pm 
and  some  at  7.30  pm 

—  from  $7.50  to  $229 


and  Stravinsky,  Ravel  had  by  now  molded  a  musical  language,  a  style 
depouille,  which  combined  a  newly  found  harmonic  and  contrapuntal 
daring  with  Satie's  ideal  of  musical  simplicity.  The  composer  himself 
recognized  the  Duo  Sonata  for  violin  and  cello  as  a  turning  point  in  his 
career,  and  in  a  letter  to  Marcelle  Gerar  he  pointed  out  similarities 
between  that  work  and  his  opera.  After  a  discussion  of  what  he  had 
sought  to  accomplish  in  the  Sonata,  he  wrote  that  on  another  level 
L'Enfant  obeys  the  same  precepts.  'The  striving  for  melody,  which  gov- 
erns it,  finds  itself  supported  by  the  treatment.  .  .  .  Here  it  is  song  that 
dominates.  Without  disdaining  instrumental  virtuosity,  the  orchestra 
nevertheless  remains  in  the  background.'  But  what  a  background  Ravel 
provides!  For  despite  the  sobriety  of  the  musical  material,  it  is  a 
brilliant  sonic  projection  of  Colette's  fantasy.  'If  everything  here  is  ex- 
quisite and  refined  to  the  last  degree,'  wrote  Fred  Goldbeck  in  a  1937 
commemorative  article,  'it  is  thanks  to  a  gift,  an  act  of  grace,  because 
the  artist  who  invented  this  music  was  an  Ariel  by  nature  and  could 
speak  no  other  language.' 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 


This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  —22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday  — 22  concerts  at  8.30 

(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 


Thursday  10 
Tuesday  B 
Thursday  A 
Thursday  B 

Thursday  Morning 


—10  concerts  at  8.30 
— 6  concerts  at  7.30 
— 6  concerts  at  8.30 
— 3  concerts  at  8.30 
('Romantic'  series) 
—3  Thursdays  at  11.00 


Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  The  Romantic  series  starts 
in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets  ideal  for 
Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  rem- 
ind us  of  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  of- 
fice and  make  an  application  so  you  will 
not  be  left  out  next  season.  Individual 
tickets  and  Open  Rehearsal  tickets  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Box  Office. 

Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 


The  Child 

The  Mother 

The  Bergere 

The  Chinese  Cup 

The  Fire 

The  Princess 

The  White  Cat 

The  Dragonfly 

The  Nightingale 

The  Bat 

The  Screech-Owl 

The  Squirrel 

The  Shepherdess 

The  Shepherd 

The  Armchair 

The  Grandfather  Clock 

The  Wedgewood  Teapot 

The  Little  Old  Man 

The  Black  Cat 

The  Tree 

The  Tree  Frog 

Bench,  Sofa,  Stool,  Wicker  Chair 

Digits 

Shepherds,  Shepherdesses 

Tree  Frogs,  Animals,  Trees 


Jan  de  Gaetani,  mezzo-soprano 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 
D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 
D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 
D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 
D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Mark  Pearson,  bass 
David  Evitts,  baritone 
Neil  Rosenshein,  tenor 
Neil  Rosenshein,  tenor 
David  Evitts,  baritone 
Mark  Pearson,  bass 
Neil  Rosenshein,  tenor 

—  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  OPERA 


The  curtain  rises  to  reveal  a  low -ceil  in  ged  room  in  an  old-fashioned 
Norman  country  house.  It  opens  on  to  a  garden  and  contains  cretonne- 
covered  armchairs,  a  grandfather  clock  with  an  ornate  dial,  and  wallpa- 
per depicting  pastoral  scenes.  A  squirrel  cage  with  its  occupant  hangs 
near  the  window,  and  a  small  fire  burns  in  a  large  fireplace.  A  teakettle 
purrs,  as  does  a  cat.  It  is  afternoon.  A  Child,  six  or  seven  years  old,  sits 
before  his  undone  homework.  He  is  bored  and  sulky,  wishes  he  could 
go  for  a  walk,  pull  the  Cat's  tail,  cut  off  the  Squirrel's,  growl  at  people, 
make  his  Mother  stand  in  the  corner.  At  that  moment,  she  enters — as 
much  of  her  as  can  be  seen,  that  is,  for  Colette's  stage  directions 
specify  exaggerated  dimensions  for  everything  except  the  Child,  whose 
smallness  is  to  be  emphasized.  Only  the  Mother's  hand,  a  chain  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  the  lower  part  of  her  skirt  and  apron  are  visible  to 
the  audience.  She  gently  but  firmly  rebukes  the  Child  for  his  laziness, 
and  he  responds  by  sticking  out  his  tongue  at  her.  Dry  bread  and  tea 
without  sugar  will  be  his  reward  for  such  behavior,  she  says,  and,  with 
an  admonition  to  repent,  she  leaves  him  on  his  own  until  supper-time. 

He  now  begins  an  orgy  of  destruction.  'I'm  very  wicked,'  he  sings,  and 
to  cries  of  'Hurrah!'  he  smashes  the  Wedgewood  teapot  and  the  China 
Cup.  He  then  climbs  the  window-sill  to  open  the  cage  and  prick  the 
Squirrel  with  his  pen.  The  wounded  animal  escapes  and  the  Child 
jumps  down  to  pull  the  tail  of  the  Cat,  who  spits  and  hides  behind  the 
Armchair.  Brandishing  a  poker,  he  stirs  up  the  Fire,  kicks  over  the 
teakettle  and  attacks  the  figures  on  the  wallpaper.  Opening  the  Grand- 
father Clock,  he  swings  on  the  pendulum,  breaking  it  off.  Now,  noticing 
his  exercise  and  story  books,  he  tears  them  apart.  'No  more  lesson!'  he 
sings.  'I'm  free,  free,  wicked  and  free!' 

Exhausted  but  satisfied  by  his  devastation,  he  drops  into  the  Bergere. 
But  now  the  bewitchment  begins,  for  the  Bergere  comes  to  life,  walks 
away,  and  with  an  Armchair  dances  and  sings  a  saraband.  From  now  on 
the  furnishings  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  creature  who  has 
disturbed  their  peace.  Next  it  is  the  Grandfather  Clock,  which,  unable 
to  stop  chiming,  expresses  its  disgruntlement.  The  Wedgewood  Teapot 
and  China  Cup  join  in  a  strange  duet — English  slang  and  pidgin  Chi- 
nese— to  the  accompaniment  of  a  fox-trot.  The  Child  shivers  out  of 
chill  and  loneliness,  but  the  Fire,  in  a  flashing  coloratura  aria,  says  she 
will  give  him  no  warmth.  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  step  out  of  the 
torn  wallpaper  to  execute  a  melancholy  round  dance.  The  Child  lies 
down  on  the  shreds  of  his  books  to  weep,  and  out  of  the  torn  pages 
comes  the  Princess  of  one  of  his  favorite  fairy  tales. 

In  what  is  undoubtedly  the  lyric  high  point  of  the  opera,  the  Princess 
reminds  him  that  she  was  his  first  and  best  love.  'But  since  you  have 
destroyed  the  book,  what  will  become  of  me?'  she  asks.  He  begs  her  to 
stay,  but,  powerless  to  do  so,  she  disappears.  Desolate,  the  Child  sings  a 
touching  apostrophe  to  his  lost  love,  then  looks  among  the  scattered 
pages  for  the  end  of  the  fairy  tale.  He  finds  only  'dusty  old  books  of 
lessons,'  and  out  of  these  emerges  the  Little  Old  Man.  The  person- 
ification of  arithmetic,  he  propounds  dry,  nonsensical  problems,  sup- 
ported by  a  chorus  of  digits.  Amid  an  increasing  din,  they  draw  the 
Child  into  their  dance.  He  becomes  giddy  and  falls  down,  after  which 
there  follows  the  famous  meowing  duet  of  the  Black  Cat  and  the  White 
Cat,  which  concludes  the  first  part  of  the  opera. 

At  this  point  the  walls  part,  the  ceiling  disappears  and  the  Child  finds 
himself  in  the  moonlit  garden.  Trees,  flowers,  a  small  pond,  and  a  great 
ivy-covered  tree  trunk  are  seen,  while  insects,  frogs,  toads,  screech- 
owls,  nightingales  and  the  murmur  of  a  breeze  are  part  of  the  musical 
landscape.  The  Child  is  delighted  to  see  his  garden  again,  and  all  is 
peaceful  until  the  flora  and  fauna  become  aware  of  his  presence.  The 
Tree  and  its  companions  groan  at  the  wounds  he  has  inflicted  with  his 
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THURSDAY  MORNING 
SERIES 


Beginning  Thursday  October  31  at  11  am, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opens  its 
new  Thursday  morning  series  of  three 
concerts.  The  remaining  two  will  be  held 
on  December  12  1974  and  February  6 
1975. 

Doors  will  open  one  hour  before  each 
concert  at  10  am,  when  coffee  and  bouil- 
lon will  be  available.  These  concerts  will 
run  for  approximately  one  hour  (11  am  to 
noon)  without  intermission.  Following 
each  concert,  luncheon  sandwiches  will 
be  available. 

Programs  are  as  follows: 


October  31  1974  at  11  am 

COLIN  DAVIS    conductor 

Stravinsky:  Octet 
Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  5 
in  E  flat 


December  12  1974  at  11  am 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT    conductor 
MIRIAM  FRIED    violin 

Brahms:  Academic  Festival  Overture 
Violin  Concerto  in  D 


knife.  The  Dragonfly  waltzes  langorously  in  search  of  its  mate,  a  victim 
of  the  Child's  insect  net.  The  Bat  reproaches  him  with  the  death  of  its 
companion.  A  nightingale  sings  and  then  the  Child  admits  his  cruelty  to 
the  Squirrel  and  the  Tree  Frog.  To  the  strains  of  an  ever  warmer  waltz, 
the  animals  dance,  oblivious  to  the  world  and  the  Child.  Feeling  lonely 
and  excluded,  he  timorously  calls  out,  'Mama.' 

At  this  cry,  the  animals  pause.  Recognizing  their  tormentor,  some  flee, 
others  run  up  menacingly.  United  in  their  wish  for  revenge,  they  fall 
upon  the  Child.  Pushed  back  and  forth,  passed  from  paw  to  paw,  he  is 
finally  thrown  into  the  corner  of  the  stage  and  forgotten  by  the  ani- 
mals, who  by  this  time  are  fighting  among  themselves.  A  wounded 
squirrel  falls  down  near  the  Child,  and  the  animals,  ashamed  to  have 
injured  one  of  their  own,  become  motionless.  Taking  a  ribbon  from  his 
neck,  the  Child  binds  the  animal's  wounded  paw,  then  falls  back 
weakly.  There  is  a  deep  silence  at  this  action,  then  compassion  for  the 
Child,  who  has  also  been  wounded.  What  was  the  word  he  called  out? 
'Mama,'  one  animal  remembers.  Coming  closer  and  surrounding  the 
Child,  they  repeat  the  word  softly.  Unable  to  stop  his  bleeding,  they  lift 
up  his  pale,  inert  form  and  carry  him,  step  by  step,  toward  the  house. 
Their  cries  of  'Mama'  become  louder  as  a  light  appears  in  the  windows. 
One  by  one  they  withdraw  their  assistance,  letting  the  child  go  with 
regret.  Finally  they  leave,  and  the  awakened  Child  is  alone,  erect  and 
luminous  in  the  moonlight,  holding  out  his  arms  to  the  person  the 
animals  have  summoned,  Mama. 


MAURICE  RAVEL 


Daphnis  et  Chloe 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937. 


February  6  1975  at  11  am 

EDO  DE  WAART    conductor 

Gabrieli:  Sonata  pian'  e  forte 
Ives:  Washington's  Birthday 
Prokofiev:  Suite  from  Romeo 
And  Juliet' 


Single  tickets  range  from  $3  to  $7.50. 
Series  prices  will  be  three  concerts  for 
the  price  of  two: 

floor  $15  and  $12;  first 
balcony  $12  and  $10;  second 
balcony  $10  and  $6.  Tickets 
are  available  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  also  by  mail. 


Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 


The  Ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1911,  and  first  produced  on  June 
8  1912  by  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux 
conducting.  Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had 
its  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
December  14  1917,  under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  alto  flute,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clari- 
nets, E  fiat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  2  side  drums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  antique 
cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  tarn  tarn,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  wind 
machine,  2  harps  and  strings.  There  is  also  a  part  for  a  wordless  four-part  mixed 
chorus. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  Daphnis  et 
Chloe  as  'a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commissioned  from 
me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe:  M.  Serge  de 
Diaghilev.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time  choreographer 
of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was  to  compose  a 
vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than  faithful  to  the 
Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough  to  what  French 
artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and  depicted. 

'The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal  plan 
by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves  a 
symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

'Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times  subjected  to  revi- 
sion— notably  the  finale.' 

There  were  late   revisions.   If  Ravel's  date  of   1907   is   indeed   correct, 
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Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed  have 
many  times  been  'remis  sur  le  metier',  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before  the 
perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release  it 
for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghilev's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in 
1909;  1909,  and  sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel 
began  Daphnis  et  Chloe.  Roland-Manuel  thinks  that  Ravel  made  a 
'mistake  of  two  years'  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising,  since 
Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's 
dictation.  In  1907  Diaghilev  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel, 
but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a  ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  Daphnis  et  Chloe  were  purely 
symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit 
after  the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 

Diaghilev,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  production. 
The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was 
Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to 
a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine  and  Diaghilev. 


Michel  Fokine  and  Vera  Fokina  in  Daphnis  et  Chloe 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  sophist  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century  A.D.  It 
is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and  final  union  of 
a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of  Daphnis  et  Chloe  to 
appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by  Amyot,  which  was  printed 
in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was  made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed 
in  1587. 

There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  time. 
Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  problem  of  a  danced 
presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinsky,  even  while 
miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  according  to  novel 
ideas  of  his  own,  L'apres-midi  d'un  faune.  It  can  be  well  imagined  that, 
in  the  presentation  of  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Nijinsky  and  Fokine  found  it 
hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise,  from  Ravel's  later 
allusion  to  'the  Greece  of  his  dreams',  that  a  'late  eighteenth  century' 
Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single-mindedness  in  the 
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rehearsals  of  Daphnis.  Those  rehearsals  were  many,  and  extended  to 
the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They  took  place,  according 
to  Serge  Lifar,  'under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps  de  ballet  ran  afoul  of 
the  5/4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out  by  repeating  the 
syllables  "Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-lev",  "Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-lev".'  When  the  season 
ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine  and  Diaghilev.  As 
for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness  in  the  theatre,  but 
enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  choreography  is  taken  directly  from  Longus.  The  opening  scene  of 
the  ballet  is  a  meadow  on  the  edge  of  a  sacred  grove,  hills  seen  in  the 
distance.  At  the  right  is  a  grotto,  guarded  by  the  sculptured  likeness  of 
three  nymphs.  A  great  rock  at  the  left  rear  suggests  the  god  Pan.  It  is  a 
clear  afternoon  of  spring.  Young  men  and  girls  enter,  bearing  baskets 
with  offerings  for  the  nymphs.  There  follows  a  graceful  and  stately 
religious  dance,  the  chorus  joining.  Daphnis  appears,  preceded  by  his 
flock.  Young  girls  surround  Daphnis  and  dance.  Chloe  appears  and  is 
drawn  into  the  dance.  Dorcon,  a  grotesque  figure,  and  Daphnis,  the 
handsome  shepherd,  are  rivals  for  Chloe.  The  two  perform  a  dance  in 
turn,  but  Dorcon's  dance  is  received  with  derision  and  the  dance  of 
Daphnis  with  general  approval.  After  the  dance,  pirates  burst  upon  the 
scene  and  carry  off  Chloe.  Daphnis  enters,  finds  a  sandal  that  she  had 
dropped  and  prays  to  the  nymphs  for  her  safety.  The  three  sculptured 
nymphs  come  to  life,  descend  and  perform  a  dance.  All  pay  homage  at 
the  altar  of  Pan. 

The  second  scene,  which  comprises  the  first  concert  suite,  shows  the 
camp  of  the  pirates  by  the  sea.  A  trireme  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
pirates  enter,  carrying  torches  and  booty.  There  follows  the  warlike 
dance. 

The  episode  which  follows  becomes  a  connecting  point  between  the 
two  orchestral  suites.  Chloe  is  brought  in,  her  hands  tied.  She  performs 
a  danse  suppliante  and  tries  to  escape,  but  is  prevented.  Satyrs,  emis- 
saries of  Pan,  surround  the  pirates.  The  god  himself  appears  and  the 
pirates  flee  in  terror,  leaving  Chloe. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which  is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is 
that  of  the  beginning.  It  is  night.  Daphnis,  mourning  Chloe,  is  still 
prostrate.  As  the  light  of  dawn  gradually  fills  the  scene,  shepherds 
enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him; 
Chloe  enters  and  the  lovers  embrace.  Chloe,  beloved  of  the  gods,  has 
been  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Pan.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  reenact  the 
story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx,  the  nymph  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
successfully  evaded  the  god's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off  reeds 
from  the  thicket  into  which  she  had  disappeared  and  fashioned  what 
was  to  become  the  traditional  ancestor  to  the  flute.  This  pantomime 
leads  to  Ravel's  famous  flute  cadenza,  mimed  by  Chloe,  and  (in  appear- 
ance) played  by  her  lover.  The  pantomime  is  concluded  by  a  sacrifice  at 
the  altar  of  Pan.  Then  the  'general  dance',  the  riotous  finale  in  5/4 
rhythm  beings.  It  becomes  increasingly  wild  and  bacchanalian.  Chloe 
falls  into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  The  ballet  ends  in  a  'joyous  tumult'. 

This  is  not  ancient  Greece;  it  is  not  true  rustic  simplicity.  It  is  France, 
the  France  of  Versailles,  where  the  nobility,  cherishing  pastoral  pieces, 
aimed  at  the  charm  of  simplicity  but  achieved  it  in  the  most  studied, 
elegant  and  sophisticated  manner  possible. 


There  are  several  recordings  of  Daphnis  et  Chloe  available  in  perform- 
ance by  the  Orchestra:  on  an  RCA  album  Pierre  Monteux  conducts  the 
complete  ballet;  on  a  Deutsche  Grammophon  album  Claudio  Abbado 
conducts  the  Suite  No.  2  (with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus); 
on  another  RCA  album  Charles  Munch  conducts  the  two  suites  (again 
with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus). 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


Upon  his  appointment  as  Music  Director 
in  the  fall  of  1973  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  person  to  head  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in 
1881.  He  succeeds  such  historic  figures  as 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  and 
Charles  Munch.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
he  was  for  one  year  the  Orchestra's  Music 
Adviser,  and  had  appeared  on  numerous 
occasions  as  guest  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra. 


Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music,  in  Tokyo,  winning  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  He  then  went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France.  One  of 
the  judges  was  the  late  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  whose  invitation  to  Tanglewood  was  the  beginning 
of  Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  conductors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1961-1962  season,  he  directed  that  orchestra  several  times,  though  it 
was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  during  the  same  season,  that  he 
made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he 
became  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  guest-con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first 
time — Cos/  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg — and  served  also  as  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonc  season  and  later  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  was  made  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Festival,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

As  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
position  he  holds  concurrently  with  his  posts  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San 
Francisco,  he  has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  among  them  Berlioz' 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  Orchestra,  and  (with  Christoph  Eschenbach)  Beethoven's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  5.  He  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  currently 
in  the  process  of  recording  Ravel's  complete  orchestral  works. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


Born  in  North  Dakota  of  Norwegian  parents,  PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON 
was  first  interested  in  a  career  as  a  pianist,  but  Gunther  Schuller  who 
had  heard  her  sing  and  was  impressed  by  her  three-octave  range  and 
perfect  pitch  encouraged  her  to  pursue  voice  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood.  There  she  was  awarded  a  Fromm  Foundation 
scholarship  and  won  the  Hi -Fidelity  Magazine  Award  and  the  Com- 
position-Performance Award.  Since  then  Miss  Bryn-Julson  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Louisville  Orchestra,  the  San 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  30  Newbury 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116, 
telephone  (617)  267-7110.  In  New 
York  contact  A.  J.  Landau  Inc.,  527 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  telephone  (212)  371- 
1818. 


Francisco  Symphony,  the  National  Symphony  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. Because  of  her  knowledge  and  abilities  with  avant-garde 
music,  she  is  especially  well  known  for  her  performances  of  this  music. 

MARY  DAVENPORT,  a  native  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  attended  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  London  and  graduated  from  the  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  In  London  she  studied  with  Albert 
Garcia  and  at  Curtis  with  Elisabeth  Schumann.  Miss  Davenport  has  sung 
extensively  in  concert  both  here  and  abroad.  She  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  on  a  number  of  occasions  as  well  as  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Abroad  she 
was  first  dramatic  alto  at  the  Municipal  Opera  in  Zurich  for  many  years, 
as  well  as  with  the  National  Theatre  in  Mannheim.  She  has  also  sung  in 
the  opera  houses  of  Berlin,  Belgrade,  Stuttgart,  Munich  and  Barcelona. 
On  her  return  to  this  country  Miss  Davenport  accepted  a  position  as 
Professor  of  Voice  at  Boston  University's  School  for  the  Arts,  where  she 
is  presently  teaching. 

JAN  DE  GAETANI,  a  native  of  Ohio,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School. 
Though  she  frequently  performs  contemporary  works,  she  also  sings  in 
oratorio  and  opera,  chamber  music  and  solo  recitals,  on  radio  and  on 
television.  She  has  appeared  with  such  ensembles  as  the  New  York  Pro 
Musica,  the  Beaux  Arts  String  Quartet,  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet  and  the 
Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble.  Her  concert  performances  include 
appearances  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Atlanta  Symphony  and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  Abroad 
Miss  Gaetani  has  sung  in  London,  Vienna  and  Amsterdam.  She  has 
been  Artist-in-Residence  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and,  this  sum- 
mer, at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival.  She  has  also  been  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Juilliard  School.  At  present  she  is  Professor  of  Voice  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  and  conducts  master  classes  in  voice  at  a  number  of 
other  universities. 

D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  who  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
at  Tanglewood  in  a  performance  of  Monteverdi's  Vespers,  studied  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg, 
Austria.  Her  teachers  have  been  Gladys  Miller  Zachareff  and  Ellen 
Repp.  During  recent  years  she  has  won  several  awards,  including  a 
Fulbright  grant  and,  on  two  occasions,  the  CD.  Jackson  Award  in  Voice 
at  Tanglewood.  Miss  Fortunato  has  sung  leading  roles  with  the  Augusta, 
Georgia  Opera  Company;  the  Rochester,  New  York  Opera  Theater;  the 
Associate  Artists  Opera  Company  and  the  New  England  Chamber  Op- 
era Group.  In  Boston  she  has  appeared  with  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica, 
the  Cantata  Singers,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  the  Boston 
Civic  Symphony. 

Recently  she  was  soloist  with  the  Strawberry  Banke  Chamber  Music 
Festival  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  and  with  a  lieder  series  spon- 
sored by  the  Goethe  Institute.  A  specialist  in  contemporary  music, 
D'Anna  Fortunato  has  performed  in  many  Fromm  Foundation  concerts 
at  Tanglewood.  Her  most  recent  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  at  Tanglewood  this  past  summer  in  a  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin. 

NEIL  ROSENSHEIN  received  his  musical  training  at  the  Juilliard  School, 
the  Aspen  Music  Festival  and  the  Spoleto  Festival.  His  teachers  have 
included  Jennie  Tourel,  Oren  Brown  and  Jerry  Forderhase.  In  addition 
to  extensive  recital  work  on  the  East  coast,  he  has  appeared  at  the  Wolf 
Trap  Festival  and  with  the  Opera  Arts  Association  of  Florida,  the  Fort 
Worth  Opera  and  the  Baltimore  Opera.  The  recipient  of  a  grant  from 
the  William  Matheus  Sullivan  Foundation,  Mr  Rosenshein  recently  re- 
returned  from  an  engagement  with  the  Spring  Opera  in  San  Francisco. 
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DAVID  EVITTS,  a  native  of  Kansas,  studied  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  with  Mark  Pearson  and  received  his  Artist  Diploma 
from  there  this  June.  He  has  performed  in  opera,  oratorio  and  recital 
throughout  the  Greater  Boston  area.  During  recent  seasons  he  has 
sung  Mahler's  song  cycle  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  with  the  Newton 
Symphony,  and  taken  part  in  La  Perichole  at  Youth  Concerts  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  He  has  also  appeared  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  has  sung  in  operas  by  Bizet,  Britten, 
Donizetti,  Offenbach,  Puccini,  Prokofiev,  Menotti  and  Robert  Ward, 
with  many  companies,  including  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  the  Phila- 
delphia Grand  Opera,  the  Augusta  Opera  Association,  the  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky  Opera  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Opera.  In  1972  he  was  first  place 
winner  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Regional  Auditions. 

David  Evitts  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
several  occasions.  His  most  recent  appearance  was  at  Tanglewood  this 
past  summer  in  performances  of  music  by  Schutz,  Stravinsky  and  Mo- 
zart. 

MARK  PEARSON  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  several 
occasions  in  recent  seasons  in  performances  of  Stravinsky's  Renard  and 
Les  Noces,  and  Nielsen's  Symphony  No.  3.  He  combines  a  performing 
and  teaching  career.  His  public  appearances  have  been  in  recital,  opera 
and  oratorio  on  the  East  and  West  coasts,  while  he  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Voice  Department  of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  A  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College  and  Stanford  University,  Mark  Pearson  is  a  specialist  in 
early  and  contemporary  music.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  thirteenth 
century  Play  of  the  Risen  Christ  with  the  New  York  Pro  Musica,  and  in 
the  recording  on  the  Turnabout  label  of  Monteverdi's  Scherzi  musicale, 
as  well  as  in  premieres  of  music  by  Daniel  Pinkham,  Ernest  Bloch,  Paul 
Hindemith  and  Benjamin  Britten. 


THE  CHORUS 


THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  sponsored  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  was 
formed  in  1970.  John  Oliver,  who  is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  activi- 
ties for  Tanglewood,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of 
the  MIT  Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society,  has  been  director  of  the  Festival 
Chorus  since  its  foundation.  Members  of  the  chorus,  who  come  from 
the  Greater  Boston  area  and  from  all  walks  of  life,  rehearse  throughout 
the  year.  They  made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Symphony  Hall  in  a  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by  Leonard 
Bernstein,  and  have  since  taken  part  in  performances  directed  by  Wil- 
liam Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Colin  Davis,  Arthur 
Fielder  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  Among  the  many  works  they  have 
sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  Berlioz'  Grande  messe  des  morts 
and  La  Damnation  de  Faust,  Haydn's  The  Seasons  and  The  Creation, 
and  Verdi's  Requiem.  This  past  summer  their  performances  included 
Haydn's  Lord  Nelson  Mass,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  and  Schoen- 
berg's  Gurrelieder. 


Lonely  People 
Need  Your 
Friendship 

BE  A 

VOLUNTEER  CASE  AIDE 

GIVE  4  HOURS  A  WEEK 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

ONGOING  PROFESSIONAL 

SUPERVISION. 

Boston  State  Hospital 

Phone:    436-6000    X225 
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Bottled  under  the  authority  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company  of  Boston. 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


YOUTH  CONCERTS 
AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription-$7 


Series  A 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  9 
January  25 
March  1 


Series  B 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  16 
February  8 
March  8 


Series  C 
Mondays 
at  10.15  am 
November  11 
February  3 
March  10 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND  266-1492  or  267-0656 


PRINCIPAL  BASSOON  CHAIR  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT  (1 882-1 974) 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  announced  the  endowment  of  the  principal 
bassoon  chair  as  the  result  of  a  generous  bequest  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Edward  A.  Taft.  The  chair,  presently  occupied  by  Sherman  Walt, 
will  be  named  in  honor  of  Mr  Taft,  whose  death  on  June  6  of  this  year 
ended  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  devotion  and  service  to  the 
Orchestra.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Herrick,  Smith, 
Donald,  Farley  and  Ketchum,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
Class  of  1904,  and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Class  of  1907.  A  regular 
attendant  of  the  concerts  since  1900,  he  became  a  Trustee  in  1933  and 
in  the  following  year  founded  the  Council  of  Friends.  Talcott  M.  Banks, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  written  of  Mr  Taft  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  been  a  Trustee  Emeritus  for  seven  years,  'but 
he  frequently  attended  the  Trustees'  meetings  and  it  was  a  continuing 
pleasure  to  all  his  associates  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  his 
graciousness  and  his  understanding  of,  and  love  for,  the  Symphony.  He 
had  a  profound  sense  of  the  Orchestra's  history  and  was  dedicated  to 
its  achievement  of  the  ultimate  in  performance  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  place  of  honor  in  the  world  of  music.  For  many  years  we  have  drawn 
strength  and  encouragement  from  this  kind  and  generous  man,  and 
with  admiration  and  affection  we  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  and  our  pride  in  our  years  of  service  together.' 


NEWMEMBEROF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONYORCHESTRA 

EMANUEL  BOROK,  who  was  recently  appointed  assistant  con- 
certmaster  of  this  orchestra,  was  born  in  Russia  in  1944.  He  received 
his  early  musical  education  at  the  Darzinja  Music  School  in  Riga.  In 
1959  he  went  to  Moscow  where  he  studied  at  the  Gnessins  Music 
School  and  later  the  Gnessins  Institute,  with  Michael  Garlitzky.  During 
this  time  Emanuel  Borok  played  with  the  Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  Rudolph  Barshay.  He  was  also  prize  winner  of  two  competitions 
held  in  Moscow:  second  prize  in  the  Violin  Competition  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic,  and  fourth  prize  in  the  Violin  Competition  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1969  he  graduated  from  the  Institute,  and  joined  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre.  One  year  later  he  was  successful  in 
winning  the  competition  for  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Kiril  Kondrashin.  At  this  same 
time  he  became  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet. 
In  1973  Emanuel  Borok  left  Russia  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel, 
where  he  accepted  a  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  Israel  Chamber 
Orchestra.  This  past  April  he  successfully  auditioned  for  the  assistant 
concertmaster  position  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  C  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  October  31  1974  at  8.30 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 


STRAVINSKY 


SIBELIUS 


Octet 

Apollo 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E  flat     op.  82 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  October  18  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  19  1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG     piano 


IVES 


*CHOPIN 


RACHMANINOFF 


Central  Park  in  the  Dark 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  minor 
op.  11 

Symphonic  Dances     op.  45 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock, 

the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.30.  The  Orchestra  will  be  on  tour 

on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  25  and  26. 


TUESDAY  C  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  November  5  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 


STRAVINSKY 


SIBELIUS 


programs  subject  to  change 


Octet 

Apollo 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E  flat     op.  82 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 


THIS  PICTURE  from  1953  reminds  us  that 
some  things  have  changed  in  Jack  Daniel's 
Hollow.  And  some  things  haven't. 

Today  our  grain  comes  in  trucks 
instead  of  mule-drawn  wagons. 
But  our  miller  inspects  each  load 
as  needfully  as  ever.  And  rejects 
it  all  if  it's  not  up  to  standard. 
Another  thing  we  still  do  is  gentle 

our  whiskey  with  charcoal 

mellowing.  That's  the  process 

that  accounts  for  Jack  Daniel's 

unique  smoothness.  And  even 

though  it  dates  back  to 

1866,  we're  not  about  to 

change  one  part  of  it. 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 

Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5). 
The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by 
WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102/5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM 
(Providence,  105.1).  WGBH-FM  and 
WCRB-FM  cooperate  in  four-channel 
transmission  of  the  Saturday  evening  con- 
certs, in  association  with  Acoustic  Re- 
search Inc.  of  Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY 
OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CON- 
CERTS OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A 
NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS  USU- 
ALLY AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492 
AND  ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 
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CHARLES  RIVER 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 

*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music         York  College  of  the 
Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (617-)  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


,  assachusetts    1¥1  usic 

E  ducators     A  ssociation 


aking    IWlusic 
E  veryone's    mm.  rt 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  gal- 
leries from  the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions  include 
contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  inter- 
national fame.  During  the  month  of  October,  HARKUS  KRA- 
KOW ROSEN  SONNABEND  GALLERY  of  7  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  is  presenting  an  exhibit  entitled: 

'Major  Contemporary  Graphics  by  Albers,  Bush, 

Calder,  Davis,  Dzubas,  Kelly,  Motherwell,  Nevelson, 

Porter,  Rauschenberg,  Welliver  and  Zox.' 

All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale.  Inquiries  regarding 
the  art  should  be  made  directly  to  the  gallery. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
concert's  end. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

10  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


v&  1WN 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta(!iaK-(^me/[{can  Cosine 

OPEN  DAILY    -    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —    10  PM 

10-11  BOS  WORTH  ST.  BOSTON    MASS  TEL   423-6340 


A  perfect 
prelude. 

The 

complete 

coda. 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


FREE  VAIET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


BAR  AND  LOUNGE  f 

The  Fabulous 

MAGGI        SCOTT 

and  tier  Trio 

Dancing  Nightly  9  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 
except  Sunday 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Ave./ Boston,  Mass. 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
■in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


lop  of  the  Hub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


m 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  SLOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE    BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 
AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
SERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory are  again  offering  their  Sym- 
phony analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  dis- 
cuss the  afternoon's  Symphony  program 
so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  concert.  This  year, 
with  the  increased  number  of  concerts, 
there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an 
informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch  are 
available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The 
classes  will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which 
there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Or- 
chestra, with  the  exceptions  of  November 
29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis 
class  and  the  other  interesting  seminars 
offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


This  Fall 


Try  Searing 


For  a  splendid  view  of  Nature's  Fall  Ritual 
visit  us  at  Plymouth  Airport,  Scenic 
Sailplane,  Biplane,  Airplane  Rides,  Rentals 
and  Instruction.Yanlcee  Aviation. 

PLYMOUTH  AIRPORT.  PLYMOUTH  MASS.  •  OPEN  DAILY  —  ALL  YEAR  746-7337 


(HarrtagpH  far  %  tMarermng 


Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


nuta  Engineering,  Inc. 

16  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)   Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hifi  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  B  U.I  /  240A  Newbury  St  {near  Pru)  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  (MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framingham 

Route  1.  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St,  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St,  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1S89  Post  Road.  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St,  Dover 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

\ORCHESTRA^ 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

13!/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  Incase 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


Rates  *la     rof 


S&ti&s 


r. 


Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In   A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 
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William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


,1  rQ 

DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


Calendar  of  Events 


Stage  Door  Lectures  -  Red  Series 

October  4  1974 
November  1  1974 


Friday  mornings 


January  10  1975 
April  18  1975 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving   Boston   and  suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Service* 
449-3590 


Stage  Door  Lectures  -  Green  Series  Friday  mornings 

October  18  1974  January  24  1975 

December  13  1974        February  28  1975 


Pre -Symphony  Suppers 

Thursday  10  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  31  1974  December  19  1974 


Tuesday  B  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

January  7  1975  March  4  1975 


February   27  1975 


April  15  1975 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


Tuesday  C  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

December  17  1974  February  11  1975 


Thursday  A  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  17  1974  December  12  1974 


Thursday  B  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

January  9  1975  February  6  1975 


April  22  1975 


February  13  1975 


April  17  1975 


If  you  would  like  to  attend  one  of  these  series,  all  of  which  will  take 
place  in  Symphony  Hall,  please  call  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Executive 
Secretary,  Friends  Office,  266-1348. 


For  Rent  — 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gardner. 
Short  walk  to  town  and  to  prin- 
cipal hotels.  Weekly  rates:  $600 
Dec.  15  -  Apr.  15.  $300.  other 
times.  Write:  MediaRep  Center, 
30  Newbury  St.  Boston  02116 
(617)267-7110. 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


7oUN6  me7P?->^ 

- — : : — 3££ 


THE 

VPREP  SHOI^ 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


Fleuriste  Francais 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Est.  1891 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


The 
soloist 


You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

Call  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor' 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet)  , 

RAVEL 

Bolero 

Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte  (Pavane  for  a 

dead  infanta) 

La  Valse 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  438 
DG/2530  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


RCA  LSC  2664 


RCA/LSC  3315 


AN 
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Shop 
the  Boston  Museum 
bymaiL 


Monk  Candlestick,  15th  Century  French 

This  white  metal  reproduction 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  which 
was  crafted  in  silver.  Measuring  3-1/4" 
in  height,  this  piece  is  carefully  antiqued 
to  recreate  the  patina  of  ancient  silver. 
$5.50  postpaid.  Send  50c  for  Catalog 
of  other  items. 

The  Museum  Shop,  Dept.  P2 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 


v/ie  Jwusseau  j/oi/sc  o/'/jos/on 


For  Fall  Evenings 

Soft  and  subtle  flowers  of  Blue  and 
Mauve  with  a  flicker  of  glitter  floating 
over  our  princess  line  hostess  gown  of 
rayon  and  metallic.  Sizes  8-16  $119.50 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


Choice  of 

Tfie  TBoston  ^ympfioiry  OrdKestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa/Music  "Director. 


BALDWIN       BOSTON  •  g!  Ki^SU^SS  Co 


PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


81  Arlington  Street 


BURLINGTON  ^t  ^TitsI^tnMke 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 
COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAULC.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Leather  Weather 

Leather  weather  will  see  you  in  smooth 
supple  hides  this  fall.    In  trench  coats 
or  fur  collared  coats,  pant  coats  or  jack- 
ets.  Or  in  this  back  yoked,  buttoned  and 
wrap  coat  in  either  of  two  lengths.    But- 
terscotch or  sand.    Pantcoat  $  1  3  5 
Coat  $170    Coats  at  Boston,  Chestnut 
Hill,  South  Shore  and  Burlington. 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Wellesley,  Burlington 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN     Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  jR 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


DAVID  O.  IVES 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 

RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

JOHN  McLENNAN 

COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 

MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 

MRS  ELTING  MORISON 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 


SYMPHONY    HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ibu  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . . .  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 


These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 


/ 
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\%\    BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Since  1835  we  have  created 
matchless  decor  in  many  New  England 

homes.  A  complete  line  of  quality 

Home  Furnishings  and  Interior  Design 

services  are  available  to  fit  your 

individual  needs. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 
BOSTON 


NATICK 
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KOUSSEVITSKY  IN  1974,  A  CENTENNIAL  TRI  BUTE 


by  Paul  Fromm 

The  following  article  is  an  address  which  was  delivered  to  the  Friends  of  Tan- 
glewood  on  August  8  1974.  It  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the  author, 
who  is  Director  of  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


If  I  were  to  begin  by  trying  to  explain  to  you  in  what  way  I  am  qualified  to  speak 
about  the  work  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  you  would  immediately  notice  that  I  have 
one  thing  in  common  with  my  subject:  my  accent  and  unconventional  use  of 
English  syntax.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  ever  come  to  Tanglewood  can  quote  at 
least  one  of  Koussevitzky's  colorful  comments  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra: 

'Gentlemen,  you  play  all  the  time  the  wrong  notes  not  in  time.' 

Or  when  a  player  who  was  late  to  rehearsal  slowly  made  his  way  to  his  seat: 

'Why  not  you  come  in  so  fast  as  you  go  out?' 

Even  those  of  us  who  never  knew  Koussevitzky  personally — of  whom  I  regret  to 
say  I  am  one — 1  did  not  come  to  Tanglewood  until  1956 — are  so  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  Koussevitzky  which  hovers  over  the  Berkshires  that  we  begin  to 
forget  that  we  did  not  actually  know  him.  The  presence  of  Olga  Koussevitzky 
and  the  ongoing  projects  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  keep  his  legacy 
alive  as  do  the  memories  of  all  those  who  knew  him  or  worked  with  him,  and 
most  of  all,  the  very  existence  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

And  so  as  each  year  we  return  to  Tanglewood,  the  Koussevitzky  legend  persists 
and  even  grows.  We  compare  his  musical  miracles  with  our  own  efforts  to  carry 
on  what  he  began,  and  we  start  to  believe  that  while  he  was  a  magician,  we  live 
in  a  time  when  miracles  seem  to  be  no  longer  possible.  His  lingering  spirit  is 
intended  to  inspire  us,  but  instead  it  becomes  a  source  of  bewilderment  and 
frustration.  We  imagine  him  bewitching  audiences  into  accepting  new  music  and 
realize  that  we  are  not  capable  of  working  such  magic  spells. 

Or  we  persuade  ourselves  that  Koussevitzky  lived  in  a  time  when  everything 
conspired  to  bring  him  success,  and  he  just  happened  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Neither  of  these  estimates — complimentary  as  they  might  seem — really  does 
Koussevitzky  justice.  And  both  of  them — as  I  have  already  suggested — tend  to 
diminish  our  hopes  for  continuing  the  Koussevitzky  tradition  here  at  Tan- 
glewood. It  is,  after  all,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  emulate  a  magician.  Fortu- 
nately, for  our  purposes,  a  close  reading  of  Koussevitzky's  biographies  and  of 
histories  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  indicates  that  Koussevitzky  did  not 
live  in  a  golden  age  of  musical  idealism,  but  in  a  time  when  audience  reaction  to 
new  music  was  far  more  resistent  than  it  is  now,  a  time  in  which  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  when  asked,  'What  do  you  think  of  the  new  composers?'  could  retort,  'l 
hate  them!' 

Nor  did  Koussevitzky  cast  a  magic  spell  over  his  audience,  compelling  them  to 
instant  acceptance  of  the  new  scores  he  performed.  His  techniques  were  rather 
persistence — I  think  we  could  even  call  it  stubbornness — patience,  which  came 
from  his  canny  awareness  that  Boston  Symphony  programs  could  only  gradually 
be  infiltrated  with  new  American  music;  and  a  realistic  perception  of  the  full 
range  of  problems  confronting  the  performer  of  new  music  combined  with  a 
uniquely  comprehensive  view  of  the  ways  to  solve  them. 

Koussevitzky's  awareness  of  not  only  musical  but  general  cultural  problems  led 
to  his  commitment  to  new  music,  and,  as  Aaron  Copland  has  described  in  a 
Musical  Quarterly  article: 

'Out  of  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  creative  talent  of  our  time 
comes  his  belief  in  his  role  as  educator.  He  has  often  told  me  that 
the  director  of  an  orchestra  should  be  the  musical  leader  of  his 
community.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  himself  have  faith  in  the  work 
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he  plays;  the  orchestra  and  the  public  he  serves  must  also  be 
convinced  of  its  value.  Thomas  Mann  might  have  had  Serge 
Koussevitzky  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "Great  conductors  of  music 
are  educators,  for  that  is  their  metier.  And  if  they  are  more  than 
just  professional  experts — which  they  have  to  be  to  be  great — their 
will  to  educate,  their  belief  in  education  reach  into  ethics  and  enter 
the  political -human  sphere."' 

Koussevitzky's  commitment  to  new  music  had  a  most  practical  base.  When 
someone  once  objected  to  his  playing  of  contemporary  scores,  he  insisted,  'If 
you  do  not  play  the  new,  eventually  you  will  not  have  the  old.'  In  other  words, 
an  art  form  in  which  there  is  not  continuing  creation  will  eventually  disappear. 
He  was  instinctively  aware  of  the  twin  problems  besetting  music  in  a  democratic 
society:  the  influence  of  the  mass  audience  which  tends  to  popularize  and 
sometimes  to  vulgarize  the  musical  experience,  and  the  resulting  isolation  of  the 
serious  composer.  He  repeatedly  voiced  the  need  to  'break  down  the  artificial 
barrier  between  the  initiated  and  the  non -initiated,  making  the  musical  lan- 
guage as  accessible  to  the  general  understanding  and  education  as  is  the  spoken 
language.'  But  the  way  to  do  this  was  through  education,  not  by  simplifying  the 
music.  In  his  address  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Opening  Exercises  in  1947 
he  pointed  out: 

'In  music,  we  have  reached  a  dangerous  impasse.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  music,  once  the  privilege  of  the 
"initiated,"  became  accessible  to  wide  layers  of  society,  bringing 
about  a  "mass  initiation"  of  the  listener  into  the  sphere  of  musical 
art.  This  spreading  of  music  in  the  masses,  at  too  rapid  a  pace, 
resulted  in  a  profound  misconception  of  that  music  as  a  means  of 
"entertainment"  and  "enjoyment"  to  be  passively  consumed  by  the 
listener.  Music  must  be  listened  to  creatively.  Only  active  love  can 
lead  to  the  understanding  of  art  and  of  its  lasting  value. 

'It  is  for  the  artist  musician  to  correct  that  fundamental  error,  to 
combat  the  inertia  of  the  passive  consumer,  and  recreate  in  the 
mind  and  consciousness  of  the  listener  the  true  meaning  of  music, 
as  an  art  of  eternal  value.' 

These  two  related  concerns — perpetuating  music  itself  and  educating  the  public 
governed  Koussevitzky's  entire  career. 

While  he  was  still  in  Russia  he  introduced  the  latest  European  music  not  only  in 
the  capital  cities  but  in  his  famous  Volga  River  excursions  to  the  provinces.  He 
was  distressed  that  Russian  composers  received  neither  royalties  nor  copyright 
protection  for  their  compositions  and  addressed  the  problem  by  starting  his  own 
publishing  house  in  Berlin.  Scriabin,  Rachmaninoff,  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff  were 
among  the  composers  who  benefitted. 

After  World  War  I  he  moved  to  Paris  and  took  the  Edition  Russe  with  him. 
Meanwhile  he  was  introducing  works  of  Russian  composers  at  his  celebrated 
Paris  and  London  concerts. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Paris,  Koussevitzky  had  already  faced  and  solved  what 
was  probably  his  most  critical  problem  as  a  conductor  of  new  music.  As  a  young 
conductor  he  had  been  passionately  attached  to  the  music  of  Scriabin;  he 
himself  commissioned  Scriabin's  Prometheus.  Scriabin,  who  had  become  the 
focus  of  a  cult,  made  it  clear  to  Koussevitzky  that  he  expected  him  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  promulgation  of  the  music  of  Scriabin.  However, 
Koussevitzky  insisted  on  performing  music  by  all  the  young  composers  around 
him  and  as  a  result  lost  Scriabin  as  a  friend.  Had  he  limited  himself  to  the  music 
of  Scriabin,  he  could  never  have  become  the  constructive  force  for  contempo- 
rary music  that  we  know  him  to  have  been. 

As  it  was,  he  performed  nearly  every  novelty  of  value  produced  during  the  years 
he  was  conducting  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Thanks  to  his  friendly 
attitude  to  the  younger  composers,  his  platform  became  a  sort  of  experimental 
laboratory  for  them — a  laboratory  which  no  one  else  would  provide  them. 

When  it  was  learned  that  Koussevitzky  would  take  over  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  beginning  in  the  1924-25  season,  a  member  of  the  orchestra  was 
heard  grumbling:  '1  think  that  he  brings  just  one  thing  to  us,  Russian  music' 
The  fear  of  an  overdose  of  Russian  music  soon  gave  way  to  another,  better- 
substantiated  concern  when  Koussevitzky  posed  his  famous  question,  'Who  are 
your  composers   in   America?'   In   the  first  weeks  of   his   Boston    residence   he 
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announced  his  plan  to  emphasize  new  music,  particularly  American  music,  and 
soon  he  made  Boston  a  focal  point  of  contemporary  art.  The  conservatives 
reacted  with  horror,  and  Koussevitzky  was  compelled  to  stress  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  neglecting  the  great  music  of  the  past. 

Consequently,  only  one  of  the  six  American  compositions  performed  during 
Koussevitzky's  first  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  an  unknown,  untried 
score,  one  of  those  ultra-modern  pieces  of  which  the  Boston  public  was  so 
afraid:  Aaron  Copland's  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra.  Two  of  the  six  were 
popular  pieces  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Charles  Loeffler  which  had  been  played 
several  times  before;  two  others,  works  by  Henry  Hadley  and  Henry  Eichheim, 
were  being  conducted  by  the  men  who  had  composed  them;  and  one  was 
Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  soloists.  That  Copland  shared  first  season  billing  with  these 
particular  composers  was  due  less  to  Koussevitzky's  eclecticism  than  to  his  di- 
plomacy. He  waited  until  February  of  that  first  season  to  introduce  the  Copland 
work.  Some  critics  and  many  subscribers  were  shocked  and  repelled  by  the 
symphony;  only  Philip  Hale  of  the  Herald  thanked  Koussevitzky  for  introducing 
new  works  'even  if  they  are  apparently  ugly  at  first  hearing.' 


After  this  first  shock  of  American  modernism  was  administered  to  the  Boston 
public,  Koussevitzky  waited  another  nine  months  to  renew  his  attack,  this  time 
with  Copland's  Music  for  Theatre;  with  this  work  the  jazz  idiom  probably  made 
its  first  entry  into  Symphony  Hall.  Music  for  Theatre  was  greeted  more  enthu- 
siastically by  the  audience  and  the  critics  and  was  chosen  with  Henry  Gilbert's 
Dance  in  Place  Congo — a  most  unlikely  combination — to  represent  American 
music  at  the  International  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  in  Frankfurt. 

In  general  Koussevitzky  made  a  point  of  introducing  American  composers  and 
works  gradually  and  repeating  them,  sometimes  in  the  same  season,  in  an  effort 
to  make  them  understood.  The  new  music  thus  made  its  difficult  way  over 
strong  opposition  met  and  frequently  mastered  by  Koussevitzky's  resolute  insist- 
ence. A  Boston  Symphony  chronicler  comments  that  'those  in  the  know  cau- 
tioned against  complaining  directly  to  the  conductor  about  vicious  harmonies  or 
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barbaric  rhythms  in  a  new  work;  it  might  appear  again  on  the  program  a 
fortnight  hence!  (Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  pp.  102-103) 

Altogether  Koussevitzky  performed  well  over  300  American  compositions  during 
his  quarter  century  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Symphony  by  only  half  that  many 
composers.  A  substantial  number  of  composers  were  not  heard  just  once  or 
occasionally;  they  had  their  works  regularly  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Aaron  Copland  had  eleven  works  performed  by  the  BSO  and  several  of  them 
repeated,  making  him  the  most  played  composer  of  his  generation.  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill  actually  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  twelve  works  per- 
formed by  the  BSO.  Walter  Piston,  with  nine  works  played,  almost  equalled 
Copland;  Bloch  was  heard  in  nine  compositions;  Berezowsky  in  eight;  Roy  Harris 
in  all  six  symphonies;  William  Schuman  in  five,  Barber  in  five;  Howard  Hanson  in 
four;  Randall  Thompson  and  Leo  Sowerby  each  in  three. 

Some  of  these  compositions  had  been  commissioned  by  Koussevitzky.  He  had 
begun  commissioning  in  his  thirties  back  in  Russia.  When  he  arrived  in  Boston, 
commissioning  was  anything  but  an  established  practice  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Koussevitzky  commissioned 
a  number  of  leading  composers.  Among  the  works  which  emerged  were  Cop- 
land, Symphonic  Ode;  Hindemith,  Konzertmusik;  Honegger,  Symphony  No.  1; 
Prokofieff,  Symphony  No.  4;  Respighi,  Metamorphoseon;  Roussel,  Symphony 
No.  3;  and  Stravinsky,  Symphony  of  Psalms.  In  addition  to  the  commissioned 
works,  Koussevitzky  performed  during  the  anniversary  season  eight  American 
works  that  were  already  in  existence,  five  of  which  had  never  before  been 
performed  in  Boston.  What  is  significant  is  that  Koussevitzky  sought  out  existing 
American  works  that  were  neglected.  In  our  day  when  orchestras  generally 
commission  a  new  work  from  a  composer  without  bothering  to  perform  any  of 
his  existing  music,  Koussevitzky's  example  is  instructive. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  fiftieth  anniversary  season,  1931- 
1932,  another  leading  orchestra — better  not  named  here — made  the  following 
announcement: 

'The  program  for  the  season  will  be  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
acknowledged  masterpieces  of  orchestral  music.  The  directors  of 
the  association  feel  that  in  times  such  as  the  present  audiences 
prefer  music  which  they  know  and  love  and  that  performance  of 
debatable  music  should  be  postponed  until  a  more  suitable  time. 
With  these  opinions  the  conductors  fully  concur.' 

The  time  was  the  depression  which  may  account  for  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  that  orchestral  association.  Koussevitzky  viewed  his  responsibility  in  the 
depression  years  quite  differently.  He  gave  the  following  statement  to  the  press 
that  same  season: 

'It  is  the  duty  of  American  orchestras  to  give  due  representation  to 
the  work  of  American  composers.  They  must  work,  and  the  orches- 
tras must  play  their  music' 

Koussevitzky's  commissioning  activity  was  increased  when  in  1942  he  estab- 
lished the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation;  and  again  when  later  in  that  decade 
he  sold  the  Edition  Russe  and  used  the  money  for  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  first  work  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Foundation  was  Britten's  Peter 
Grimes.  Perhaps  the  best-known  is  the  second  commission,  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  Orchestra.  The  list  of  composers  commissioned  to  date  represents  all  types  of 
contemporary  composition  and  extends  Koussevitzky's  eclecticism. 

Although  by  1940  the  Boston  public  had  become  the  most  sophisticated  sym- 
phony audience  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  anywhere,  Koussevitzky  was 
far  from  satisfied.  He  had  already  expanded  the  repertoire  vastly;  but  his  most 
important  work  as  an  educator  had  not  yet  begun.  He  was  concerned  about  the 
audiences  outside  Boston;  he  wanted  to  attract  young  people  to  music,  espe- 
cially to  contemporary  music;  he  knew  that  composers  needed  vital  contact  with 
performers,  the  kind  that  comes  from  spending  time  together  in  an  unhurried 
atmosphere.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  string  players  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  public  schools  were  doing  almost  nothing  to 
alleviate  it. 
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And  when  the  possibility  of  a  summer  program  here  at  Tanglewood  presented 
itself,  Koussevitzky  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  attack  all  of  these  problems  at 
once.  He  did  not  view  Tanglewood  merely  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  summer 
home  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  nor  did  he  plan  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  exclusively  as  a  training  program  for  gifted  young  performers.  Beyond 
providing  training  for  young  performers,  Koussevitzky  was  interested  in  devel- 
oping a  musical  community  at  Tanglewood  from  which  a  musical  culture  would 
emerge.  He  explained  this  in  his  address  at  the  Opening  Exercises  in  1941: 

'I  believe  that  general  culture  in  a  certain  measure  plays  a  more 
important  role  than  even  professional  musical  education,  just  be- 
cause of  the  participation  of  the  masses  which  influences  the 
course  of  culture  and  the  very  process  of  its  development.  .  .  . 

'The  professional  sphere,  if  it  does  not  develop  as  a  natural  product 
of  the  general  sphere  and  receive  living  nourishment  from  it,  will 
inevitably  die  off,  turning  into  academicism.  Therefore,  the  basic 
principle  in  this  field  is  .  .  .  the  establishment  of  a  link  between 
musical  execution,  truly  free  musical  creative  work  and  the  living 
cultural  consciousness.' 

Specifically,  Koussevitzky's  goal  was  implemented  by  establishing  two  separate 
but  mutually  inspiring  programs:  a  School  for  Advanced  Study  which  had  four 
divisions — conducting,  advanced  orchestral  playing,  an  opera  class  and  com- 
position— and  what  might  be  called  an  extension  division  for  people  who  are 
devoted  to  music  but  are  not  professional  musicians. 

In  the  first  summer,  Aaron  Copland  was  head  of  the  composition  department 
with  Paul  Hindemith  as  a  guest  artist-teacher;  and  the  first  student  composition 
class  included  young  talents  such  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Lukas  Foss,  David  Dia- 
mond and  Irving  Fine.  The  students  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Boston 
Symphony  rehearsals.  During  this  first  season,  guest  lecturers  were  invited  for 
two  series  of  lectures  that  reflected  the  wide  range  of  musical  concerns  at  the 
Music  Center.  In  its  inception  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was,  as  Cunther 
Schuller  has  recently  described  it,  'Koussevitzky's  answer  to  the  camaraderie  of 
the  Parisian  cafes  and  the  St  Petersburg  artists'  cabarets  where  musicians,  artists, 
art  patrons  and  dilettantes  gathered  together  to  argue,  discuss,  to  influence 
and  inspire  each  other — to  produce  here  at  Tanglewood  an  environment  where 
the  creation  and  performance  of  music  could  be  pursued  without  distraction  and 
in  relative  isolation  from  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world.' 

The  contribution  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  to  contemporary  music  has 
grown  beyond  Koussevitzky's  specific  plans  for  it.  It  now  provides  an  environ- 
ment where  new  music  can  be  performed  with  a  concentration  that  could  not 
be  duplicated  anywhere. 

Although  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  become  in  recent  years  the  summer 
capital  of  contemporary  music,  it  can  only  serve  as  a  model.  But  what  is  ex- 
perienced here  can  create  a  need  elsewhere.  The  late  architect,  Louis  I.  Kahn, 
gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  peculiar  phenomenon  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  creative  arts: 

'The  creation  of  art  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  a  need  but  the  creation 
of  a  need.  The  world  never  needed  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony 
until  he  created  it.  Now  we  could  not  live  without  it.' 

More  than  anything  else,  Koussevitzky's  legacy  to  us  is  that  as  a  conductor  he 
created  a  need  for  the  continuing  creation  and  performance  of  music,  and  in  his 
role  as  educator  he  worked  tirelessly  to  inculcate  that  sense  of  need  in  all.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  stand  as  a  lasting 
tribute  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  in  1974,  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  is 
still  our  contemporary. 
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Who  can  you  trust  when  your 
personal  trust  officer  isn't  here? 


A  personal  trust  at  State 
Street  Bank  is  based  on  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  You  and  your  trust 
officer.  It's  a  practical,  efficient  and 
unique  system. 

Your  personal  trust  officer 
is  responsible  for  both  the  administra- 
tion and  investments  in  your  trust. 
It's  a  case  of  one  person  knowing  your 
goals  and  seeing  that  they're  met 
exactly. 

But  even  our  trust  people 
are  people.  They  go  on  vacation  just 
like  you.  Your  trust  activity  and  our 
personal  service  doesn't,  however. 

When  we  gave  our  personal 
trust  people  the  large  responsibility 
they  have,  we  also  gave  them  a  small 
group  of  other  trust  officers  to  share 
it  with.  It  amounts  to  small  depart- 
ments within  our  major  trust 
department. 


They  share  each  other's 
problems.  They  even  share  corre- 
spondence. Each  knows  pretty  well 
what  the  other  person's  involved 
with. 

So  should  you  call  and  find 
that  your  trust  officer  is  gone,  you 
will  find  someone  who  knows  where 
your  trust  is  going.  And  like  the 
person  you've  come  to  trust,  he'll  be 
a  thoroughly  competent  professional. 

That  kind  of  back-up  makes 
our  trust  service  one-of-a-kind.  You 
should  know  more  about  it.  Call  Pete 
Buchanan  at  (617)  786-3218.  And  if 
he's  away  for  a  bit,  his  back-up  man 
will  have  all  the  answers. 


State  Street  Bank 

We  do  our  homework. 

Personal  Trust  Division 
225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02101 


Wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation. 
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Tuesday  evening  October  15  1974  at  7.30 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


MENDELSSOHN 


Overture  'Ruy  Bias'     op.  95 


HONEGGER 


Symphony  No.  2  for  String  Orchestra 
and  Trumpet 

Molto  moderato 
Adagio  mesto 
Vivace  non  troppo 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor     op.  64 

Andante — allegro  con  anima 

Andante  cantabile  con  alcuna  licenza 

Valse:  allegro  moderato 

Finale:  andante  maestoso — allegro  vivace 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHEGRAMMOPHON    &   RCA  RECORDS 
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FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 

Overture  to  Victor  Hugo's  'Ruy  Bias'     op.  95 

Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Berlin  on  February  3  1809;  he  died  at  Leipsic  on 
November  4  1847.  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  Ruy  Bias,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Renaissance,  Paris,  on  November  8  1838.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  on  February  22  1870. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  con- 
trabassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  from  Leipzig  to  his  mother  in  a  letter  dated  March 
18  1839:  'You  wish  to  know  how  it  has  gone  with  my  overture  to  "Ruy 
Bias".  Merrily  enough.  Between  six  and  eight  weeks  ago  the  request 
came  to  me  to  write  something  for  the  performance  connected  with 
the  Theatrical  Pension  Fund,  a  very  excellent  object,  for  the  further- 
ance of  which  they  were  going  to  play  "Ruy  Bias".  The  request  came 
to  me  to  write  an  overture,  and  in  addition  they  besought  me  to 
compose  a  Romanza,  because  they  thought  the  thing  would  succeed 
better  if  my  name  were  connected  with  it.  I  read  the  play;  it  is  really  of 
no  value,  absolutely  below  contempt;  [It  is  not  worthwhile  to  argue  this 
point.  Mendelssohn's  fastidiousness  was  often  finical  priggishness.]  and  I 
told  them  I  had  no  time  to  write  an  overture,  but  I  did  compose  the 
Romanza.  Monday  (a  week  ago)  was  to  be  the  day  of  performance.  On 
the  Tuesday  before,  the  people  came  thanking  me  warmly  for  the 
Romanza,  and  said  they  were  sorry  that  I  had  written  no  overture,  but 
they  saw  perfectly  that  for  such  work  time  was  needed,  and  next  year 
would  be  more  thoughtful  and  give  me  a  longer  time.  They  stirred  me 
up.  I  took  the  thing  at  once  in  hand  that  same  evening,  and  blocked 
out  my  score;  Wednesday  morning  was  rehearsal,  Thursday  was  con- 
cert, and  yet  on  Friday  the  overture  was  ready  for  the  copyist;  Monday 
it  was  given  three  times  in  the  concert-room,  then  rehearsed  once  in 
the  theatre,  and  in  the  evening  was  given  in  connection  with  the 
wretched  play,  and  has  given  me  as  much  fun  as  anything  I  ever  did  in 
my  life.  In  the  next  concert  they  are  going  to  repeat  it  "by  request".' 

George  Hogarth  in  his  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  (London,  1862) 
mentions  the  fact  that  this  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  the  season  of  1849,  and  he  adds  this  note: 
'During  the  season  1844,  when  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  Society's 
concerts,  this  overture  (in  manuscript)  was  tried  at  a  morning  trial- 
performance,  when,  it  would  appear,  it  did  not  "go"  to  the  composer's 
satisfaction.  When  Mr  Anderson  [conductor  of  the  Royal  Private  Band 
and  Honorable  Treasurer  of  Philharmonic  Society  and  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians],  after  the  performance,  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  new 
work,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  Mendelssohn  say,  with  some  heat,  that 
he  was  much  displeased  with  it,  so  much  that  he  would  burn  it.  Mr 
Anderson  said  something  deprecating  such  a  resolution,  but  Men- 
delssohn repeated  his  determination  that  it  should  never  be  heard  in 
public.  Mr  Anderson  then  said,  "You  have  often  expressed  your  admi- 
ration of  my  good  master,  Prince  Albert;  I  am  sure  it  would  gratify  him 
to  hear  a  new  composition  of  yours,  so  pray  let  me  give  him  that 
pleasure  by  means  of  the  Queen's  private  band."  Mendelssohn  con- 
sented, on  condition  that  the  overture  should  never  be  publicly  per- 
formed, and  gave  Mr  Anderson  the  original  orchestral  parts.  The  over- 
ture was  frequently  performed  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor 
Castle,  to  the  admiration  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince.  Some  time 
after  the  composer's  lamented  death  Mr  Anderson  wrote  to  Mme  Men- 
delssohn, informing  her  of  all  that  had  passed  with  respect  to  this 
overture,  and  requesting  her  permission  to  perform  it  at  Mrs  Ander- 
son's next  annual  concert.  The  permission  was  kindly  given,  and  the 
overture  was  performed  at  that  lady's  concert  in  the  season  1849,  this 
being  the  first  time  it  was  ever  publicly  heard  in  England.  As  said 
before,  it  was  afterwards  performed  the  same  season  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.' 
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Felix  Mendelssohn 


Adapted  from  the  notes  of  Philip  Hale 


■■M 
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ARTHUR  HONEGGER 

Symphony  No.  2  for  String  Orchestra  and  Trumpet 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Honegger  was  born  in  Le  Havre,  France,  on  March  10  1892;  he  died  in  Paris  on 
November  27  1955.  He  composed  the  Second  symphony  in  1941.  It  was  pub- 
lished the  following  year  with  a  dedication  to  Paul  Sacher.  The  first  performance 
was  given  on  May  18  1942  in  Zurich;  Sacher  conducted  the  Collegium  Musi- 
cum.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  27  1946;  Charles  Munch  was  the  guest  conductor.  The 
most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  given  at  Tanglewood  in  August; 
Gunther  Schuller  conducted. 

THE  SYMPHONY 

At  the  end  of  the  printed  score  is  written  'Paris,  October,  1941'.  Willi 
Reich,  writing  from  Basel  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  (May  19 
1945),  remarked  that  the  Symphony  for  strings  'embodies  much  of  the 
mood  of  occupied  Paris,  to  which  the  composer  remained  faithful  un- 
der all  difficulties'. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introductory  Mo/to  moderato,  pp, 
with  a  viola  figure  and  premonition  in  the  violins  of  things  to  come. 
The  main  Allegro  brings  full  exposition  and  development.  The  in- 
troductory tempo  and  material  returns  in  the  course  of  the  movement 
for  development  on  its  own  account  and  again  briefly  before  the  end. 

The  slow  movement  begins  with  a  gentle  accompaniment  over  which 
the  violins  set  forth  the  melody  proper.  The  discourse  is  intensified  to 
ff,  and  gradually  subsides. 

The  finale,  6/8,  starts  off  with  a  lively,  rondo-like  theme  in  duple 
rhythm,  which  is  presently  replaced  by  another  in  the  rhythmic  signa- 
ture. The  movement  moves  on  a  swift  impulsion,  passes  through  a 
tarantella  phase,  and  attains  a  presto  coda,  wherein  the  composer  in- 
troduces a  chorale  in  an  ad  libitum  trumpet  part,  doubling  the  first 
violins  (a  procedure  unprecedented  in  a  piece  for  string  orchestra).  The 
chorale  theme  is  the  composer's  own. 

HONEGGER'S  MUSIC 

To  call  Honegger  a  'middle  of  the  road'  composer  is  to  give  him  a  due 
and  a  considerable  stature.  He  was  never  an  extremist,  never  an  in- 
vertebrate colorist  nor  a  rigid  classicist.  Alert  to  the  musical  trends 
about  him,  which  in  Paris  particularly  were  intensely  stimulating,  he 
never  became  overly  indebted  to  any  composer,  any  school.  He  was 
always  an  independent  artist,  increasingly  strong  in  inward  resource  and 
conviction.  Every  great  composer  has  had  a  ready  ear  for  usable  techni- 
cal material  in  developing  his  own  metier.  If  eclecticism  means  further 
reliance  upon  others  than  readiness  to  profit  by  the  musical  thinking  of 
his  era,  then  Honegger  was  no  eclectic. 

Most  of  the  'tendencies'  which  Honegger  incorporated  into  his  music 
were  gathered  in  Paris  where  the  composer  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  and  made  his  closest  musical  friendships.  His  biographers  have 
made  much  of  his  Swiss  origins  to  account  for  his  ultimate  preference 
for  classical  form,  so  giving  him  the  'Teutonic'  label.  It  is  true  that  he 
lived  in  Zurich  until  he  was  nineteen  (it  was  incidental  to  the  subject 
that  he  was  born  in  Le  Havre),  but  it  is  also  true  that  his  principal 
musical  growth  was  in  France,  that  although  he  was  often  in  Geneva  or 
Zurich  through  the  years,  France  at  length  won  his  interest,  his  affec- 
tions and  loyalties,  and  claimed  him,  not  without  reason. 


bo/ton  university 
i  celebrity  series 

WALTER  PIERCE,  Managing  Director 


SUN.  OCT.  13  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — CO  6-1492 
$8.,  $7.,  $6.,  $5. 
From  East  Germany 

LEIPZIG 

CEUIRnDHHUS 

ORCHESTRA 

KURT  mnsuR 

Conductor 

Schumann,  Symphony  No.  4 
Mahler,  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer 
Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3 

THURS.  OCT.  17, 
8:30  P.M. 


1  HUROK  presents 

DIRECT  FROM  POLAND 


SHH 


(pronounced      "Shlonsk") 
SONG  AND   DANCE  COMPANY 

COMPANY  OF  120 
WITH  ORCHESTRA 


$8.,  $7.,  $6..  $5..  $3.50 

MUSIC  HALL  ^SSSg  st 


FRI.  OCT.  18.  8:30  P.M. 
JORDAN  HALL  — KE  6  2412 

$7.,  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 

BELLA 
RUDEMCO 

Ukrainian  Soprano  Star  of  the 
Bolshoi  Opera   in   Recital. 

Program  of  operatic  arias  and 
Ukrainian  songs. 


FRI.  OCT.  25,  8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  — KE  6-2412 
$7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50 

IJULIAN  BREAM 

Guitar  —  Lute  Recital 


SAT.  OCT.  26,  8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  —  KE  6-241 2 

$7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00 

From  Japan 

TOHO 

STRING  ORCHESTRA 

TADAAKI  OTAKA,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Divertimento  in  D,  K.  136 
Tchaikovsky,   Serenade  for  Strings 

Vivaldi,  "Spring"  and  "Au- 
tumn" from  "The  Four 
Seasons" 

Bartok,  Divertimento  for  Strings 
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A  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son— even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office  for 
information  on  the  varied  options.  There 
are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes  and 
budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

— some  starting  at  1 1 .00  am,  some  at  8.30  pm 
and  some  at  7.30  pm 

-from  $7.50  to  $229 


This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  —22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday  —22  concerts  at  8.30 

(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 


Thursday  10 
Tuesday  B 
Thursday  A 
Thursday  B 

Thursday  Morning 


—10  concerts  at  8.30 
— 6  concerts  at  7.30 
— 6  concerts  at  8.30 
— 3  concerts  at  8.30 
('Romantic'  series) 
— 3Thursdaysat11.00 


Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  The  Romantic  series  starts 
in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets  ideal  for 
Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  rem- 
ind us  of  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  of- 
fice and  make  an  application  so  you  will 
not  be  left  out  next  season.  Individual 
tickets  and  Open  Rehearsal  tickets  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Box  Office. 

Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 


The  extent  of  inborn  national  characteristics  in  an  artist  is  more  open 
to  literary  theorizing  than  to  factual  proof.  The  Flemish  strain  in 
Beethoven's  blood  heritage  has  been  propounded  at  book  length;  how 
Belgian  was  the  music  of  Franck,  how  Italian  the  music  of  Boito  or 
Busoni?  These  cases,  like  the  case  of  Honegger,  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
composer  reflects  his  surroundings  more  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 
The  composer  who  stays  at  home,  studies  and  composes  among  his 
own  people,  may  likewise  reflect  his  surroundings  rather  than  fulfill 
inherited  racial  characteristics. 

Honegger  was  subjected  at  his  most  impressionable  age  to  a  musical 
milieu  in  an  exciting  state  of  flux,  adventurous,  young,  enterprising. 
Even  before  he  was  numbered  among  the  'Nouveaux  jeunes',  he  was 
engrossed  in  technical  instruction  at  the  Conservatoire  under  Gedalge 
and  Widor.  As  would  have  been  expected,  he  was  not  the  rebellious 
sort  of  student.  He  was  eager  for  advice  when  he  submitted  his  first 
attempts  at  composition  to  the  beneficient  eye  of  d'lndy.  Soon  the 
young  man  became  very  much  at  home  in  these  surroundings.  He  was 
momentarily  touched  by  the  impressionism  of  Debussy  which  his  col- 
leagues of  the  avant  garde  were  trying  to  talk  down  as  outdated.  It  was 
in  1919  that  he  read  in  Comoedia  an  article  in  which  Henri  Collet 
announced  the  existence  of  a  new  'Croupe  des  six',  so  named  by 
himself,  a  sort  of  French  version  of  the  Russian  'Mighty  five'.  They  were 
Milhaud,  Poulenc,  Durey,  Auric,  Mile  Tailleferre,  and  Honegger.  These 
six  were  really  no  more  than  chance  companions  who  could  line  up 
pretty  well  in  disputation  at  a  cafe  table,  but  who  were  by  no  means 
solemnly  dedicated  to  a  single  creed.  They  made  the  most  of  a  windfall 
of  newspaper  publicity  which  lifted  them  from  the  obscurity  of  students 
to  press  attention.  When  Satie  became  their  focal  point  and  esthetic 
liberator,  Honegger  loved  and  respected  that  mentor  of  youth,  but 
could  not  have  followed  him  beyond  a  certain  point.  Constitutionally 
serious,  he  could  not  go  to  the  extremity  of  picking  up  crumbs  of 
musical  insouciance  in  the  music  halls.  He  was  the  first  to  go  his  own 
way,  and  also  the  first  to  hit  upon  a  popular  success. 


He  accepted  an  order  for  a  'Symphonic  psalm',  Le  roi  David,  to  a  text  of 
Rene  Morax,  and  in  1921  suddenly  found  that  he  had  become  a  widely 
acclaimed  oratorio  composer.  This  defection  from  the  strict  line  of 
esthetic  chastity  was  inevitably  disapproved  by  the  others.  He  was  ac- 
cused by  his  colleagues  of  capitulation  to  vulgar  taste.  It  was  not  so,  as 
his  subsequent  development  has  proved.  He  simply  took  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  which  opened  up  his  genuine  inclinations.  The  biblical 
subject  appealed  to  his  religious  nature,  and  also  the  chance  for  vivid 
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dramatization — strong  tonal  impacts  by  large  performing  forces.  Horace 
victorieux,  which  shortly  followed,  showed  that  he  had  not  sold  his  soul 
to  the  conservatives.  'The  rear  guard',  wrote  Roland  Manuel  (Nos  musi- 
ciens,  1925),  'were  embarrassing  the  composer  of  King  David  with 
welcoming  smiles  while  the  advance  guard,  disgusted,  were  ready  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  contemptuous  label  of  "The  Virtuous  Arthur, 
Hero  of  the  Philistines".  But,  oblivious  to  the  rumble  of  factions,  the 
"virtuous  Arthur"  sat  undisturbed  in  his  study,  smoking  his  pipe.' 

Honegger  continued  to  'smoke  his  pipe',  unperturbed,  going  his  own 
way.  Pacific  2-3-1  (1924)  attracted  general  attention  as  a  novel  venture 
in  descriptive  music.  It  had  so  happened  that  the  composer  had 
matched  his  liking  for  locomotives  with  the  mode  of  'machine'  music, 
and  found  in  the  two  an  opportunity  to  indulge  the  exuberant  out- 
bursts of  tonal  power  which  appealed  to  him  at  the  time.  This  exuber- 
ance later  sobered  down,  but  always  remained  a  feature  of  his  music. 

In  his  later  years,  Honegger  was  increasingly  serious  and  introspective, 
increasingly  at  home  in  symphonic  writing.  His  early  readiness  to  pro- 
vide descriptive  music  for  the  ballet,  the  spoken  stage  or  for  films  never 
quite  left  him  until  his  last  years  when  illness  forced  him  to  husband  his 
energies.  The  record  shows  a  dozen  ballets,  from  1920  to  1946,  in- 
cidental music  for  twenty  stage  productions.  He  was  not  averse  to  film 
music,  of  which  there  is  a  still  longer  list  over  the  same  period  (mostly 
French,  never  Hollywood).  The  results  are  considerably  above  the  sort 
of  complaisance  usually  found  in  the  contributors  to  this  department  of 
the  art  of  music.  Let  no  man  judge  a  composer  by  his  'practical'  efforts 
so  long  as  his  more  purely  inspired  ones  remain  untouched  by  the 
demon  Expediency.  Honegger's  delineative  music  found  broad  and 
imposing  expression  in  his  choral  scores.  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher  (1935) 
in  itself  proves  that  large  forces  and  a  deeply  moving  subject  could 
draw  from  him  the  best  he  could  give.  This  was  unquestionably  an  act 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  who  was  plainly  engrossed  by 
Claudel's  text.  Nevertheless  it  was  the  symphonies  that  received  his 
more  direct,  deeper,  more  personal  sentiment. 

Thus,  the  five  symphonies  became  the  most  outstanding  works  of  his 
later  years.  As  a  symphonist  of  France  he  has  stood  pretty  much  alone. 
In  pursuit  of  the  form  his  sense  of  constructive  balance,  of  thematic 
treatment,  of  contrapuntal  manipulation  has  been  more  thorough-go- 
ing than  in  the  case  of  Milhaud  or  Roussel.  The  symphonies  show  an 
increasing  sense  of  bitterness,  an  acridity  which  takes  the  form  of 
dramatic  dissonance.  The  dissonance  of  the  First  (written  in  1930  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  Orchestra)  is  still  buoyant  dissonance. 
The  Second,  written  a  decade  later  under  the  pall  of  the  German 
occupation  of  France,  moves  from  what  might  be  called  pessimism  to 
an  assertion  of  strength  and  final  defiance.  The  Third  (Liturgique)  has 
too  a  sort  of  wartime  pessimism,  at  last  gently  resolved.  The  Fourth  is 
gay  by  contrast,  built  on  folk  airs  of  Basel.  The  Fifth  is  the  most 
poignant,  the  most  inward  and  deeply  felt  of  his  works.  After  the  peak 
of  tension  in  the  slow  movement,  it  gives  a  sense  of  inward  peace,  even 
of  life  assertion,  as  if  the  composer  had  found  a  confident  optimism  in 
acceptance.  The  Symphony  recalls  and  confirms  a  line  which  Rene 
Chalupt  once  wrote  about  the  earlier  Honegger:  'Une  serenite  toute 
goethienne,  indice  de  sa  bonne  sante  intellectuelle. 
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PETER  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 


THURSDAY  MORNING 
SERIES 


Beginning  Thursday  October  31  at  11  am, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opens  its 
new  Thursday  morning  series  of  three 
concerts.  The  remaining  two  will  be  held 
on  December  12  1974  and  February  6 
1975. 

Doors  will  open  one  hour  before  each 
concert  at  10  am,  when  coffee  and  bouil- 
lon will  be  available.  These  concerts  will 
run  for  approximately  one  hour  (11  am  to 
noon)  without  intermission.  Following 
each  concert,  luncheon  sandwiches  will 
be  available. 

Programs  are  as  follows: 


October  31  1974  at  11  am 

COLIN  DAVIS    conductor 

Stravinsky:  Octet 
Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  5 
in  E  flat 


December  12  1974  at  11  am 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT    conductor 
MIRIAM  FRIED     violin 

Brahms:  Academic  Festival  Overture 
Violin  Concerto  in  D 


February  6  1975  at  11  am 

EDO  DE  WAART    conductor 

Gabrieli:  Sonata  pian'  e  forte 
Ives:  Washington's  Birthday 
Prokofiev:  Suite  from  Romeo 
And  Juliet' 


Single  tickets  range  from  $3  to  $7.50. 
Series  prices  will  be  three  concerts  for 
the  price  of  two: 

floor  $15  and  $12;  first 
balcony  $12  and  $10;  second 
balcony  $10  and  $6.  Tickets 
are  available  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  also  by  mail. 


Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 


Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor     op.  64 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on  May  7 
1840;  he  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  November  6  1893.  He  completed  his  Fifth 
Symphony  in  August  1888,  and  himself  directed  the  premiere  in  St  Petersburg 
on  November  17  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  conducted  on  October  21  1892  by  Arthur  Nikisch.  The 
most  recent  performance  was  given  at  Tanglewood  on  July  21  1974;  Leonard 
Bernstein  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared  to  his 
ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  coming  as  it  did 
from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to  say  to  his  in- 
timate friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  progress  of  his 
music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing 
from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  do  it; 
when  he  was  writing  'to  order',  and  when  he  was  not.  (Excerpts  from 
one  of  Tchaikovsky's  letters  to  Mme  von  Meek  on  this  subject  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  the  program.) 


Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of  post- 
erity. The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception.  Of 
the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The  Manfred 
Symphony  he  'hated',  and  considered  destroying  all  but  the  opening 
movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  defended  have 
proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors — Eugene  Onegin  and  Pique  Dame. 
The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its  early  failures.  But  the 
'1812'  Oveture  was  an  occasional  piece  for  which  he  always  felt  it 
necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  Nutcracker  never  had  a  warm 
word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked  upon  it  as  an  uncongenial 
subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  'To  speak  frankly,'  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
'I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I 
written  myself  out?  [Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  re- 
mark to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in  Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about 
his  Violin  Concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleasantly  aware 
that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form  which  had 
had  more  than  a  'succes  d'estime'.  The  operas  Mazeppa  and  The 
Enchantress  had  fallen  far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  program 
symphony,  'Manfred',   he   had   never  fully   believed.  Of  the  orchestral 
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suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success.]  No  ideas,  no 
inclination!  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a 
symphony.'  To  Mme  von  Meek,  a  month  later — 'Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  have  come.  However,  we  shall  see.'  In  August,  with 
the  symphony  'Half  orchestrated',  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed: 
'When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time 
in  growing  flowers.  My  age — although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty- 
eight] — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer 
play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do.'  (Tchaikovsky's 
remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that 
his  creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony 
were  connected  with  this  fear.)  Three  weeks  later  he  reports  briefly 
that  he  has 'finished  the  Symphony'. 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St  Petersburg  on  No- 
vember 17  and  24  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky  wrote 
to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  'a  failure'.  He  still 
found  in  it  'something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and 
insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes'.  He  did  not  accept 
their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being  polite.  'Am 
I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the 
changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  Sym- 
phony [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it 
is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!'  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, both  in  St  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success  in  Hamburg 
was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  'The  Fifth  Symphony  was  mag- 
nificently played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having  held  a  bad 
opinion  of  it  for  some  time.'  This  was  written  on  the  crest  of  its 
immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  for  conquest  by  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's  change  of 
heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to  awake  to  his 
existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a  composer  of 
true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by  individual 
musicians.  Von  Bulow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  characteristic  zeal. 
Bilse  had  conducted  his  Francesca  da  Rimini  in  Berlin,  and,  fighting 
against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work.  'These  ear-split- 
ting effects,'  wrote  a  critic,  'seem  to  us  too  much  even  for  hell  itself." 

The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the  'excesses'  of 
Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of  all  the  classical 
proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn  down.  To  their 
surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to  be  reasonable  and 
listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the  Fourth  Symphony, 
and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its  way,  the  critics  who 
had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to  revise  their  first  impres- 
sions. 

Ernest  Newman  has  written: 

'It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  Sixth  Symphony,  admittedly  based 
on  a  program,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we  are 
missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  Fifth  Symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  program.  The  feeling  that  this  is  so 
is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the  theme  with 
which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of  unity  that 
irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The  theme  in 
question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice  in  the  follow- 
ing andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  constitutes  the 
third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is  especially  remark- 
able. It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  commence  this  movement- 
it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  afterwards.  But  this  is  not  all  the 
thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals.  One  of  the  themes  of  the 
second  movement— the  andante— also  recurs  in  the  finale,  while  the 
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opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following  the  introduction)  is 
plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole  symphony.  Lastly, 
the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement  reappears  in  the 
major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the  same  accom- 
paniment as  in  the  allegro.  So  that — to  sum  the  matter  up  con- 
cisely— the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first  and 
one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  contain 
one  theme  from  the  first — a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture  to  assert 
that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due  to  mere 
caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  indulged  in 
it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  "symphony  in  four 
movements".  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  embodies  an 
emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  no 
definite  clue  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it  now 
stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.  [Since  these 
words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  program  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Klin.  Nicholas  Slonimsky,  examining  these  notebooks,  came  across  the 
following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony:  'Program  of  the  First  Move- 
ment of  the  symphony:  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Provi- 
dence. Allegro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX 
[three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces 
of  Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original].  [On  the  corner  of 
the  leaf]  a  wonderful  program,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out.'] 

'The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  deliberate 
tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods,  ends 
mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is  twice 
broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement — the 
waltz — is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of  impending 
fate  in  it;  whiie  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings  give  it  an 
eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  solo  there  comes  the  heavy, 
muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the  opening 
theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the  emotional 
transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with  a  change  in 
the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the  major  instead  of 
in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness  and  foreboding,  but 
bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What  may  be  the  precise  sig- 
nificance of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second  movement  that  reap- 
pears in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just 
before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the  same  psychological  order  as 
that  of  the  "fate"  motive — a  change  from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from 
defeat  to  triumph.' 


TCHAIKOVSKY  ON  HIS  METHODS  OF  COMPOSITION 

Commentators  have  often  remarked,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  mature 
symphonies  of  Mozart,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Mahler,  on  the  dichotomy  between  an 
artist's  creative  and  personal  life.  The  following  excerpts  of  a  letter  which 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  his  patroness,  Mme  von  Meek  on  July  6  1878,  help  to 
clarify  the  mystery,  in  his  case  at  least. 

You  want  to  know  my  methods  of  composing  ...  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  your  question,  because  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  new  work  comes  into  the  world  vary  considerably  in 
each  case. 

1.  Works  which  I  composed  on  my  own  initiative — that  is  to  say,  from 
an  invincible  inward  impulse. 

2.  Works  which  are  inspired  by  external  circumstances:  the  wish  of  a 
friend,  or  publisher,  and  commissioned  works. 


Here  I  should  add  that  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  a  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  place  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  categories.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  composition  which  owes 
its  existence  to  external  influences  proves  very  successful,  while  one 
that  proceeds  entirely  from  my  own  initiative  may,  for  various  indirect 
reasons,  turn  out  far  less  well.  These  indirect  circumstances,  upon 
which  depends  the  mood  in  which  a  work  is  written,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  During  the  actual  time  of  creative  activity,  complete  quiet 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  artist.  In  this  sense  every  work  of  art, 
even  a  musical  composition,  is  objective.  Those  who  imagine  that  a 
creative  artist  can — through  the  medium  of  his  art — express  his  feelings 
at  the  moment  when  he  is  moved,  make  the  greatest  mistake.  Emo- 
tions— sad  or  joyful — can  oly  be  expressed  retrospectively,  so  to  speak. 
Without  any  special  reason  for  rejoicing,  I  may  be  moved  by  the  most 
cheerful  creative  mood,  and  vice  versa,  a  work  composed  in  the  hap- 
piest surroundings  may  be  touched  with  dark  and  gloomy  colors. 

In  a  word,  an  artist  lives  a  double  life:  an  everyday  human  life  and  an 
artistic  life,  and  the  two  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  any  case,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  composer  to  shake  off  all  the 
cares  of  daily  existence,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  his  art-life.  Works  belonging  to  the  first  category  do  not  require  the 
least  effort  of  will.  It  is  only  necessary  to  obey  our  inward  promptings, 
and  if  our  material  life  does  not  crush  our  artistic  life  under  its  weight 
of  depressing  circumstances,  the  work  progresses  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  Everything  else  is  forgotten,  the  soul  throbs  with  an  in- 
comprehensible and  indescribable  excitement,  so  that,  almost  before 
we  can  follow  this  swift  flight  of  inspiration,  time  passes  literally  un- 
reckoned  and  unobserved. 

There  is  something  somnambulistic  about  this  condition.  On  ne 
s'entend  pas  vivre.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  such  moments.  Every- 
thing that  flows  from  one's  pen,  or  merely  passes  through  one's  brain 
(for  such  moments  often  come  at  a  time  when  writing  is  an  impossibil- 
ity) under  these  circumstances  is  invariably  good,  and  if  no  external 
obstacle  comes  to  hinder  the  creative  glow,  the  result  will  be  an  artist's 
best  and  most  perfect  work.  Unfortunately,  such  external  hindrances 
are  inevitable.  A  duty  has  to  be  performed,  dinner  is  announced,  a 
letter  arrives,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  exist  so  few 
compositions  which  are  of  equal  quality  throughout.  Hence  the  joins, 
patches,  inequalities  and  discrepancies. 

For  the  works  in  my  second  category,  it  is  necessary  to  get  into  the 
mood.  To  do  so,  we  are  often  obliged  to  fight  indolence  and  dis- 
inclination. Besides  this,  there  are  many  other  fortuitous  circumstances. 
Sometimes  the  victory  is  easily  gained.  At  other  times  inspiration  eludes 
us,  and  cannot  be  recaptured.  I  consider  it,  however,  the  duty  of  an 
artist  not  to  be  conquered  by  circumstances.  He  must  not  wait.  In- 
spiration is  a  guest  who  does  not  care  to  visit  those  who  are  indolent  .  . 


I  may  say  that,  under  normal  conditions,  there  is  no  hour  of  the  day  in 
which  I  cannot  compose.  Sometimes  I  observe  with  curiosity  that  an 
uninterrupted  activity — independent  of  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
I  may  be  carrying  on — continues  its  course  in  that  department  of  my 
brain  which  is  devoted  to  music.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  preparatory 
form,  that  is,  the  consideration  of  all  details  that  concern  the  elabora- 
tion of  some  projected  work;  another  time  it  may  be  an  entirely  new 
and  independent  musical  idea,  and  I  make  an  effort  to  hold  it  fast  in  my 
memory. 

Now  I  will  try  to  describe  my  actual  procedure  in  composition. 

I  usually  write  my  sketches  on  the  first  piece  of  paper  to  hand.  I  jot 
them  down  in  the  most  abbreviated  form.  A  melody  never  stands  alone, 


There's  a  certain  mystery 
attached  to  the  very  finest  furs. 

They  magnify  your  presence 
like  nothing  else  you  can  wear. 

In  Boston,  the  very  finest  furs 
are  at  Ludwig. 


Finer  furs 


(0]D.LUDWIg^ 

Contemporary  furs  and  leathers. 


Newbury  St.  Eighteen,  Boston. 


QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedframes,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 
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but  invariably  with  the  harmonies  which  belong  to  it.  These  two  ele- 
ments of  music,  together  with  the  rhythm,  must  never  be  separated; 
every  melodic  idea  brings  its  own  inevitable  harmony  and  its  suitable 
rhythm.  If  the  harmony  is  very  intricate,  I  set  down  in  the  sketch  a  few 
details  on  the  working  out  of  the  parts;  when  the  harmony  is  quite 
simple,  I  put  in  only  the  bass,  or  a  figured  bass,  and  sometimes  not 
even  this.  If  the  sketch  is  intended  for  an  orchestral  work,  the  ideas 
appear  ready-colored  by  some  special  instrumental  combination.  The 
original  plan  or  instrumentation  often  undergoes  some  modification. 


a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  30  Newbury 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116, 
telephone  (617)  267-7110.  In  New 
York  contact  A.  J.  Landau  Inc.,  527 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  telephone  (212)  371- 
1818. 


The  text  must  never  be  written  after  the  music,  for  if  music  is  written 
to  given  words  only,  these  words  invoke  a  suitable  musical  expression. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  fit  words  to  a  short  melody,  but  in  treating  a 
serious  work  such  adaptation  is  not  permissible.  It  is  equally  impossible 
to  compose  a  symphonic  work  and  afterwards  to  attach  to  it  a  pro- 
gram, since  every  episode  of  the  chosen  program  should  evoke  its 
corresponding  musical  presentment.  This  stage  of  composition — the 
sketch — is  remarkably  pleasant  and  interesting.  It  brings  an  indescrib- 
able delight,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  kind  of  unrest  and  nervous 
agitation.  Sleep  is  disturbed  and  meals  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  project  proceeds  tranquilly.  The  instrumentation  of  a 
work  which  is  completely  thought  out  and  matured  is  a  most  enjoyable 
task. 

The  same  does  not  apply  to  the  bare  sketch  of  a  work  for  pianoforte  or 
voice,  or  little  pieces  in  general,  which  are  sometimes  very  tiresome. 

You  ask:  Do  I  confine  myself  to  established  forms?  Yes  and  no.  Some 
compositions  imply  the  use  of  traditional  forms,  but  only  as  regards 
their  general  features,  the  sequence  of  the  movements.  The  details 
permit  of  considerable  freedom  of  treatment,  if  the  development  of  the 
ideas  requires  it. 

You  ask  me  about  melodies  built  upon  the  notes  of  the  harmony.  I  can 
assure  you,  and  prove  it  by  many  examples,  that  it  is  quite  possible,  by 
means  of  rhythm  and  the  transposition  of  the  notes,  to  evolve  millions 
of  new  and  beautiful  melodic  combinations.  But  this  applies  only  to 
homophonic  music.  With  polyphonic  music  such  a  method  of  building 
up  a  melody  would  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  parts.  In  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  especially 
Wagner,  we  frequently  find  melodies  which  consist  of  the  notes  of  the 
common  chord;  a  gifted  musician  will  always  be  able  to  invent  a  new 
and  interesting  fanfare. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season 
and  concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the 
Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  member. 
Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Jo- 
sef Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He 
was  a  prize  winner  in  the  1959  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Com- 
petition, and  a  year  later  won  the  Naum- 
berg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming 
to  Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia.  Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an 
international  reputation  as  soloist  and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  performed  over  30  concertos  with 
the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for 
RCA. 

As  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein 
has  made  many  recordings  of  chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  Yale  University  and 
Boston  University.  In  addition  he  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received 
an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the 
1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 


Lonely  People 
Need  Your 
Friendship 

BE  A 

VOLUNTEER  CASE  AIDE 

GIVE  4  HOURS  A  WEEK 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

ONGOING  PROFESSIONAL 

SUPERVISION. 

Boston  State  Hospital 

Phone:    436-6000    X225 
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real  thing 

Bottled  under  the  authority  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company  of  Boston. 


Longv 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


YOUTH  CONCERTS 
AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription-$7 


Series  A 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  9 
January  25 
March  1 


Series  B 

Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  16 
February  8 
March  8 


Series  C 

Mondays 
at  10.15  am 
November  11 
February  3 
March  10 

Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND  266-1492  or  267-0656 


PRINCIPAL  BASSOON  CHAIR  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT  (1882-1 974) 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  announced  the  endowment  of  the  principal 
bassoon  chair  as  the  result  of  a  generous  bequest  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Edward  A.  Taft.  The  chair,  presently  occupied  by  Sherman  Walt, 
will  be  named  in  honor  of  Mr  Taft,  whose  death  on  June  6  of  this  year 
ended  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  devotion  and  service  to  the 
Orchestra.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Herrick,  Smith, 
Donald,  Farley  and  Ketchum,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
Class  of  1904,  and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Class  of  1907.  A  regular 
attendant  of  the  concerts  since  1900,  he  became  a  Trustee  in  1933  and 
in  the  following  year  founded  the  Council  of  Friends.  Talcott  M.  Banks, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  written  of  Mr  Taft  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  been  a  Trustee  Emeritus  for  seven  years,  'but 
he  frequently  attended  the  Trustees'  meetings  and  it  was  a  continuing 
pleasure  to  all  his  associates  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  his 
graciousness  and  his  understanding  of,  and  love  for,  the  Symphony.  He 
had  a  profound  sense  of  the  Orchestra's  history  and  was  dedicated  to 
its  achievement  of  the  ultimate  in  performance  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  place  of  honor  in  the  world  of  music.  For  many  years  we  have  drawn 
strength  and  encouragement  from  this  kind  and  generous  man,  and 
with  admiration  and  affection  we  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  and  our  pride  in  our  years  of  service  together.' 


NEWMEMBEROF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EMANUEL  BOROK,  who  was  recently  appointed  assistant  con- 
certmaster  of  this  orchestra,  was  born  in  Russia  in  1944.  He  received 
his  early  musical  education  at  the  Darzinja  Music  School  in  Riga.  In 
1959  he  went  to  Moscow  where  he  studied  at  the  Gnessins  Music 
School  and  later  the  Gnessins  Institute,  with  Michael  Garlitzky.  During 
this  time  Emanuel  Borok  played  with  the  Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  Rudolph  Barshay.  He  was  also  prize  winner  of  two  competitions 
held  in  Moscow:  second  prize  in  the  Violin  Competition  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic,  and  fourth  prize  in  the  Violin  Competition  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1969  he  graduated  from  the  Institute,  and  joined  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre.  One  year  later  he  was  successful  in 
winning  the  competition  for  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Kiril  Kondrashin.  At  this  same 
time  he  became  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet. 
In  1973  Emanuel  Borok  left  Russia  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel, 
where  he  accepted  a  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  Israel  Chamber 
Orchestra.  This  past  April  he  successfully  auditioned  for  the  assistant 
concertmaster  position  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  December  3  1974  at  7.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

DONALD  MclNNES     viola 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
F.  John  Adams    conductor 

work  to  be  announced 


W.  SCHUMAN 


'MENDELSSOHN 


Concertoon  Old  English  Rounds 
for  Viola,  Women's  Chorus 
and  Orchestra 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  minor 
op.  107      'Reformation' 


Tuesday  evening  January  7  1975  at  7.30 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 
JOSEPHINE  VEASEY    mezzo-soprano 


BERLIOZ 


ELGAR 


SIBELIUS 


'Waverly'  Overture     op.  2b 
La  Mort  de  Cleopatre 

Serenade  for  Strings  in  E  minor 
op.  20 

Symphony  No.  7  in  C     op.  105 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   *RCA  RECORDS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 


THIS  PICTURE  from  1953  reminds  us  that 
some  things  have  changed  in  Jack  Daniel's 
Hollow.  And  some  things  haven't. 

Today  our  grain  comes  in  trucks 

instead  of  mule-drawn  wagons. 

But  our  miller  inspects  each  load 

as  needfully  as  ever.  And  rejects 

it  all  if  it's  not  up  to  standard. 

Another  thing  we  still  do  is  gentle 
our  whiskey  with  charcoal 
mellowing.  That's  the  process 
that  accounts  for  Jack  Daniel's 
unique  smoothness.  And  even 
though  it  dates  back  to 
1866,  we're  not  about  to 
change  one  part  of  it. 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5). 
The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by 
WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102/5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM 
(Providence,  105.1).  WGBH-FM  and 
WCRB-FM  cooperate  in  four-channel 
transmission  of  the  Saturday  evening  con- 
certs, in  association  with  Acoustic  Re- 
search Inc.  of  Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY 
OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CON- 
CERTS OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A 
NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS  USU- 
ALLY AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492 
AND  ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


Tennessee  Whiskey  .  90  Proof .  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 
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CHARLES  RIVER 


RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House    41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 

harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music         York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.  KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT -CAHNERS  ROOM 

A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  gal- 
leries from  the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions  include 
contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  inter- 
national fame.  During  the  month  of  October,  HARKUS  KRA- 
KOW ROSEN  SONNABEND  GALLERY  of  7  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  is  presenting  an  exhibit  entitled: 

'Major  Contemporary  Graphics  by  Albers,  Bush, 

Calder,  Davis,  Dzubas,  Kelly,  Motherwell,  Nevelson, 

Porter,  Rauschenberg,  Welliver  and  Zox.' 

All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale.  Inquiries  regarding 
the  art  should  be  made  directly  to  the  gallery. 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (61 7-)  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


ML  assachusetts 

MA  usic 

E  ducators    A 

ssociation 

Snaking     AA  usic 

E  veryone's 

Art 

CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
concert's  end. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


e/^  ^a'H 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


^tafran-LyW/iicatt  Cosine 

OPEN  DAILY    -    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II   AM      —     10  PM 
10  II  BOSWORTH  ST    BOSTON    MASS  TEL   423-6340 


BAR  AND  LOUNGE   J 

The  Fabulous 

MAGGI       SCOTT 

and  her  Trio 


Dancing  Nightly  9  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 
except  Sunday 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Ave./ Boston,  Mass. 


A  perfect 
prelude. 

The 

complete 

coda* 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  4 
DRINKING 


Mmm  & 

FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


«.  •• 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewel  ry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (61 7)  965-2700 


5. 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


■  I 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse. 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE    BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 
AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
SERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory are  again  offering  their  Sym- 
phony analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  dis- 
cuss the  afternoon's  Symphony  program 
so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  concert.  This  year, 
with  the  increased  number  of  concerts, 
there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an 
informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch  are 
available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The 
classes  will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which 
there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Or- 
chestra, with  the  exceptions  of  November 
29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis 
class  and  the  other  interesting  seminars 
offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


This  Fall 


Try  Soaring 

For  a  splendid  view  of  Nature's  Fall  Ritual 
visit  us  at  Plymouth  Airport,  Scenic 
Sailplane,  Biplane,  Airplane  Rides,  Rentals 
and  Instruction.  Yankee  Aviation. 

PLYMOUTH  AIRPORT.  PLYMOUTH  MASS.  •  OPEN  DAILY  —  ALL  YEAR  746-7337 


(EarrtaiixB  for  tlj£tf  tHrernmn, 


Mercedes  Bertz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


/Into  Engineering,  Inc. 

16  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
Kili  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  B.U.I  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Pru)  /  38  Boylston  St,  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  (MIT)  /  Route  9,  Framingham 
Route  1,  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St,  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St,  Amherst  / 
186  Main  St,  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St,  Providence  /  1S89  Post  Road.  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension,  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St,  Dover 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  thei r  seat.  I  n  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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Saving. 


Saving 


Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BR  - 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 15 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


Calendar  of  Events 


Stage  Door  Lectures  -  Red  Series 

October  4  1974 
November  1  1974 


Friday  mornings 


January  10  1975 
April  18  1975 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving   Boston   and  suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Services 
449-3590 


Stage  Door  Lectures  -  Green  Series  Friday  mornings 

October  18  1974  January  24  1975 

December  13  1974        February  28  1975 


Pre -Symphony  Suppers 

Thursday  10  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  31  1974  December  19  1974 


Tuesday  B  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

January  7  1975  March  4  1975 


February   27  1975 


April  15  1975 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL  PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


Tuesday  C  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

December  17  1974  February  11  1975 


Thursday  A  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  17  1974  December  12  1974 


Thursday  B  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

January  9  1975  February  6  1975 


April  22  1975 


February   13  1975 


April  17  1975 


If  you  would  like  to  attend  one  of  these  series,  all  of  which  will  take 
place  in  Symphony  Hall,  please  call  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Executive 
Secretary,  Friends  Office,  266-1348. 


For  Rent  — 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gardner. 
Short  walk  to  town  and  to  prin- 
cipal hotels.  Weekly  rates:  $600 
Dec.  15  -  Apr.  15.  $300.  other 
times.  Write:  MediaRep  Center, 
30  Newbury  St.  Boston  02116 
(617)267-7110. 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM   WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

THE 

PREP  Sh 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  a»  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Est.  1891 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


The 
soloist 


You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

Call  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor' 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet) 

RAVEL 

Bolero 

Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte  (Pavane  for  a 

dead  infanta) 

La  Valse 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  438 
DG/2530  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


RCA  LSC  2664 


RCA/LSC  3315 


and  LH0B//D 
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Shop 
the  Boston  Museum 
bymaiL 


Monk  Candlestick,  15th  Century  French 

This  white  metal  reproduction 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  which 
was  crafted  in  silver.  Measuring  3-1/4" 
in  height,  this  piece  is  carefully  antiqued 
to  recreate  the  patina  of  ancient  silver. 
$5.50  postpaid.  Send  50<t  for  Catalog 
of  other  items. 

The  Museum  Shop,  Dept.  P2 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 


7/$e  yrvusseau  7/oi/sr  o/'/jos/o/i 


For  Fall  Evenings 

Soft  and  subtle  flowers  of  Blue  and 
Mauve  with  a  flicker  of  glitter  floating 
over  our  princess  line  hostess  gown  of 
rayon  and  metallic.  Sizes  8-16  $119.50 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


Choice  of 

Tlie  TBoston  Sympfiony  Orchestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa/Music  "Director. 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


TD|"vC!np/r~|"I\T  .  at  Paine  Furniture  Co. 
-IJWO  J-  WIX  ■  si  Arlington  Street 


tittdt   TTVr<^"rTT~*TNJ  .54  Middlesex  Turnpike 
r>UriLill>UlUl>  »(at  Route  128  Exit  42) 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 
COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice -President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Leather  Weather 

Leather  weather  will  see  you  in  smooth 
supple  hides  this  fall.    In  trench  coats 
or  fur  collared  coats,  pant  coats  or  jack- 
ets.  Or  in  this  back  yoked,  buttoned  and 
wrap  coat  in  either  of  two  lengths.    But- 
terscotch or  sand.    Pantcoat  $135 
Coat  $17  0    Coats  at  Boston,  Chestnut 
Hill,  South  Shore  and  Burlington. 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Wellesley,  Burlington 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN     Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  C.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  J R 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


DAVID  O.  IVES 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 

RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

JOHN  McLENNAN 

COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 

MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 

MRS  ELTING  MORISON 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
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"S)u  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns .  * .  benefit  minor  children ...  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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INTERIORS ...  by  New  England's  Leader 


Since  1835  we  have  created 
matchless  decor  in  many  New  England 

homes.  A  complete  line  of  quality 

Home  Furnishings  and  Interior  Design 

services  are  available  to  fit  your 

individual  needs. 
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KOUSSEVITSKY  IN  1974,  ACENTENNIALTRIBUTE 


by  Paul  Fromm 


The  following  article  is  an  address  which  was  delivered  to  the  Friends  of  Tan- 
glewood  on  August  8  1974.  It  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the  author, 
who  is  Director  of  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


If  I  were  to  begin  by  trying  to  explain  to  you  in  what  way  I  am  qualified  to  speak 
about  the  work  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  you  would  immediately  notice  that  I  have 
one  thing  in  common  with  my  subject:  my  accent  and  unconventional  use  of 
English  syntax.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  ever  come  to  Tanglewood  can  quote  at 
least  one  of  Koussevitzky's  colorful  comments  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra: 

'Gentlemen,  you  play  all  the  time  the  wrong  notes  not  in  time.' 

Or  when  a  player  who  was  late  to  rehearsal  slowly  made  his  way  to  his  seat: 

'Why  not  you  come  in  so  fast  as  you  go  out?' 

Even  those  of  us  who  never  knew  Koussevitzky  personally — of  whom  I  regret  to 
say  I  am  one — I  did  not  come  to  Tanglewood  until  1956 — are  so  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  Koussevitzky  which  hovers  over  the  Berkshires  that  we  begin  to 
forget  that  we  did  not  actually  know  him.  The  presence  of  Olga  Koussevitzky 
and  the  ongoing  projects  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  keep  his  legacy 
alive  as  do  the  memories  of  all  those  who  knew  him  or  worked  with  him,  and 
most  of  ail,  the  very  existence  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

And  so  as  each  year  we  return  to  Tanglewood,  the  Koussevitzky  legend  persists 
and  even  grows.  We  compare  his  musical  miracles  with  our  own  efforts  to  carry 
on  what  he  began,  and  we  start  to  believe  that  while  he  was  a  magician,  we  live 
in  a  time  when  miracles  seem  to  be  no  longer  possible.  His  lingering  spirit  is 
intended  to  inspire  us,  but  instead  it  becomes  a  source  of  bewilderment  and 
frustration.  We  imagine  him  bewitching  audiences  into  accepting  new  music  and 
realize  that  we  are  not  capable  of  working  such  magic  spells. 

Or  we  persuade  ourselves  that  Koussevitzky  lived  in  a  time  when  everything 
conspired  to  bring  him  success,  and  he  just  happened  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Neither  of  these  estimates — complimentary  as  they  might  seem — really  does 
Koussevitzky  justice.  And  both  of  them — as  I  have  already  suggested — tend  to 
diminish  our  hopes  for  continuing  the  Koussevitzky  tradition  here  at  Tan- 
glewood. It  is,  after  all,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  emulate  a  magician.  Fortu- 
nately, for  our  purposes,  a  close  reading  of  Koussevitzky's  biographies  and  of 
histories  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  indicates  that  Koussevitzky  did  not 
live  in  a  golden  age  of  musical  idealism,  but  in  a  time  when  audience  reaction  to 
new  music  was  far  more  resistent  than  it  is  now,  a  time  in  which  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  when  asked,  'What  do  you  think  of  the  new  composers?'  could  retort,  'I 
hate  them!' 

Nor  did  Koussevitzky  cast  a  magic  spell  over  his  audience,  compelling  them  to 
instant  acceptance  of  the  new  scores  he  performed.  His  techniques  were  rather 
persistence — I  think  we  could  even  call  it  stubbornness — patience,  which  came 
from  his  canny  awareness  that  Boston  Symphony  programs  could  only  gradually 
be  infiltrated  with  new  American  music;  and  a  realistic  perception  of  the  full 
range  of  problems  confronting  the  performer  of  new  music  combined  with  a 
uniquely  comprehensive  view  of  the  ways  to  solve  them. 

Koussevitzky's  awareness  of  not  only  musical  but  general  cultural  problems  led 
to  his  commitment  to  new  music,  and,  as  Aaron  Copland  has  described  in  a 
Musical  Quarterly  article: 

'Out  of  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  creative  talent  of  our  time 
comes  his  belief  in  his  role  as  educator.  He  has  often  told  me  that 
the  director  of  an  orchestra  should  be  the  musical  leader  of  his 
community.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  himself  have  faith  in  the  work 
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in  striking  contrast  with  diamonds  - 
for  her  birthday,  anniversary  - 
or  that  very  special  moment. 

Romance  is  Our  Business. 


AT   ALL   OF   LONG'S   FIVE   STORES 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 
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he  plays;  the  orchestra  and  the  public  he  serves  must  also  be 
convinced  of  its  value.  Thomas  Mann  might  have  had  Serge 
Koussevitzky  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "Great  conductors  of  music 
are  educators,  for  that  is  their  metier.  And  if  they  are  more  than 
just  professional  experts — which  they  have  to  be  to  be  great — their 
will  to  educate,  their  belief  in  education  reach  into  ethics  and  enter 
the  political-human  sphere."' 

Koussevitzky's  commitment  to  new  music  had  a  most  practical  base.  When 
someone  once  objected  to  his  playing  of  contemporary  scores,  he  insisted,  'If 
you  do  not  play  the  new,  eventually  you  will  not  have  the  old.'  In  other  words, 
an  art  form  in  which  there  is  not  continuing  creation  will  eventually  disappear. 
He  was  instinctively  aware  of  the  twin  problems  besetting  music  in  a  democratic 
society:  the  influence  of  the  mass  audience  which  tends  to  popularize  and 
sometimes  to  vulgarize  the  musical  experience,  and  the  resulting  isolation  of  the 
serious  composer.  He  repeatedly  voiced  the  need  to  'break  down  the  artificial 
barrier  between  the  initiated  and  the  non-initiated,  making  the  musical  lan- 
guage as  accessible  to  the  general  understanding  and  education  as  is  the  spoken 
language.'  But  the  way  to  do  this  was  through  education,  not  by  simplifying  the 
music.  In  his  address  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Opening  Exercises  in  1947 
he  pointed  out: 

'In  music,  we  have  reached  a  dangerous  impasse.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  music,  once  the  privilege  of  the 
"initiated,"  became  accessible  to  wide  layers  of  society,  bringing 
about  a  "mass  initiation"  of  the  listener  into  the  sphere  of  musical 
art.  This  spreading  of  music  in  the  masses,  at  too  rapid  a  pace, 
resulted  in  a  profound  misconception  of  that  music  as  a  means  of 
"entertainment"  and  "enjoyment"  to  be  passively  consumed  by  the 
listener.  Music  must  be  listened  to  creatively.  Only  active  love  can 
lead  to  the  understanding  of  art  and  of  its  lasting  value. 

'It  is  for  the  artist  musician  to  correct  that  fundamental  error,  to 
combat  the  inertia  of  the  passive  consumer,  and  recreate  in  the 
mind  and  consciousness  of  the  listener  the  true  meaning  of  music, 
as  an  art  of  eternal  value.' 

These  two  related  concerns — perpetuating  music  itself  and  educating  the  public 
governed  Koussevitzky's  entire  career. 

While  he  was  still  in  Russia  he  introduced  the  latest  European  music  not  only  in 
the  capital  cities  but  in  his  famous  Volga  River  excursions  to  the  provinces.  He 
was  distressed  that  Russian  composers  received  neither  royalties  nor  copyright 
protection  for  their  compositions  and  addressed  the  problem  by  starting  his  own 
publishing  house  in  Berlin.  Scriabin,  Rachmaninoff,  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff  were 
among  the  composers  who  benefitted. 

After  World  War  I  he  moved  to  Paris  and  took  the  Edition  Russe  with  him. 
Meanwhile  he  was  introducing  works  of  Russian  composers  at  his  celebrated 
Paris  and  London  concerts. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Paris,  Koussevitzky  had  already  faced  and  solved  what 
was  probably  his  most  critical  problem  as  a  conductor  of  new  music.  As  a  young 
conductor  he  had  been  passionately  attached  to  the  music  of  Scriabin;  he 
himself  commissioned  Scriabin's  Prometheus.  Scriabin,  who  had  become  the 
focus  of  a  cult,  made  it  clear  to  Koussevitzky  that  he  expected  him  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  promulgation  of  the  music  of  Scriabin.  However, 
Koussevitzky  insisted  on  performing  music  by  all  the  young  composers  around 
him  and  as  a  result  lost  Scriabin  as  a  friend.  Had  he  limited  himself  to  the  music 
of  Scriabin,  he  could  never  have  become  the  constructive  force  for  contempo- 
rary music  that  we  know  him  to  have  been. 

As  it  was,  he  performed  nearly  every  novelty  of  value  produced  during  the  years 
he  was  conducting  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Thanks  to  his  friendly 
attitude  to  the  younger  composers,  his  platform  became  a  sort  of  experimental 
laboratory  for  them — a  laboratory  which  no  one  else  would  provide  them. 

When  it  was  learned  that  Koussevitzky  would  take  over  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  beginning  in  the  1924-25  season,  a  member  of  the  orchestra  was 
heard  grumbling:  'I  think  that  he  brings  just  one  thing  to  us,  Russian  music' 
The  fear  of  an  overdose  of  Russian  music  soon  gave  way  to  another,  better- 
substantiated  concern  when  Koussevitzky  posed  his  famous  question,  'Who  are 
your   composers   in   America?'   In   the  first  weeks  of   his   Boston    residence    he 
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announced  his  plan  to  emphasize  new  music,  particularly  American  music,  and 
soon  he  made  Boston  a  focal  point  of  contemporary  art.  The  conservatives 
reacted  with  horror,  and  Koussevitzky  was  compelled  to  stress  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  neglecting  the  great  music  of  the  past. 

Consequently,  only  one  of  the  six  American  compositions  performed  during 
Koussevitzky's  first  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  an  unknown,  untried 
score,  one  of  those  ultra-modern  pieces  of  which  the  Boston  public  was  so 
afraid:  Aaron  Copland's  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra.  Two  of  the  six  were 
popular  pieces  by  Arthur  Foote  and  Charles  Loeffler  which  had  been  played 
several  times  before;  two  others,  works  by  Henry  Hadley  and  Henry  Eichheim, 
were  being  conducted  by  the  men  who  had  composed  them;  and  one  was 
Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  Scherzo  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  soloists.  That  Copland  shared  first  season  billing  with  these 
particular  composers  was  due  less  to  Koussevitzky's  eclecticism  than  to  his  di- 
plomacy. He  waited  until  February  of  that  first  season  to  introduce  the  Copland 
work.  Some  critics  and  many  subscribers  were  shocked  and  repelled  by  the 
symphony;  only  Philip  Hale  of  the  Herald  thanked  Koussevitzky  for  introducing 
new  works  'even  if  they  are  apparently  ugly  at  first  hearing.' 


After  this  first  shock  of  American  modernism  was  administered  to  the  Boston 
public,  Koussevitzky  waited  another  nine  months  to  renew  his  attack,  this  time 
with  Copland's  Music  for  Theatre;  with  this  work  the  jazz  idiom  probably  made 
its  first  entry  into  Symphony  Hall.  Music  for  Theatre  was  greeted  more  enthu- 
siastically by  the  audience  and  the  critics  and  was  chosen  with  Henry  Gilbert's 
Dance  in  Place  Congo — a  most  unlikely  combination — to  represent  American 
music  at  the  International  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  in  Frankfurt. 

In  general  Koussevitzky  made  a  point  of  introducing  American  composers  and 
works  gradually  and  repeating  them,  sometimes  in  the  same  season,  in  an  effort 
to  make  them  understood.  The  new  music  thus  made  its  difficult  way  over 
strong  opposition  met  and  frequently  mastered  by  Koussevitzky's  resolute  insist- 
ence. A  Boston  Symphony  chronicler  comments  that  'those  in  the  know  cau- 
tioned against  complaining  directly  to  the  conductor  about  vicious  harmonies  or 
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barbaric  rhythms  in  a  new  work;  it  might  appear  again  on  the  program  a 
fortnight  hence!  {Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  pp.  102-103) 

Altogether  Koussevitzky  performed  well  over  300  American  compositions  during 
his  quarter  century  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Symphony  by  only  half  that  many 
composers.  A  substantial  number  of  composers  were  not  heard  just  once  or 
occasionally;  they  had  their  works  regularly  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Aaron  Copland  had  eleven  works  performed  by  the  BSO  and  several  of  them 
repeated,  making  him  the  most  played  composer  of  his  generation.  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill  actually  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  twelve  works  per- 
formed by  the  BSO.  Walter  Piston,  with  nine  works  played,  almost  equalled 
Copland;  Bloch  was  heard  in  nine  compositions;  Berezowsky  in  eight;  Roy  Harris 
in  all  six  symphonies;  William  Schuman  in  five,  Barber  in  five;  Howard  Hanson  in 
four;  Randall  Thompson  and  Leo  Sowerby  each  in  three. 

Some  of  these  compositions  had  been  commissioned  by  Koussevitzky.  He  had 
begun  commissioning  in  his  thirties  back  in  Russia.  When  he  arrived  in  Boston, 
commissioning  was  anything  but  an  established  practice  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Koussevitzky  commissioned 
a  number  of  leading  composers.  Among  the  works  which  emerged  were  Cop- 
land, Symphonic  Ode;  Hindemith,  Konzertmusik;  Honegger,  Symphony  No.  7; 
Prokofieff,  Symphony  No.  4;  Respighi,  Metamorphoseon;  Roussel,  Symphony 
No.  3;  and  Stravinsky,  Symphony  of  Psalms.  In  addition  to  the  commissioned 
works,  Koussevitzky  performed  during  the  anniversary  season  eight  American 
works  that  were  already  in  existence,  five  of  which  had  never  before  been 
performed  in  Boston.  What  is  significant  is  that  Koussevitzky  sought  out  existing 
American  works  that  were  neglected.  In  our  day  when  orchestras  generally 
commission  a  new  work  from  a  composer  without  bothering  to  perform  any  of 
his  existing  music,  Koussevitzky's  example  is  instructive. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  fiftieth  anniversary  season,  1931- 
1932,  another  leading  orchestra — better  not  named  here — made  the  following 
announcement: 

'The  program  for  the  season  will  be  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
acknowledged  masterpieces  of  orchestral  music.  The  directors  of 
the  association  feel  that  in  times  such  as  the  present  audiences 
prefer  music  which  they  know  and  love  and  that  performance  of 
debatable  music  should  be  postponed  until  a  more  suitable  time. 
With  these  opinions  the  conductors  fully  concur.' 

The  time  was  the  depression  which  may  account  for  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  that  orchestral  association.  Koussevitzky  viewed  his  responsibility  in  the 
depression  years  quite  differently.  He  gave  the  following  statement  to  the  press 
that  same  season: 

'It  is  the  duty  of  American  orchestras  to  give  due  representation  to 
the  work  of  American  composers.  They  must  work,  and  the  orches- 
tras must  play  their  music' 

Koussevitzky's  commissioning  activity  was  increased  when  in  1942  he  estab- 
lished the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation;  and  again  when  later  in  that  decade 
he  sold  the  Edition  Russe  and  used  the  money  for  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  first  work  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Foundation  was  Britten's  Peter 
Crimes.  Perhaps  the  best-known  is  the  second  commission,  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  Orchestra.  The  list  of  composers  commissioned  to  date  represents  all  types  of 
contemporary  composition  and  extends  Koussevitzky's  eclecticism. 

Although  by  1940  the  Boston  public  had  become  the  most  sophisticated  sym- 
phony audience  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  anywhere,  Koussevitzky  was 
far  from  satisfied.  He  had  already  expanded  the  repertoire  vastly;  but  his  most 
important  work  as  an  educator  had  not  yet  begun.  He  was  concerned  about  the 
audiences  outside  Boston;  he  wanted  to  attract  young  people  to  music,  espe- 
cially to  contemporary  music;  he  knew  that  composers  needed  vital  contact  with 
performers,  the  kind  that  comes  from  spending  time  together  in  an  unhurried 
atmosphere.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  string  players  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  public  schools  were  doing  almost  nothing  to 
alleviate  it. 
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And  when  the  possibility  of  a  summer  program  here  at  Tanglewood  presented 
itself,  Koussevitzky  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  attack  all  of  these  problems  at 
once.  He  did  not  view  Tanglewood  merely  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  summer 
home  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  nor  did  he  plan  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  exclusively  as  a  training  program  for  gifted  young  performers.  Beyond 
providing  training  for  young  performers,  Koussevitzky  was  interested  in  devel- 
oping a  musical  community  at  Tanglewood  from  which  a  musical  culture  would 
emerge.  He  explained  this  in  his  address  at  the  Opening  Exercises  in  1941: 

'I  believe  that  general  culture  in  a  certain  measure  plays  a  more 
important  role  than  even  professional  musical  education,  just  be- 
cause of  the  participation  of  the  masses  which  influences  the 
course  of  culture  and  the  very  process  of  its  development.  .  .  . 

'The  professional  sphere,  if  it  does  not  develop  as  a  natural  product 
of  the  general  sphere  and  receive  living  nourishment  from  it,  will 
inevitably  die  off,  turning  into  academicism.  Therefore,  the  basic 
principle  in  this  field  is  .  .  .  the  establishment  of  a  link  between 
musical  execution,  truly  free  musical  creative  work  and  the  living 
cultural  consciousness.' 

Specifically,  Koussevitzky's  goal  was  implemented  by  establishing  two  separate 
but  mutually  inspiring  programs:  a  School  for  Advanced  Study  which  had  four 
divisions — conducting,  advanced  orchestral  playing,  an  opera  class  and  com- 
position— and  what  might  be  called  an  extension  division  for  people  who  are 
devoted  to  music  but  are  not  professional  musicians. 

In  the  first  summer,  Aaron  Copland  was  head  of  the  composition  department 
with  Paul  Hindemith  as  a  guest  artist-teacher;  and  the  first  student  composition 
class  included  young  talents  such  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Lukas  Foss,  David  Dia- 
mond and  Irving  Fine.  The  students  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Boston 
Symphony  rehearsals.  During  this  first  season,  guest  lecturers  were  invited  for 
two  series  of  lectures  that  reflected  the  wide  range  of  musical  concerns  at  the 
Music  Center.  In  its  inception  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was,  as  Gunther 
Schuller  has  recently  described  it,  'Koussevitzky's  answer  to  the  camaraderie  of 
the  Parisian  cafes  and  the  St  Petersburg  artists'  cabarets  where  musicians,  artists, 
art  patrons  and  dilettantes  gathered  together  to  argue,  discuss,  to  influence 
and  inspire  each  other — to  produce  here  at  Tanglewood  an  environment  where 
the  creation  and  performance  of  music  could  be  pursued  without  distraction  and 
in  relative  isolation  from  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world.' 

The  contribution  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  to  contemporary  music  has 
grown  beyond  Koussevitzky's  specific  plans  for  it.  It  now  provides  an  environ- 
ment where  new  music  can  be  performed  with  a  concentration  that  could  not 
be  duplicated  anywhere. 

Although  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  become  in  recent  years  the  summer 
capital  of  contemporary  music,  it  can  only  serve  as  a  model.  But  what  is  ex- 
perienced here  can  create  a  need  elsewhere.  The  late  architect,  Louis  I.  Kahn, 
gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  peculiar  phenomenon  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  creative  arts: 

'The  creation  of  art  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  a  need  but  the  creation 
of  a  need.  The  world  never  needed  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony 
until  he  created  it.  Now  we  could  not  live  without  it.' 

More  than  anything  else,  Koussevitzky's  legacy  to  us  is  that  as  a  conductor  he 
created  a  need  for  the  continuing  creation  and  performance  of  music,  and  in  his 
role  as  educator  he  worked  tirelessly  to  inculcate  that  sense  of  need  in  all.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Festival  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  stand  as  a  lasting 
tribute  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  in  1974,  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  is 
still  our  contemporary. 
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Andante  con  moto  (Tempo  di  valse) 

Lento  assai  -  Allegro  vivace 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock,  the  concerts 
on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.30 
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YouVe 

heard  our 

107  sound  reasons 

to  be  proud. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  only 

one  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with 

Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa. 

In  all  the  world  there  is 

only  one  advertising  agency  that  has 

the  BSO  as  its  client. 

That's  us. 

There  are  as  many  reasons 

for  us  to  be  proud 

as  there  are  members 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Now  that  you've  heard  the  107  sound 

reasons,  don't  you  agree? 


Provandie 

Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc. 

Advertising 
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CHARLES  IVES 

'Central  Park  in  the  Dark' 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Ives  was  born  on  October  20  1874  in  Danbury,  Connecticut;  he  died  on  May  19 
1954  in  New  York  City.  Central  Park  in  the  Dark  was  completed  in  1906.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  trumpet,  trombone, 
two  pianos,  percussion,  strings. 

After  Ives'  death  in  1954,  his  widow,  Harmony  Twichell  Ives,  decided  to 
present  his  manuscripts  to  the  Library  of  the  Yale  School  of  Music, 
which  was  as  sensible  a  repository  as  any,  since  Ives,  though  remark- 
ably uninfluenced  by  his  studies  there,  had  graduated  from  the  Yale 
Music  Department.  The  transfer  of  music  manuscripts  from  the  Ives 
home  in  Redding,  Connecticut,  to  New  Haven  was  completed  in  the  fall 
of  1955,  and  scholars,  composers  and  performers  have  been  working  on 
the  materials  ever  since.  The  manuscripts  came  from  shelves,  drawers, 
cabinets  and  desks  throughout  the  Ives  home,  and  some  had  even  been 
stored  in  the  barn  at  Redding.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  sorting  and 
cataloging  of  material  that  posed  an  enormous  editorial  headache  to 
the  archivists  as  it  was  the  decoding  of  the  manuscripts,  the  decipher- 
ing of  the  jumble  of  notes  that  had  to  be  done  before  many  of  the 
works  could  be  performed.  Ives,  it  is  true,  was  anything  but  meticulous 
in  his  notation,  for  his  far-ranging  notion  of  freedom  embraced  not 
only  the  composing  and  performing  of  music  but  its  writing-down  as 
well.  But  how  does  even  the  most  meticulous  and  compulsive  of  com- 
posers notate  a  musical  idea  such  as  that  behind  Central  Park  in  the 
Dark,  an  idea  whose  core  is  randomness  and  arbitrariness?  Especially  in 
1906,  when  no  precedents  existed?  It  would  be  another  fifty  years 
other  composers  attempted  what  Ives  had  done,  and  then  it  would  be 
largely  a  matter  of  'controlled'  randomness — in  which  the  performer  is 
given  a  set  of  circumscribed  options — or  else  a  randomness  which  is 
totally  fixed,  on  paper,  at  least — in  other  words,  an  impression  of  ran- 
domness. 


Being  compulsive  neither  about  what  he  expected  of  himself  nor  about 
what  he  wanted  from  his  performers,  Ives  made  do  with  notational 
methods  that  have  been  the  bane  of  everyone  who  comes  into  contact 
with  his  music — everyone,  that  is,  except  the  listener,  for  the  ironic 
thing  about  all  this  is  that  what  emerges  forcefully  from  a  good  per- 


formance  is  the  clarity  of  the  musical  ideas.  It  is  a  clarity  beautifully 
evident  in  Central  Park  in  the  Dark,  a  work  which  dazzlingly  combines 
melodies,  rhythms,  tempos,  tonalities  and  harmonies  to  describe  the 
simple  experience  of  listening  to  a  summer  night's  sounds  while  sitting 
on  a  park  bench. 

Central  Park  in  the  Dark  was  originally  published  as  the  last  of  Three 
Outdoor  Scenes,  a  set  which  also  included  Halloween  and  The  Pond, 
but  neither  the  grouping  nor  the  overall  title  had  the  composer's  sanc- 
tion. Ives  himself  had  once  paired  the  work  with  The  Unanswered 
Question,  which  he  gave  the  either/or  title  of  A  Contemplation  of  a 
Serious  Matter  or  The  Unanswered  Perennial  Question,  while  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  set  was  called  A  Contemplation  of  Nothing  Serious  or 
Central  Park  in  the  Dark  in  'The  Good  Old  Summer  Time.'  Ives  used  yet 
another  title  in  his  own  pungent  description  of  the  work: 

'Central  Park  in  the  Dark  Some  Forty  Years  Ago  purports  to  be  a 
picture  in  sounds  of  the  sounds  of  nature  and  of  happenings  that  men 
would  hear  .  .  .  when  sitting  on  a  bench  in  Central  Park  on  a  hot 
summer  night.  The  strings  represent  the  night  sounds  and  silent  dark- 
ness— interrupted  by  sounds  from  the  Casino  over  the  pond — of  street 
singers  coming  up  from  the  Circle,  singing — in  spots — the  tunes  of 
those  days — of  some  "night  owls"  from  Healy's  whistling  the  latest  or 
the  Freshman  March — the  occasional  elevated,  a  street  parade  or  a 
"break-down"  in  the  distance — of  newsboys  crying  "uxtries,"  of  piano- 
las having  a  rag-time  war  in  the  apartment  house  "over  the  garden 
wall,"  a  street  car  and  a  street  band  join  in  the  chorus — a  fire  engine,  a 
cab  horse  runs  away,  lands  "over  the  fence,  and  out,"  the  wayfarers 
shout — again  the  darkness  is  heard — an  echo  over  the  pond — and  we 
walk  home.' 


FREDERIC  CHOPIN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  minor     op.  11 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Frederic  Chopin  was  born  in  Zelazowa-Wola,  near  Warsaw,  on  February  22 
1810;  he  died  in  Paris  on  October  17  1849.  Composing  his  E  minor  Concerto  in 
1830,  Chopin  first  performed  it  in  Warsaw  on  October  11  of  that  year.  The  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  December  22  1882; 
Madeline  Schiller  was  soloist  and  George  Henschel  conducted.  The  most  recent 
performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  on  August  18  1972;  Alexis 
Weissenberg  was  soloist  and  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  trombone,  timpani,  strings  and  solo  piano. 

Chopin  wrote  his  two  piano  concertos  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  The  F  minor  Concerto  was  actually  the 
first,  although  the  second  in  order  of  publication  (1836);  the  E  minor 
Concerto  was  published  in  1833.  Although  he  had  visited  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Prague  and  other  centers,  met  celebrities  and  exhibited  his 
talents  in  charity  concerts,  he  had  still  much  to  learn  of  the  world.  His 
progress  had  been  fondly  nurtured  in  private  performances  at  home. 
The  three  concerts  he  gave  in  1830,  for  which  he  composed  his  two 
concertos,  were  his  first  opportunity  in  Warsaw  to  submit  his  talents  as 
a  pianist  to  the  more  impersonal  scrutiny  of  the  general  public  and  the 
professional  critics. 

As  a  sensitive  and  emotional  artist,  he  was  surprisingly  developed  for 
his  age,  for  he  had  played  the  piano  with  skill  and  delicate  taste  from 
early  childhood.  He  could  improvise  to  the  wonderment  of  numberless 
high-born  ladies,  not  only  in  the  parochial  native  warmth  of  the  War- 
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FRI.  OCT.  25,  8:30  P.M. 
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Mozart,  Divertimento  in  D,  K.  136 
Tchaikovsky,   Serenade  for  Strings 
Vivaldi,  "Spring"  and  "Au- 
tumn"  from   "The  Four 
Seasons" 
Bartok.  Divertimento  for  Strings 
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ETSUKO  TAZAKI 
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Metamorphoses  Ebrietatis 
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Vivaldi,  "The  Seasons" 
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FRI.  NOV.  8,  7:30  P.M. 
SYMPHONY   HALL 
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saw  mansions,  but  in  other  parts  as  well.  Although  his  Opus  1,  a  rondo, 
had  been  published  only  five  years  before,  he  had  been  ministering  to 
the  adoring  circle  about  him  with  affecting  waltzes,  mazurkas,  and 
polonaises,  even  from  the  age  of  ten,  or  before. 

His  letters  of  this  time  are  abundant  in  ardor  and  effusive  sentiment.  He 
had  reached  that  stage  of  youthful  idealism  which  in  his  century  could 
nourish  secret  infatuations,  and  confide  them  to  one's  most  intimate 
friend.  Youth's  flaring  passions  at  nineteen,  sometimes  regarded  as  in- 
consequential, had  in  this  case  a  direct  and  tangible  expression — the 
Larghetto  of  the  Concerto  in  F  minor.  Chopin  lavished  his  affection  and 
his  confidences  at  this  time  upon  his  friend  Titus  Voytsyekhovski, 
whom  he  addressed  in  his  profuse  and  not  unspirited  letters  as  'My 
dearest  life.'  Writing  to  Titus  from  Warsaw  (October  3  1829),  he  dis- 
missed all  thoughts  of  Leopoldine  Blahetka,  a  fair  pianist  of  twenty 
whom  he  had  met  in  Vienna,  and  confessed  a  new  and  deeper  in- 
fatuation. 

'I  have — perhaps  to  my  misfortune — already  found  my  ideal,  which  I 
worship  faithfully  and  sincerely.  Six  months  have  elapsed,  and  I  have 
not  yet  exchanged  a  syllable  with  her  of  whom  I  dream  every  night. 
Whilst  my  thoughts  were  with  her,  I  composed  the  adagio  of  my  con- 
certo.' The  inspiration  of  the  slow  movement  of  this  concerto  was 
Constantia  (Konstancjia)  Gladkowska,  a  pupil  of  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatory and  an  operatic  aspirant,  who  was  twenty,  and  three  months 
younger  than  Chopin.  Her  voice  and  appearance  alike  capitivated  him. 
Wierzynski,  Chopin's  recent  biographer,  writes:  'She  had  been  studying 
voice  at  the  Conservatory  for  four  years  and  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  Soliva's  best  pupils.  She  was  also  said  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest.  Her 
regular,  full  face,  framed  in  blond  hair,  was  an  epitome  of  youth,  health 
and  vigor,  and  her  beauty  was  conspicuous  in  the  Conservatory  chorus, 
for  all  that  it  boasted  numbers  of  beautiful  women.  The  young  lady, 
conscious  of  her  charms,  was  distinguished  by  ambition  and  diligence 
in  her  studies.  She  dreamed  of  becoming  an  operatic  singer,  of  receiv- 
ing tributes  and  acclaim.'  She  shortly  made  her  stage  debut  in  the 
leading  part  of  Paer's  Agnese  de  Fitz-Henry,  not  without  success,  and 
to  Chopin's  delight.  He  did  not  meet  her  until  April  1830,  either  from 
shyness,  or  preference  for  nursing  a  secret  passion  and  pouring  it  forth 
in  affecting  melody.  That  the  young  man  was  in  a  state  of  emotional 
equilibrium,  in  spite  of  melancholy  moments,  is  proved  by  the  highly 
fortunate  results.  Not  only  the  two  Concertos  but  some  of  the  Etudes 
to  be  published  as  Op.  10  and  the  lovely  Andante  spianato  for  piano 
were  composed  in  this  year. 

Chopin  made  no  avowal  to  Constantia,  but  confessed  to  his  friend  that 
her  very  name  held  him  in  such  awe  that  he  could  not  even  write  it. 
'Con — No,  I  cannot  complete  the  name,  my  hand  is  too  unworthy.  Ah!  I 
could  tear  out  my  hair  when  I  think  that  I  could  be  forgotten  by  her!' 
At  this  point  comes  a  saving  touch  of  humor.  He  would  still  allow  his 
whiskers  to  grow  on  the  right  side.  'On  the  left  side  they  are  not 
needed  at  all,  for  one  sits  always  with  the  right  side  turned  to  the 
public'  He  had  perforce  to  turn  his  heart  elsewhere,  for  Constantia 
gave  her  hand  in  1832  to  a  Joseph  Grabowski,  a  Warsaw  merchant, 
'and  left  the  stage,'  so  wrote  Karozowski,  'to  the  great  regret  of  all 
connoisseurs.'  Chopin  seems  to  have  survived  this  without  too  much 
difficulty.  Love  later  blossomed  between  him  and  Maria  Wodzinska, 
whom  he  had  met  as  a  child  in  Warsaw;  later  in  Dresden  he  made  an 
avowal  when  she  was  sixteen.  This  affair  endured  for  a  long  while  as  a 
half  engagement,  and  gently  lapsed.  In  the  salons  of  Paris  there  were 
many  ladies  to  succumb  to  his  music.  James  Huneker  wrote  of  him:  'a 
crumpled  rose  leaf  was  sufficient  cause  to  induce  frowns  and  capricious 
flights — decidedly  a  young  man  tres  difficile.'  Perhaps  his  memory  of 
Constantia  and  other  beauties  in  Poland  had  grown  somewhat  dim 
when,  in  1836,  he  came  to  the  point  of  dedicating  the  Concerto  in  F 
minor.  The  honor  fell  to  the  Countess  Delphine  Potocka,  a  Pole  of 
Parisianized   charm,   a   lady   of   distinction,  and   wealth,   and   a   singer. 
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Chopin's  letters  to  Delphine,  if  they  are  not  forgeries  (their  authenticity 
is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin),  prove  this  Chopin's  strongest 
and  most  enduring  affection.  Turgeniev  has  said  that  half  a  hundred 
countesses  in  Europe  claimed  to  have  held  the  dying  Chopin  in  their 
arms.  This  one  at  least  was  present  at  his  bedside  and  sang  to  him  in 
his  last  illness. 


Chopin  announced  a  public  concert  on  his  own  account  rather  than 
under  the  patronage  in  the  National  Theatre  of  Warsaw  for  March  17 
1830.  He  gave  another  on  March  22,  again  to  a  full  house,  and  at  each 
performed  his  F  minor  Concerto,  just  completed.  He  was  pressed  for  a 
third  concert  and  gave  it  on  October  11,  having  by  this  time  com- 
pleted his  Concerto  in  E  minor.  As  with  the  First  Concerto,  he  played 
the  Allegro  after  an  introductory  number,  allowed  a  solo  number  to 
follow  it,  and  ended  the  first  part  of  the  program  with  the  slow  move- 
ment and  finale.  During  the  last  part  of  the  program,  the  much  adored 
Constantia  came  forth  'dressed  in  white,  with  roses  in  her  hair,'  so 
Chopin  described  her,  and  sang  the  cavatina  from  Rossini's  La  Donna 
del  lago,  with  the  significant  text:  'O  quante  lagrime  per  te  versai.' 
Chopin  closed  the  evening  with  his  Fantasy  on  Polish  Airs.  Chopin 
wrote  Titus  that  after  the  close  he  was  called  out  to  acknowledge  the 
applause.  'No  one  hissed  and  I  had  to  bow  four  times — but  properly 
now,  for  Brandt  has  taught  me  how  to  do  it.'  Soliva,  the  conductor,  had 
taken  Chopin's  scores  home  for  study,  'and  conducted  them  so  that  I 
couldn't  rush  as  if  to  break  my  neck.  But  he  managed  so  well  to  hold 
us  back  that,  I  assure  you,  I  never  succeeded  in  playing  so  comfortably 
with  an  orchestra.  The  piano,  it  seems,  was  much  liked.'  He  ends:  'I 
think  now  of  nothing  but  packing;  either  on  Saturday  or  next  Wednes- 
day I  start,  going  via  Krakov.  .  .  .' 


/* 
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This  reference  was  to  his  pending  departure  for  an  ambitious  visit  to 
Vienna  and  Italy.  He  did  not  leave  until  Monday,  November  1.  On  that 
day,  according  to  Wierzynski,  he  drove  by  hansom  cab  'to  pay  his  last 
calls,  and  everywhere  he  was  late,  everywhere  he  was  detained  beyond 
the  allotted  time.  It  was  later  reported  by  those  who  knew  his  secret 
that  he  met  Konstancja  in  the  Saxon  Park  in  a  quiet  avenue  about 
noon.  The  youngest  Kolberg  stood  guard  at  the  entrance  to  insure  that 
no  one  should  see  them.  They  talked  together  only  for  a  little  while 
and  exchanged  rings.  Frederic  gave  Konstancja  an  old-fashioned  wed- 
ding ring  with  a  diamond  set  in  silver.  They  agreed  that  they  would 
communicate  through  Jas  Matuszynski.  He  pressed  her  hand  for  the  last 
time.  Kolberg  escorted  him  to  the  cab.' 

Diverted  by  the  life  he  was  henceforth  to  lead  in  other  cities  than 
Warsaw,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  raptures  over  Constantia  were  soon 
to  become  nothing  more  than  a  memory. 

*  *  * 
Liszt's  remarks  on  the  concertos  in  his  book  on  Chopin  are  interesting, 
and  may  be  considered  as  among  the  'fine  pages'  which  George  Sand 
found  to  atone  for  its  style  un  peu  exuberant.'  In  the  concertos  and 
sonatas,  Liszt  considered  the  'ideal  thoughts'  of  his  colleague  fettered 
by  the  'classical  chains'  of  extended  formal  structure.  He  found  them 
'beautiful  indeed,  but  we  may  discern  in  them  more  effort  than  in- 
spiration. His  creative  genius  was  imperious,  fantastic  and  impulsive.  His 
beauties  were  only  manifested  fully  in  entire  freedom.  We  believe  he 
offered  violence  to  the  character  of  his  genius  whenever  he  sought  to 
subject  it  to  rules,  to  classifications,  to  regulations  not  his  own,  and 
which  he  could  not  force  into  harmony  with  the  exactions  of  his  own 
mind.  He  was  one  of  those  original  beings,  whose  graces  are  only  fully 
displayed  when  they  have  cut  themselves  adrift  from  all  bondage,  and 
float  on  at  their  own  wild  will,  swayed  only  by  the  ever  undulating 
impulses  of  their  own  mobile  natures. 

He  could  not  retain,  within  the  square  of  an  angular  and  rigid  mould, 
that  floating  and  indeterminate  contour  which  so  fascinates  us  in  his 
graceful  conceptions.  He  could  not  introduce  in  its  unyielding  lines  that 
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shadowy  and  sketchy  indecision,  which,  disguising  the  skeleton,  the 
whole  frame-work  of  form,  drapes  it  in  the  mist  of  floating  vapors,  such 
as  surround  the  white-bosomed  maids  of  Ossian,  when  they  permit 
mortals  to  catch  some  vague,  yet  lovely  outline,  from  their  home  in  the 
changing,  drifting,  blinding  clouds.' 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son— even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office  for 
information  on  the  varied  options.  There 
are  truly  subscriptions  for  ail  tastes  and 
budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

—some  starting  at  1 1 .00  am,  some  at  8. 30  pm 
and  some  at  7.30  pm 

-from  $7.50  to  $229 


This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  —22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday  —22  concerts  at  8.30 

(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 


Thursday  10 
Tuesday  B 
Thursday  A 
Thursday  B 

Thursday  Morning 


—10  concerts  at  8.30 
— 6  concerts  at  7.30 
— 6  concerts  at  8.30 
— 3  concerts  at  8.30 
('Romantic'  series) 
—3  Thursdays  at  11.00 


Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  The  Romantic  series  starts 
in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets  ideal  for 
Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  rem- 
ind us  of  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  of- 
fice and  make  an  application  so  you  will 
not  be  left  out  next  season.  Individual 
tickets  and  Open  Rehearsal  tickets  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Box  Office. 

Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 
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SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 
Symphonic  Dances    op.  45 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Rachmaninoff  was  born  at  Onega,  Russia,  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  on 
April  2  1873;  he  died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  March  28  1943.  The 
Symphonic  Dances  were  written  at  Orchard  Point,  an  estate  near  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1940.  The  work  exists  in  both  a 
two-piano  and  an  orchestral  version,  the  latter  of  which  was  scored  between 
August  10  and  October  29  of  1940.  It  is  dedicated  to  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  who  gave  its  first  performance  on  January  3  1941.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  alto  saxophone,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  harp,  piano,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine, 
bass  drum,  side  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  xylophone,  bells,  glockenspiel,  strings. 

Although  Rachmaninoff  spent  much  of  his  life  after  1918  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  before  his  death  that  he  composed  a 
major  work  in  his  adopted  country.  This  was  the  score  entitled  Sym- 
phonic Dances,  which  he  wrote  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1940  at 
Orchard  Point,  the  Honeyman  Estate,  near  Huntington,  New  York,  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  In  a  letter  dated  August  21  1940,  the  composer 
wrote  to  Eugene  Ormandy,  'Last  week  I  finished  a  new  symphonic 
piece,  which  I  naturally  want  to  give  to  you  and  your  orchestra.  It  is 
called  "Fantastic  Dances."  I  shall  now  begin  the  orchestration.  Unfortu- 
nately my  concert  tour  begins  on  October  14.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
practice  to  do  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  the 
orchestration  before  November.'  He  managed  to  complete  the  orches- 
tration, however,  on  October  29,  and  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphians 
gave  the  premiere  on  January  3  of  the  following  year.  The  title  had 
meanwhile  been  changed  to  Symphonic  Dances. 

His  first  work  since  the  Third  Symphony  of  1936,  the  Dances  proved 
also  to  be  his  final  compositional  legacy.  As  with  most  of  his  large-scale 
works,  this  one  had  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  work  and  creative 
anxiety,  but,  as  can  be  seen  from  his  letter  to  Ormandy,  his  extensive 
concertizing  had  interfered  too.  And  there  was  the  matter  of  his  health, 
which  had  begun  to  give  way  at  about  this  time  to  the  strain  of  the 
long  years  of  heavy  touring.  Later,  when  friends  urged  him  to  give  up 
public  life  and  devote  himself  to  composition,  he  asked,  'Where  am  I  to 
get  the  necessary  strength,  the  necessary  fire?'  Reminded  of  the  dances, 
he  would  reply,  'I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  It  must  have  been  my 
last  spark.'  The  remark  proved  to  be  accurate,  for  only  two  and  a  half 
years  after  their  completion,  Rachmaninoff  died,  in  Beverly  Hills,  where 
he  had  moved  to  be  near  his  many  friends  in  the  film  industry  and  to 
enjoy  the  then-unpolluted  climate.  He  had  written  nothing  in  the 
meantime. 

'Midday/  'Twilight'  and  'Midnight'  are  the  titles  Rachmaninoff  originally 
thought  to  give  the  three  movements,  with  the  probable  idea  of 
'Youth,  Maturity  and  Death',  or  some  such  logical  progression,  as  a 
vaguely  programmatic  scheme.  Finally,  however,  he  settled  on  the  tem- 
po indications  alone — Non  allegro,  Andante  con  moto  (Tempo  di  valse) 
and  Lento  assai-Allegro  vivace — as  sufficient,  allowing  the  music  to 
speak  for  itself.  John  Culshaw,  author  of  an  admirable  book  on  the 


composer  and  his  music,  has  said  that  the  work  might  be  called  'a  set 
of  idealized  dance  motives  in  free  symphonic  form,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  "symphonic"  rather  than  "dance."'  That  Rachmaninoff  had  balletic 
ambitions  for  the  Dances,  however,  we  know  from  the  fact  that  he 
discussed  the  matter  with  Michel  Fokine,  whose  Paganini,  a  cho- 
reographic treatment  of  the  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  had 
greatly  pleased  the  composer.  Rachmaninoff  gave  Fokine  a  private  pre- 
view of  the  music  in  October,  a  preview  that  took  place  even  before 
Ormandy's,  and  on  September  23  the  choreographer  wrote  as  follows 
of  his  reactions: 


'Thank  you  for  introducing  me  to  your  wonderful  composition  that  I 
have  so  wanted  to  know.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  brought  to  as  successful 
a  conclusion,  and  that  I  shall  become  acquainted  with  it  "generally  and 
wholly"  very  soon.  .  .  .  Though  I'm  a  poor  musician  and  I  don't  grasp 
everything  immediately,  the  music  has  caught  me  up  and  I  feel  that  I 
have  mastered  all  that  you  played  and  that  I  can  guess  the  whole. 
Perhaps  fragments,  with  a  few  words,  sneak  into  the  head  better  than  a 
harmonious  and  unbroken  performance.  Before  the  hearing  I  was  a 
little  scared  of  the  Russian  element  that  you  had  mentioned,  but  yes- 
terday I  fell  in  love  with  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  appropriate  and 
beautiful.  Here  is  what  I  wasn't  able  to  tell  you,  and  is  my  chief  purpose 
in  writing  you:  about  this  one-ta-ta,  one-ta-ta.  This  valse  rhythm  seems 
to  disturb  you,  to  handicap  you.  I  gathered  this,  not  from  the  music, 
but  from  your  words  (of  five  weeks  ago).  If  this  valse  element  seems 
intrusive  to  you,  and  you  hold  on  to  it  because  it  gives  a  dancing 
quo!ity,  or  facilitates  dancing  to  the  music,  or  facilitates  the  com- 
position or  creation  of  a  dance,  or  justifies  the  title  then  I  consider  it 
necessary  to  discard  the  ta-ta  as  soon  as  you  lose  your  musical  appetite 
for  it.  The  thought  of  dancing  is  a  side  issue.  If  the  joy  of  creating 
dances  to  your  music  is  again  given  me,  I  should  not  at  all  feel  the  need 
for  this  rhythmic  support.  I'm  not  able  to  speak  of  music,  and  even  less 
to  write  of  it,  but  I  am  now  writing  because  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
binding  yourself  to  dance  requirements.' 

Nothing  was  to  come  of  the  projected  collaboration.  These  plans  came 
to  an  end  with  Fokine's  death  in  August  1942,  a  death  which  brought 
not  only  personal  sorrow  to  the  composer  but  also  a  renewed  and 
bitter  sense  of  his  artistic  estrangement.  'Chaliapin,  Stanislavsky,  Fo- 
kine— this  was  an  epoch  in  art,'  he  wrote  shortly  after  the  event.  'Now 
all  are  gone!  And  there's  no  one  to  take  their  place.  Only  trained 
walruses  are  left,  as  Chaliapin  used  to  say.' 

Rachmaninoff's  concert  tour  in  1940  began  on  October  14,  in  Detroit, 
and  because  Ormandy  had  to  have  the  score  by  December  in  order  to 


THURSDAY  MORNING 
SERIES 


Beginning  Thursday  October  31  at  11  am, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opens  its 
new  Thursday  morning  series  of  three 
concerts.  The  remaining  two  will  be  held 
on  December  12  1974  and  February  6 
1975. 

Doors  will  open  one  hour  before  each 
concert  at  10  am,  when  coffee  and  bouil- 
lon will  be  available.  These  concerts  will 
run  for  approximately  one  hour  (11  am  to 
noon)  without  intermission.  Following 
each  concert,  luncheon  sandwiches  will 
be  available. 


Programs  are  as  follows: 

October  31  1974  at  11  am 

COLIN  DAVIS    conductor 

Stravinsky:  Octet 
Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  5 
in  E  flat 


December  12  1974  at  11  am 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT    conductor 
MIRIAM  FRIED    violin 

Brahms:  Academic  Festival  Overture 
Violin  Concerto  in  D 


February  6  1975  at  11  am 

EDO  DE  WAART    conductor 

Gabrieli:  Sonata  pian'  e  forte 
Ives:  Washington's  Birthday 
Prokofiev:  Suite  from  Romeo 
And  Juliet' 


Single  tickets  range  from  $3  to  $7.50. 
Series  prices  will  be  three  concerts  for 
the  price  of  two: 

floor  $15  and  $12;  first 
balcony  $12  and  $10;  second 
balcony  $10  and  $6.  Tickets 
are  available  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  also  by  mail. 


Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 
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Lonely  People 
Need  Your 
Friendship 

BE  A 

VOLUNTEER  CASE  AIDE 

GIVE  4  HOURS  A  WEEK 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

ONGOING  PROFESSIONAL 

SUPERVISION. 

Boston  State  Hospital 

Phone:    436-6000    X225 


it's 
the 


&*&& 


real  thing 

Bottled  under  the  authority  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company  of  Boston. 


_o 

D 


ADULT 

EXTENSION 

COURSES 

Oct.  15  -  May  15 
L  afternoons  -  evenings 

\ 

Eleven    varied    courses    for 

teachers,  musicians,  and  you 
who  have  always  wanted  to 

^         sin8-  Superb  staff. 

Kodaly  Musical  Training  Institute 

525  Worcester  Street 

Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Telephone:  235-0159 


prepare  for  a  January  performance,  the  composer  had  to  use  nearly 
every  free  minute  of  his  working  time  to  complete  the  orchestration. 
He  wanted  to  write  a  part  for  saxophone  in  the  first  movement,  and  for 
advice  he  went  to  his  friend  Robert  Russell  Bennett  to  ask  which 
member  of  the  saxophone  family  to  use  and  just  how  to  include  it  in 
the  score.  'At  that  time,'  recalled  Bennett,  'he  played  over  his  score  for 
me  on  the  piano  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  his  approach  to  the  piano 
was  quite  the  same  as  that  of  all  of  us  when  we  try  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  an  orchestra  at  the  keyboard.  He  sang,  whistled,  stomped,  rolled  his 
chords,  and  otherwise  conducted  himself  not  as  one  would  expect  of  so 
great  and  impeccable  a  piano  virtuoso.' 

The  success  of  the  Philadelphia  premiere,  at  which  Rachmaninoff  was 
present,  brought  a  letter  of  gratitude  from  Ormandy  and  the  players, 
who  shortly  afterwards  took  the  new  work  to  New  York.  There,  the 
critical  reception  was  largely  unfavorable.  The  World -Telegram  critic, 
for  example,  complained  that  it  sounded  like  a  'rehash  of  old  tricks,  and 
the  performance  did  nothing  to  rescue  it  from  itself.'  Olin  Downes, 
however,  wrote  in  the  Times:  'A  melancholy,  a  fatalism  not  frantic  or 
exhibitionist,  inhabits  many  of  Rachmaninoff's  pages.  The  Dances  have 
no  ostensible  connection  with  each  other.  They  could  easily  reflect  a 
series  of  moods,  presented  in  a  certain  loose  sequence — of  Nature,  and 
memories,  and  reveries  with  some  Dead  Sea  fruit  in  them — all  unpre- 
tentious, melodic,  sensuously  colored  and  admirably  composed  music' 
It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Downes'  assessment,  and  yet  the  low  key  of  his 
praise  offers  a  clue,  perhaps,  to  the  Dances'  infrequent  performances. 
For  they  fail  to  'turn  on'  the  listener  in  the  way  we  have  come  to 
expect  of  Rachmaninoff.  Simplicity  and  unpretentiousness  are  qualities 
even  the  serious  critic  has  found  difficult  to  accept  in  this  particular 
composer,  and  a  general  appreciation  of  this  aspect  of  Rachmaninoff's 
genius  will  come  only  after  a  more  extensive  re-evaluation  of  his  music 
than  we  have  had  to  date. 

The  first  movement  is  a  three-part  structure,  the  second  section  of 
which,  with  its. use  of  the  saxophone  and  faintly  jazz-like  syncopa- 
tions, is  the  closest  Rachmaninoff  ever  came  to  composing  a  musical 
salute  to  his  adopted  country.  The  second  movement,  a  kind  of  valse 
triste,  has  been  likened  to  the  sophisticated,  nostalgic  transformations 
of  the  waltz  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  such  composers  as 
Tchaikovsky,  Debussy  and  Faure.  The  finale  employs  a  favorite  device 
of  the  composer,  the  incorporation  of  the  Dies  Irae  chant  into  the 
thematic  structure.  It  quotes  also  a  fragment  of  another  chant,  an 
Alliluya  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  the  coda. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


Upon  his  appointment  as  Music  Director 
in  the  fall  of  1973  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  person  to  head  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in 
1881.  He  succeeds  such  historic  figures  as 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  and 
Charles  Munch.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
he  was  for  one  year  the  Orchestra's  Music 
Adviser,  and  had  appeared  on  numerous 
occasions  as  guest  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra. 


Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music,  in  Tokyo,  winning  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  He  then  went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France.  One  of 
the  judges  was  the  late  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  whose  invitation  to  Tanglewood  was  the  beginning 
of  Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  conductors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1961-1962  season,  he  directed  that  orchestra  several  times,  though  it 
was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  during  the  same  season,  that  he 
made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he 
became  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  guest-con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first 
time — Cos)  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg — and  served  also  as  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonc  season  and  later  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  was  made  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Festival,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

As  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
position  he  holds  concurrently  with  his  posts  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San 
Francisco,  he  has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  among  them  Berlioz' 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  Orchestra,  and  (with  Christoph  Eschenbach)  Beethoven's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  5.  He  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  currently 
in  the  process  of  recording  Ravel's  complete  orchestral  works. 


There's  a  certain  mystery 
attached  to  the  very  finest  furs. 

They  magnify  your  presence 
like  nothing  else  you  can  wear. 

In  Boston,  the  very  finest  furs 
are  at  Ludwig. 
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Finer  furs 


muiDWig^ 

Contemporary  furs  and  leathers. 


Newbury  St.  Eighteen.  Boston. 


QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedframes,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 
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THE  SOLOIST 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  30  Newbury 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116, 
telephone  (617)  267-7110.  In  New 
York  contact  A.  J.  Landau  Inc.,  527 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  telephone  (212)  371- 
1818. 


ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  on  many  occasions  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  at  Tan- 
glewood, was  born  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  He 
studied  in  his  native  country,  and  in  Israel, 
where  he  made  his  professional  debut  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  After  a  tour  to  South 
Africa  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  at- 
tend the  Juilliard  School.  He  toured  to  Is- 
rael, Egypt,  Turkey  and  South  America, 
then  returned  to  win  the  Leventritt  Com- 
petition. He  then  made  his  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
began  the  first  of  his  concert  tours  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
also  invited  to  appear  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Alexis  Weissen- 
berg  has  appeared  since  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  tours  to 
North  and  South  America,  Europe,  the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Among  the  major  orchestras  with  which  he  has  per- 
formed are  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony,  the  Cleveland,  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  Royal 
Danish,  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Czech  Philharmonic,  the  Japan 
Philharmonic,  the  Minnesota,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  L'Orchestre  de 
Paris,  and  the  French  National.  His  recordings  are  on  the  Angel  and 
RCA  labels. 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription — $7 


Series  A 

Saturdays 

at  11  o'clock 

November  9 

January  25 

March  1 


Series  B 

Saturdays 

at  11  o'clock 

November  16 

February  8 

March  8 


Series  C 

Mondays 

at  10.15  am 

November  11 

February  3 

March  10 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND     266-1492  or  267-0656 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRINCIPAL  BASSOON  CHAIR  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT  (1882-1974) 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  announced  the  endowment  of  the  principal 
bassoon  chair  as  the  result  of  a  generous  bequest  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Edward  A.  Taft.  The  chair,  presently  occupied  by  Sherman  Walt, 
will  be  named  in  honor  of  Mr  Taft,  whose  death  on  June  6  of  this  year 
ended  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  devotion  and  service  to  the 
Orchestra.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Herrick,  Smith, 
Donald,  Farley  and  Ketchum,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
Class  of  1904,  and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Class  of  1907.  A  regular 
attendant  of  the  concerts  since  1900,  he  became  a  Trustee  in  1933  and 
in  the  following  year  founded  the  Council  of  Friends.  Talcott  M.  Banks, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  written  of  Mr  Taft  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  been  a  Trustee  Emeritus  for  seven  years,  'but 
he  frequently  attended  the  Trustees'  meetings  and  it  was  a  continuing 
pleasure  to  all  his  associates  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  his 
graciousness  and  his  understanding  of,  and  love  for,  the  Symphony.  He 
had  a  profound  sense  of  the  Orchestra's  history  and  was  dedicated  to 
its  achievement  of  the  ultimate  in  performance  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  place  of  honor  in  the  world  of  music.  For  many  years  we  have  drawn 
strength  and  encouragement  from  this  kind  and  generous  man,  and 
with  admiration  and  affection  we  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  and  our  pride  in  our  years  of  service  together.' 


NEWMEMBEROF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EMANUEL  BOROK,  who  was  recently  appointed  assistant  con- 
certmaster  of  this  orchestra,  was  born  in  Russia  in  1944.  He  received 
his  early  musical  education  at  the  Darzinja  Music  School  in  Riga.  In 
1959  he  went  to  Moscow  where  he  studied  at  the  Gnessins  Music 
School  and  later  the  Gnessins  Institute,  with  Michael  Garlitzky.  During 
this  time  Emanuel  Borok  played  with  the  Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  Rudolph  Barshay.  He  was  also  prize  winner  of  two  competitions 
held  in  Moscow:  second  prize  in  the  Violin  Competition  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic,  and  fourth  prize  in  the  Violin  Competition  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1969  he  graduated  from  the  Institute,  and  joined  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre.  One  year  later  he  was  successful  in 
winning  the  competition  for  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Kiril  Kondrashin.  At  this  same 
time  he  became  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet. 
In  1973  Emanuel  Borok  left  Russia  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel, 
where  he  accepted  a  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  Israel  Chamber 
Orchestra.  This  past  April  he  successfully  auditioned  for  the  assistant 
concertmaster  position  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 


Thursday  evening  November  7  1974  at  8.30 

COLIN  DAVIS    conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


MOZART 

GERHARD 

BERLIOZ 


Symphony    No.    32  in  G    K.  318 
Symphony    No.     4  'New  York' 

Tristia 

Marche    Funebre  pour  la  derniere 

scene  d'Hamlet 
Meditation  religieuse 
La  Mort  d'Ophelie 

Sara    la    baigneuse,  ballad     op.  11 

Royal  Hunt  and  Storm  from  'Les  Troyens' 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  1  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  2  1974  at  8.30 

COLIN  DAVIS    conductor 


STRAVINSKY 


SIBELIUS 


Octet 

Apollo 

Symphony    No.     5     in     E   flat     op.  82 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.20. 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &     *RCA  RECORDS 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams    . 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 


THIS  PICTURE  from  1953  reminds  us  that 
some  things  have  changed  in  Jack  Daniel's 
Hollow.  And  some  things  haven't. 

Today  our  grain  comes  in  trucks 

instead  of  mule-drawn  wagons. 

But  our  miller  inspects  each  load 

as  needfully  as  ever.  And  rejects 

it  all  if  it's  not  up  to  standard. 

Another  thing  we  still  do  is  gentle 
our  whiskey  with  charcoal 
mellowing.  That's  the  process 
that  accounts  for  Jack  Daniel's 
unique  smoothness.  And  even 
though  it  dates  back  to 
1866,  we're  not  about  to 
change  one  part  of  it. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY  DROP 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90-3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5). 
The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by 
WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102/5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM 
(Providence,  105.1).  WGBH-FM  and 
WCRB-FM  cooperate  in  four-channel 
transmission  of  the  Saturday  evening  con- 
certs, in  association  with  Acoustic  Re- 
search Inc.  of  Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY 
OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CON- 
CERTS OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A 
NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS  USU- 
ALLY AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492 
AND  ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


Tennessee  Whiskey  .  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 

Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 
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1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  CafeAmalfi     10  iWestland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marllave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music         York  College  of  the 
Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT -CAHNERS  ROOM 

A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  gal- 
leries from  the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions  include 
contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  inter- 
national fame.  During  the  month  of  October,  HARKUS  KRA- 
KOW ROSEN  SONNABEND  GALLERY  of  7  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  is  presenting  an  exhibit  entitled: 

'Major  Contemporary  Graphics  by  Albers,  Bush, 

Calder,  Davis,  Dzubas,  Kelly,  Motherwell,  Nevelson, 

Porter,  Rauschenberg,  Welliver  and  Zox.' 

All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale.  Inquiries  regarding 
the  art  should  be  made  directly  to  the  gallery. 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (61 7<]  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


i  assachusetts    IY1  usic 
E  ducators     A  ssociation 


aking    WWW  usic 
E  veryone's    A  rt 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
concert's  end. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

10  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


c^  ^J«s 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —    10  PM 

10- 1 1  BOSWORTH  ST    BOSTON    MASS  TEL   4236340 


BAR  AND  LOUNGE   J 

The  Fabulous 

MAGGI        SCOTT 

and  tier  Trio 


Dancing  Nightly  9  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 
except  Sunday 

at  The  Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Ave./ Boston,  Mass. 


A  perfect 
prelude* 

The 

complete 

coda. 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
-in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


r 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


\'\ 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boy Iston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 
CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE    BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 
AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
SERVATORY 


The,  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory are  again  offering  their  Sym- 
phony analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  dis- 
cuss the  afternoon's  Symphony  program 
so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  concert.  This  year, 
with  the  increased  number  of  concerts, 
there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an 
informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch  are 
available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The 
classes  will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which 
there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Or- 
chestra, with  the  exceptions  of  November 
29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis 
class  and  the  other  interesting  seminars 
offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by 
caHing  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


This  Fall 


Try  Soaring 


For  a  splendid  view  of  Nature's  Fall  Ritual 
visit  us  at  Plymouth  Airport,  Scenic 
Sailplane,  Biplane,  Airplane  Rides,  Rentals 
and  Instruction.  Yankee  Aviation. 

PLYMOUTH  AIRPORT.  PLYMOUTH  MASS.  •  OPEN  DAILY  —  ALL  YEAR  746-7337 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


SdL 


Hutu  engineering*  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hi!  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  B.U.i  /  240A  Newbury  St  {near  Prul  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  (MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framingham 

Route  1.  Dec-ham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1E89  Post  Road.  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St,  Dover 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Palaset. 


Open  with  simple  plastic  cubes, 

131/2"  square,  in  white  or  brown. 

Then  introduce  variations, 

with  doors,  drawers  (deep  or  shallow), 

shelves,  dividers,  and  bases. 

Compose  just  the  right  arrangement 

for  what  you  want  to  store  or  display. 

As  a  finale,  admire  the  static-free 

cleanability  of  the  Palaset  system's 

painted  matte  finish. 

Audition  it  at  either  of  our  stores. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-3994 
Free  parking  in  rear 


Till 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge.      547-5938 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


Saving 


plaas 


/^ 


Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


^-^maty**^**!  »'-i  < 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 15 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In   A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ft  ^i 

DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


Calendar  of  Events 


Stage  Door  Lectures  -  Red  Series 

October  4  1974 
November  1  1974 


Friday  mornings 


January  10  1975 
April  18  1975 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving   Boston   and  suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Services 
449-3590 


Stage  Door  Lectures  -  Green  Series  Friday  mornings 

October  18  1974  January  24  1975 

December  13  1974        February  28  1975 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 

Thursday  10  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  31  1974  December  19  1974 


Tuesday  B  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

January  7  1975  March  4  1975 


February   27  1975 


April  15  1975 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


Tuesday  C  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

December  17  1974  February  11  1975 


Thursday  A  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  17  1974  December  12  1974 


Thursday  B  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

January  9  1975  February  6  1975 


April  22  1975 


February   13  1975 


April  17  1975 


If  you  would  like  to  attend  one  of  these  series,  all  of  which  will  take 
place  in  Symphony  Hall,  please  call  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Executive 
Secretary,  Friends  Office,  266-1348. 


For  Rent  — 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gardner. 
Short  walk  to  town  and  to  prin- 
cipal hotels.  Weekly  rates:  $600 
Dec.  15  -  Apr.  15.  $300.  other 
times.  Write:  MediaRep  Center, 
30  Newbury  St.  Boston  02116 
(617)267-7110. 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


Fleuriste  Francais 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Est.  1891 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


The 
soloist 


You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

Call  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor7 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet) 

RAVEL 

Bolero 

Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte  (Pavane  for  a 

dead  infanta) 

La  Valse 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  438 
DG/2530  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


RCA  LSC  2664 


RCA/LSC  3315 


and  LH0B//D 
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Shop 
the  Boston  Museum 
by  mail 


Monk  Candlestick,  15th  Century  French 

This  white  metal  reproduction 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  which 
was  crafted  in  silver.  Measuring  3-1/4" 
in  height,  this  piece  is  carefully  antiqued 
to  recreate  the  patina  of  ancient  silver. 
$5.50  postpaid.  Send  5(k  for  Catalog 
of  other  items. 

The  Museum  Shop,  Dept.  P2 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 


QTtaHanna/ttic. 

yfo  Jwi/sseau  7/oi/se  o/'/jos/on 


For  Fall  Evenings 

Soft  and  subtle  flowers  of  Blue  and 
Mauve  with  a  flicker  of  glitter  floating 
over  our  princess  line  hostess  gown  of 
rayon  and  metallic.  Sizes  8-16  $119.50 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


Cfioice  of 

Tfie  Boston  ^ympfiorvy  Orcfiestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa,cMusic  "Director. 


BALDWIN  !    BOSTON  •  £  SiSf^^SSS  Co' 

PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


T3TTT3T   TTVTOTT^TNJ  .54  Middlesex  Turnpike 
-D*JlTi.LiXrNvT  A  KJ-L^t  "(at  Route  128  Exit  42) 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY- FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ucua  f£ncV\av\\iea  £Luen\na 

Seen  across  a  crowded  room; 
you're  wearing  the  elegant 
sweater.  Collared  in  ostrich. 
Cabled  in  pearl  gray  acrylic 
and  fur  blend.  By  Hark.  A  beautiful 
way  to  be  remembered.  Misses 
sizes.  $64  Sportswear 


Boston      Chestnut  Hill      Northshore      South  Shore       Burlington       Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS    Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


DAVID  O.  IVES 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 

RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

JOHN  McLENNAN 

COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 

MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 

MRS  ELTING  MORISON 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Yoa  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


:>£ 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . . . care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 


-i~:$ 


■  ■ 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
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Sheldon  Rotenberg 
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Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 
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Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
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Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 


harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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MY  LIFE  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


by  Louis  Speyer 

Louis  Speyer,  a  retired  member  of  the  Orchestra,  was  for  forty-six  years  English 
hornist  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  His  career  began  during  the  season  of  1918- 
1919  and  spanned  the  years  of  Rabaud,  Monteux,  Koussevitzky,  Munch  and 
Leinsdorf.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  honored  of  English  horn  players,  having 
been  decorated  twice#  by  the  French  government,  first  with  the  Medal  of  'Re- 
connaissance Francaise',  for  services  rendered  during  World  War  II,  and  then 
with  the  Cross  of  'Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,'  in  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  the  world  of  music.  The  recipient,  too,  of  the  Medal  of  the 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  'eminent 
services  to  chamber  music,'  he  has  been  praised  throughout  the  years  for  the 
'extraordinary  beauty  of  his  tone'  and  the  'incredible  breadth  of  his  phrasing.' 
The  list  of  composers  who  have  written  works  especially  for  him  includes  Paul 
Hindemith,  Walter  Piston,  Arthur  Honegger,  Leo  Sowerby,  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill,  Hugo  Kauder,  Mabel  Daniels  and  Arnold  Freed. 

My  forty-six  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony  began  early  in  1919 — and 
by  a  strange  act  of  fate,  I  may  say.  In  May  of  the  preceding  year, 
France  sent  a  military  band,  composed  mostly  of  professional  musicians, 
on  a  three-week  tour  of  this  country.  It  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  government,  in  connection  with  a  Liberty  Loan  drive. 
Instead  of  three  weeks,  we  travelled  for  several  months;  not  until  the 
Armistice,  in  fact,  did  our  tour  end.  We  played  in  camps  and  hospitals, 
in  parades  and  at  meetings,  all  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  YMCA.  In  Washington,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  received  us  at 
the  White  House,  and  that  was  a  high  point  of  our  tour.  But  people 
everywhere  liked  us,  our  music  and  our  smart  blue  uniforms. 

It  was  in  June  that  we  played  two  concerts  in  Boston,  one  in  the 
Mechanics  Building — an  old  barn  of  a  convention  hall — and  the  other 
in  Symphony  Hall,  during  the  Pops  season.  It  was  my  first  sight  of  this 
beautiful  building,  the  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  I  had  no 
idea  at  the  time  that  I  would  soon  start  a  second  life  here.  Our  concerts 
were  a  great  success,  particularly  the  one  in  Symphony  Hall,  where  I 
played  Georges  Guilhaud's  Oboe  Concertino  as  an  encore.  It  is  a 
brilliant  little  three -movement  work  which  ends  with  a  high  G  from  the 
soloist.  It  went  very  well  and  I  received  an  ovation  from  the  audience 
and  compliments  from  the  conductor,  who  later  introduced  me  back- 
stage to  two  gentlemen — Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  President  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  William  H.  Brennan,  the  Manager.  With  the  help  of  an 
interpreter,  the  French  flutist  Charles  Demailly,  they  offered  me  a  job 
on  the  spot.  Though  greatly  surprised  and  grateful,  I  pointed  to  my 
uniform  and  said,  'I  am  not  a  free  man.'  'Could  it  be  arranged  in  the 
future?'  they  asked.  It  was,  for  not  long  afterwards  the  French  Mission 
in  New  York  issued  an  order  that  any  member  of  our  group  offered  a 
job  here  could  arrange  to  be  discharged  in  the  United  States.  And  so  I 
began  a  Boston  Symphony  career  that  was  to  last  many  years.  It  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  those  years  meant  to  me  if  I  tell  you  that 
during  none  of  them  did  I  miss  a  single  concert. 

Dr  Karl  Muck,  the  legendary  German  conductor,  was  the  Music  Direc- 
tor just  prior  to  my  joining  the  Orchestra.  His  leadership  had  been  a 
continuation  of  the  Germanic  traditions  upon  which  the  Orchestra  had 
been  built.  But  now,  with  the  strong  anti-German  sentiments  gener- 
ated by  the  war,  he  and  several  of  the  German -born  players  were 
forced  to  leave,  a  situtation  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  fine 
musicians.  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  America's  ally,  France,  for  con- 
ductors and  players,  and  it  was  under  the  leadership  of  Henri  Rabaud, 
from  the  Paris  Opera,  that  I  began  my  career  with  the  Orchestra. 
Though  I  had  been  engaged  as  the  future  principal  oboe,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  retirement  of  the  great  Georges  Longy,  Rabaud  asked  me  to 
become  solo  English  horn  and  to  function  as  an  'extra'  in  the  oboe 
section.  This  was  later  changed  by  Koussevitzky,  who  asked  me  to 
perform  exclusively  as   English  hornist.   It  was  a  decision   I   afterwards 
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appreciated,  for,  though  most  oboists  can  perform  proficiently  on  the 
English  horn  and  though  I  myself  can  play  the  oboe,  oboe  d'amore  and 
bass  oboe,  it  is  difficult  to  be  really  good  on  more  than  one  instrument. 

Suddenly,  then,  I  found  myself  in  a  new  world  of  music,  one  that  was 
quite  different  from  that  I  had  known  in  Paris,  where  the  orchestras 
were  loose  'associations'  with  which  the  players  had  little  or  no  sense  of 
identification.  Here  I  was  a  part  of  a  finely  integrated  ensemble,  a 
member,  so  to  speak,  of  a  family  of  musicians,  all  of  them  fiercely 
proud  of  the  tradition  to  which  they  belonged.  There  were  many  fine 
players,  particularly  in  the  magnificent  horn  section.  The  brass  section 
was  composed  largely  of  Germans,  but  among  the  woodwinds  there 
were  some  outstanding  French  players.  A  brilliant  concertmaster,  the 
American- born  Frederick  Fradkin,  who  had  been  first  prize  winner  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  led  a  great  and  sonorous  string  section. 

Rabaud  introduced  a  varied  and  interesting  repertory,  including  some 
of  his  own  works,  finely  crafted  music  that  was  well  received.  He  was 
first  and  foremost  a  composer,  and  his  opera  Marouf,  since  forgotten, 
was  just  then  enjoying  a  great  success  in  Europe  and  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. He  was  a  good  composer  and  it  is  a  pity  that  his  work  is  neglected. 
He  was  also  a  gentleman  and  a  distinguished  conductor,  but,  not  strong 
enough  physically  for  the  position,  he  left  after  one  season.  He  told  us, 
when  he  announced  his  resignation,  that  he  might  lose  his  love  of 
music  if  he  had  to  continue  working  so  hard.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  became  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  the  most  honored  post  in  the 
French  musical  world. 

Pierre  Monteux,  a  conductor  Bostonians  had  got  to  know  through 
his  guest  appearances  with  the  Orchestra,  succeeded  Rabaud.  I  knew 
him  well  from  my  days  in  Paris,  where  he  and  my  father  had  played  in 
the  same  orchestra  and  where  he  had  given  violin  lessons  to  my  broth- 
er. Under  his  direction,  my  father  and  I  had  also  taken  part  in  the  first 
concert  performance  of  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring,  and  later,  in  Min- 
neapolis, he  would  conduct  my  son  Andre,  a  third  generation  of  musi- 
cal Speyers.  'I  don't  think  I  shall  conduct  a  fourth,'  he  told  me  after- 
wards. He  was  a  conductor  of  great  skill,  having  learned  his  trade  inside 
out  through  his  many  years  of  experience  as  an  orchestra  player.  Yet  he 
was  a  modest  man,  a  person  who  tended  to  deprecate  his  accom- 
plishments, as  the  following  story — his  own — will  show.  'Why,  after  win- 
ning first  prize  in  violin  at  the  Conservatory,  did  you  take  up  the  viola?' 
a  journalist  once  asked  him.  'It  was  easier,'  he  said.  'And  why  then  did 
you  turn  to  conducting?"lt  was  easier,'  he  replied  again.  'And  what  do 
you  have  in  mind  next?'  persisted  his  interviewer.  'I  shall  become  a 
music  critic,'  came  the  terse  rejoinder. 

Monteux  did  much  for  the  Orchestra  during  his  five-year  tenure.  He 
was  an  excellent  choice  for  a  position  that  brought  with  it  the  many 
problems  that  had  arisen  from  the  recent  upheaval.  There  were  more 
problems  to  come,  for  in  1920  there  was  a  strike,  the  only  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Orchestra,  which  was  not  then  unionized.  This  sad  epi- 
sode came  to  a  head  at  a  Friday  afternoon  concert,  after  a  performance 
of  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  when  the  concertmaster,  Fradkin,  re- 
fused to  stand,  even  after  Monteux  had  repeatedly  signaled  the  Or- 
chestra to  do  so.  The  audience  was,  of  course,  upset,  and  the  matter 
instantly  became  a  major  scandal.  Behind  the  incident  were  a  dis- 
agreement Fradkin  had  had  with  the  conductor  and — more  im- 
portantly— the  demands  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Orchestra  for  higher 
salaries  and  unionization.  Fradkin  was  fired  that  evening,  by  telegram, 
we  learned  from  Judge  Cabot  at  a  meeting  that  took  place  in  the 
tuning  room  just  preceding  the  following  day's  concert.  The  Orchestra 
Committee  informed  the  Judge  that  there  would  be  no  concert  that 
evening  unless  Fradkin  was  reinstated.  'Gentlemen,'  he  replied,  'Mr 
Fradkin  does  not  belong  to  the  Orchestra  anymore,'  after  which  he  left. 
After  an  animated  discussion,  the  players  divided  themselves  into  two 
groups,  those  willing  to  play  on  one  side  of  the  room,  those  unwilling 
on  the  other.  Forty-seven  musicians  voted  not  to  play,  but  when  the 
crucial  moment  arrived,  eleven  of  these  went  on  stage  to  join  the  ranks 
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of  the  faithful.  With  an  orchestra  that  had  dwindled  to  fifty-six,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  perform  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  and  so  Mon- 
teux  improvised  a  program  which  included  the  Saint-Saens  Cello  Con- 
certo, Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  and  some  other  works  that  could 
be  played  with  a  reduced  number  of  players.  The  audience,  which  had 
learned  of  the  trouble,  gave  the  conductor  and  players  an  ovation. 

The  upshot  was  that  about  thirty  players  left  the  Orchestra.  Monteux's 
response  to  the  crisis  was  to  take  the  stop-gap  measure  of  recalling 
some  of  the  retirees  and  engaging  new  players  on  a  temporary  basis. 
He  then  set  about  in  earnest  to  rebuild  the  Orchestra,  engaging  both 
young  Americans — Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson  are  still  with 
the  Orchestra — and  Europeans,  particularly  French  players,  thus  ex- 
panding the  Gallic  tradition  that  had  begun  under  Rabaud.  Through 
patience  and  persistence  he  soon  made  the  Orchestra  again  into  the 
Boston  Symphony,  performing  an  unusually  catholic  repertory  that  in- 
cluded the  premieres  of  many  American  compositions  and  the  first  U. 
S.  performance  of  The  Rite  of  Spring.  Another  of  his  first  was  the 
engagement  of  the  magnificent  tenor  Roland  Hayes,  the  first  black 
artist  to  appear  with  a  major  symphony. 


It  was  during  Monteux's  tenure  that  we  began  to  hear  about  a  Russian 
conductor,  a  conductor  who  was  also  an  extraordinary  virtuoso  on  the 
double  bass.  Many  years  before,  in  Paris,  I  had  heard  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  soloist  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Colonne,  where  he  had 
performed  a  transcription  of  the  Mozart  bassoon  concerto.  It  had  been 
a  revelation,  this  performance  which  made  the  unwieldy  bass  sound 
like  a  beautiful  cello.  The  news  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1924  was  announced  with  great  fanfare,  and  he 
assumed  the  task  with  flair  and  vigor,  qualities  that  proved  in- 
dispensable in  resolving  some  of  the  lingering  problems  caused  by  the 
strike  of  1920.  Out  of  gratitude  to  the  pensioners  who  had  come  to  the 
rescue  at  that  time,  Monteux  and  the  management  had  kept  many  of 
them  on,  though  with  the  hope  that  they  would  shortly  resign.  Like 
Monteux,  Koussevitzky  was  a  sensitive  person,  but  when  it  came  to  'my 
orchestra,'  as  he  called  it,  he  could  be  as  forceful  as  any  corporation 
executive.  He  replaced  the  remaining  pensioners  with  new  players,  some 
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of  them  American-born,  and  many  of  them  from  his  own  Paris  orches- 
tra, which  contained  the  best  French  musicians. 

Koussevitzky  was  an  instinctive  musician,  a  conductor  with  an  extraor- 
dinary power  to  inspire  not  only  the  players  but  the  audience  too.  He 
was  an  unashamed  autocrat,  demanding,  impatient  and  sometimes  tem- 
pestuous, not  at  all  the  likes  of  the  gentle  Rabaud  and  Monteux.  When 
he  moved  his  baton,  he  felt  that  every  player  should  understand  what 
he  would  not  or  could  not  explain.  His  rehearsals  were  sometimes  quite 
difficult,  but  his  performances  were  often  unbelievably  exciting,  partic- 
ularly in  works  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Scriabin.  Despite  an  autocratic  tem- 
perament, he  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  players  and  their  families, 
sometimes  calling  us  by  our  first  names  and  urging  us  in  turn  to  call 
him  Sergei  Alexandrovich.  Once  I  was  summoned  to  the  green  room, 
where  he  said  to  me,  'Louis,  you  are  going  to  conduct  the  Ravel 
Concerto  for  Lenny  [Leonard  Bernstein].  It  is  very  difficult.'  'Yes,'  I 
replied,  'especially  at  Pops,  where  there  is  not  much  rehearsal  time.'  'I 
will  show  you  how,'  he  said,  whereupon  I  expected  to  be  given  his 
advice  on  the  difficult  passages  of  the  score.  Instead,  he  stood  me  in 
front  of  his  big  mirror  and  said,  'When  you  conduct,  you  must  do  this. 
Pull  your  coat,  lift  your  arms  high  and  look  serious,'  and  he  accom- 
panied his  instructions  with  appropriate  expressions  and  gestures.  This 
was  the  conducting  lesson  that  enabled  me  to  say  that  I  am  a  pupil  of 
the  great  maestro. 

Koussevitzky's  great  legacies  were  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  an  orchestra  which  under  his 
leadership  became  truly  great.  One  might  say  of  him  that  he  was  more 
respected  than  loved,  but  he  would  not  have  minded  such  an  assess- 
ment. Through  his  stubborn  and  demanding  nature,  he  created  a  new 
instrument,  a  reborn  orchestra,  and  he  gave  no  offence  when  he  called 
it  'my  orchestra.' 

Charles  Munch,  Koussevitzky's  successor,  was  another  'star'  from  Paris. 
Known  to  us  as  'le  beau  Charles,'  he  was  born  in  Alsace,  where  he  was 
trained  in  both  the  French  and  German  musical  schools.  He  had  been 
concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  in  Leipzig  before  making  a  successful 
conducting  career,  first  in  Paris,  where  he  led  the  Societe  des  Concerts, 
and  then  throughout  Europe.  Munch  was  a  friendly,  gentle  conductor, 
quite  different  from  his  predecessor,  but  his  interpretations  could  be 
quite  explosive,  especially  in  French  music  and  in  his  favorite  works. 
With  Monteux,  Munch  led  the  Orchestra's  first  tour  to  Europe  in  1952, 
where  our  already  great  admiration  for  this  fine  musician  increased.  We 
were  saddened  by  the  departure,  in  1962,  of  so  great  a  friend,  and, 
later,  by  his  death  which  occurred  in  this  country  while  he  was  touring 
with  L'Orchestre  de  Paris. 

I  spent  two  interesting  seasons  with  Erich  Leinsdorf,  a  great  technician 
of  the  German  school,  who  came  to  the  Orchestra  with  the  reputation 
of  being  both  a  fine  musician  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  But  now, 
though  still  enjoying  my  life  with  the  Orchestra,  I  began  to  hear  an 
inner  voice  which  told  me  that  perhaps  my  lungs  and  lips  needed  a 
rest.  I  added  up  the  years  and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  I  had  been  doing  this  awkward,  ungainly  and, 
to  me,  beautiful,  thing  we  call  playing  the  English  horn,  forcing  a 
column  of  air  between  two  thin  and  recalcitrant  reeds.  How  had  so 
many  years  gone  by  almost  unnoticed?  It  was  because  they  were  happy 
and  interesting,  each  one  lived  in  the  fullness  of  the  present.  I  resigned 
in  1964,  and  yet  I  did  not  leave  the  Orchestra,  for  it  is  still  very  much  a 
part  of  my  life.  As  a  person  who  loves  it  and  who  has  known  it  from  the 
inside,  I  should  like  to  report  to  you  that  it  is  in  very  good  hands. 


JAMBALAlA 


FOR  GIVING 


JAMBALAlA 

AND 

JAMBALAlA 


FOR  GETTING 


JAMBALAlA 

283  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

(between  Newbury  and 
Commonwealth) 


TO.  METCALF  CO.  PRINTERS 


SPECIALISTS 

in  creative  printing  and  personal  service. 
Call  us  lor  assistance  that  will  make  the 
difference   on   your  next  printed  piece. 

426-5050 

51  Melcher  Street  •  Boston,  MA  02210 
Established  1871 
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Furriers  to  Discerning 

New  Englanders 
for  Five  Generations 


Open  Wednesday  Evenings 
Budget  No  Interest  Charge 


93  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 

ORIGINATED  1858 


/Ae  y/vt/sseau  7/oi/se  o/'/jos/o/i 


For  Fall  Evenings 

Soft  and  subtle  flowers  of  Blue  and 
Mauve  with  a  flicker  of  glitter  floating 
over  our  princess  line  hostess  gown  of 
rayon  and  metallic.  Sizes  8-16  $119.50 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRINCIPAL  TIMPANI  CHAIR  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
SYLVIA  SHIPPEN  WELLS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  endowment  of  the  timpani 
chair.  Presently  occupied  by  Everett  Firth, 
the  chair  has  been  named  in  memory  of 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  by  her  husband,  John 
M.  Wells,  of  Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs  Wells  was  born  in  Boston,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Reverend  Eugene  R.  Ship- 
pen,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Brookline.  She 
attended  the  Brookline  High  School,  the 
Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  in  Providence  and 
Wheelock  College  in  Boston.  After  her  marriage  in  1928,  she  moved  to 
Southbridge  where  she  became  active  in  community  affairs,  while 
maintaining  her  great  interest  in  the  Boston  Symphony.  For  many 
years,  Mrs  Wells  was  a  director  of  the  Southbridge  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society.  She  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  and  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  the  Sturbridge  Art  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of 
the  S.P.C.A.,  the  Southbridge  Chapter  of  the  National  Red  Cross,  the 
Southbridge  Harrington  Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  With  her  husband  and  family,  she  maintained  a  long  and 
close  association  with  Qld  Sturbridge  Village,  of  which  her  husband  has 
for  many  years  been  a  trustee,  and  where  together  they  helped  endow 
a  new  auditorium  and  education  center. 


A  NEW  ELEVATOR 


Since  Symphony  Hall  was  built,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
members  of  the  audience  have  had  to  make  their  way  on  foot  to  the 
first  and  second  balconies.  Now  the  Trustees  are  delighted  to  announce 
that  a  generous  gift  of  Mrs  Edward  A.  Taft,  who  has  attended,  enjoyed 
and  supported  the  concerts  for  many,  many  years,  will  at  last  permit 
the  installation  of  a  passenger  elevator  in  Symphony  Hall. 

This  much  needed  convenience — a  glass-enclosed,  hydraulically  oper- 
ated, six-passenger  cage  designed  by  the  firm  of  Hugh  Stubbins  and 
Associates,  Inc. — will  be  housed  in  the  main  stairwell  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  and  will  provide  service  between  the  main  floor 
and  the  first  and  second  balconies.  Manufactured  by  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  it  is  being  installed  by  W.  A.  MacLeod  and  Company. 


lEvery  cubic  inch 

of  space 

is  a  miracle." 

Walt  Whitman 

SPACE  PLANNING 

BERNARD  SOEP  ASSOCATES 

allston,  massachusetts 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl  asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription — $7 


Series  A 

Saturdays 

at  11  o'clock 

November  9 

January  25 

March  1 


Series  B 

Saturdays 

at  11  o'clock 

November  16 

February  8 

March  8 


Series  C 

Mondays 

at  10.15  am 

November  11 

February  3 

March  10 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND     266-1492  or  267-0656 
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"The  Composer's  Choice" 

PHILIPS 


BERLIOZ:  SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  6500.774 
Cass.  7300.313 

BERLIOZ :  LA  DAMNATION  DE  FAUST 
Gedda,  Bastin,  Veasey;  Ambrosian  Singers; 
LSO&  Chorus  6703.042  OR  43042 

MOZART:  DON  GIOVANNI 

Arroyo,  Te  Kanawa,  Freni,  Burrows,  Wixell, 
Ganzarolli ;  Chorus  &  Orchestra  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  6707.022 
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BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  6500.462 
Cass.  7300.252 


Philips  Imports. 

Because  excellence  is  priceless. 

A  Product  of  Phonogram,  Inc. 


PHILIPS 
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Who  can  you  trust  when  your 
personal  trust  officer  isn't  here? 


A  personal  trust  at  State 
Street  Bank  is  based  on  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  You  and  your  trust 
officer.  It's  a  practical,  efficient  and 
unique  system. 

Your  personal  trust  officer 
is  responsible  for  both  the  administra- 
tion and  investments  in  your  trust. 
It's  a  case  of  one  person  knowing  your 
goals  and  seeing  that  they're  met 
exactly. 

But  even  our  trust  people 
are  people.  They  go  on  vacation  just 
like  you.  Your  trust  activity  and  our 
personal  service  doesn't,  however. 

When  we  gave  our  personal 
trust  people  the  large  responsibility 
they  have,  we  also  gave  them  a  small 
group  of  other  trust  officers  to  share 
it  with.  It  amounts  to  small  depart- 
ments within  our  major  trust 
department. 


They  share  each  other's 
problems.  They  even  share  corre- 
spondence. Each  knows  pretty  well 
what  the  other  person's  involved 
with. 

So  should  you  call  and  find 
that  your  trust  officer  is  gone,  you 
will  find  someone  who  knows  where 
your  trust  is  going.  And  like  the 
person  you've  come  to  trust,  he'll  be 
a  thoroughly  competent  professional. 

That  kind  of  back-up  makes 
our  trust  service  one-of-a-kind.  You 
should  know  more  about  it.  Call  Pete 
Buchanan  at  (617)  786-3218.  And  if 
he's  away  for  a  bit,  his  back-up  man 
will  have  all  the  answers. 


State  Street  Bank 

We  do  our  homework. 

Personal  Trust  Division 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02101 


Wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation. 


TO 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY- FOURTH  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  October  31  1974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  November  1  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  November  2  1974  at  8.30 

Tuesday  evening  November  5  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 


STRAVINSKY 


Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


Sinfonia:  Lento — Allegro  moderato 
Tema  con  variazioni 
Finale:  Tempo  giusto 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Apollo,  Ballet  in  Two  Scenes 


Scene  I 

Birth  of  Apollo 

Scene  II 

Variation  of  Apollo 

Pas  d'action 

Variation  of  Calliope 

Variation  of  Polymnia 

Variation  of  Terpsichore 

Variation  of  Apollo 

Pas  de  deux 

Coda 

Apotheosis 

intermission 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  5  in  E  flat     op.  82 

Tempo  molto  moderato — allegro  moderato,  ma 

poco  a  poco  stretto 
Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 
Allegro  molto 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50,  the  concerts 
on  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Tuesday  about  10.20 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON    &   RCA  RECORDS 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM   WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR   FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


Fleuriste  Francais 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Est.  1891 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


The 
soloist 
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You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

Call  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882;  he 
died  in  New  York  on  April  5  1971.  The  Octet  was  begun  in  Biarritz  in  late  1922 
and  completed  in  Paris  on  May  20  1923.  Stravinsky  dedicated  the  work  to  Vera 
de  Bosset,  his  future  wife,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  on  October  18 
1923  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Koussevitzky  at  the  Paris  Opera.  A  slightly  revised 
version  of  the  Octet  was  published  in  1952.  The  present  peformances  are  the 
first  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  tenor  trom- 
bone, bass  trombone. 

As  with  most  other  composers,  Stravinsky's  earliest  works  show  the 
strong  influence  of  his  most  important  teacher.  That  in- 
fluence— Rimsky -Korsakoff's — he  absorbed  at  a  relatively  early  point, 
and  from  Petrushka  (1910)  on,  everything  he  wrote  would  bear  the 
imprint  of  one  of  the  20th  century's  most  individualistic  composers.  He 
would  assume  a  stunning  variety  of  esthetic  stances — he  would  use 
classical  and  pre-classical  models,  re-compose  the  music  of  others,  and 
toward  the  end  of  an  extraordinary  career,  employ  serial  tech- 
niques— but  he  would  do  so  with  a  voice"  that  was  unmistakably  his 
own.  It  was  a  voice  so  compelling  and  forceful  that  it  allowed  him  to 
make  totally  his  own  anything  and  everything  he  touched. 

In  his  first  major  works  he  utilized  the  coloristic  resources  of  large 
orchestras,  but  not  long  after  the  massively  scored,  shatteringly  in- 
novative Rite  of  Spring  (1913)  he  changed  course,  began  to  write  for 
smaller  ensembles  and,  in  some  cases,  to  look  to  the  past  for  models.  It 
was  a  course  that  baffled  some  and  outraged  others  of  his  erstwhile 
admirers,  but  Stravinsky  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  direction  he 
had  charted,  and  by  1923  his  new  esthetic  code  had  found  a  near 
perfect  realization  in  the  Octet  (Octuor,  as  the  composer  seems  to 
prefer)  for  Wind  Instruments.  This  work  marked,  Eric  Walter  White  says, 
his  'rediscovery  of  sonata  form,'  in  the  sense  that  tonality  and  modu- 
lation are  'fundamental  to  the  structure  of  the  first  movement;  and 
repetition  and  imitation  are  consciously  used  as  elements  of  symmetry, 
balance  and  contrast  in  the  formal  design.' 

It  is  not  a  work  which  strictly  adheres  to  classical  notions  of  sonata 
form,  however,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  quote  a 
remark  attributed  by  George  Antheil  to  Stravinsky  in  1922:  'If  I  had  my 
way  I  would  cut  all  the  development  sections  out  of  Mozart's  sym- 
phonies. They  would  be  fine  then.'  What  Stravinsky  did  instead  was  to 
compose  a  work  in  which  the  first  movement  had  the  manner  of  a  pre- 
Mozart,  pre-classical  sinfonia:  a  short,  slow  introduction  which  leads  to 
a  bright  and  stately  main  section  in  faster  tempo.  The  second  move- 
ment consists  of  a  theme — sombre,  almost  stark  in  character — and  a  set 
of  five  variations.  The  first,  with  its  rushing  thirty-second  note  scale 
passages,  recurs  twice  among  the  remaining  variations,  which  include  a 
somewhat  Rossini-esque  march,  an  elegant  waltz,  and  a  complex  four-, 
five-  and  occasionally  six-part  fugato.  The  fugato  serves  as  a  bridge 
passage  to  the  festive,  jovial  finale,  which  ends  with  a  harmonically 
unresolved  but  quite  conclusive  six-four  chord. 

Stravinsky  wrote  important  statements  about  the  Octet  at  two  widely 
separated  points  in  his  life,  1924  and  1963.  His  first  comments,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  1924  issue  of  The  Arts,  are  the  perfect  literary 
counterpart  of  his  musical  esthetic  of  this  period.  They  read,  in  part: 

'My  Octuor  is  a  musical  object. 

'This  object  has  a  form  and  that  form  is  influenced  by  the  musical 
matter  with  which  it  is  composed. 


'The  differences  of  matter  determine  the  differences  of  form.  One  does 
not  do  the  same  with  marble  that  one  does  with  stone. 

'My  Octuor  is  made  for  an  ensemble  of  wind  instruments.  Wind  in- 
struments seem  to  me  to  be  more  apt  to  render  a  certain  rigidity  of  the 
form  I  had  in  mind  than  other  instruments — the  string  instruments,  for 
example,  which  are  less  cold  and  more  vague. 

'The  suppleness  of  the  string  instuments  can  lend  itself  to  more  subtle 
nuances  and  can  serve  better  the  individual  sensibility  of  the  executant 
in  works  built  on  an  'emotive'  basis. 

'My  Octuor  is  not  an  'emotive'  work  but  a  musical  composition  based 
on  objective  elements  which  are  sufficient  in  themselves. 


/  BOSTON    \ 

{  symphony  ) 
Iorchestra/ 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


DEBUSSY 

Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin   &   Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello   &   Piano 

Sonata  No.  2  for  Flute, 
Viola  &  Harp 

DG/2530  049 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

CARTER     Sonata  for  Flute, 
Oboe,  Cello   &  Harpsichord 

IVES     Largo  for  Violin, 
Clarinet   &   Piano 


STRAVINSKY  (1920):  drawing  by  Picasso. 

'The  reasons  why  I  composed  this  kind  of  music  for  an  octuor  of  flute, 
clarinet,  bassoons,  trumpets  and  trombones  are  the  following:  First, 
because  this  ensemble  forms  a  complete  sonorous  scale  and  con- 
sequently furnishes  me  with  a  sufficiently  rich  register;  second,  because 
the  difference  of  the  volume  of  these  instruments  renders  more  evident 
the  musical  architecture.  And  this  is  the  most  important  question  in  all 
my  recent  musical  compositions. 

'I  have  excluded  from  this  work  all  sorts  of  nuances,  which  I  have 
replaced  by  the  play  of  these  volumes. 

'I  have  excluded  all  nuances  between  the  forte  and  the  piano;  I  have 
left  only  the  forte  and  the  piano. 

'Therefore  the  forte  and  the  piano  are  in  my  work  only  the  dynamic 
limit  which  determines  the  function  of  the  volumes  in  play. 

'The  play  of  these  volumes  is  one  of  the  two  active  elements  on  which  I 
have  based  the  action  of  my  musical  text  (which  is  the  passive  element 
of  the  composition),  the  other  element  being  the  movements  in  their 
reciprocal  connection. 

'These  two  elements,  which  are  the  object  for  the  musical  execution, 
can  only  have  a  meaning  if  the  executant  follows  strictly  the  musical 
text. 

'My  Octuor,  as  I  said  before,  is  an  object  that  has  its  own  form.  Like  all 


PORTER     Quintet  for  Oboe, 
Two  Violins,  Viola   & 
Cello 

DG/2530  104 

DVORAK 

String  Quintet  in  G 
op.  77 

DG/2530  214 
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CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
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[  BOSTON 

I  SYMPHONY 
\oRCHESTRAi 


announcing  the  1974-1975 
SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 

3  SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 

November  3  -  Opening  Concert 

STRAVINSKY      Concertino  for  12 
Instruments 

Ragtime  for  11 
Instruments 

Septet  (1952) 
SCHUBERT  Octet  op.  166 


The  other  concerts  in  the  series  will  take 
place  on  December  1  and  March  9 


Subscriptions  for  the 
three-concert  series: 

$5  $8  $11 


Single  tickets: 
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other  objects  it  has  weight  and  occupies  a  place  in  space,  and  like  all 
other  objects  it  will  necessarily  lose  part  of  its  weight  and  space  in  time 
and  through  time.  The  loss  will  be  in  quantity,  but  it  can  not  lose  in 
quality  as  long  as  its  emotive  basis  has  objective  properties  and  as  long 
as  this  object  keeps  its  'specific  weight'.  One  cannot  alter  the  specific 
weight  of  an  object  without  destroying  the  object  itself. 

'The  aim  I  sought  in  this  Octuor,  which  is  also  the  aim  I  sought  with 
the  greatest  energy  in  all  my  recent  works,  is  to  realise  a  musical 
composition  through  means  which  are  emotive  in  themselves.  These 
emotive  means  are  manifested  in  the  rendition  by  the  heterogeneous 
play  of  movements  and  volumes. 

'This  play  of  movements  and  volumes  that  puts  into  action  the  musical 
text  constitutes  the  impelling  force  of  the  composition  and  determines 
its  form. 

'A  musical  composition  constructed  on  that  basis  could  not,  indeed, 
admit  the  introduction  of  the  element  of  'interpretation'  in  its  execu- 
tion without  risking  the  complete  loss  of  its  meaning. 

'To  interpret  a  piece  is  to  realise  its  portrait  and  what  I  demand  is  the 
realisation  of  the  piece  itself  and  not  of  its  portrait.' 

Nearly  forty  years  later,  in  Dialogues  and  a  Diary,  one  of  his  literary 
collaborations  with  Robert  Craft,  he  gave  a  more  ingratiating  and 
slightly  different  account  of  the  Octet's  genesis: 

'The  Octuor  began  with  a  dream  in  which  I  saw  myself  in  a  small  room 
surrounded  by  a  small  group  of  instrumentalists  playing  some  very 
attractive  music.  I  did  not  recognize  the  music,  though  I  strained  to 
hear  it,  and  I  could  not  recall  any  feature  of  it  the  next  day,  but  I  do 
remember  my  curiosity — in  the  dream — to  know  how  many  the  musi- 
cians were.  I  remember  too  that  after  I  had  counted  them  to  the 
number  eight,  I  looked  again  and  saw  that  they  were  playing  bassoons, 
trombones,  trumpets,  a  flute,  and  a  clarinet.  I  awoke  from  this  little 
concert  in  a  state  of  great  delight  and  anticipation  and  the  next  morn- 
ing began  to  compose  the  Octuor,  which  I  had  had  no  thought  of  the 
day  before,  though  for  some  time  I  had  wanted  to  write  an  ensemble 
piece — not  incidental  music  like  the  Histoire  de  soldat,  but  an  in- 
strumental sonata. 

'The  Octuor  was  quickly  composed  (in  1922).  The  first  movement  came 
first  and  was  followed  immediately  by  the  waltz  in  the  second  move- 
ment. I  derived  the  tema  of  the  second  movement  from  the  waltz, 
which  is  to  say  that  only  after  I  had  written  the  waltz  did  I  discover  it 
as  a  good  subject  for  variations.  I  then  wrote  the  "ribbons  of  scales" 
variation  as  a  prelude  to  each  of  the  other  variations. 

'The  final,  culminating  variation,  the  fugato,  is  my  favorite  episode  in 
the  Octuor.  The  plan  of  it  was  to  present  the  theme  in  rotation  by  the 
instrumental  pairs — flute-clarinet,  bassoons,  trumpets,  trom- 
bones— which  is  the  idea  of  instrumental  combination  at  the  root  of 
the  Octuor  and  of  my  dream.  The  third  movement  grew  out  of  the 
fugato,  and  was  intended  as  a  contrast  to  that  high  point  of  harmonic 
tension.  Bach's  two-part  Inventions  were  somewhere  in  the  remote 
back  of  my  mind  while  composing  this  movement,  as  they  were  during 
the  composition  of  the  last  movement  of  the  Piano  Sonata.  The  terse- 
ness and  lucidity  of  the  inventions  were  an  ideal  of  mine  at  that  time, 
in  any  case,  and  I  sought  to  keep  those  qualities  uppermost  in  my  own 
composition.  What  could  be  more  terse  than  the  punctuation  of  the 
final  chord,  in  which  the  first  inversion  suffices  to  indicate  finis  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  more  flavor  than  the  flat-footed  tonic? 

'My  appetite  was  whetted  by  my  rediscovery  of  sonata  form  and  by  my 
pleasure  in  working  with  new  instrumental  combinations.  I  like  the 
instrumental  games  in  the  Octuor  and  I  can  add  that  I  achieved  in  it 
exactly  what  I  set  out  to  do.' 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
Apollo,  Ballet  in  Two  Scenes 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Stravinsky  composed  Apollo  at  Nice  between  July  1927  and  January  1928.  The 
work  was  commissioned  by  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  for  per- 
formance at  a  festival  of  contemporary  music  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  where 
it  was  first  given  on  April  17  1928  with  choreography  by  Adolph  Bolm.  Diagh- 
ilev's  Ballet  Russe  gave  the  European  premiere  on  June  12  1928  at  the  Theatre 
Sarah-Bernhardt,  Paris,  in  a  performance  conducted  by  the  composer  and 
choreographed  by  George  Balanchine.  The  composer,  who  slightly  revised  the 
score  in  1947,  stated  toward  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  had  come  to  prefer  the 
title  Apollo  to  the  original  Apollon  Musagete  (Apollo,  Leader  of  the  Muses). 
Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  the  work  to  Boston  on  October  12  1928.  The 
present  performances  are  the  Orchestra's  first  since  March  1940,  when 
Stravinsky  conducted.  The  instrumentation  is  for  strings  only,  with  the  first 
violins  and  cellos  divided  into  two  groups. 

Apollo  was  the  result  of  a  commission  Stravinsky  received  from  the 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  early  in  the  summer  of  1927. 
The  terms  of  the  commission  specified  instrumentation  appropriate  to  a 
small  hall,  a  subject  that  would  require  only  half  a  dozen  dancers,  and  a 
length  of  not  more  than  half  an  hour — 'a  condition  I  satisfied  with  the 
exactitude  of  a  film  composer,'  Stravinsky  later  noted.  Given  a  free 
hand  as  to  subject,  he  chose  as  theme  Apollo  Musagetes — Apollo  as  the 
master  who  inspires  each  of  the  Muses  with  her  own  art.  'The  Muses 
do  not  instruct  Apollo — as  a  god  he  is  already  a  master  beyond  instruc- 
tions— but  show  him  their  arts  for  his  approval,'  is  the  way  Stravinsky 
has  described  the  idea  behind  his  scenario. 


Apollo's  ascent,  as  conceived  by  Andre  Bauchant,  who  designed  scenery  and 
costumes  for  Diaghilev's  production  of  Apollo.  Stravinsky  described  him  as  a 
'provincial  painter'  who  worked  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  douanier  Rousseau. 
'What  he  produced  was  interesting,  but  ...  it  in  no  way  suited  my  ideas.' 

In  keeping  with  the  Foundation's  terms,  he  reduced  the  number  of  the 
muses  from  nine  to  three,  selecting  as  most  characteristic  of  choreogra- 
phic art  the  figures  of  Calliope,  who  personifies  poetry  and  rhythm, 
Polyhymnia,  who  represents  mime,  and  Terpsichore,  who,  as  Muse  of 
dance,  combines  attributes — rhythm  and  gesture — of  the  other  two. 
Scene  I,  the  prologue,  depicts  the  legendary  birth  of  Apollo  at  Delos: 
'Leto  was  with  child  and,  feeling  the  moment  of  birth  at  hand,  threw 
her  arms  about  a  palm  tree  and  knelt  on  the  tender  turf;  and  the  earth 
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smiled  beneath  her,  and  the  child  sprang  forth  to  the  light.  .  .  .  God- 
desses washed  him  with  limpid  water,  gave  him  for  swaddling  clothes  a 
white  veil  of  fine  tissue,  and  bound  it  with  a  golden  girdle.'  The  two 
attendant  goddesses,  after  a  pas  de  deux,  accompany  the  new-born  god 
to  Olympus.  Scene  II  is  a  series  of  allegorical  dances  for  Apollo  and  the 
three  Muses,  during  which  he  presents  them  with  emblems  appropriate 
to  their  particular  skills  and  finally  leads  them  away  to  Parnassus. 

In  his  Autobiography  (1936),  Stravinsky  wrote: 

'When,  in  my  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  line  in  classical  dancing,  I 
dreamed  of  a  ballet  of  this  kind,  I  had  specially  in  my  thoughts  what  is 
known  as  the  "white  ballet,"  in  which  to  my  mind  the  very  essence  of 
this  art  reveals  itself  in  all  its  purity.  I  found  that  the  absence  of  many- 
colored  effects  and  of  all  superfluities  produced  a  wonderful  freshness. 
This  inspired  me  to  write  music  of  an  analogous  character.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  diatonic  composition  was  the  most  appropriate  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  austerity  of  its  style  determined  what  my  instrumental 
ensemble  must  be.  I  at  once  set  aside  the  ordinary  orchestra  because  of 
its  heterogeneity,  with  its  groups  of  string,  wood,  brass  and  percussion 
instruments.  I  also  discarded  ensembles  of  wood  and  brass,  .  .  .  and  I 
chose  strings.  .  .  . 

'The  taste  for  melody  per  se  having  been  lost,  it  was  no  longer  culti- 
vated for  its  own  sake,  and  there  was  therfore  no  criterion  by  which  its 
value  could  be  assessed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  not  only  timely  but 
urgent  to  turn  once  more  to  the  cultivation  of  this  element  from  a 
purely  musical  point  of  view.  That  is  why  I  was  so  much  attracted  by 
the  idea  of  writing  music  in  which  everything  should  revolve  about  the 
melodic  principle.  And  then  the  pleasure  of  immersing  oneself  again  in 
the  multisonorous  euphony  of  strings  and  making  it  penetrate  even  the 
furthest  fibres  of  the  polyphonic  web!  And  how  could  the  unadorned 
design  of  the  classical  dance  be  better  expressed  than  by  the  flow  of 
melody  as  it  expands  in  the  sustained  psalmody  of  strings?  .  .  .' 

Stravinsky  would  later  note  (Dialogues  and  a  Diary,  1963)  that  the  real 
subject  of  Apollo  is  versification,  'which  implies  something  arbitrary  and 
artificial  to  most  people,  though  to  me  art  is  arbitrary  and  must  be 
artificial.  The  basic  rhythmic  patterns,'  he  continues,  'are  iambic,  and 
the  individual  dances  may  be  thought  of  as  variations  of  the  reversible 
dotted-rhythm  iamb  idea.  .  .  .  The  pas  d'action  is  the  only  dance  in 
which  patterns  of  iambic  stress  are  not  immediately  apparent,  but  the 
subtlety  of  that  piece,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  in  the  way  the  iamb  is  saved 
for  the  subsidiary  key  and  then  developed  in  augmentation  at  the 
return  of  the  original  key.'  The  rhythm  of  the  cello  solo  in  the  Calliope 
variation,  he  says,  was  suggested  by  a  couplet  from  Pushkin,  while  the 
remainder  of  that  variation  is  a  musical  exposition  of  the  Boileau  text 
which  serves  as  its  preface:  'Que  toujours  dans  vos  vers  le  sens  coupant 
les  mots/Suspende  I'hemistiche  et  marque  le  repos.' 

Stravinsky  quickly  realized,  after  accepting  the  Coolidge  Foundation 
commission,  that  Diaghilev  too  might  have  use  for  the  new  score,  and, 
after  hearing  the  first  half,  the  impresario  agreed.  In  a  letter  to  Serge 
Lifar,  who  would  dance  the  title  role  in  the  Ballet  Russe  production, 
Diaghilev  described  it  as  'an  amazing  work,  extraordinarily  calm,  and 
with  greater  clarity  than  anything  he  has  so  far  done;  and  filigree 
counterpoint  round  transparent,  clear-cut  themes,  all  in  the  major  key; 
somehow  music  not  of  this  world,  but  from  somewhere  above.  It  seems 
strange  that,  though  the  tempo  of  all  this  part  is  slow,  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  dancing.' 

Stravinsky  conducted  the  Paris  performances,  and  the  choreography 
was  by  the  twenty-five  year  old  George  Balanchine,  who,  according  to 
the  composer,  'had  designed  .  .  .  groups,  movements  and  lines  of  great 
dignity  and  plastic  elegance  as  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  classical 
forms.'  Balanchine  later  recalled  Apollo  as  a  turning  point  in  his  life.  'In 
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its  discipline  and  restraint,  in  its  sustained  one-ness  of  tone  and  feeling 
the  score  was  a  revelation.  It  seemed  to  tell  me  that  I  could  dare  not  to 
use  everything,  that  I,  too,  could  eliminate.'  For  Stravinsky,  the  work 
was  no  turning  point  but  rather  the  culmination  of  his  efforts  to  impose 
his  will  on  the  forces  of  his  musical  instinct,  an  instinct  that  had 
erupted  with  such  overwhelming  force  in  the  Rite  of  Spring.  Nearly  all 
his  efforts  since  1913  had  been  directed  toward  harnessing  his  rhyth- 
mic, harmonic  and  coloristic  effects  to  an  ever  larger  formal  structure, 
and  in  Apollo  he  fully  realized  the  union  he  had  sought.  It  represented 
the  achievement  of  a  goal  he  would  subsequently  formulate  in  his 
Poetics  of  Music:  'The  clear  integration  of  a  work  of  art  and  its  crystalli- 
zation demand  that  all  the  Dionysian  elements,  which  stimulate  a  com- 
poser and  set  in  motion  the  rising  sap  of  his  imagination,  be  adequately 
controlled  before  we  succumb  to  their  fever,  and  ultimately,  subordi- 
nated to  discipline:  such  is  Apollo's  command.' 


JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  82 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland  on  December  8  1865;  he  died  in 
Javenpaa  on  September  20  1957.  He  composed  the  first  version  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  himself  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance at  Helsingfors  on  December  8  1915.  He  revised  the  symphony  late  in  1916 
and  the  second  version  was  performed  on  December  14  of  that  year.  The  second 
and  final  revision  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1919  and  the  premiere  of  the 
work  as  we  know  it  today  was  given  on  November  24  1919,  again  at  Helsingfors. 
The  composer  conducted  the  first  English  performance  on  February  12  1921. 
The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on 
October  21  1921.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  given  on 
April  7  1922;  Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  Eugene  Ormandy  conducted  the  most 
recent  performance  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1972. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Symphonies  are  supposed  to  be  born  hard,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
the  symphonies  we  call  'great'  have  met  this  requirement.  Shakes- 
peare's truism  about  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity  must,  however,  be 
invoked  with  caution;  for  all  his  insight  into  our  species  not  even  that 
poet  of  poets  could  have  imagined  modern  man's  vast  potential  for 
inhumanity.  Conflict  may  be  the  stuff  that  symphonies  are  made  of,  but 
there  are  limits. 

This  is  not  to  rationalize  the  plight  of  music's  most  familiar  archetype: 
the  unrecognized,  undernourished  genius  'doing  his  thing'  in  an  un- 
heated  garret.  It  is  only  to  say  that  matters  can  be  worse.  As  an 
example,  real  trauma  and  real  terror  were  among  the  debilitating  vi- 
cissitudes that  attended  the  birth  of  Sibelius's  Symphony  No.  5.  Its 
gestation  spanned  almost  as  many  years  of  continual  crisis  for  the  com- 
poser— years  which  were  calamitous  also  for  much  of  western  civ- 
ilization. 


Captious  anti-Sibelius  polemicists  have  not  failed  to  mention  that  the 
portraits  from  his  most  productive  period  seem  always  to  show  him 
unsmiling  and  grim  of  visage,  as  if  to  confirm  that  he  was  a  man  devoid 
of  humor — the  implication  being  that  this  is  somehow  an  evidence  of 
flawed  character.  So  silly  and  so  contemptible  a  charge  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  dignified,  but  an  appropriately  countervailing  view  was 
nicely  stated  by  Philip  Hale: 

'.  .  .  Sibelius  has  ideas.  He  feels  deeply;  he  pours  out  his  emotions;  he 
snaps  his  fingers  at  decorations,  at  sensational  effects,  at  sugared  pages 
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sure  to  please.  When  he  is  in  lighter  mood  it  is  only  for  a  moment;  the 
eternal  questions  asked  since  the  beginning  of  time  are  ever  in  his 
mind;  yet  serious,  he  is  not  dull,  he  does  not  sermonize.  He  writes 
music  first  of  all  to  free  himself  of  what  is  in  his  heart  and  brain  and 
must  out.' 

For  our  purposes  a  rejoinder  of  more  relevance  would  be  that  Sibelius 
had  little  to  smile  about  in  his  heyday  of  creative  glory.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  the  Fifth  Symphony  at  all.  As  it  was, 
Sibelius  more  than  once  came  close  to  paying  for  the  score  with  his 
life. 

After  the  epochal  Fourth  Symphony  of  1911  everything  had  gone  well 
for  a  few  years.  Spent  symphonically,  Sibelius  turned  for  a  while  to 
program  music.  In  1912  he  wrote  the  Scenes  historiques,  in  1913  The 
Bard,  and  in  early  1914  The  Oceanides. 
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SIBELIUS  ABOUT  1911 

In  the  spring  of  that  last  fateful  year  Sibelius  came  to  the  United  States 
to  accept  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Yale  University  and  to  guest- 
conduct  several  of  his  works  at  the  Norfolk  (Connecticut)  Festival.  The 
visit  was  a  triumph  for  the  burgeoning  master — then  still  in  his  for- 
ties— and  when  he  bade  farewell  to  America  the  Sibelian  star  seemed  to 
be  fixed  in  the  firmament.  Even  as  he  embarked  for  the  homeward 
voyage  his  next  symphony  was  beginning  to  take  shape. 

Neither  the  composer  nor  any  of  his  fellow  passengers  aboard  the  S.  S. 
President  Grant  could  have  known  that  one  of  the  news  items  posted 
on  the  ship's  bulletin  board  in  mid-Atlantic  was  soon  to  have  a 
profound  effect  on  all  their  lives.  It  was  a  brief  story  datelined  June  28 
from  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  reporting  in  routine  fashion  the  assassination  of 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand — an  event  that  would  lead  to  World  War  I 
and  hasten  the  even  more  catastrophic  upheaval  destined  to  bury  Rus- 
sia (and  millennia  of  economic  history)  in  the  blood  of  the  Romanovs. 

Those  horrors  were  still  ahead,  however,  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1914.  Back  in  Finland,  Sibelius  was  offered  a  handsome 
commission  for  an  opera  and  another  for  a  ballet  score.  He  declined 
both,  and  clearly  he  was  referring  to  the  latter  when  he  observed  that 
he  was  unwilling  'to  waste  on  a  few  pas  a  motif  that  would  be  ex- 
cellently suited  to  symphonic  composition!"  By  then  the  only  music  on 
his  mind  was  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

But  the  times  were  very  quickly  getting  out  of  joint.  Spurning  those 
lucrative  commissions  cost  Sibelius  dearly.  He  had  no  sooner  turned 
them  down  when  the  Kaiser's  far-off  war  got  to  him  financially  if  not 
yet  physically — suddenly  gone  was  his  substantial  royalty  income  from 


the  Leipzig  publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  As  an  immediate 
consequence,  he  was  forced  to  compose  no  fewer  than  sixteen  salo- 
nesque  pot-boilers  in  the  autumn  of  1914  merely  to  catch  up  with  his 
household  bills. 

That  was  his  last  concession  to  expediency.  'I  cannot  become  a  prolific 
writer',  he  wrote  to  a  friend;  '.  .  .  .  It  would  mean  killing  all  my 
reputation  and  my  art.  I  have  made  my  name  in  the  world  by  straight- 
forward means.  I  must  go  on  in  the  same  way.' 

So  saying,  he  went  back  to  the  Fifth  Symphony;  but  it  came  into  being 
slowly  and  painfully.  'In  a  deep  dell  again,"  he  reports  in  one  of  his 
letters,  'but  I  begin  to  see  the  mountain  that  I  shall  certainly  ascend.' 

He  did  not  scale  the  height  on  his  first  try.  On  December  8  1915,  the 
composer's  fiftieth  birthday,  the  precursor  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  was 
introduced  at  Helsingfors — now,  of  course,  known  as  Helsinki — under 
Robert  Kajanus.  (Nicolas  Slonimsky  says  that  Sibelius  conducted,  but 
other  sources  agree  on  Kajanus.)  The  audience  liked  what  it  heard. 
Sibelius,  however,  did  not.  He  withdrew  the  score  and  proceeded  with 
a  complete  overhaul. 

A  year  later  almost  to  the  day — December  14  1916 — the  composer 
himself  conducted  the  premiere  of  his  much-revised,  much-condensed 
second  version.  Again  the  audience  liked  what  it  heard,  but  again 
Sibelius  did  not.  He  was  convinced  that  the  work  was  a  failure  as  it 
stood,  and  determined  to  undertake  yet  another  revision.  Of  this,  more 
shortly. 

Much  has  been  made  of  ostensibly  programmatic  content  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony.  For  the  record,  Sibelius  was  at  pains  to  stress  'a  point  I 
consider  essential:  the  directly  symphonic  is  the  compelling  vein  that 
goes  through  the  whole.  This  in  contrast  to  the  depicting.'  These 
unequivocal  words  have  not  prevailed  against  variously  fanciful 
analyses.  And  in  all  fairness  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  mu- 
sic— remember  that  we  know  only  the  third  and  final  version — does  not 
mirror  the  incredible  circumstances  in  which  it  was  completed  to  the 
composer's  satisfaction. 

To  start  with,  ever  since  1908,  Sibelius  (and  his  physicians)  had  feared 
that  he  might  die  of  cancer.  Fourteen  major  operations  were  performed 
before  one  lucky  surgeon  was  able  to  remove  a  tumor  from  the  com- 
poser's throat.  The  patient  was  discharged,  though  he  would  have  to 
forego  forevermore  his  beloved  wine  and  cigars.  And  the  threat  of 
another  malignancy  still  hung  over  him  constantly. 

But  that  was  the  least  of  his  troubles.  One  black  day  the  Bolsheviks 
came  to  Jarvenpaa,  and  the  Germans  were  on  their  heels.  The  war  had 
arrived. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  many  an  old  neighbor  of  Sibelius  was 
brutally  murdered.  He  himself  was  sternly  ordered  not  to  venture  off  his 
grounds.  Having  no  alternative  other  than  certain  death,  he  adjusted  to 
the  indignity  and  kept  working  on  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

One  morning  in  February  of  1918  a  gaggle  of  Red  guards  stormed  in 
without  warning  to  search  his  home  for  weapons.  The  performance  was 
repeated  by  a  second  detachment  two  days  later.  The  latter  group  left 
the  Sibelius  house  a  shambles.  (But  they  did  not  find  the  carefully 
hidden  revolver,  either!) 

The  worst  was  not  yet.  Jarvenpaa  became  so  unbearable  that  Sibelius 
decided  to  risk  flight.  The  composer  contrived  a  scheme  (its  details  are 
not  given)  for  getting  to  Helsingfors,  where  his  brother  was  the  senior 
psychiatrist  in  a  mental  hospital.  Whatever  the  plan  was,  it  worked. 
Reasonably  enough  in  the  light  of  conditions  then  prevailing,  every 
member  of   the  composer's  family  was  diagnosed   as   borderline   psy- 


There's  a  certain  mystery 
attached  to  the  very  finest  furs. 

They  magnify  your  presence 
like  nothing  else  you  can  wear. 

In  Boston,  the  very  finest  furs 
are  at  Ludwig. 


Finer  furs 
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Contemporary  furs  and  leathers. 
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chotic  and  assigned  accommodations  in  an  area  that  would  not  invite 
scrutiny. 

Their  sanctuary  was  soon  threatened.  The  Communists  announced  that 
wards  would  be  converted  to  barracks  for  their  troops.  This  was  too 
much  for  Dr  Sibelius.  Gently  but  firmly,  he  informed  the  ranking  Bol- 
shevik that  the  institution  already  was  full  to  overflowing  with  psy- 
chopaths and  paranoid  schizophrenics.  Tactless  or  not,  he  made  his 
point;  the  interlopers  were  stared  down,  and  the  Red  soldiers  were  sent 
elsewhere. 
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In  retaliation  the  hospital's  rations  were  cut  to  nothing.  The  composer 
lost  forty  pounds  during  the  weeks  of  enforced  fast  that  ensued.  But  at 
least  the  reluctant  regimen  was  under  close  medical  supervision. 

Then  came  the  terrible  bombardment  as  the  Germans  began  moving 
on  the  occupied  city.  The  last  and  longest  wave  was  'a  crescendo  that 
lasted  thirty  hours  and  ended  in  a  fortissimo',  Sibelius  recalled —  'hor- 
rible but  grand.' 

Dawn  brought  the  liberating  army,  and  once  again  the  composer  went 
back  to  his  op.  82  in  earnest;  occasionally,  too,  he  did  some  sketches 
for  the  then-embryonic  Sixth  and  Seventh  Symphonies.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  he  observed  that  'it  looks  as  if  I  were  to  come  out  with  all  three 
symphonies  at  the  same  time',  but  this  was  not  to  be.  (The  Sixth  and 
Seventh  followed  in  1923  and  1924,  respectively.) 

In  the  same  letter,  dated  May  20  1918,  Sibelius  gave  a  revealing  prog- 
ress report  on  the  op.  82;  he  confided  that  the  'V  Symphony  in  a  new 
form,  practically  composed  anew,  I  work  at  daily.  Movement  I  entirely 
new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of  the  old,  movement  III  reminiscent  of 
the  end  of  the  I  movement  in  the  old,  movement  IV  the  old  motifs  but 
stronger  in  revision.  The  whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the 
end.  Triumphal.' 

The  composer  conducted  the  Helsingfors  premiere  of  his  Fifth  Sym- 
phony in  its  third  and  final  version  on  November  24  1919.  As  twice 
before,  the  audience  liked  what  it  heard.  But  this  time,  at  last,  Sibelius 
liked  what  he  heard. 

A  season  later  (February  12  1921)  the  Fifth  made  its  way  to  London.  In 
anticipation  of  the  reviews  Sibelius  went  out  of  his  way  to  thwart  any 
programmatic  interpretations.  The  printed  program  carried  an  an- 
nouncement that  'the  composer  desires  his  work  to  be  regarded  as 
absolute  music,  having  no  direct  poetic  basis.' 

This  disclaimer  saved  Sibelius  from  the  critics,  but  not  from  his  friends. 
Among  the  latter  his  pupil  and  confidant  Bengt  de  Torne  has  been 
especially  loquacious  about  the  Fifth  Symphony.  He  spoke  of  it  as  the 
composer's  'return  to  life'  after  the  wartime  horror,  as  embodying  'an 
intimate  contact  with  the  world  of  men,'  and  as  'an  impressive  ode  to 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  man'.  Specifically  as  to  the  finale  he 
inferred  some  secret  connection  between  this  movement  and  'the  gi- 
gantic drama  enacted  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.'  Maybe  so;  but  if 
so,  Sibelius  kept  his  secret. 

Perhaps  because  the  post-Armistice  atmosphere  featured  a  certain  pre- 
disposition to  euphoria,  the  initial  English  reception  was  not  so  warm  as 
it  would  be  later  on.  The  Da/7y  Telegraph,  for  example,  complained  that 
the  Fifth  did  not  have  enough  'joyousness'.  Cecil  Gray  could  be  count- 
ed on,  of  course,  for  his  total  approval;  for  him  Sibelius  was  virtually 
beyond  criticism.  What  is  rather  odd  about  his  endorsement  of  the 
Fifth  Symphony  is  that  he  does  not  emphasize  its  qualities  of  heroic 
affirmation;  rather,  for  him  it  is  a  'sunny,  genial  work  throughout'. 

Listeners  are  entitled  to  be  spared  the  plethora  of  confusion  that  this 
music  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of  various  competent  analysts;   few 


works  in  the  orchestral  repertoire  have  elicited  so  much  disagreement 
over  minutiae,  and  collating  the  debatable  points  would  not  be  edifying 
to  anyone  except  students  who  ought  to  do  their  own  analyses.  One 
thing  does,  however,  need  to  be  clarified:  where  are  those  four  move- 
ments to  which  Sibelius  referred  in  his  May  1918  letter?  They  are  there, 
all  right,  although  the  curious  will  find  only  three  movements  so  in- 
dicated in  the  score.  Actually  the  first  is  a  double  affair  with  two 
discrete  parts,  linked  thematically;  the  contrasting  second  part  begins 
abruptly  some  twenty-eight  pages  into  the  text.  If  you  prefer,  what 
comes  before  may  be  seen  as  the  introduction;  alternatively,  what 
begins  at  the  transition  could  be  perceived  as  a  scherzo.  In  orthodox 
classical  terms,  either  is  approximately  the  case. 

Semantic  considerations  aside,  no  sensitive  ears  will  require  a  precis  to 
follow  this  marvelously  self-contained  music.  The  opening  Tempo  molto 
moderato  unfolds  at  first  like  an  idyll;  gradually  the  pastoral,  sometimes 
dreamlike  mood  metamorphoses  and  turns  darker,  almost  passionate. 
Then,  without  interruption,  comes  the  Allegro  moderato,  a  brilliant 
scherzo-cum-recapitulation  (it  is  neither,  but  partakes  of  both)  building 
to  a  fierce  climax.  The  succeeding  Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto  of 
his  A  major  Symphony.  Here,  more  than  there,  the  purpose  is  respite. 
The  substance  of  the  final  Allegro  molto  is  provided  by  two  main 
themes.  In  turn  they  suggested,  to  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  a  rushing 
wind  through  which  Thor  would  have  enjoyed  swinging  his  mighty 
hammer.  Olin  Downes  called  the  ending  'savage  and  grand  as  a  sunrise'. 
Robert  Layton  more  temperately  described  it  as  'one  of  the  noblest 
perorations  in  all  music'.  Both  would  agree  with  the  more  succinct 
estimate  proffered  by  Sibelius  himself.  'Triumphal',  you  may  remember, 
was  his  own  telegraphic  summary;  and  it  suffices. 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Mu- 
sical Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert 
performance  of  Don  Giovanni.  This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin 
Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Musical  Director  of 
the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his  debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in 
Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  He  directed  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  in  the  German  premiere  of  Britten's  War  Requiem,  and  in 
the  1962-1963  season  led  the  London  Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe, 
Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  now 
divides  his  time  in  England  among  Covent  Garden,  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  where  he  was  recently  appointed  Principal  Guest 
Conductor,  and  guest  appearances  with  the  BBC.  Among  the  world's 
leading  orchestras  he  has  conducted  are  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia,  the  Montreal  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  he  has  conducted  performances  of  Peter  Grimres,  Woz- 
zeck,  and  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  Colin  Davis  records  exclusively  for 
Phonogram. 
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bo/ton  university 
I  celebrity  series 

WALTER  PIERCE,  Managing  Director 


SUN.  NOV.  3,  7:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL— CO  6  1492 

$7.,  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 

SOLISTID!  ZAGREB 

with 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 

Conductor  &  Violin  Soloist 

Bach, 

Concerto  for  Two  Violins 

&  String  Orchestra 

Mozart, 

Divertimento  in  D,  K.  136 

Vivaldi,  "The  Seasons" 
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2  CONCERTS 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — CO  6-1492 

Berlin       | 
Philharmonic 

HERBERT  VON  KARAJAN, 

Conductor 

WED.NOV.6at8:30PM 

Brahms.  Symphony  No.  3 
Wagner,  Prelude  and 

Liebestod  from    Tristan 

Overture  to   Tannhauser 


FRI.NOV.8at7:30PM 

Mozart,  Divertimento 

in  B  flat,  K. 287 
Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3 

"Eroica" 

SAT.  NOV.  9, 8:30  PM 

Jordan  Hall  -  KE  6  2412 
$7.,  $6..  $5.,  $4. 

flllRIO  DIHZ 

Classical  Guitar  Recital 
SUN.  NOV.  17  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  CO  6  1492 
$7.50,  $6.50,  $5.,  $4. 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

World  Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 
BEETHOVEN    PROGRAM 

F  minor  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.   1 
C   minor  Sonata,   Op.    Ill 
Uiabeili    Variations 

Steinway    Piano 


COLLAGE,  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble  of  Boston,  presents  its  first 
concert  of  the  season  on  Sunday  November  17  at  8  o'clock.  Sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Contemporary  Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  by  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, the  concert  will  be  a  program  of  20th  century  music,  featuring 
the  American  premiere  of  Peter  Maxwell  Davies'  Missa  Super  L'Homme 
Arme. 

Composed  of  a  number  of  Boston  Symphony  players,  Collage's  mem- 
bers include  Frank  Epstein,  percussion;  Ronald  Feldman,  cello;  Paul 
Fried,  flute;  Joan  Heller,  soprano;  Christopher  Kies,  piano;  Ronald 
Knudsen,  violin;  Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet;  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass.  The 
concert  on  November  17  will  take  place  at  the  Contemporary  Gallery  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Admission  is  $2  and  $4,  and  tickets  are 
available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  door  one  hour  prior  to  the  concert. 
For  information  call  267-9300. 


On  Wednesday,  November  27  RONALD  BARRON,  Boston  Symphony 
trombonist  and  principal  trombone  of  the  Boston  Pops,  will  appear  as 
guest  soloist  with  the  New  Hampshire  Philharmonic  in  a  performance  of 
Gordon  Jacob's  Trombone  Concerto.  The  concert  will  take  place  at  8 
o'clock  at  the  Carousel  Room  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Earlier  this  fall  Ronald  Barron  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  Munich  In- 
tenational  ARD  Competition.  His  performance  of  Frank  Martin's  Ballade 
for  Trombone  and  Orchestra  in  the  Munich  Herkulessaal  earned  him 
praise  in  the  Munich  newspapers  for  an  'intelligent,  technically  brilliant, 
substantial'  interpretation.  'He  made  us  forget,'  wrote  the  critic  of  the 
Suddeutsche  Zeitung,  'that  the  recent  emancipation  of  solo  wind  in- 
struments suffered  from  undemanding  performance  standards.' 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  C  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  November  14  1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
PETER  SERKIN     piano 


HAYDN 


SCHOENBERG 


*BEETHOVEN 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Symphony  No.  B  in  B  flat  Major 

Piano  Concerto     op.  42 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat 
op.  55  'Eroica' 


Friday  afternoon  November  8  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  9  1974  at  8.30 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


MOZART 

GERHARD 

BERLIOZ 


Symphony  No.  32  in  G    K.  318 

Symphony  No.  4  'New  York' 

Tristia 

Marche  funebre  pour  la 

derniere  scene  d'Hamlet 
Meditation  religieuse 
La  Mort  d'Ophelie 

Sara  la  baigneuse,  ballad    op.  11 

Royal  Hunt  and  Storm 
from  'Les  Troyens' 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.25. 

TUESDAY  C  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  December  17  1974  at  8.30 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT     conductor 
MIRIAM  FRIED     violin 


BRAHMS 


Academic  Festival  Overture     op.  80 
Violin  Concerto  in  D     op.  77 
"Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   *RCA  RECORDS 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5). 
The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by 
WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM 
(Providence,  105.1).  WGBH-FM  and 
WCRB-FM  cooperate  in  four-channel 
transmission  of  the  Saturday  evening  con- 
certs, in  association  with  Acoustic  Re- 
search Inc.  of  Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  provides  Braun  high 
fidelity  loudspeakers  for  the  same. 


SOME  OF  THE  BOYS  who  make  Jack 
Daniel's  Whiskey  during  the  week  make  a  good 
brand  of  music  on  weekends. 

Ray  Rogers  and  his  group  play 
pig  roasts,  benefits  and  country 
jamborees  throughout  Moore 
County.  Here  in  our  Hollow, 
they  handle  an  assortment  of 
jobs  to  help  smooth 

out  our  whiskey.  And  they 

take  equal  pride  in  this  line        jppi       charcoal 

of  work.  You  see,  Ray  says         W      mellowed 

the  country  is  filled  with 

men  who  can  make  music. 

But  there's  only  a  handful 

who  can  make  Jack  Daniel's. 


6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 

Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 


RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

16.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

17.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

18.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

19.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

20.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*21.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

22.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

23.  Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

24.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

25.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music  York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (617-)  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


assachusetts    ■¥■  usic 

E  ducators     A  ssociation 
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CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  concert's  end. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  galleries  from 
the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
throughout  the  1974-1975  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions  include 
contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and  technique  by 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  international  fame.  During 
the  month  of  November  BOSTON  VISUAL  ARTS  UNION  of  3  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  is  presenting  the  exhibit.  An  organization  of  more  than 
700  Boston  area  artists,  the  BVAU  Gallery  is  a  realization  made  possible 
by  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts Council  on  the  Arts,  as  well  as  grants  from  private  founda- 
tions and  generous  donations  from  Friends  of  the  Union. 

All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale.  Inquiries  regarding  the  art 
should  be  made  directly  to  the  gallery. 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PL 
742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


tyV     ^S; 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM   TRAIL 


^ta^a«-(_Xme/iican  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II    AM      —     10  PM 

10  1 1  BOSWORTH  ST    BOSTON    MASS  TEL   423-6340 


The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1:00  PM, 

Monday-Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston's  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9PM-2AM, 

Monday-Saturday. 

TDBIfE 
ROK4ENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Bostons 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


A  perfect 
prelude. 

The 

complete 

coda* 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


mmtm 

FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


n^touffers 

TopofineHub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


Plan 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please 
call  Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  30  New- 
bury Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02116,  telephone  (617)  267-7110.  In 
New  York  contact  A.  J.  Landau  Inc., 
527  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  telephone  (212)  371- 
1818. 


Rare 
and  Unusual 
Gems 
and    . 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  SLOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


-■I  n 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 
CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE   BEARN),    of   1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMniVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may    be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 


Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a 
specific  concert  should  telephone  Sym- 
phony Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reser- 
vations'. Requests  will  be  handled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since 
the  management  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed 
unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a  seat. 
Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be 
bought  and  collected  from  the  box  office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  program.  Tickets  not 
claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


This  Fall 


%••«"■- 


Try  Soaring 


For  a  splendid  view  of  Nature's  Fall  Ritual 
visit  us  at  Plymouth  Airport,  Scenic 
Sailplane,  Biplane,  Airplane  Rides,  Rentals 
and  Instruction.  Yankee  Aviation. 

PLYMOUTH  AIRPORT.  PLYMOUTH  MASS.  •  OPEN  DAILY  —  ALL  YEAR  746-7337 
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Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Ba 


/Into  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hi!  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  B.U.I  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Prul  /  38  Boylston  Si.  The  Garage,  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  I  MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framingham 

Route  1.  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Walt  ham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1S89  Post  Road,  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension,  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St,  Dover 


TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert, 
but  can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  can- 
not come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orches- 
tra, you  help  the  other  members  of  the 
community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for 
resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year 
the  Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than 
$9,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tick- 
ets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available  for 
resale. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 
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Call  oui  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


K 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


When.. . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Summer  News  of  the  Council  of  Friends 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  composed  of  twenty-four  Area  Councils  rep- 
resenting Boston  and  its  surrounding  communities.  It  was  formed  in 
May,  1966,  to  create  a  liaison  between  the  subscribers  and  the  Orches- 
tra, and  to  provide  the  Boston  Symphony  with  a  corps  of  volunteers  to 
organize  and  conduct  public  relations  events  for  the  subscribers.  The 
Council  also  provides  general  assistance  in  fund-raising  projects  and 
mailings;  hostesses  luncheons,  lectures  and  other  events;  and  serves  as 
guides  for  the  Symphony  Hall  Tours. 


Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent  of  Dover,  Former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Friends, 
and  Mrs  N.  Rice  Morss  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Stage  Door  Lecture  Com- 
mittee, enjoy  a  light  moment  while  addressing  invitations  to  the  Stage  Door 
Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Once  again,  the  Council  of  Friends  of  Tanglewood  graciously  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Boston  Council  to  attend  a  day  at  Tanglewood. 
Three  busloads  of  enthusiastic  Friends  left  from  Boston  on  August  14th. 
Daniel  Gustin,  Administrator  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  arranged 
to  have  all  the  facilities  of  the  Center  open  and  available  to  the  visiting 
Boston  Friends.  James  F.  Kiley,  Operations  Manager  of  Tanglewood, 
was  guest  speaker;  and  Music  Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  greeted  the  guests 
at  luncheon  in  the  tent.  Soon  after  Labor  Day,  the  first  of  many  meet- 
ings of  the  various  committees  of  the  Friends  took  place.  September 
10th  and  11th  found  the  Area  volunteers  addressing  invitations  to  the 
Stage  Door  Lectures  and  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  If  you  have  not 
yet  made  your  reservations  for  these  popular  events,  you  should  do  so 
immediately,  as  they  are  filled  quite  early.  September  10th  also  saw  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Program  Committee  and,  on  September  16th,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  Jane  Bradley,  held  the  first  monthly 
Steering  Committee  meeting. 

Further  News — The  Follow-up  Campaign  Committee  will  continue  to 
contact  subscribers  who  are  not  Friends.  A  gift  of  one  dollar  or  more 
makes  you  a  Friend  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  dollars  or  more  entitles  you  to 
participate  in  the  special  events  of  the  Friends.  The  Committee  will  be 
emphasizing  how  much  the  Boston  Symphony  depends  upon  the  yearly 
support  of  its  Friends,  and  hopes  many  more  will  join.  Numerous  other 
plans  for  bus  services,  for  the  Musical  Marathon  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th 
and  10th  of  March,  and  for  the  Symphony  Hall  Tours  are  also  being 
formulated. 


DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX   COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving    Boston    and   suburbs. 


Y 


University  Home  Service* 
449-3590 


For  Rent  — 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gardner. 
Short  walk  to  town  and  to  prin- 
cipal hotels.  Weekly  rates:  $600 
Dec.  15  -  Apr.  15.  $300.  other 
times.  Write:  MediaRep  Center, 
30  Newbury  St.  Boston  02116 
(617)267-7110. 
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DesignResearch  cheers 
Swedish  natural  pine 


Design  Research's  new  pine  furniture  collection 
from  Sweden  is  the  most  exciting  furniture  value  we've 
seen  in  years.  And  it's  available  exclusively  at  Design 
Research. 

Designed  by  Niels  Bendtsen,  each  piece  in  the 
co-ordinated  collection  is  crafted  from  evenly  grained 
Swedish  hard  pine. 

Since  many  of  the  pieces  can  be  disassembled 
and  easily  moved,  they  are  especially  suitable  for  your 
first  apartment . . .  sturdy  and  flexible  enough  to  furnish 
your  first  home! 

Because  the  natural  pine  is  protected  by  a 
durable  polyurethane  finish,  the  furniture  is  easy  to  care 
for.  Moreover,  the  comfortable  canvas  backs  and  seats  of 
the  chairs  are  readily  removed  for  cleaning.  And  if  you 
wish  to  change  the  color  of  the  chairs,  we  have  replace- 
ment backs  and  seats  in  stock. 

Chair.  Pine  with  green,  natural,  brown  or  yellow 
canvas  seat  and  back.  $59. 

Dining  Tables.  Round  Table  (46"  diameter)  $225. 
Rectangular  Table  with  20"  center  leaf  (3.6"x71 "  extended) 
not  pictured.  $209.  Rectangular  Table  with  two  1 91/2  drop 
leaves  (35"x90"  extended)  not  pictured.  .$249. 

Buffet.  Natural  pine  (51"x20"x28"  high)  with 
green,  white,  brown  or  yellow  sliding  doors.  $279. 

Low  Tables.  Corner  Table  with  natural  canvas 
magazine  pocket,  31 "  square.  $135.  Coffee  Table  (55"x 
31"x16"  high).  $165. 


Drawing  Table. 

white,  brown,  yellow  or 


Tubular  steel  base  in  green, 
red  with  white-enameled  top 
(49"x32"),  adjustable  for  writing,  reading,  drawing,  not 

PICTURED.    $119. 

Shelving  System.  Suitable  for  use  as  bookcases, 
kitchen  cabinet,  etagere  or  complete  wall  shelving  system. 

Back  panel  in  four  colors— green,  white,  brown 
or  yellow.  In  two  depths:  IOV2"  deep  at  $39. 16"  deep  at 
$45.  All  shelving  units  are  31 "  wide. 

You  may  stack  the  sections  in  various  ways  to 
create  a  variety  of  bookcases  and  storage  units. 

Available  exclusively  at  DesignResearch. 

Three  cheers  for  natural  pine  furniture! 
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DesignResearch 

48  Brattle  Street      The  Mall 
Cambridge  Chestnut  Hi 

868-8700  965-3333 


DesignResearch  cheers 


Shop 
the  Boston  Museum 
by  mail 


Monk  Candlestick,  15th  Century  French 

This  white  metal  reproduction 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  which 
was  crafted  in  silver.  Measuring  3-1/4" 
in  height,  this  piece  is  carefully  antiqued 
to  recreate  the  patina  of  ancient  silver. 
$5.50  postpaid.  Send  50c  for  Catalog 
of  other  items. 

The  Museum  Shop,  Dept.  P2 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited 
edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 


Choice  of 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY- FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAULC.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Seen  across  a  crowded  room; 
you're  wearing  the  elegant 
sweater.  Collared  in  ostrich. 
Cabled  in  pearl  gray  acrylic 
and  fur  blend.  By  Hark.  A  beautiful 
way  to  be  remembered.  Misses 
sizes.  $64  Sportswear 


Bos  ton 


Chestnut  Hill      Northshore      South  Shore       Burlington       Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice -Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  J R 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


DAVID  O.  IVES 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 

RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

john  Mclennan 
colman  m.  mockler  jr 
mrs  charles  l.  moore 
mrs  elting  morison 
frank  e.  morris 
david  mugar 
dr  barbara  w.  newell 
john  t.  g.  nichols 
david  r.  pokross 
mrs  priscilla  potter 
mrs  fairfield  e.  raymond 
mrs  peter  van  s.  rice 
mrs  george  r.  rowland 
mrs  a.  lloyd  russell 
donald  b.  sinclair 
samuel  l.  slosberg 
richard  a.  smith 
mrs  richard  h.  thompson 
stokley  p.  towles 
d.  thomas  trigg 
robert  g.  wiese 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


BOSTON 
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Tfou  can  bum  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . .  .care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 
•Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 


harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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MY  LIFE  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


by  Louis  Speyer 

Louis  Speyer,  a  retired  member  of  the  Orchestra,  was  for  forty-six  years  English 
hornist  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  His  career  began  during  the  season  of  1918- 
1919  and  spanned  the  years  of  Rabaud,  Monteux,  Koussevitzky,  Munch  and 
Leinsdorf.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  honored  of  English  horn  players,  having 
been  decorated  twiceby  the  French  government,  first  with  the  Medal  of  'Re- 
connaissance Francaise',  for  services  rendered  during  World  War  II,  and  then 
with  the  Cross  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,'  in  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  the  world  of  music.  The  recipient,  too,  of  the  Medal  of  the 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  'eminent 
services  to  chamber  music,'  he  has  been  praised  throughout  the  years  for  the 
'extraordinary  beauty  of  his  tone'  and  the  'incredible  breadth  of  his  phrasing.' 
The  list  of  composers  who  have  written  works  especially  for  him  includes  Paul 
Hindemith,  Walter  Piston,  Arthur  Honegger,  Leo  Sowerby,  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill,  Hugo  Kauder,  Mabel  Daniels  and  Arnold  Freed. 

My  forty-six  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony  began  early  in  1919 — and 
by  a  strange  act  of  fate,  I  may  say.  In  May  of  the  preceding  year, 
France  sent  a  military  band,  composed  mostly  of  professional  musicians, 
on  a  three-week  tour  of  this  country.  It  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  government,  in  connection  with  a  Liberty  Loan  drive. 
Instead  of  three  weeks,  we  travelled  for  several  months;  not  until  the 
Armistice,  in  fact,  did  our  tour  end.  We  played  in  camps  and  hospitals, 
in  parades  and  at  meetings,  all  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  YMCA.  In  Washington,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  received  us  at 
the  White  House,  and  that  was  a  high  point  of  our  tour.  But  people 
everywhere  liked  us,  our  music  and  our  smart  blue  uniforms. 

It  was  in  June  that  we  played  two  concerts  in  Boston,  one  in  the 
Mechanics  Building — an  old  barn  of  a  convention  hall — and  the  other 
in  Symphony  Hall,  during  the  Pops  season.  It  was  my  first  sight  of  this 
beautiful  building,  the  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  I  had  no 
idea  at  the  time  that  I  would  soon  start  a  second  life  here.  Our  concerts 
were  a  great  success,  particularly  the  one  in  Symphony  Hall,  where  I 
played  Georges  Guilhaud's  Oboe  Concertino  as  an  encore.  It  is  a 
brilliant  little  three-movement  work  which  ends  with  a  high  G  from  the 
soloist.  It  went  very  well  and  I  received  an  ovation  from  the  audience 
and  compliments  from  the  conductor,  who  later  introduced  me  back- 
stage to  two  gentlemen — Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  President  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  William  H.  Brennan,  the  Manager.  With  the  help  of  an 
interpreter,  the  French  flutist  Charles  Demailly,  they  offered  me  a  job 
on  the  spot.  Though  greatly  surprised  and  grateful,  I  pointed  to  my 
uniform  and  said,  'I  am  not  a  free  man.'  'Could  it  be  arranged  in  the 
future?'  they  asked.  It  was,  for  not  long  afterwards  the  French  Mission 
in  New  York  issued  an  order  that  any  member  of  our  group  offered  a 
job  here  could  arrange  to  be  discharged  in  the  United  States.  And  so  I 
began  a  Boston  Symphony  career  that  was  to  last  many  years.  It  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  those  years  meant  to  me  if  I  tell  you  that 
during  none  of  them  did  I  miss  a  single  concert. 

Dr  Karl  Muck,  the  legendary  German  conductor,  was  the  Music  Direc- 
tor just  prior  to  my  joining  the  Orchestra.  His  leadership  had  been  a 
continuation  of  the  Germanic  traditions  upon  which  the  Orchestra  had 
been  built.  But  now,  with  the  strong  anti-German  sentiments  gener- 
ated by  the  war,  he  and  several  of  the  German -born  players  were 
forced  to  leave,  a  situtation  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  fine 
musicians.  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  America's  ally,  France,  for  con- 
ductors and  players,  and  it  was  under  the  leadership  of  Henri  Rabaud, 
from  the  Paris  Opera,  that  I  began  my  career  with  the  Orchestra. 
Though  I  had  been  engaged  as  the  future  principal  oboe,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  retirement  of  the  great  Georges  Longy,  Rabaud  asked  me  to 
become  solo  English  horn  and  to  function  as  an  'extra'  in  the  oboe 
section.  This  was  later  changed  by  Koussevitzky,  who  asked  me  to 
perform  exclusively  as  English  hornist.  It  was  a  decision   I   afterwards 
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appreciated,  for,  though  most  oboists  can  perform  proficiently  on  the 
English  horn  and  though  I  myself  can  play  the  oboe,  oboe  d'amore  and 
bass  oboe,  it  is  difficult  to  be  really  good  on  more  than  one  instrument. 

Suddenly,  then,  I  found  myself  in  a  new  world  of  music,  one  that  was 
quite  different  from  that  I  had  known  in  Paris,  where  the  orchestras 
were  loose  'associations'  with  which  the  players  had  little  or  no  sense  of 
identification.  Here  I  was  a  part  of  a  finely  integrated  ensemble,  a 
member,  so  to  speak,  of  a  family  of  musicians,  all  of  them  fiercely 
proud  of  the  tradition  to  which  they  belonged.  There  were  many  fine 
players,  particularly  in  the  magnificent  horn  section.  The  brass  section 
was  composed  largely  of  Germans,  but  among  the  woodwinds  there 
were  some  outstanding  French  players.  A  brilliant  concertmaster,  the 
American- born  Frederick  Fradkin,  who  had  been  first  prize  winner  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  led  a  great  and  sonorous  string  section. 

Rabaud  introduced  a  varied  and  interesting  repertory,  including  some 
of  his  own  works,  finely  crafted  music  that  was  well  received.  He  was 
first  and  foremost  a  composer,  and  his  opera  Marouf,  since  forgotten, 
was  just  then  enjoying  a  great  success  in  Europe  and  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. He  was  a  good  composer  and  it  is  a  pity  that  his  work  is  neglected. 
He  was  also  a  gentleman  and  a  distinguished  conductor,  but,  not  strong 
enough  physically  for  the  position,  he  left  after  one  season.  He  told  us, 
when  he  announced  his  resignation,  that  he  might  lose  his  love  of 
music  if  he  had  to  continue  working  so  hard.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  became  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  the  most  honored  post  in  the 
French  musical  world. 

Pierre  Monteux,  a  conductor  Bostonians  had  got  to  know  through 
his  guest  appearances  with  the  Orchestra,  succeeded  Rabaud.  I  knew 
him  well  from  my  days  in  Paris,  where  he  and  my  father  had  played  in 
the  same  orchestra  and  where  he  had  given  violin  lessons  to  my  broth- 
er. Under  his  direction,  my  father  and  I  had  also  taken  part  in  the  first 
concert  performance  of  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring,  and  later,  in  Min- 
neapolis, he  would  conduct  my  son  Andre,  a  third  generation  of  musi- 
cal Speyers.  'I  don't  think  I  shall  conduct  a  fourth/  he  told  me  after- 
wards. He  was  a  conductor  of  great  skill,  having  learned  his  trade  inside 
out  through  his  many  years  of  experience  as  an  orchestra  player.  Yet  he 
was  a  modest  man,  a  person  who  tended  to  deprecate  his  accom- 
plishments, as  the  following  story — his  own — will  show.  'Why,  after  win- 
ning first  prize  in  violin  at  the  Conservatory,  did  you  take  up  the  viola?' 
a  journalist  once  asked  him.  'It  was  easier,'  he  said.  'And  why  then  did 
you  turn  to  conducting?"lt  was  easier,'  he  replied  again.  'And  what  do 
you  have  in  mind  next?'  persisted  his  interviewer.  'I  shall  become  a 
music  critic,'  came  the  terse  rejoinder. 

Monteux  did  much  for  the  Orchestra  during  his  five-year  tenure.  He 
was  an  excellent  choice  for  a  position  that  brought  with  it  the  many 
problems  that  had  arisen  from  the  recent  upheaval.  There  were  more 
problems  to  come,  for  in  1920  there  was  a  strike,  the  only  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Orchestra,  which  was  not  then  unionized.  This  sad  epi- 
sode came  to  a  head  at  a  Friday  afternoon  concert,  after  a  performance 
of  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  when  the  concertmaster,  Fradkin,  re- 
fused to  stand,  even  after  Monteux  had  repeatedly  signaled  the  Or- 
chestra to  do  so.  The  audience  was,  of  course,  upset,  and  the  matter 
instantly  became  a  major  scandal.  Behind  the  incident  were  a  dis- 
agreement Fradkin  had  had  with  the  conductor  and — more  im- 
portantly— the  demands  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Orchestra  for  higher 
salaries  and  unionization.  Fradkin  was  fired  that  evening,  by  telegram, 
we  learned  from  Judge  Cabot  at  a  meeting  that  took  place  in  the 
tuning  room  just  preceding  the  following  day's  concert.  The  Orchestra 
Committee  informed  the  judge  that  there  would  be  no  concert  that 
evening  unless  Fradkin  was  reinstated.  'Gentlemen,'  he  replied,  'Mr 
Fradkin  does  not  belong  to  the  Orchestra  anymore,'  after  which  he  left. 
After  an  animated  discussion,  the  players  divided  themselves  into  two 
groups,  those  willing  to  play  on  one  side  of  the  room,  those  unwilling 
on  the  other.  Forty-seven  musicians  voted  not  to  play,  but  when  the 
crucial  moment  arrived,  eleven  of  these  went  on  stage  to  join  the  ranks 
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of  the  faithful.  With  an  orchestra  that  had  dwindled  to  fifty-six,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  perform  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  and  so  Mon- 
teux  improvised  a  program  which  included  the  Saint-Saens  Cello  Con- 
certo, Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  and  some  other  works  that  could 
be  played  with  a  reduced  number  of  players.  The  audience,  which  had 
learned  of  the  trouble,  gave  the  conductor  and  players  an  ovation. 

The  upshot  was  that  about  thirty  players  left  the  Orchestra.  Monteux's 
response  to  the  crisis  was  to  take  the  stop-gap  measure  of  recalling 
some  of  the  retirees  and  engaging  new  players  on  a  temporary  basis. 
He  then  set  about  in  earnest  to  rebuild  the  Orchestra,  engaging  both 
young  Americans — Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson  are  still  with 
the  Orchestra — and  Europeans,  particularly  French  players,  thus  ex- 
panding the  Gallic  tradition  that  had  begun  under  Rabaud.  Through 
patience  and  persistence  he  soon  made  the  Orchestra  again  into  the 
Boston  Symphony,  performing  an  unusually  catholic  repertory  that  in- 
cluded the  premieres  of  many  American  compositions  and  the  first  U. 
S.  performance  of  The  Rite  of  Spring.  Another  of  his  first  was  the 
engagement  of  the  magnificent  tenor  Roland  Hayes,  the  first  black 
artist  to  appear  with  a  major  symphony. 


It  was  during  Monteux's  tenure  that  we  began  to  hear  about  a  Russian 
conductor,  a  conductor  who  was  also  an  extraordinary  virtuoso  on  the 
double  bass.  Many  years  before,  in  Paris,  I  had  heard  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  soloist  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Colonne,  where  he  had 
performed  a  transcription  of  the  Mozart  bassoon  concerto.  It  had  been 
a  revelation,  this  performance  which  made  the  unwieldy  bass  sound 
like  a  beautiful  cello.  The  news  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1924  was  announced  with  great  fanfare,  and  he 
assumed  the  task  with  flair  and  vigor,  qualities  that  proved  in- 
dispensable in  resolving  some  of  the  lingering  problems  caused  by  the 
strike  of  1920.  Out  of  gratitude  to  the  pensioners  who  had  come  to  the 
rescue  at  that  time,  Monteux  and  the  management  had  kept  many  of 
them  on,  though  with  the  hope  that  they  would  shortly  resign.  Like 
Monteux,  Koussevitzky  was  a  sensitive  person,  but  when  it  came  to  'my 
orchestra,'  as  he  called  it,  he  could  be  as  forceful  as  any  corporation 
executive.  He  replaced  the  remaining  pensioners  with  new  players,  some 
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of  them  American-born,  and  many  of  them  from  his  own  Paris  orches- 
tra, which  contained  the  best  French  musicians. 

Koussevitzky  was  an  instinctive  musician,  a  conductor  with  an  extraor- 
dinary power  to  inspire  not  only  the  players  but  the  audience  too.  He 
was  an  unashamed  autocrat,  demanding,  impatient  and  sometimes  tem- 
pestuous, not  at  all  the  likes  of  the  gentle  Rabaud  and  Monteux.  When 
he  moved  his  baton,  he  felt  that  every  player  should  understand  what 
he  would  not  or  could  not  explain.  His  rehearsals  were  sometimes  quite 
difficult,  but  his  performances  were  often  unbelievably  exciting,  partic- 
ularly in  works  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Scriabin.  Despite  an  autocratic  tem- 
perament, he  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  players  and  their  families, 
sometimes  calling  us  by  our  first  names  and  urging  us  in  turn  to  call 
him  Sergei  Alexandrovich.  Once  I  was  summoned  to  the  green  room, 
where  he  said  to  me,  'Louis,  you  are  going  to  conduct  the  Ravel 
Concerto  for  Lenny  [Leonard  Bernstein].  It  is  very  difficult.'  'Yes,'  I 
replied,  'especially  at  Pops,  where  there  is  not  much  rehearsal  time.'  'I 
will  show  you  how,'  he  said,  whereupon  I  expected  to  be  given  his 
advice  on  the  difficult  passages  of  the  score.  Instead,  he  stood  me  in 
front  of  his  big  mirror  and  said,  'When  you  conduct,  you  must  do  this. 
Pull  your  coat,  lift  your  arms  high  and  look  serious,'  and  he  accom- 
panied his  instructions  with  appropriate  expressions  and  gestures.  This 
was  the  conducting  lesson  that  enabled  me  to  say  that  I  am  a  pupil  of 
the  great  maestro. 

Koussevitzky's  great  legacies  were  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  an  orchestra  which  under  his 
leadership  became  truly  great.  One  might  say  of  him  that  he  was  more 
respected  than  loved,  but  he  would  not  have  minded  such  an  assess- 
ment. Through  his  stubborn  and  demanding  nature,  he  created  a  new 
instrument,  a  reborn  orchestra,  and  he  gave  no  offence  when  he  called 
it  'my  orchestra.' 

Charles  Munch,  Koussevitzky's  successor,  was  another  'star'  from  Paris. 
Known  to  us  as  'le  beau  Charles,'  he  was  born  in  Alsace,  where  he  was 
trained  in  both  the  French  and  German  musical  schools.  He  had  been 
concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  in  Leipzig  before  making  a  successful 
conducting  career,  first  in  Paris,  where  he  led  the  Societe  des  Concerts, 
and  then  throughout  Europe.  Munch  was  a  friendly,  gentle  conductor, 
quite  different  from  his  predecessor,  but  his  interpretations  could  be 
quite  explosive,  especially  in  French  music  and  in  his  favorite  works. 
With  Monteux,  Munch  led  the  Orchestra's  first  tour  to  Europe  in  1952, 
where  our  already  great  admiration  for  this  fine  musician  increased.  We 
were  saddened  by  the  departure,  in  1962,  of  so  great  a  friend,  and, 
later,  by  his  death  which  occurred  in  this  country  while  he  was  touring 
with  L'Orchestre  de  Paris. 

I  spent  two  interesting  seasons  with  Erich  Leinsdorf,  a  great  technician 
of  the  German  school,  who  came  to  the  Orchestra  with  the  reputation 
of  being  both  a  fine  musician  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  But  now, 
though  still  enjoying  my  life  with  the  Orchestra,  I  began  to  hear  an 
inner  voice  which  told  me  that  perhaps  my  lungs  and  lips  needed  a 
rest.  I  added  up  the  years  and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  I  had  been  doing  this  awkward,  ungainly  and, 
to  me,  beautiful,  thing  we  call  playing  the  English  horn,  forcing  a 
column  of  air  between  two  thin  and  recalcitrant  reeds.  How  had  so 
many  years  gone  by  almost  unnoticed?  It  was  because  they  were  happy 
and  interesting,  each  one  lived  in  the  fullness  of  the  present.  I  resigned 
in  1964,  and  yet  I  did  not  leave  the  Orchestra,  for  it  is  still  very  much  a 
part  of  my  life.  As  a  person  who  loves  it  and  who  has  known  it  from  the 
inside,  I  should  like  to  report  to  you  that  it  is  in  very  good  hands. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRINCIPAL  TIMPANI  CHAIR  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
SYLVIA  SHIPPEN  WELLS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  endowment  of  the  timpani 
chair.  Presently  occupied  by  Everett  Firth, 
the  chair  has  been  named  in  memory  of 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  by  her  husband,  John 
M.  Wells,  of  Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs  Wells  was  born  in  Boston,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Reverend  Eugene  R.  Ship- 
pen,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Brookline.  She 
attended  the  Brookline  High  School,  the 
Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  in  Providence  and 
Wheelock  College  in  Boston.  After  her  marriage  in  1928,  she  moved  to 
Southbridge  where  she  became  active  in  community  affairs,  while 
maintaining  her  great  interest  in  the  Boston  Symphony.  For  many 
years,  Mrs  Wells  was  a  director  of  the  Southbridge  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society.  She  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  and  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  the  Sturbridge  Art  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of 
the  S.P.C.A.,  the  Southbridge  Chapter  of  the  National  Red  Cross,  the 
Southbridge  Harrington  Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  With  her  husband  and  family,  she  maintained  a  long  and 
close  association  with  Qld  Sturbridge  Village,  of  which  her  husband  has 
for  many  years  been  a  trustee,  and  where  together  they  helped  endow 
a  new  auditorium  and  education  center. 


A  NEW  ELEVATOR 


Since  Symphony  Hall  was  built,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
members  of  the  audience  have  had  to  make  their  way  on  foot  to  the 
first  and  second  balconies.  Now  the  Trustees  are  delighted  to  announce 
that  a  generous  gift  of  Mrs  Edward  A.  Taft,  who  has  attended,  enjoyed 
and  supported  the  concerts  for  many,  many  years,  will  at  last  permit 
the  installation  of  a  passenger  elevator  in  Symphony  Hall. 

This  much  needed  convenience — a  glass-enclosed,  hydraulically  oper- 
ated, six-passenger  cage  designed  by  the  firm  of  Hugh  Stubbins  and 
Associates,  Inc. — will  be  housed  in  the  main  stairwell  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  and  will  provide  service  between  the  main  floor 
and  the  first  and  second  balconies.  Manufactured  by  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  it  is  being  installed  by  W.  A.  MacLeod  and  Company. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 
NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  November  7  1974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  November  8  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  November  9  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  32  in  G    K.  318 

Allegro  spiritoso — andante — allegro  spiritoso 


GERHARD  Symphony  No.  4    'New  York' 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

intermission 


BERLIOZ 


Tristia 

Marche  funebre  pour  la  derniere  scene  d'Hamlet 

Meditation  religieuse 

La  Mort  d'Ophelie 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Sara  la  baigneuse,  ballad    op.  11 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

*  'Royal  Hunt  and  Storm',  Descriptive  Symphony 
from  'The  Trojans' 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55, 
the  concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.25 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 


Symphony  No.  32  in  G     K.  318 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  completed  the  Symphony  No.  32  on  April  26  1779.  The  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  April  12  1968;  Julius 
Rudel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

Obviously  a  biographer  must  delimit  his  coverage  in  some  manageable 
fashion,  and  when  the  subject  is  Mozart  it  is  perhaps  defensible  to 
effect  a  certain  arbitrary  rigor — even  ruthlessness — in  the  weighting  of 
creative  credits  and  debits.  All  the  same  one  is  obliged,  I  should  think, 
to  question  the  veracity  (or  at  the  least  the  super-succinctness)  of  the 
following  passage  from  W.  J.  Turner's  curiously  uneven  study: 
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'It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  much  detail  about  the  year  1779,  spent  in 
Salzburg.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  felt  miserable  there  and  unappre- 
ciated at  his  true  value.  In  spite  of  this  he  composed  many  instrumental 
works  and  several  Masses  and  other  church  music' 

Turner  thereupon  deems  worthy  of  mention  only  two  products  of  this 
particular  period:  the  revised  Thamos,  Konig  in  Agypten  K.  345,  and 
the  never-completed  Zaide  K.  344.  As  evidence  of  Mozart's  growth  as  a 
musical  dramatist  surely  both  of  these  theater  pieces  deserve  to  be 
discussed,  but  just  as  surely  they  do  not  represent  a  balanced  sampling 
of  the  actual  catalogue  raisonne  for  those  twelve  months. 

When  one  considers  the  fact  that  Mozart  in  1779  wrote  the  'Posthorn' 
Serenade  K.  320;  the  Divertimento  in  D  K.  334;  the  Two-Piano  Con- 
certo K.  365;  the  Sinfonia  concertante  K.  364 — not  to  speak  of  the 
thirty-second  and  thirty-third  Symphonies — one  is  entitled  to  conclude 
that  Turner  understates  the  case  rather  grotesquely.  Such  matters  are, 
to  be  sure,  endlessly  arguable.  In  the  subjective  realm  of  aesthetics  the 
most  relevant  maxim  is  not  'caveat  emptor'  but  rather  'suum  cuique',  for 
the  layman  no  less  than  the  scholar  is  free  to  choose  a  perspective 
comfortably  suited  to  his  perceptions. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  Mozart's  perceptions  as  of  January 
27  1779,  when  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three  and,  as  he  saw  it, 
the  absolute  nadir  of  his  fortunes  both  personal  and  professional.  He 
could  not  have  known  that  two-thirds  of  his  life  already  was  behind 
him,  but  that  is  another  story.  What  he  did  know  was  that  his  temporal 
glory  was  gone;  prodigies  past  adolescence,  he  had  learned,  did  not 
turn  crowned  heads.  His  dear  mother  had  died  in  the  course  of  an 
expensive  job-hunting  junket  that  took  him  to  Paris  the  year  before.  At 
his  father's  behest  he  had  come  back  to  the  home  town  he  hated  and 
an  employer  he  hated  even  more.  He  could  see  no  way  out  of  his 
bondage  to  the  latter,  the  contemptible  Archbishop  Hieronymus  von 
Colloredo.  Moreover,  in  Mozart's  absence  the  soprano  he  loved  so 
desperately  and  so  inexplicably  had  not  comported  herself  as  a  fantasy 
fiancee  should;  his  unrequited  ardor  turned  to  abject  despair  at  the 
news  that  she  had  transferred  her  affections  to  a  mere  actor.  And  all 
the  while  his  relationship  with  his  parent  was  worsening;  however  well- 
meaning  he  may  have  been  the  martinetish  Leopold  kept  inviting  an 
open  break,  and  soon  he  would  have  it.  In  short,  Mozart's  spirits  never 
had  been  lower  than  they  were  on  the  threshold  of  his  twenty-fourth 
year;  and  whatever  smidgen  of  emotional  security  he  had  ever  enjoyed 
was  all  at  once  blowing  away  like  the  sand  it  was  built  on. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 

December  1  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE 


The  miracle  of  Mozart  is  that  none  of  this  anxiety  is  manifest  in  the 
music  he  composed  in  1779.  Instead,  his  'creative  faculties  assumed  a 
higher  aspect' — as  Rudolf  Gerber  put  it  with  accuracy,  if  not  felicity,  in 
his  foreword  to  the  Eulenburg  score  of  K.  334.  Indeed,  a  case  could  be 
made  for  the  proposition  that  there  was  a  causal  ratio  of  sorts  between 
the  composer's  busy  burgeoning  and  the  troubles  that  assailed  him 
from  within  and  without.  The  more  outrageous  his  vicissitudes,  the 
more  his  genius  was  unloosed.  It  was  as  if,  in  retreating  further  and 
further  into  his  psyche,  Mozart  was  ever  more  strongly  impelled  to 
declare  his  independence  artistically. 

Whatever  the  validity  of  this  high-flown  hypothesis,  its  clinical  tone 
seems  somehow  inappropriate  to  so  straightforward  an  expression  of 
vitality  as  the  one-movement  Symphony  in  G  dated  April  26  1779. 
Mozart  wrote  this  piece  in  Salzburg,  yes;  but  here  is  incontestable  proof 
that  his  musical  mind  was  elsewhere.  It  discloses  not  a  trace  of  the 
influences  that  had  permeated  his  work  prior  to  the  ill-fated  French 
trip.  The  estimable  Georges  de  Saint-Foix  remarked  of  it  that  'if  he  had 
continued  to  write  in  this  style  one  would  have  been  almost  justified  in 
saying  that  Gluck  or  Gossec  had  definitely  replaced  Michael  or  Josef 
Haydn  in  his  heart!  ....  but  we  may  well  believe  that,  back  in  this 
narrow  and  backward  town  that  he  disliked,  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  give  his  compatriots  some  idea  of  both  Parisian  tastes 
and  his  own  improved  abilities  .  .  .  .' 

Alfred  Einstein  was  convinced  that  Mozart  meant  the  K.  318  to  be  the 
Overture  for  his  aforementioned  Singspiel  (a  la  francaise)  K.  344.  Ein- 
stein detected  a  'thematic  dualism'  in  the  commanding  loudness  of  the 
tutti  and  the  pleading  softness  of  the  strings;  to  him  these  signified  the 
Sultan  Soliman  and  the  heroine,  respectively,  of  Zaide.  Also:  'An  an- 
dante built  into  the  sonata-form  movement,  in  the  main  key,  character- 
izes or  symbolizes  the  love  idyll  of  the  Singspiel.  Finally,  to  clinch  the 
matter,  Mozart  indicated  the  "Turkish"  character  of  the  opera  in  the 
final  measures  of  the  overture  just  as  clearly  as  he  did  later  in  Die 
Entfuhrung.' 

These  musicological  divagations  need  not  and  should  not  detain  the 
listener,  and  doubtless  will  not.  The  K.  318  is  more  overture-like  than 
symphonic  in  layout,  but  that  hardly  reflects  on  Mozart's  command  of 
the  larger  form;  he  had  demonstrated  that  mastery  once  and  for  all  in 
the  immediately  preceding  K.  297  (the  'Paris',  so  called  because  it  was 
written  there).  In  its  vigor  and  its  rhetoric  the  K.  318  is  thoroughly 
symphonic,  aggressively  so  in  the  opening  pages  and  in  the  subsequent 
return  of  the  bold  A//egro  spiritoso,  charmingly  so  in  the  Andante  that 
serves  as  a  welcome  respite.  The  closing  section  is  but  an  abridged 
repetition  of  the  Allegro  reworked  into  a  coda,  but  it  is  just  as  astonish- 
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ing  and  impressive  the  second  time  around.  Champion  that  he  was, 
when  Mozart  wanted  to  command  attention  he  had  only  to  flex  his 
mighty  muscle. 

Copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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ROBERTO  GERHARD 

Symphony  No.  4   ('New  York') 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Roberto  Gerhard  (pronounced  as  if  it  were  spelled  Gerard)  was  born  on  Septem- 
ber 25  1896  in  Vails,  Catalonia,  near  Tarragona,  Spain;  he  died  on  January  5, 
1970  in  Cambridge,  England.  The  Symphony  No.  4  was  commissioned  as  part  of 
the  125th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  which  gave  the 
work's  first  performance  on  December  14  1967,  William  Steinberg  conducting. 
During  the  summer  of  1961,  Gerhard  was  a  guest  teacher  of  composition  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tanglewood.  The  present  performances  of  his  Fourth 
Symphony  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  four  flutes  (third  and  fourth  doubling  piccolos),  four  oboes, 
four  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  four 
trombones,  tuba,  two  harps,  celeste,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  vibraphone,  xylo- 
phone, marimba,  cymbals,  wood-blocks,  tambourines,  crotales,  timbales, 
triangle,  tom-toms,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  claves,  tubular  bells,  temple  bells,  tam- 
tam, strings. 

Colin  Davis  has  recorded  the  Symphony  No.  4,  along  with  Gerhard's 
Violin  Concerto,  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  Argo  label 
(ZRG  701). 

My  favourite  listener  is  the  one  who  does 
not  read  explanatory  programme-notes. 
My  ideal  listener  is  the  one  who  does  not 
even  read  the  score  (during  the  perform- 
ance)— should  he  happen  to  have  one. 

— Roberto  Gerhard 

Roberto  Gerhard's  'I  stand  by  the  sound  of  my  music'  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  quoted  remarks  of  one  of  the  twentieth  century's  least  played 
major  composers.  It  is  a  statement  that  echoes  Schoenberg's  'My  works 
are  twelve-note  compositions,  not  twelve-note  compositions.'  But  Ger- 
hard— a  one-time  Schoenberg  pupil  who  developed  his  own  highly 
complex  application  of  serial  procedure — was  even  more  disdainful  than 
his  teacher  of  analysis — analysis,  that  is,  as  an  adjunct  to  Music  Appre- 
ciation. Not  only  was  it  futile,  he  felt,  but  it  got  in^the  way  of  listening, 
and  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  literate  and  readable  of  composers, 
he  declined  in  most  cases  to  provide  program  notes  for  his  works.  His 
polite  but  firm  declinations,  however,  make  enlightening  reading,  and 
one  such  refusal  became,  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  a  program  note  for  the 
Fourth  Symphony.  In  connection  with  its  premiere  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Gerhard  wrote  to  Edward  Downes:  'With  all  respect  for 
the  unquestionable  good-will  of  the  programme-note  writer  whose  aim 
is  to  "help  the  audience" — as  distinct  from  the  mere  prestige-motive  of 
some  composers'  smoke-screen  or  firework  programme-notes — I  take 
leave  to  doubt  whether  the  sort  of  help  contemplated  is  possible.' 
Gerhard  went  on  to  make  the  following  remarks,  which  were  reprinted 
in  the  Philharmonic's  program  book: 

'My  favourite  listener  is  the  one  who  does  not  read  explanatory  pro- 
gramme-notes. My  ideal  listener  is  the  one  who  does  not  even  read  the 
score  (during  the  performance) — should  he  happen  to  have  one  .  .  . 
Understanding  comes  first,  knowledge  second,  not  the  other  way 
round.  No  single  bit  of  information  obtained  from  painstaking  analysis 
can  begin  to  make  sense  except  in  the  light  of  the  authentic,  imme- 


diate,  musical  experience  which  can  be  had,  here  and  now  in  the 
concert  hall,  simply  by  letting  it  take  place  .  .  .  The  live  performance  is 
the  moment  of  truth.  The  surest  way  to  miss  it  is  to  approach  the  work 
in  an  analytical  frame  of  mind  ...  I  respect  and  applaud  the  listener 
who  wishes  to  do  a  bit  of  analytical  home-work,  so  long  as  he  is 
prepared  to  do  it  at  home,  i.e.,  after,  not  during  the  event  ...  I  stand 
by  the  sound  of  my  music.  It  is  the  sound  that  must  make  the  sense  .  .  . 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  observe  how  things  cohere  on  the  surface, 
motivically  or  thematically;  it  is  not  so  easy,  but  far  more  rewarding,  to 
grasp  how  they  hang  together  on  a  deeper  level  than  the  observable 
.  .  .  The  final  enigma  of  the  essence — what  makes  art  good — will  always 
escape  through  the  densest  nets,  sieves  and  mini-micro  filters  of  the 
most  scrupulous  analytical  scrutiny.  But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  that 
dark  side  of  the  enigma:  what  the  composer  himself  understands  last 
(and  only  after  the  technical  ordeal  of  making  the  thing  is  over)  is  the 
very  first  thing  a  percipient  audience  grasps,  immediately  and  without 
help.  Experience  has  proved  that  to  me  time  and  again  .  .  .  "Hate  on 
first  hearing"  becomes  love  by  insight  on  second  chance — if  the  work  is 
any  good;  that  is  to  say,  if  not,  not,  of  course.' 

Gerhard's  remarks  have,  of  course,  deterred  neither  compulsive  ex- 
egetes  nor  compulsive  optimists — those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  believe 
that  the  tag  'tone  cluster',  for  example,  somehow  alters  the  sound  of  a 
tone  cluster;  those,  on  the  other,  who  believe  that  reading  about  music 
somehow  cures  lazy  listening  habits.  But  Gerhard  meant  what  he  said, 
not  only  in  the  context  of  a  first  hearing  but  in  the  context  of  any 
performance.  He  was  a  composer  who  did  not  shrink  from  writing 
about  music — extensively  and  brilliantly,  one  may  add — but  analysis  of 
the  program  note  variety  was  another  matter,  and  its  general  useless- 
ness  was  a  theme  that  recurs  again  and  again  in  his  articles.  'The  new 
patterns  that  are  emerging,'  he  once  wrote,  'are  a  challenge  with  which, 
I  feel  sure,  the  listener  can  cope;  he  does  not  have  to  have  them 
"explained"  to  him.  I  couldn't  explain,  in  the  first  place,  if  I  had  to;  and 
I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  Gertrude  Stein  is  on  record  as  having  once  said  of 
Ezra  Pound:  "He's  a  village-explainer.  If  you  are  a  village,  well  and  good. 
If  not,  not."  I  have  never  thought  of  my  audiences  as  "villages."' 

So  what  can  a  program  note  writer — a  village-explainer,  as  it  were — do 
if  his  'good  will'  is  to  remain  'unquestionable'  and  if  his  respect  for  the 
composer  is  to  remain  intact?  Well,  he  can  point  out  his  own  en- 
thusiasm, he  can  describe  a  few  general  characteristics  of  the  work  at 
hand,  and  he  can  provide  some  background  information  which  may  be 
interesting  of  itself.  To  begin,  then,  and  to  state  the  matter  baldly, 
Gerhard's  Fourth  Symphony  is  a  unique  and  powerful  work  by  one  of 
this  century's  most  original  composers.  It  is  a  work  so  coruscatingly 
brilliant,  so  enjoyable  on  first  hearing,  that  the  listener,  conditioned  to 
struggle  with  things  modern,  may  doubt  his  reaction.  How  could  any- 
thing so  contemporary  be  so  appealing?  How  could  anything  so  appeal- 
ing have  any  substance?  It  is  a  pleasant  reversal  of  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  our  contemporary  listening  experiences,  one  that  has  the  salutary 
effect  of  restoring  our  faith  in  first  impressions,  of  letting  us  acknowl- 
edge our  feelings,  of  permitting  us  finally  to  say  yes  or  no  to  new  music. 

As  to  doubts  of  its  substance,  the  listener  may  be  suspicious  of  the 
work's  surface  brilliance.  Gerhard  takes  as  his  starting  point  the  ideas  of 
collage  and  mosaic,  the  juxtaposition  and  superimposition  of  con- 
trasting colors  and  densities.  Substance — if  by  that  we  mean  the  ex- 
pansion, development  and  resolution  of  recognizable  thematic  material 
in  contrast  with  other  recognizable  thematic  material — it  has,  but  it  is  a 
substance  that  does  not  force  itself  upon  our  attention.  At  any  given 
moment,  texture — the  quality  of  the  sound — is  likely  to  be  the  chief 
reality.  The  Symphony's  melodic  substance  consists  primarily  of  a  sense 
of  theme,  of  a  generalized  melodic  contour  which  is  often  allied  to  a 
specific  instrumental  sound.  Generalized,  yet  strongly  enough  character- 
ized so  that  extension,  variation  and  combination  become  discernible. 
Thus,  the  work  has,  in  effect,  two  structures:  one  a  glittering  tessellated 
surface,  the  other  a  structure  of  related  fast  sections — interspersed  with 
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episodes  of  contrasting  character — which  serve  the  functions  of  ex- 
position, development  and  recapitulation.  The  one  is  brilliant  and  ob- 
vious and  the  other  less  so,  but  it  is  nevertheless  along  the  lines  of  the 
classical  symphony  principle — the  dramatic  interplay  of  contrasting 
ideas — that  Gerhard  presents  his  argument. 

In  most  of  Gerhard's  music — even  that,  like  the  Fourth  Symphony, 
written  in  his  final  and  most  advanced  style — there  is  a  strong  Spanish 
element.  The  most  obvious  instance  in  the  'New  York'  Symphony  is  the 
staccato  fanfare  for  four  trumpets  which  serves  as  the  main  idea  of  a 
scherzo-like  section  at  about  the  midway  point.  Erupting  out  of  a  con- 
text of  percussion  noise,  indeterminately  pitched  chords  and  a  timpani 
glissando,  the  fanfare  rivets  our  attention  with  its  incongruousness.  It  is 
as  though  we  suddenly  find  ourslves  in  the  world  of  the  zarzuela  or  any 
number  of  Spanish  rhapsodies.  What  Gerhard  has  done,  in  fact,  is  to 
evoke  a  remembrance  of  a  world  which,  despite  his  thirty  years'  resi- 
dence in  England,  he  never  forgot.  Born  of  a  Swiss-German  father  and  a 
French  mother,  he  grew  up  in  Catalonia,  a  part  of  Spain  with  a  strong 
tradition — both  cultural  and  linguistic — of  local  patriotism.  Gerhard 
identified  closely  with  that  fiercely  independent  spirit,  developing  a 
temperamental  affinity  with  the  people,  their  language,  culture  and 
history.  It  was  an  affinity  that  survived  not  only  in  his  outlook  and 
philosophy  but  in  his  music  as  well.  He  began  his  musical  studies  on  his 
own  and  later  became  a  piano  pupil  of  the  ardently  nationalistic  Gran- 
ados.  Then  he  studied  composition  with  Felipe  Pedrell,  the  Catalonian 
scholar  and  composer  who  was  also  de  Falla's  teacher.  Gerhard  seemed 
destined  to  become  yet  another  Spanish  nationalist  composer,  but,  with 
characteristic  independence,  he  went  to  Vienna  in  1923  where  he  stud- 
ied until  1925  with  Schoenberg,  whom  he  then  followed  to  Berlin  for 
three  more  years  of  study.  Upon  his  return  to  Spain,  he  became  in- 
volved in  literary  and  academic  pursuits — in  addition  to  composing, 
which  he  did  in  a  style  that  allied  Schoenberg's  methods  to  a  distinctly 
Spanish  idiom.  He  might  have  become  a  comfortably  established  acade- 
mician but  for  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  his  intense  dislike  of  the 
Franco  regime  and  what  it  stood  for.  At  the  invitation  of  the  eminent 
British  scholar  Edward  Dent,  he  went  to  live  in  Cambridge,  England,  in 
1938.  As  with  Stravinsky,  Bartok  and  Schoenberg,  his  exile  was  one  that 
would  last  the  rest  of  his  life.  Eventually  he  came  to  think  of  himself  as 
a  Britisher,  but  this  twelve-tone  trained  emigre  of  Swiss-German- 
French  descent  and  Spanish-Catalan  background  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  twentieth  century  composers.  It  was 
a  cosmopolitanism  that  brought  with  it  an  artistic  dilemma,  for  it 
necessitated  the  integration  of  polar  opposites:  a  Latin  background 
which  favored  sonic  surface — rhythm  and  color — and  a  Germanic  tra- 
dition which  stressed  the  primacy  of  structure — the  ordering  of  musi- 
cal ideas.  Eventually,  from  1965  onwards,  he  would  arrive  at  a  style 
that  reconciled  these  disparate  elements  of  his  background.  It  was  a 
style  that  was  uniquely  his  own,  a  style  in  which  texture — the  contrast 
or  combination  of  sonic  materials — was  as  much  an  aspect  of  form  as 
was  thematic  process.  It  was  an  evolution  that  allowed  him  to  redisco- 
ver his  initial  impulses,  and  it  came  as  a  'late  flowering'  comparable  to 
that  of  Verdi  in  his  final  opera,  Falstaff.  The  listener  will  find  some- 
thing of  the  mastery  and  exuberance  of  that  late  masterpiece  in  Ger- 
hard's Fourth  Symphony. 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ 


Tristia     Op.  18 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote-Saint-Andre  on  December  11  1803;  he  died  on 
March  8  1869  in  Paris.  Colin  Davis,  whose  present  performances  of  Tristia  with 
the  Orchestra  are  the   Boston   Symphony's  first,   has   recorded   the  Meditation 


I 


religieuse  and  La  mort  d'Ophelie  with  the  St  Anthony  Singers  and  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  for  Editions  de  L'Oiseau-Lyre  (SOL  304). 

Tristia  is  a  group  of  three  short  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  the 
earliest  of  which,  Meditation  religieuse,  was  completed  in  Rome  on 
August  4  1831.  The  other  two,  La  mort  d'Ophelie  and  Marche 
Funebre  pour  la  derniere  scene  d'Hamlet,  date,  respectively,  from  July  4 
1848,  London,  and  September  22  1848,  Paris.  In  1850,  Berlioz  pub- 
lished the  pieces  as  a  set,  apparently  feeling  that  the  textual  theme  of 
death  justified  such  a  grouping.  The  title  was  borrowed  from  Ovid's 
Tristia  ('Sad  Pieces'),  a  quotation  from  which — '  .  .  .  qui  videris  ill  as  de 
lacrymis  factas  sentiet  esse  meas' — Berlioz  used  as  an  epigraph  for  the 
first  work  of  the  set. 

The  Meditation  is  a  dignified  and  serious  work,  noble  and  restrained, 
quietly  intense,  one  might  say.  Musically,  one  of  its  most  striking  fea- 
tures is  the  beautifully  contrived  orchestral  diminuendo  near  the  end,  a 
fading-away  which  concludes  with  horn  calls  against  a  background  of 
muted  strings.  The  text  is  after  the  second  of  Thomas  Moore's  Sacred 
Songs,  'This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,'  a  poem  which  offers  Heaven  as 
recompense  for  the  transitoriness  of  earthly  values.  The  translation 
printed  below  is  a  re-Englishing  of  Berlioz'  French  translation. 


Marche  funebre  pour  la  derniere  scene  d'Hamlet     Op.  18,  No.  3 

The  instrumentation  for  this  work  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, four  horns,  four  bassoons,  trumpet,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  six 
side  drums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  timpani  and  strings.  Berlioz  stipulates 
that  the  chorus,  drums,  cymbals  and  tam-tam  'should  be  placed  behind  the 
scenes  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Orchestra.'  His  original  instructions  also 
call  at  the  climactic  point  for  'volley  firing  at  the  back  of  the  stage.' 

Berlioz'  Funeral  March  for  the  last  scene  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  is  an 
extraordinarily  effective  work  that  has  received  an  unfortunate  and 
unaccountable  lack  of  attention  from  conductors.  Nobly  conceived  and 
deeply  moving,  it  is,  in  effect,  an  orchestral  work,  the  chorus  being 
confined  to  a  series  of  'Ah's'  vocalized  in  octaves.  The  death  of  Berlioz' 
father  during  the  composition  of  the  March  no  doubt  contributed  to 
the  intense  feeling  of  the  music.  Prefacing  the  score  are  the  final  lines 
of  the  play,  the  speech  of  Fortinbras  which  begins,  'Let  four  captains 
bear  Hamlet  like  a  soldier  to  the  stage.  .  .  .' 
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Meditation  religieuse     Op.  18,  No.  1 

Berlioz  dedicated  this  work  to  Prince  Eugen  von  Sayn-Wittgenstein.  It  was  origi- 
nally scored  for  seven  wind  instruments,  but  in  1849  Berlioz  rescored  the  Medi- 
tation for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bassoons  and  strings. 

Berlioz  wrote  the  Meditation  religieuse  as  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight.  He  was  living  at  the  time  in  Rome,  where  he  had  recently  taken 
up  residence  as  the  winner  of  the  Institut  de  France's  Prix  de  Rome.  It 
was  an  award  he  had  eagerly  sought  since  1826,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
his  until  1830 — and  then  not  for  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  written 
during  that  same  year,  but  for  a  musically  slender  and  now  forgotten 
cantata,  Sardanapzle,  a  work  with  which  he  cynically  but  accurately 
gauged  the  taste  of  the  jury  in  charge  of  the  awards.  Having  won  the 
Prix  and  its  accompanying  pension,  Berlioz  must  have  anticipated  a 
period  of  unhampered  creative  freedom,  but  it  was  not  to  be  so.  The 
musical  culture  of  Italy  inspired  him  not  at  all,  and  while  he  found  the 
atmosphere  and  color  of  the  country  attractive,  it  was  only  in  a  few  of 
his  later  works  that  such  impressions  found  any  musical  expression.  He 
yearned  to  be  in  Paris,  whose  culture  and  fast  intellectual  pace  were 
much  better  suited  tp  his  temperament,  but  the  conditions  of  the  Prix 
required  him  to  live  in  Rome. 

One  of  the  few  works  to  emerge  from  his  enforced  Italian  sojourn  was 
the  Meditation  religieuse,  a  short  piece  for  six-part  mixed  chorus  and 
an  ensemble  of  seven  wind  instruments.  In  1849,  Berlioz  rescored  the 
work  for  full  orchestra,  for  inclusion  in  the  Tristia  triptych,  and  it  is  in 
the  second  version  that  it  is  being  given  at  these  performances. 


La  mort  d'Ophelie     Op.  18,  No.  2 

Dedicated  to  Prince  Eugen  von  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  The  Death  of  Ophelia  was 
originally  a  song  for  soloist  with  piano  accompaniment.  Berlioz  shortly  afterwards 
rescored  it  for  a  two-part  women's  chorus  and  an  orchestra  of  two  flutes,  two 
clarinets,  English  horn,  three  horns  and  strings. 

Berlioz  wrote  La  mort  d'Ophelie  in  London,  where  in  1847  he  had 
accepted  a  position  as  conductor  of  opera  at  Drury  Lane.  The  engage- 
ment was  unsatisfactory — he  hated  having  to  direct  such  works  as  Doni- 
zetti's Linda  di  Chamounix — and  mercifully  short-lived,  owing  to  the 
company's  financial  failure.  Shortly  before  returning  to  Paris  in  1848,  he 
wrote  La  mort  d'Ophelie,  whose  wistful  music  recalls  some  of  the 
tenderest  pages  of  an  earlier  work,  Romeo  et  Juliette  of  1839.  The  text, 
by  his  friend  Ernest  Legouve,  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Queen's  speech  in 
Hamlet:  'There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook.' 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ 

Sara  la  Baigneuse     Op.  11 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

The  instrumentation:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  timpani,  strings. 

Sara  the  Bather,  which  dates  from  1834,  was  originally  conceived  as  a 
choral  ballad  with  piano  accompaniment.  Berlioz  orchestrated  the  ac- 
companiment in  1850,  when  he  also  made  an  arrangement  of  the  vocal 
parts  for  two  solo  voices.  The  version  heard  in  these  performances 
employs  three  choruses,  one  for  mixed  voices,  a  second  for  female  and 
a  third  for  male  voices.  A  Leipzig  performance  in  1854  offended  Ger- 
man sensibilities  with  its  description  of  Sara  slipping  naked  out  of  her 
bath.  Berlioz'  treatment  of  Victor  Hugo's  text,  however,  is  the  epitome 
of  musical  delicacy. 


- 
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HECTOR  BERLIOZ 

'Chasse  Royale  et  Orage'  ('Royal  Hunt  and  Tempest'), 
Symphonie  Descriptive,  from  Part  II  of  'Les  Troyens' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Berlioz  was  born  in  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere)  on  December  11  1803;  he  died  in 
Paris  on  March  9  1869.  Les  Troyens  was  composed  between  1856  and  1858. 
Berlioz  divided  it  into  two  parts,  La  Prise  de  Troie  and  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage. 
The  'Royal  Hunt  and  Storm'  is  an  instrumental  interlude  in  the  second  part.  Les 
Troyens  a  Carthage,  consisting  of  five  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  November  4  1863.  The  first  opera,  The  Capture  of  Troy, 
was  never  heard  by  its  composer.  Felix  Mottl  conducted  the  full  opera  Les 
Troyens  on  two  successive  evenings,  December  6  and  7  1890,  at  Carlsruhe.  La 
Prise  de  Troie  was  performed  in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  November  15  1899. 

Les  Troyens  as  a  whole  had  its  first  performance  in  English  at  Glasgow,  March  18 
and  19  1935.  A  revival  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  June,  1957,  brought  the 
whole  opera  into  an  evening's  performance,  encompassed  (with  a  few  cuts)  in 
five  hours.  Sir  John  Gielgud  directed  the  production  and  Rafael  Kubelik  con- 
ducted. The  first  stage  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  New 
England  Opera  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Boris  Goldovsky,  March  27  1955 
(considerably  reduced  in  length). 

The  'Descriptive  Symphony'  was  conducted  at  the  concerts  of  this  Orchestra  by 
Henri  Rabaud,  February  28  1919,  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  January  20  1928,  by 
Charles  Munch,  October  3-4,  1952,  and  February  6-7,  1959. 

The  operatic  production  calls  for  stage  action  and  a  mixed  chorus.  The  orches- 
tration is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  cornets,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

Berlioz  intended  his  'Royal  Hunt  and  Storm'  to  depict  the  moment  in 
the  opera  when  Aeneas  and  Dido  are  driven  by  a  storm  which  Venus 
has  contrived  into  a  cave  where  their  love  is  consummated.  Virgil  cov- 
ers it  with  singular  brevity  in  the  following  lines  of  the  Aeneid,  Book 
IV: 

Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 

Devenient  .  .  . 

Hie  Hymenaeus  erit. 

According  to  the  stage  directions,  Naiads  are  seen  'sporting  among  the 
reeds.'  A  hunting  fanfare  frightens  and  disperses  them.  The  hunter  is 
seen  but  with  the  coming  of  the  storm  he  takes  shelter.  'A  thunderbolt 
falls,  shatters  an  oak  and  fires  it,  whereupon  sylvan  creatures  and  Satyrs 
brandish  the  blazing  branches  as  nuptial  torches.'  The  cries  of  nymphs 
are  heard  calling  prophetically  'Italy!  Italy!'  The  tempest  dies  away  with 
a  last  echo  of  the  hunting  call.  The  cries  of  'Italie'  are  of  the  greatest 
significance  to  a  listener  immediately  aware  of  the  whole  opera.  The 
founding  of  a  new  empire  is  the  destiny,  the  solemn  obligation  laid 
upon  the  Trojan  host,  and  the  same  cry  precedes  the  appearance  of  the 
ghosts  of  the  slain  heroes  of  Troy  to  warn  the  diverted  Aeneas  of  his 
mission. 

Berlioz  probably  had  a  special  intent  in  naming  this  a  'Descriptive 
Symphony.'  It  does  not  find  a  suitable  place  in  the  succession  of  acts, 
but  is  rather  a  separate  tone  poem,  drawing  the  crux  of  the  tragedy 
into  a  sort  of  separate  musical  entity.  Ernest  Newman  has  pointed  out 
how  the  episode  so  succinctly  described  by  Virgil  is  'the  point  of  su- 
preme tension  and  supreme  significance.  These  qualities  it  derives  from 
the  fact  that  the  now  unbalanced  Dido  decides  to  marry  Aeneas,  so 
making  him  King  of  Carthage.  With  this  resolution  Dido  has  signed  her 
own  death  warrant:  Carthage,  we  are  given  clearly  to  understand,  will 
not  tolerate  a  Trojan  king,  while  the  plan  does  not  agree  with  the  artful 
schemes  of  either  of  the  double-dealing  goddesses,  Juno  and  Venus.  So 
Dido  has  let  herself  be  caught  in  a  net  from  which  she  cannot  escape. 
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bo/ton  univer/itv 
i  celebrity  /erie/ 

WALTER  PIERCE,  Managing  Director 


TUES 


.M. 


NOV.  12, 13  vvED  8PF 

MUSIC  HALL  268  Tremont  St. 
423-3300 

SWAN  LAKE  fun  -length 

ROaftL 
SWEDISH 
EftLLET 

WITH  FULL  CORPS  DE  BALLET 
AND   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


SUN.  NOV.  17  at  3 
SYMPHONY  HALL— CO  6  1492 

$7.50,  $6.50,  $5.    $4. 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

World  Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 
BEETHOVEN   PROGRAM 

F  minor  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  1 
C  minor  Sonata,  Op.   Ill 
Oiabelli   Variations 

Steinway   Piano 


SAT.  NOV.  23, 8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  — KE  6-2412 

$7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50 

An  Extraordinary  Recital 

PETER  PEARS 

Famous  English  Tenor 

MURRAY  PERAHIA 

Outstanding  Pianist 

Schubert,  Five  Songs 
Schumann,  Liederkreis,  Op.  39 
Britten,  Poet's  Echo,  Op.  76 
&  Four  English  Folk  Songs 


SAT.  NOV.  30, 8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  — KE  6-2412 

$7.,  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 

MAURICE  ANDRE 

Famous  Trumpet  Virtuoso  & 

WUERTTEMBERG 
CHAMBER  ORCH. 

Jorg  Faerber,  Conductor 

Handel,  Concerto  Grosso, 

Op.  6,  No.  1 

Bach.  E  major  Violin  Concerto 

Concerto  for  Three  Violins 

Albinoni,  Trumpet  Concerto 

Tartini,Dma\orTrumpet 


The  shades  of  Priam,  Hector  and  other  Trojan  heroes  for  the  last  time 
exhort  Aeneas  to  fulfill  his  Roman  destiny.  He  obeys,  and  Dido  is 
doomed.' 

From  the  first,  Berlioz  had  doubts  about  the  suitability  of  this  'Sym- 
phony' within  the  opera.  He  wrote  on  the  manuscript:  'In  case  the 
theatre  is  not  big  enough  to  allow  the  animated  and  grand  stage  busi- 
ness of  this  interlude,  if  one  cannot  obtain  chorus  women  to  run  about 
the  stage  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  chorus  men  dressed  as  Fauns  and 
Satyrs  to  indulge  themselves  in  grotesque  gambols  ...  if  the  firemen 
are  afraid  of  fire,  the  machinists  afraid  of  water,  the  director  afraid  of 
everything,  this  symphony  should  be  wholly  suppressed.  Furthermore 
for  a  good  performance  a  powerful  orchestra,  one  seldom  found  in 
opera  houses,  is  necessary.' 

His  misgivings  were  justified.  At  the  first  performance  in  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  according  to  Berlioz'  Memoirs,  'the  interlude  of  the  chase  was 
wretchedly  managed.  They  gave  me  a  painted  torrent  instead  of  several 
real  waterfalls;  the  dancing  Satyrs  were  represented  by  a  group  of  little 
twelve-year-old  girls;  they  did  not  hold  the  burning  branches,  for  the 
firemen  objected  from  fear  of  fire.  The  Nymphs  did  not  run  wildly 
across  the  forest,  shouting  "Italy!";  the  female  chorus  was  placed  in  the 
wings  and  their  cries  were  not  heard  in  the  hall;  the  thunder  was 
scarcely  heard  when  the  bolt  fell,  although  the  orchestra  was  small  and 
feeble.  The  machinist  demanded  at  least  forty  minutes  to  shift  the 
scene  after  this  pitiful  parody.'  The  interlude  as  a  concert  number  with- 
out these  visual  distractions  has  had  a  different  fate. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Mu- 
sical Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert 
performance  of  Don  Giovanni.  This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin 
Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Musical  Director  of 
the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his  debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in 
Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  He  directed  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic in  the  German  premiere  of  Britten's  War  Requiem,  and  in  the 
1962-1963  season  led  the  London  Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  japan 
and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  now 
divides  his  time  in  England  among  Covent  Garden,  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  where  he  was  recently  appointed  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor, and  guest  appearances  with  the  B.B.C.  Among  the  world's  lead- 
ing orchestras  he  has  conducted  are  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Phila- 
delphia, the  Montreal  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  he  has  conducted  performances  of  Peter  Grimes,  Wozzeck, 
and  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  Colin  Davis  records  exclusively  for  Phono- 
gram. 


THE  CHORUS 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  under  the  direction 
of  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  has  contributed  significantly  to  Boston's 
musical  life,  and  has  become  known  internationally  through  its  tours 
and  recordings.  Composed  of  students  from  all  departments  of  the 
Conservatory,  the  chorus  has  a  full  and  varied  program  each  season.  It 
has  sung  several  world  premieres,  including  works  by  Irving  Fine  and 
Daniel  Pinkham,  and  introduced  several  others  to  America,  Bernstein's 
Kaddish  and  Bruckner's  E  minor  Mass  among  them.  Gunther  Schuller, 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron  Copland  are  some  of  the  composers  who 
have  conducted  the  chorus.  For  the  past  twenty-three  years  the  Chorus 
has  sung  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  each  season,  and  has 
made  many  recordings  with  the  Orchestra  for  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  In  recent  seasons  the  Chorus  has  sung  in  performances 
and  recordings  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9,  conducted  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf;  of  Carl  Orffs  Carmina  Burana,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa;  of 
Debussy's  Nocturnes  and  Ravel's  Suite  No.  2  from  Daphnis  et  Ch/oe, 
conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado;  and  of  Hoist's  The  Planets,  conducted 
by  William  Steinberg.  Since  1972  the  Chorus  has  appeared  with  the 
Orchestra  in  performances  of  Berlioz'  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Stravinsky's  Les 
noces,  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Ch/oe,  Verdi's  Requiem,  Monteverdi's  Vespro 
Delia  Beata  Vergine,  Hoist's  The  Hymn  of  )esus  and  Schoenberg's  Mod- 
erner  Psalm.  John  Schechter,  Associate  Conductor,  has  assisted  Lorna 
Cooke  de  Varon  in  the  preparation  of  the  chorus  for  the  present  per- 
formances. 


Lonely  People 
Need  Your 
Friendship 

BE  A 

VOLUNTEER  CASE  AIDE 

GIVE  4  HOURS  A  WEEK 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

ONGOING  PROFESSIONAL 

SUPERVISION. 

Boston  State  Hospital 

Phone:    436-6000    X225 


*Hht 


\J\jK<-j*jrd- 


it's 
the 


real  thing 

Bottled  under  the  authority  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company  of  Boston. 


"A  touch  of  Old  Mexico" 

serving  the  finest  cuisine  from 
Mexico  City.  Open  Tues.  thru 
Sun.  6-11  p.m. 

Mexican  beer  and  wine. 

91 4A  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
Tel.  262  0909 
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There's  a  certain  mystery 
attached  to  the  very  finest  furs. 

They  magnify  your  presence 
like  nothing  else  you  can  wear. 

In  Boston,  the  very  finest  furs 
are  at  Ludwig. 


Finer  furs 


(0]D.LUDWIg^ 

Contemporary  furs  and  leathers. 


Newbury  St.  Eighteen,  Boston. 


QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedframes,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COLLAGE,  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble  of  Boston,  presents  its  first 
concert  of  the  season  on  Sunday  November  17  at  8  o'clock.  Sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Contemporary  Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  by  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, the  concert  will  be  a  program  of  20th  century  music,  featuring 
the  American  premiere  of  Peter  Maxwell  Davies'  Missa  Super  L'Homme 
Arme. 

Composed  of  a  number  of  Boston  Symphony  players,  Collage's  mem- 
bers include  Frank  Epstein,  percussion;  Ronald  Feldman,  cello;  Paul 
Fried,  flute;  Joan  Heller,  soprano;  Christopher  Kies,  piano;  Ronald 
Knudsen,  violin;  Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet;  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass.  The 
concert  on  November  17  will  take  place  at  the  Contemporary  Gallery  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Admission  is  $2  and  $4,  and  tickets  are 
available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  door  one  hour  prior  to  the  concert. 
For  information  call  267-9300. 


On  Wednesday,  November  27  RONALD  BARRON,  Boston  Symphony 
trombonist  and  principal  trombone  of  the  Boston  Pops,  will  appear  as 
guest  soloist  with  the  New  Hampshire  Philharmonic  in  a  performance  of 
Gordon  Jacob's  Trombone  Concerto.  The  concert  will  take  place  at  8 
o'clock  at  the  Carousel  Room  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Earlier  this  fall  Ronald  Barron  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  Munich  In- 
tenational  ARD  Competition.  His  performance  of  Frank  Martin's  Ballade 
for  Trombone  and  Orchestra  in  the  Munich  Herkulessaal  earned  him 
praise  in  the  Munich  newspapers  for  an  'intelligent,  technically  brilliant, 
substantial'  interpretation.  'He  made  us  forget,'  wrote  the  critic  of  the 
Suddeutsche  Zeitung,  'that  the  recent  emancipation  of  solo  wind  in- 
struments suffered  from  undemanding  performance  standards.' 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  December  12  1974  at  8.30 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT     conductor 
MIRIAM  FRIED     violin 


BRAHMS 


Academic  Festival  Overture  op.  80 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  op.  77 


'Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  15  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  16  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
PETER  SERKIN    piano 


HAYDN 


SCHOENBERG 


♦BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  B  in  B  flat  Major 


Piano  Concerto  op.  42 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.35.  The  Orchestra 
will  be  on  tour  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November 
21  and  22. 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &    *RCA  RECORDS 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor' 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 
Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet) 

RAVEL 

Bolero 

Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte  (Pavane  for  a 

dead  infanta) 

La  Valse 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  438 
DG/2530  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


RCA  LSC  2664 


RCA/LSC  3315 


™  DUCBZ/n 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

V»ce  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporafe  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 


vs 


CHARLES  RIVER 


RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


11. 

12. 

13. 

*14. 

15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21, 

22 
23 

24 
25 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2C 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 

*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House    41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music         York  College  of  the 
Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (617:)  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


i  assachusetts    IW1  usic 
E  ducators     A.  ssociation 


aking     1W1  usic 
E  veryone's     J%  rt 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  concert's  end. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  galleries  from 
the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
throughout  the  1974-1975  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions  include 
contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and  technique  by 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  international  fame.  During 
the  month  of  November  BOSTON  VISUAL  ARTS  UNION  of  3  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  is  presenting  the  exhibit.  An  organization  of  more  than 
700  Boston  area  artists,  the  BVAU  Gallery  is  a  realization  made  possible 
by  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts Council  on  the  Arts,  as  well  as  grants  from  private  founda- 
tions and  generous  donations  from  Friends  of  the  Union. 

All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale.  Inquiries  regarding  the  art 
should  be  made  directly  to  the  gallery. 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


cpV  f  «H 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II   AM      -     10  PM 

10  II  BOSWORTH  ST    BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1:00  P.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Bostons  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9P.M.-2A.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 


LRdfclENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Bostons 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


A  perfect 
prelude. 

The 

complete 

coda. 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


Plan 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please 
call  Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  30  New- 
bury Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02116,  telephone  (617)  267-7110.  In 
New  York  contact  A.  J.  Landau  Inc., 
527  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  telephone  (212)  371- 
1818. 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and    . 

Jewel  ry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


-■li  i» 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 
CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 


9 


[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE    BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMTTD/E  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  1 8th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may    be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 


Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a 
specific  concert  should  telephone  Sym- 
phony Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reser- 
vations'. Requests  will  be  handled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since 
the  management  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed 
unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a  seat. 
Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be 
bought  and  collected  from  the  box  office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  program.  Tickets  not 
claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


This  Fall 


■    f 


Try  Soaring 


For  a  splendid  view  of  Nature's  Fall  Ritual 
visit  us  at  Plymouth  Airport,  Scenic  I 

Sailplane,  Biplane,  Airplane  Rides,  Rentals 
and  Instruction.  Yankee  Aviation.  I 

PLYMOUTH  AIRPORT.  PLYMOUTH  MASS.  •  OPEN  DAILY  —  ALL  YEAR  746-7337 


damage  i  nr  tteMarwnitra 


Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


EB 


/Into  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hi!  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
!  compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

370Comm  Ave  (across  B.U.I  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Pru)  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage,  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  (MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framingham 

Rome  1,  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St,  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St,  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St,  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St,  Providence  /  1289  Post  Road,  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension,  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St,  Dover 


TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert, 
but  can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  can- 
not come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orches- 
tra, you  help  the  other  members  of  the 
community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for 
resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year 
the  Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than 
$9,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tick- 
ets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available  for 
resale. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


J 


EXIT 

I 


I 


V 


I 


EXIT 


E^^S  e,it 
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Savifl^. 


Call  our  savings  Counselor—  482-0630 
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HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 


and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


When. 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FR  AM  INGHAM         879-1516 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 15 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec.,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Summer  News  of  the  Council  of  Friends 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  composed  of  twenty-four  Area  Councils  rep- 
resenting Boston  and  its  surrounding  communities.  It  was  formed  in 
May,  1966,  to  create  a  liaison  between  the  subscribers  and  the  Orches- 
tra, and  to  provide  the  Boston  Symphony  with  a  corps  of  volunteers  to 
organize  and  conduct  public  relations  events  for  the  subscribers.  The 
Council  also  provides  general  assistance  in  fund-raising  projects  and 
mailings;  hostesses  luncheons,  lectures  and  other  events;  and  serves  as 
guides  for  the  Symphony  Hall  Tours. 


DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent  of  Dover,  Former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Friends, 
and  Mrs  N.  Rice  Morss  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Stage  Door  Lecture  Com- 
mittee, enjoy  a  light  moment  while  addressing  invitations  to  the  Stage  Door 
Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Once  again,  the  Council  of  Friends  of  Tanglewood  graciously  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Boston  Council  to  attend  a  day  at  Tanglewood. 
Three  busloads  of  enthusiastic  Friends  left  from  Boston  on  August  14th. 
Daniel  Gustin,  Administrator  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  arranged 
to  have  all  the  facilities  of  the  Center  open  and  available  to  the  visiting 
Boston  Friends.  James  F.  Kiley,  Operations  Manager  of  Tanglewood, 
was  guest  speaker;  and  Music  Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  greeted  the  guests 
at  luncheon  in  the  tent.  Soon  after  Labor  Day,  the  first  of  many  meet- 
ings of  the  various  committees  of  the  Friends  took  place.  September 
10th  and  11th  found  the  Area  volunteers  addressing  invitations  to  the 
Stage  Door  Lectures  and  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  If  you  have  not 
yet  made  your  reservations  for  these  popular  events,  you  should  do  so 
immediately,  as  they  are  filled  quite  early.  September  10th  also  saw  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Program  Committee  and,  on  September  16th,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  Jane  Bradley,  held  the  first  monthly 
Steering  Committee  meeting. 

Further  News — The  Follow-up  Campaign  Committee  will  continue  to 
contact  subscribers  who  are  not  Friends.  A  gift  of  one  dollar  or  more 
makes  you  a  Friend  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  dollars  or  more  entitles  you  to 
participate  in  the  special  events  of  the  Friends.  The  Committee  will  be 
emphasizing  how  much  the  Boston  Symphony  depends  upon  the  yearly 
support  of  its  Friends,  and  hopes  many  more  will  join.  Numerous  other 
plans  for  bus  services,  for  the  Musical  Marathon  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th 
and  10th  of  March,  and  for  the  Symphony  Hall  Tours  are  also  being 
formulated. 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving    Boston   and   suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Services 
449-3590 


For  Rent  — 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gardner. 
Short  walk  to  town  and  to  prin- 
cipal hotels.  Weekly  rates:  $600 
Dec.  15  -  Apr.  15.  $300.  other 
times.  Write:  MediaRep  Center, 
30  Newbury  St.  Boston  02116 
(617)267-7110. 
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DesignResearch  cheers 
Swedish  natural  pine 


Design  Research's  new  pine  furniture  collection 
from  Sweden  is  the  most  exciting  furniture  value  we've 
seen  in  years.  And  it's  available  exclusively  at  Design 
Research. 

Designed  by  Niels  Bendtsen,  each  piece  in  the 
co-ordinated  collection  is  crafted  from  evenly  grained 
Swedish  hard  pine. 

Since  many  of  the  pieces  can  be  disassembled 
and  easily  moved,  they  are  especially  suitable  for  your 
first  apartment . .  .  sturdy  and  flexible  enough  to  furnish 
your  first  home! 

Because  the  natural  pine  is  protected  by  a 
durable  polyurethane  finish,  the  furniture  is  easy  to  care 
for.  Moreover,  the  comfortable  canvas  backs  and  seats  of 
the  chairs  are  readily  removed  for  cleaning.  And  if  you 
wish  to  change  the  color  of  the  chairs,  we  have  replace- 
ment backs  and  seats  in  stock. 

Chair.  Pine  with  green,  natural,  brown  or  yellow 
canvas  seat  and  back.  $59. 

Dining  Tables.  Round  Table  (46"  diameter)  $225. 
Rectangular  Table  with  20"  center  leaf  (36"x71"  extended) 
not  pictured.  $209.  Rectangular  Table  with  two  191/2  drop 
leaves  (35"x90"  extended)  not  pictured.  $249. 

Buffet.  Natural  pine  (51"x20"x28"  high)  with 
green,  white,  brown  or  yellow  sliding  doors.  $279. 

Low  Tables.  Corner  Table  with  natural  canvas 
magazine  pocket,  31"  square.  $135.  Coffee  Table  (55"x 
31"x16"  high).  $165. 


Drawing  Table. 

white,  brown,  yellow  or 


Tubular  steel  base  in  green, 
red  with  white-enameled  top 
(49"x32"),  adjustable  for  writing,  reading,  drawing,  not 

PICTURED.    $119. 

Shelving  System.  Suitable  for  use  as  bookcases, 
kitchen  cabinet,  etagere  or  complete  wall  shelving  system. 

Back  panel  in  four  colors— green,  white,  brown 
or  yellow.  In  two  depths:  101/2"deep  at  $39. 16"  deep  at 
$45.  All  shelving  units  are  31 "  wide. 

You  may  stack  the  sections  in  various  ways  to 
create  a  variety  of  bookcases  and  storage  units. 

Available  exclusively  at  DesignResearch. 

Three  cheers  for  natural  pine  furniture! 
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DesignResearch 

48  Brattle  Street      The  Mall 
Cambridge  Chestnut  Hi 

868-8700  965-3333 


DesignResearch  cheers 


Shop 
the  Boston  Museum 
bymaiL 


Monk  Candlestick,  15th  Century  French 

This  white  metal  reproduction 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  which 
was  crafted  in  silver.  Measuring  3-1/4" 
in  height,  this  piece  is  carefully  antiqued 
to  recreate  the  patina  of  ancient  silver. 
$5.50  postpaid.  Send  500  for  Catalog 
of  other  items. 

The  Museum  Shop,  Dept.  P2 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 
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For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited 

edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 


Cfioice  of 

» 

Tfie  °Boston  §ympfioiry  Orcfiestra 
ancf  Seiji  Ozawa,°Music  "Director. 


at  Paine  Furniture  Co. 


T3i^CSTi/^"IVT  .  at  Paine  Furniture 
-DWO  J-  W1X  •  8l  Arlington  Street 


DTTdt   TXTPTniV  •  54  Middlesex  Turnpike 
±DUJrtl-<ll>L^X  KJr>  •<„♦  Route  128  Exit  42) 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY- FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 

Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Seen  across  a  crowded  room; 
you're  wearing  the  elegant 
sweater.  Collared  in  ostrich. 
Cabled  in  pearl  gray  acrylic 
and  fur  blend.  By  Hark.  A  beautiful 
way  to  be  remembered.  Misses 
sizes.  $64   Sportswear 


Boston       Chestnut  Hill      Northshore      South  Shore       Burlington       Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  J R 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

VINCENT  C  .  ZIEGLER 


DAVID  O.  IVES 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 

RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

john  Mclennan 
colman  m.  mockler  jr 
mrs  charles  l  moore 
mrs  elting  morison 
frank  e.  morris 
david  mugar 
dr  barbara  w.  newell 
john  t.  g.  nichols 
david  r.  pokross 
mrs  priscilla  potter 
mrs  fairfield  e.  raymond 
mrs  peter  van  s.  rice 
mrs  george  r.  rowland 
mrs  a.  lloyd  russell 
donald  b.  sinclair 
samuel  l.  slosberg 
richard  a.  smith 
mrs  richard  h.  thompson 
stokley  p.  towles 
d.  thomas  trigg 
robert  g.  wiese 
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Tfou  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . .  .care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 


These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 
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iH    BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 
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MY  LIFE  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


by  Louis  Speyer 

Louis  Speyer,  a  retired  member  of  the  Orchestra,  was  for  forty-six  years  English 
hornist  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  His  career  began  during  the  season  of  1918- 
1919  and  spanned  the  years  of  Rabaud,  Monteux,  Koussevitzky,  Munch  and 
Leinsdorf.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  honored  of  English  horn  players,  having 
been  decorated  twice_  by  the  French  government,  first  with  the  Medal  of  'Re- 
connaissance Francaise',  for  services  rendered  during  World  War  II,  and  then 
with  the  Cross  of  'Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,'  in  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  the  world  of  music.  The  recipient,  too,  of  the  Medal  of  the 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  'eminent 
services  to  chamber  music,'  he  has  been  praised  throughout  the  years  for  the 
'extraordinary  beauty  of  his  tone'  and  the  'incredible  breadth  of  his  phrasing.' 
The  list  of  composers  who  have  written  works  especially  for  him  includes  Paul 
Hindemith,  Walter  Piston,  Arthur  Honegger,  Leo  Sowerby,  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill,  Hugo  Kauder,  Mabel  Daniels  and  Arnold  Freed. 

My  forty-six  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony  began  early  in  1919 — and 
by  a  strange  act  of  fate,  I  may  say.  In  May  of  the  preceding  year, 
France  sent  a  military  band,  composed  mostly  of  professional  musicians, 
on  a  three-week  tour  of  this  country.  It  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  government,  in  connection  with  a  Liberty  Loan  drive. 
Instead  of  three  weeks,  we  travelled  for  several  months;  not  until  the 
Armistice,  in  fact,  did  our  tour  end.  We  played  in  camps  and  hospitals, 
in  parades  and  at  meetings,  all  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  YMCA.  In  Washington,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  received  us  at 
the  White  House,  and  that  was  a  high  point  of  our  tour.  But  people 
everywhere  liked  us,  our  music  and  our  smart  blue  uniforms. 

It  was  in  June  that  we  played  two  concerts  in  Boston,  one  in  the 
Mechanics  Building — an  old  barn  of  a  convention  hall — and  the  other 
in  Symphony  Hall,  during  the  Pops  season.  It  was  my  first  sight  of  this 
beautiful  building,  the  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  I  had  no 
idea  at  the  time  that  I  would  soon  start  a  second  life  here.  Our  concerts 
were  a  great  success,  particularly  the  one  in  Symphony  Hall,  where  I 
played  Georges  Guilhaud's  Oboe  Concertino  as  an  encore.  It  is  a 
brilliant  little  three-movement  work  which  ends  with  a  high  G  from  the 
soloist.  It  went  very  well  and  I  received  an  ovation  from  the  audience 
and  compliments  from  the  conductor,  who  later  introduced  me  back- 
stage to  two  gentlemen — Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  President  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  William  H.  Brennan,  the  Manager.  With  the  help  of  an 
interpreter,  the  French  flutist  Charles  Demailly,  they  offered  me  a  job 
on  the  spot.  Though  greatly  surprised  and  grateful,  I  pointed  to  my 
uniform  and  said,  'I  am  not  a  free  man.'  'Could  it  be  arranged  in  the 
future?'  they  asked.  It  was,  for  not  long  afterwards  the  French  Mission 
in  New  York  issued  an  order  that  any  member  of  our  group  offered  a 
job  here  could  arrange  to  be  discharged  in  the  United  States.  And  so  I 
began  a  Boston  Symphony  career  that  was  to  last  many  years.  It  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  those  years  meant  to  me  if  I  tell  you  that 
during  none  of  them  did  I  miss  a  single  concert. 

Dr  Karl  Muck,  the  legendary  German  conductor,  was  the  Music  Direc- 
tor just  prior  to  my  joining  the  Orchestra.  His  leadership  had  been  a 
continuation  of  the  Germanic  traditions  upon  which  the  Orchestra  had 
been  built.  But  now,  with  the  strong  anti-German  sentiments  gener- 
ated by  the  war,  he  and  several  of  the  German -born  players  were 
forced  to  leave,  a  situtation  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  fine 
musicians.  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  America's  ally,  France,  for  con- 
ductors and  players,  and  it  was  under  the  leadership  of  Henri  Rabaud, 
from  the  Paris  Opera,  that  I  began  my  career  with  the  Orchestra. 
Though  I  had  been  engaged  as  the  future  principal  oboe,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  retirement  of  the  great  Georges  Longy,  Rabaud  asked  me  to 
become  solo  English  horn  and  to  function  as  an  'extra'  in  the  oboe 
section.  This  was  later  changed  by  Koussevitzky,  who  asked  me  to 
perform  exclusively  as  English  hornist.  It  was  a  decision   I   afterwards 
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appreciated,  for,  though  most  oboists  can  perform  proficiently  on  the 
English  horn  and  though  I  myself  can  play  the  oboe,  oboe  d'amore  and 
bass  oboe,  it  is  difficult  to  be  really  good  on  more  than  one  instrument. 

Suddenly,  then,  I  found  myself  in  a  new  world  of  music,  one  that  was 
quite  different  from  that  I  had  known  in  Paris,  where  the  orchestras 
were  loose  'associations'  with  which  the  players  had  little  or  no  sense  of 
identification.  Here  I  was  a  part  of  a  finely  integrated  ensemble,  a 
member,  so  to  speak,  of  a  family  of  musicians,  all  of  them  fiercely 
proud  of  the  tradition  to  which  they  belonged.  There  were  many  fine 
players,  particularly  in  the  magnificent  horn  section.  The  brass  section 
was  composed  largely  of  Germans,  but  among  the  woodwinds  there 
were  some  outstanding  French  players.  A  brilliant  concertmaster,  the 
American-born  Frederick  Fradkin,  who  had  been  first  prize  winner  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  led  a  great  and  sonorous  string  section. 

Rabaud  introduced  a  varied  and  interesting  repertory,  including  some 
of  his  own  works,  finely  crafted  music  that  was  well  received.  He  was 
first  and  foremost  a  composer,  and  his  opera  Marouf,  since  forgotten, 
was  just  then  enjoying  a  great  success  in  Europe  and  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. He  was  a  good  composer  and  it  is  a  pity  that  his  work  is  neglected. 
He  was  also  a  gentleman  and  a  distinguished  conductor,  but,  not  strong 
enough  physically  for  the  position,  he  left  after  one  season.  He  told  us, 
when  he  announced  his  resignation,  that  he  might  lose  his  love  of 
music  if  he  had  to  continue  working  so  hard.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  became  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  the  most  honored  post  in  the 
French  musical  world. 

Pierre  Monteux,  a  conductor  Bostonians  had  got  to  know  through 
his  guest  appearances  with  the  Orchestra,  succeeded  Rabaud.  I  knew 
him  well  from  my  days  in  Paris,  where  he  and  my  father  had  played  in 
the  same  orchestra  and  where  he  had  given  violin  lessons  to  my  broth- 
er. Under  his  direction,  my  father  and  I  had  also  taken  part  in  the  first 
concert  performance  of  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring,  and  later,  in  Min- 
neapolis, he  would  conduct  my  son  Andre,  a  third  generation  of  musi- 
cal Speyers.  'I  don't  think  I  shall  conduct  a  fourth,'  he  told  me  after- 
wards. He  was  a  conductor  of  great  skill,  having  learned  his  trade  inside 
out  through  his  many  years  of  experience  as  an  orchestra  player.  Yet  he 
was  a  modest  man,  a  person  who  tended  to  deprecate  his  accom- 
plishments, as  the  following  story — his  own — will  show.  'Why,  after  win- 
ning first  prize  in  violin  at  the  Conservatory,  did  you  take  up  the  viola?' 
a  journalist  once  asked  him.  'It  was  easier,'  he  said.  'And  why  then  did 
you  turn  to  conducting?"lt  was  easier,'  he  replied  again.  'And  what  do 
you  have  in  mind  next?'  persisted  his  interviewer.  'I  shall  become  a 
music  critic,'  came  the  terse  rejoinder. 

Monteux  did  much  for  the  Orchestra  during  his  five-year  tenure.  He 
was  an  excellent  choice  for  a  position  that  brought  with  it  the  many 
problems  that  had  arisen  from  the  recent  upheaval.  There  were  more 
problems  to  come,  for  in  1920  there  was  a  strike,  the  only  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Orchestra,  which  was  not  then  unionized.  This  sad  epi- 
sode came  to  a  head  at  a  Friday  afternoon  concert,  after  a  performance 
of  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  when  the  concertmaster,  Fradkin,  re- 
fused to  stand,  even  after  Monteux  had  repeatedly  signaled  the  Or- 
chestra to  do  so.  The  audience  was,  of  course,  upset,  and  the  matter 
instantly  became  a  major  scandal.  Behind  the  incident  were  a  dis- 
agreement Fradkin  had  had  with  the  conductor  and — more  im- 
portantly— the  demands  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Orchestra  for  higher 
salaries  and  unionization.  Fradkin  was  fired  that  evening,  by  telegram, 
we  learned  from  Judge  Cabot  at  a  meeting  that  took  place  in  the 
tuning  room  just  preceding  the  following  day's  concert.  The  Orchestra 
Committee  informed  the  Judge  that  there  would  be  no  concert  that 
evening  unless  Fradkin  was  reinstated.  'Gentlemen,'  he  replied,  'Mr 
Fradkin  does  not  belong  to  the  Orchestra  anymore,'  after  which  he  left. 
After  an  animated  discussion,  the  players  divided  themselves  into  two 
groups,  those  willing  to  play  on  one  side  of  the  room,  those  unwilling 
on  the  other.  Forty-seven  musicians  voted  not  to  play,  but  when  the 
crucial  moment  arrived,  eleven  of  these  went  on  stage  to  join  the  ranks 
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of  the  faithful.  With  an  orchestra  that  had  dwindled  to  fifty-six,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  perform  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  and  so  Mon- 
teux  improvised  a  program  which  included  the  Saint-Saens  Cello  Con- 
certo, Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  and  some  other  works  that  could 
be  played  with  a  reduced  number  of  players.  The  audience,  which  had 
learned  of  the  trouble,  gave  the  conductor  and  players  an  ovation. 

The  upshot  was  that  about  thirty  players  left  the  Orchestra.  Monteux's 
response  to  the  crisis  was  to  take  the  stop-gap  measure  of  recalling 
some  of  the  retirees  and  engaging  new  players  on  a  temporary  basis. 
He  then  set  about  in  earnest  to  rebuild  the  Orchestra,  engaging  both 
young  Americans — Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson  are  still  with 
the  Orchestra — and  Europeans,  particularly  French  players,  thus  ex- 
panding the  Gallic  tradition  that  had  begun  under  Rabaud.  Through 
patience  and  persistence  he  soon  made  the  Orchestra  again  into  the 
Boston  Symphony,  performing  an  unusually  catholic  repertory  that  in- 
cluded the  premieres  of  many  American  compositions  and  the  first  U. 
S.  performance  of  The  Rite  of  Spring.  Another  of  his  first  was  the 
engagement  of  the  magnificent  tenor  Roland  Hayes,  the  first  black 
artist  to  appear  with  a  major  symphony. 


,  ,  ,  . 


It  was  during  Monteux's  tenure  that  we  began  to  hear  about  a  Russian 
conductor,  a  conductor  who  was  also  an  extraordinary  virtuoso  on  the 
double  bass.  Many  years  before,  in  Paris,  I  had  heard  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  soloist  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Colonne,  where  he  had 
performed  a  transcription  of  the  Mozart  bassoon  concerto.  It  had  been 
a  revelation,  this  performance  which  made  the  unwieldy  bass  sound 
like  a  beautiful  cello.  The  news  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1924  was  announced  with  great  fanfare,  and  he 
assumed  the  task  with  flair  and  vigor,  qualities  that  proved  in- 
dispensable in  resolving  some  of  the  lingering  problems  caused  by  the 
strike  of  1920.  Out  of  gratitude  to  the  pensioners  who  had  come  to  the 
rescue  at  that  time,  Monteux  and  the  management  had  kept  many  of 
them  on,  though  with  the  hope  that  they  would  shortly  resign.  Like 
Monteux,  Koussevitzky  was  a  sensitive  person,  but  when  it  came  to  'my 
orchestra,'  as  he  called  it,  he  could  be  as  forceful  as  any  corporation 
executive.  He  replaced  the  remaining  pensioners  with  new  players,  some 
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of  them  American-born,  and  many  of  them  from  his  own  Paris  orches- 
tra, which  contained  the  best  French  musicians. 

Koussevitzky  was  an  instinctive  musician,  a  conductor  with  an  extraor- 
dinary power  to  inspire  not  only  the  players  but  the  audience  too.  He 
was  an  unashamed  autocrat,  demanding,  impatient  and  sometimes  tem- 
pestuous, not  at  all  the  likes  of  the  gentle  Rabaud  and  Monteux.  When 
he  moved  his  baton,  he  felt  that  every  player  should  understand  what 
he  would  not  or  could  not  explain.  His  rehearsals  were  sometimes  quite 
difficult,  but  his  performances  were  often  unbelievably  exciting,  partic- 
ularly in  works  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Scriabin.  Despite  an  autocratic  tem- 
perament, he  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  players  and  their  families, 
sometimes  calling  us  by  our  first  names  and  urging  us  in  turn  to  call 
him  Sergei  Alexandrovich.  Once  I  was  summoned  to  the  green  room, 
where  he  said  to  me,  'Louis,  you  are  going  to  conduct  the  Ravel 
Concerto  for  Lenny  [Leonard  Bernstein].  It  is  very  difficult.'  'Yes,'  I 
replied,  'especially  at  Pops,  where  there  is  not  much  rehearsal  time.'  'I 
will  show  you  how,'  he  said,  whereupon  I  expected  to  be  given  his 
advice  on  the  difficult  passages  of  the  score.  Instead,  he  stood  me  in 
front  of  his  big  mirror  and  said,  'When  you  conduct,  you  must  do  this. 
Pull  your  coat,  lift  your  arms  high  and  look  serious,'  and  he  accom- 
panied his  instructions  with  appropriate  expressions  and  gestures.  This 
was  the  conducting  lesson  that  enabled  me  to  say  that  I  am  a  pupil  of 
the  great  maestro. 

Koussevitzky's  great  legacies  were  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  an  orchestra  which  under  his 
leadership  became  truly  great.  One  might  say  of  him  that  he  was  more 
respected  than  loved,  but  he  would  not  have  minded  such  an  assess- 
ment. Through  his  stubborn  and  demanding  nature,  he  created  a  new 
instrument,  a  reborn  orchestra,  and  he  gave  no  offence  when  he  called 
it  'my  orchestra.' 

Charles  Munch,  Koussevitzky's  successor,  was  another  'star'  from  Paris. 
Known  to  us  as  'le  beau  Charles,'  he  was  born  in  Alsace,  where  he  was 
trained  in  both  the  French  and  German  musical  schools.  He  had  been 
concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  in  Leipzig  before  making  a  successful 
conducting  career,  first  in  Paris,  where  he  led  the  Societe  des  Concerts, 
and  then  throughout  Europe.  Munch  was  a  friendly,  gentle  conductor, 
quite  different  from  his  predecessor,  but  his  interpretations  could  be 
quite  explosive,  especially  in  French  music  and  in  his  favorite  works. 
With  Monteux,  Munch  led  the  Orchestra's  first  tour  to  Europe  in  1952, 
where  our  already  great  admiration  for  this  fine  musician  increased.  We 
were  saddened  by  the  departure,  in  1962,  of  so  great  a  friend,  and, 
later,  by  his  death  which  occurred  in  this  country  while  he  was  touring 
with  L'Orchestre  de  Paris. 

I  spent  two  interesting  seasons  with  Erich  Leinsdorf,  a  great  technician 
of  the  German  school,  who  came  to  the  Orchestra  with  the  reputation 
of  being  both  a  fine  musician  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  But  now, 
though  still  enjoying  my  life  with  the  Orchestra,  I  began  to  hear  an 
inner  voice  which  told  me  that  perhaps  my  lungs  and  lips  needed  a 
rest.  I  added  up  the  years  and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  I  had  been  doing  this  awkward,  ungainly  and, 
to  me,  beautiful,  thing  we  call  playing  the  English  horn,  forcing  a 
column  of  air  between  two  thin  and  recalcitrant  reeds.  How  had  so 
many  years  gone  by  almost  unnoticed?  It  was  because  they  were  happy 
and  interesting,  each  one  lived  in  the  fullness  of  the  present.  I  resigned 
in  1964,  and  yet  I  did  not  leave  the  Orchestra,  for  it  is  still  very  much  a 
part  of  my  life.  As  a  person  who  loves  it  and  who  has  known  it  from  the 
inside,  I  should  like  to  report  to  you  that  it  is  in  very  good  hands. 


JAMBALAlA 


FOR  GIVING 


JAMBALAlA 

AND 

JAMBALA\A 

FOR  GETTING 


JAMBALAlA 

283  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

(between  Newbury  and 
Commonwealth) 


imnnnnmni 


TO.  METCALF  CO.  PRINTERS 


SPECIALISTS 

in  creative  printing  and  personal  service. 
Call  us  for  assistance  that  will  make  the 
difference   on   your  next  printed  piece. 

426-5050 

51  Melcher  Street  •  Boston,  MA  02210 
Established  1871 


iiliiin 
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Furriers  to  Discerning 

New  Englanders 
for  Five  Generations 


Open  Wednesday  Evenings 
Budget  No  Interest  Charge 


93  NEWBURY  STREET 

BOSTON 

ORIGINATED  1858 


yfo  trousseau  J/oi/se  o/'/jos/on 


For  Fall  Evenings 

Soft  and  subtle  flowers  of  Blue  and 
Mauve  with  a  flicker  of  glitter  floating 
over  our  princess  line  hostess  gown  of 
rayon  and  metallic.  Sizes  8-16  $119.50 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRINCIPAL  TIMPANI  CHAIR  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
SYLVIA  SHIPPEN  WELLS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  endowment  of  the  timpani 
chair.  Presently  occupied  by  Everett  Firth, 
the  chair  has  been  named  in  memory  of 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  by  her  husband,  John 
M.  Wells,  of  Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs  Wells  was  born  in  Boston,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Reverend  Eugene  R.  Ship- 
pen,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Brookline.  She 
attended  the  Brookline  High  School,  the 
Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  in  Providence  and 
Wheelock  College  in  Boston.  After  her  marriage  in  1928,  she  moved  to 
Southbridge  where  she  became  active  in  community  affairs,  while 
maintaining  her  great  interest  in  the  Boston  Symphony.  For  many 
years,  Mrs  Wells  was  a  director  of  the  Southbridge  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society.  She  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  and  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  the  Sturbridge  Art  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of 
the  S.P.C.A.,  the  Southbridge  Chapter  of  the  National  Red  Cross,  the 
Southbridge  Harrington  Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  With  her  husband  and  family,  she  maintained  a  long  and 
close  association  with  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  of  which  her  husband  has 
for  many  years  been  a  trustee,  and  where  together  they  helped  endow 
a  new  auditorium  and  education  center. 


A  NEW  ELEVATOR 


Since  Symphony  Hall  was  built,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
members  of  the  audience  have  had  to  make  their  way  on  foot  to  the 
first  and  second  balconies.  Now  the  Trustees  are  delighted  to  announce 
that  a  generous  gift  of  Mrs  Edward  A.  Taft,  who  has  attended,  enjoyed 
and  supported  the  concerts  for  many,  many  years,  will  at  last  permit 
the  installation  of  a  passenger  elevator  in  Symphony  Hall. 

This  much  needed  convenience — a  glass-enclosed,  hydraulically  oper- 
ated, six-passenger  cage  designed  by  the  firm  of  Hugh  Stubbins  and 
Associates,  Inc. — will  be  housed  in  the  main  stairwell  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  and  will  provide  service  between  the  main  floor 
and  the  first  and  second  balconies.  Manufactured  by  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  it  is  being  installed  by  W.  A.  MacLeod  and  Company. 


^ 


^Every  cubic  inch 

of  space 

is  a  miracle." 

Walt  Whitman 

SPACE  PLANNING 

BERNARD  SOEP  ASSOCIATES 

allston,  massachusetts 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl  asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription — $7 


Series  A 

Saturdays 

at  11  o'clock 

November  9 

January  25 

March  1 


Series  B 

Saturdays 

at  11  o'clock 

November  16 

February  8 

March  8 


Series  C 

Mondays 

at  10.15  am 

November  11 

February  3 

March  10 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND     266-1492  or  267-0656 
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All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   ^/lAH  Harvard  Soyare, 

Record  Store  ^scn  ^di^  Cambridge. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  November  14  1974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  November  15  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  November  16  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  B  in  B  Flat  Major 

Allegro  molto 
Menuet;  Trio 
Andante 
Presto 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SCHOENBERG 


Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra     op.  42 

Andante 

Molto  allegro 

Adagio 

Giocoso  (moderato) 

PETER  SERKIN 


intermission 


*  BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55    'Eroica' 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05,  the 
concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.35 

The  Saturday  evening  concert  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for 
later  telecast.  Occasional  scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON    &    *RCA  RECORDS 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


DEBUSSY 

Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin   &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  2  for  Flute, 
Viola  &  Harp 

DG/2530  049 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

CARTER     Sonata  for  Flute, 
Oboe,  Cello   &  Harpsichord 

IVES     Largo  for  Violin, 
Clarinet  &  Piano 

PORTER    Quintet  for  Oboe, 
Two  Violins,  Viola  & 
Cello 

DG/2530  104 

DVORAK 

String  Quintet  in  G 
op.  77 

DG/2530  214 


FRANZ  JOSEF  HAYDN 
Symphony  No.  B  in  B  flat  Major 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrbach,  Lower  Austria,  on  April  1732;  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  The  Symphony  No.  B,  one  of  his  first  symphonies,  was 
written  during  the  period  1757-1761,  when  Haydn  served  as  Kapellmeister  to 
Count  Morzin  at  Lukavec,  Bohemia.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  two  oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns,  strings,  cembalo. 

So  prolific  was  Haydn  that  he  himself,  spending  the  last  years  of  his  life 
compiling  a  list  of  his  complete  works,  was  unable  to  recollect  or  identi- 
fy all  of  his  creative  output.  The  title  of  the  compilation,  published  in 
1805,  openly  acknowledged  the  problem:  'Catalogue  of  all  those  com- 
positions which  I  can  approximately  recall  having  produced  between 
my  18th  and  73rd  years.'  When  Haydn  was  unable  to  meet  the  demand 
for  new  works,  publishers  and  copyists,  professional  plagiarists  of  the 
day,  filled  the  gap;  they  not  only  stole  his  compositions  for  publication 
and  sale,  but  released  the  efforts  of  others  under  his  name.  Many  of 
these  spurious  compositions  came  to  be  counted  among  his  works, 
while  genuine  pieces — despite  the  composer's  diligent  but  excusably 
vague  efforts — escaped  inclusion.  Manuscripts  were  destroyed,  mis- 
placed, or  permanently  lost.  Others  appeared  as  'new'  pieces,  but  ulti- 
mately turned  out  to  be  reworkings  of  compositions  already  catalogued. 
Consider  only  a  minor  part  of  the  confusion  surrounding  the  master's 
symphonic  repertoire:  Haydn  claimed  118  symphonies;  Leopold 
Schmidt  increased  it  to  144,  Alfred  Wotquenne  to  149,  and  Sir  Henry 
Hadow  won  high  bidding  with  153.  In  1907,  Eusebius  Mandyczewski 
reduced  the  total  to  104,  which  remained  the  accepted  number  until 
1932  and  the  respectably  authenticated  declaration  of  Adolf  Sandberger 
that  the  104  number  omitted  no  fewer  than  78  symphonies. 

Much  of  the  confusion  centers  around  early  compositions  such  as  the 
Symphony  No.  B,  listed  as  number  7  in  the  Haydn  Catalogue,  but 
called — naturally — a  Partita  in  the  manuscript  found  in  an  Austrian 
monastery,  and  therefore  left  out  of  many  listings.  This,  and  other 
works  from  the  same  period,  are  often  of  a  style  and  character  ca- 
pable of  having  been  produced  by  any  of  the  hundreds  of  composers 
alive  at  mid-century.  Haydn's  symphonic  genius  was  not  born  fully 
realized — all  the  more  estimable  his  accomplishments  in  the 
form — one  is  therefore  hard  put  to  single  out  his  early  efforts  from 
those  of  his  fellows.  The  Symphony  No.  B,  for  all  its  charm  and 
delicacy,  is  such  a  work.  More  a  child  of  a  period  than  a  famous  man, 
it  is  only  in  its  Presto  finale  that  one  sees  a  glimmer  of  light  illuminat- 
ing the  genius  which  would  one  day  elevate  the  symphony  to  the 
noblest  of  forms. 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON 


Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  op.  42 
by  Michael  Steinberg 


AND 


LMM] 


Arnold  Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  13  September  1874,  and  died  in 
Brentwood,  California,  on  13  July  1951.  He  began  to  sketch  his  Piano  Concerto 
in  July  1942  and  completed  the  score  on  30  December  of  that  year.  The  first 
performance  was  given  6  February  1944  by  Edward  Steuermann,  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski  conducting  the  N.B.C.  Symphony.  The  first  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  were  on  October  13  and  14  1967;  Rita  Bouboulidi  was  the 
soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  the  conductor.  The  most  recent  performance  by  the 
Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  on  July  12  1970;  Peter  Serkin  was  the  soloist  and 
Seiji  Ozawa  the  conductor. 
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The  instrumentation:  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs  (second  flute 
doubling  piccolo),  4  horns,  two  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bells, 
gong,  cymbal,  xylophone,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  normal  strings,  and  solo  piano. 
The  Concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Clay  Shriver. 

In  The  Memoirs  of  an  Amnesiac,  his  second  book  of  reminiscences  and 
what  not,  Oscar  Levant  recalls  how,  after  achieving  'a  certain  fame  and 
notoriety,'  he  asked  Arnold  Schoenberg,  who  had  been  his  composition 
teacher  for  a  while  and  with  whom,  in  an  edgy  sort  of  way,  he  was  on 
rather  friendly  terms,  to  write  him  'a  slight  piano  piece.'  Levant  gave 
him  a  payment  and  reports  that  Schoenberg  was  delighted. 

His  account  continues:  'When  I  returned  to  New  York  there  was  corre- 
spondence and  suddenly  this  small  piano  piece  burned  feverishly  in 
Schoenberg's  mind  and  he  decided  to  write  a  piano  concerto.  He  sent 
me  some  early  sketches  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  main  row  of  tones 
my  name  or  initials  were  involved.  However,  I  wasn't  prepared  for  a 
piano  concerto  and  in  the  meantime  Hans  (sic)  Eisler  assumed  the  role 
of  negotiator  for  Schoenberg.  Among  other  things,  the  fee  grew  to  a 
vast  sum  for  which,  as  the  dedicatee,  I  was  promised  immortality.' 


Portrait  by  Edward  Weston 

For  personal,  but  not  financial,  reasons,  Levant  came  to  find  the  venture 
oppressive,  and  withdrew  from  it.  There  is,  however,  a  postscript  to  his 
story:  at  a  meeting  with  Schoenberg  several  years  later,  Levant  'in  a 
spasm  of  good  will  said,  "I  owe  you  some  money."  [Schoenberg]  nod- 
ded in  agreement  and  I  gave  him  a  check.  He  was  very  cheerful  about 
the  whole  thing.  I  didn't  really  owe  him  any  money — it  was  just  an 
excuse  to  ameliorate  the  old  situation.' 

1942,  the  year  of  the  Piano  Concerto  and  also  of  his  setting  of  Byron's 
Ode  to  Napoleon,  is  late  in  Schoenberg's  career.  Verklaerte  Nacht, 
which  remains  his  most  played  piece,  was  written  in  1899.  The  Cham- 
ber Symphony  op.  9,  the  String  Quartet  no.  2,  his  Stefan  George  song 
cycle  Das  Such  der  haengenden  Gaerten,  the  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra, 
Erwartung,  and  Pierrot  lunaire,  all  come  from  the  period  1906-13.  The 
Serenade,  the  Wind  Quintet,  the  Suite  op.  29,  the  Variations  for  Or- 
chestra, the  comic  opera  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen,  were  composed  in  the 
twenties.  The  thirties  began  with  the  two  completed  acts  of  Moses  und 
Aron,  and  that  was  also  the  decade  in  which  Schoenberg  wrote  two 
other  works  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the 
String  Quartet  no.  4.  The  major  works  to  follow  the  Piano  Concerto  are 
the  String  Trio,  A  Survivor  from  Warsaw,  and  the  Phantasy  for  Violin. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


SANDERS  THEATRE 
December  1  1974  at  4  pm 


BRUCH 


JOHN 
HARBISON 


WEBERN 


BRAHMS 


Three  Pieces  for  Viola, 
Clarinet   &  Piano    op.  83 


Serenade,  for  Violin,  Viola, 
Cello,  Flute,  Clarinet   & 
Bass  Clarinet 

Concerto  for  Nine 
Instruments    op.  24 

Trio  No.  2  in  C  for  Violin, 
Cello  &  Piano    op.  87 


programs  subject  to  change 

The  remaining  concert 

in  the  series  will  take  place 

on  March  9. 


Single  tickets: 
$2     $3     $4 


Tickets  for  the  concert  are 
available  at  the  Symphony  Hall 
Box  Office  (266-1492);  the  Out 
of  Town  Ticket  Agency  in  Harvard 
Square  (492-1900);  and  at  Sanders 
Theatre  in  Cambridge  the  day  of 
the  concert. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
&  RCA  RECORDS 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR   FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


Fleuriste  Francais 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Est.  1891 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


The 
soloist 


You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

Call  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 


In  his  early  years,  Schoenberg  lived  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  In  1933  he 
was,  as  a  Jew,  dismissed  from  his  position  at  the  Prussian  Academy  of 
the  Arts,  and  on  25  October  that  year  he  came  to  Boston  with  his 
family.  He  taught  at  the  now  defunct  Malkin  Conservatory  and  lived  at 
the  Pelham  Hall  apartments,  1284  Beacon  Street,  Brookline.  He  con- 
ducted a  performance  of  his  symphonic  poem  Pelleas  und  Melisande, 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  though  illness  kept  him  from  the  scheduled 
repeat  performance.  His  health  was  never  strong — he  suffered  from  as- 
thma all  his  life — and  the  climate  here  affected  him  particularly  badly. 
Fear  of  further  Northern  winters  led  him  to  decline  offers  from  Juilliard 
and  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  and  in  1935,  he  moved  to  Los  Angel- 
es, first  teaching  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  privately, 
and  then,  until  his  mandatory  retirement  in  1944,  at  U.C.L.A.  The 
Schoenbergs  built  a  house  in  Brentwood  Park  in  1936  and  became 
United  States  citizens  in  1941.  Schoenberg  never  went  back  to  Europe. 
He  toyed  with  the  idea  of  returning  for  his  75th  birthday  celebrations, 
but  by  then  he  was  too  ill.  In  the  anniversary  year,  1949,  Vienna,  whose 
smug  and  arch-conservative  musical  establishment  had  hated  and  re- 
jected his  work,  now  that  it  was  safe,  bestowed  the  freedom  of  the  city 
on  him. 

Like  all  of  Schoenberg's  main  works  from  1923  on,  the  Piano  Concerto 
is  composed  with  the  12-tone  technique.  Schoenberg  himself,  in- 
cidentally, is  the  author  of  the  suggestion  that  the  presence  of  this 
method  is  a  criterion  for  determining  whether  a  work  is  one  of  his  main 
ones,  obviously,  though,  referring  only  to  the  post-1923  pieces.  The 
method,  anticipated  in  parts  of  the  Five  Pieces  for  Piano  op.  23,  and 
the  Serenade  op.  24  (both  completed  1923),  then  fully  explored  and 
consistently  used  in  the  Suite  for  Piano  op.  25  (1923)  and  the  Wind 
Quintet  op.  26  (1924),  involves  referring  all  of  a  work's  compositional 
activity,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  has  to  do  with  the  choice  of  pitches, 
to  a  particular  ordering  of  the  twelve  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale,  such 
an  ordering  being  generally  called  the  row,  or,  more  learnedly,  the 
series  or  the  set.  Rows  have  properties  or  characteristics  of  their  own, 
for  instance  the  sequence  of  minor  and  major  triads  spelled  out  by  the 
one  in  the  Berg  Violin  Concerto,  or  the  nice  symmetry  of  semitones 
and  minor  thirds  in  the  one  of  Webern's  Variations  for  Orchestra,  and 
the  composer  wishes  to  exploit  these  properties — he  needs  them,  if 
you  will — for  the  working  out  of  his  composition.  His  choice  of  a 
particular  ordering  is  personal,  therefore,  but  not  arbitrary. 

The  row  may,  as  well  as  being  a  matrix,  be  a  theme  in  the  quite  familiar 
sense  as  well.  It  is  in  Schoenberg's  Piano  Concerto.  The  first  thing  you 
hear  is  the  piano  alone  playing  a  lyric  melody  in  a  gentle  waltz  tempo. 
Like  several  hundred  other  melodies  you  will  hear  during  the  course  of 
the  season,  it  begins  with  a  phrase  of  eight  measures,  twice  four.  In  the 
eighth  measure,  the  orchestra  inserts  a  soft,  three-note  punctuation 
mark.  The  piano  melody  up  to  that  point  is  a  statement  of  the  row: 
everything  that  happens  thereafter  is  an  outgrowth  of  those  pitches  and 
the  pattern  of  intervals  they  define.  The  row  for  the  Piano  Concerto  is 
Eb— Bib— D— F— E— C— F#— Ab— Db— A— B— G,  and,  by  the  way,  I  find 
no  trace  of  Oscar  Levant's  name  in  it.  The  Schoenberg  circle  did  go  for 
a  certain  amount  of  Schumannesque  musical  cryptography,  but  this 
Concerto  appears  not  to  be  an  example. 

But  back  to  the  music.  The  opening  piano  melody  is  expansive,  and 
characteristically  it  is  generated  by  self-variation;  that  is,  its  continuing 
phrases  consist,  each,  of  the  same  line  as  the  first,  but  inverted  (with 
each  downward  step  of  the  original  replaced  by  an  upward  one  of  the 
same  size,  and  vice  versa),  in  retrograde  (think  of  Serutan),  or  in  retro- 
grade inversion  (subject  to  both  operations  at  once).  Characteristic, 
too,  is  the  placement  in  that  melody  of  the  first  orchestral  punctuation 
mark  referred  to  earlier.  Examples  of  piano  concertos  that  begin  with 
the  unaccompanied  solo  instrument  are  rare — no  doubt  because  of  the 
Beethoven  Fourth — and  the  listener  is  likely  to  anticipate  the  first  or- 
chestral  entrance  with   special   attention.   That  entrance,   as  we   have 
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already  seen,  is  strategically  placed  at  a  structurally  vital  point,  the  end 
of  the  explicit  statement  of  the  musical  shape  that  will  be  the  source  for 
the  entire  work.  As  the  piano  melody  expands,  orchestral  punctuations 
occur  more  frequently.  They  become  a  little  less  reticent,  to  the  point 
even  that  for  four  measures  the  clarinet  plays  the  melody  along  with 
the  piano;  the  sonorous  delicacy,  however,  of  the  initial  three-note 
punctuation — clarinet,  violas,  and  cellos  only — is  typical  of  the  orches- 
tral texture  throughout  the  Piano  Concerto  as,  indeed,  of  Schoenberg's 
music  generally.  His  ear  was  remarkably  fastidious,  and  like  Mahler,  he 
treated  the  large  orchestra  as  a  pool  that  made  diverse  chamber  com- 
binations available  in  a  continuing,  kaleidoscopic  variation  procedure. 

As  for  the  further  course  of  the  first  movement,  Schoenberg  outlined  it 
in  a  handwritten  note  in  the  holograph  near  the  end  of  the  piano 
melody:  'repeated  in  orchestra,  piano  adds  a  countermelody,  this 
countermelody  is  repeated  in  orchestra,  piano  adds  a  second  counter- 
melody,  all  three  together.'  Apropos  of  Schoenberg's  glosses,  there  is  an 
amusing  one,  all  but  one  word  in  English,  at  measure  117,  about  two- 
thirds  through  the  first  movement:  '13  mal  9  =  117!!!  It  costs  two  days 
to  find  out,  what  wrong.  A  great  error  in  construction  at  measure  13  X 
9  =  117.'  The  Concerto  altogether  is  laid  out  in  four  movements  to  be 
played  without  pause:  the  lyric  first  movement  is  followed  by  an  ener- 
getic, even  aggressive,  scherzo;  then  comes  a  great  Adagio,  including 
both  a  cadenza  for  the  piano  and  the  one  extended  passage  in  the 
work  for  orchestra  only;  and  finally  there  is  a  rondo  whose  central 
episode  is  a  set  of  three  variations  on  the  theme  of  the  Adagio.  In  the 
form  of  an  explanatory  note  evidently  intended  for  Oscar  Levant, 
Schoenberg  paraphrased  into  English  the  events  of  his  Piano  Concerto 
in  terms  that  perhaps  seem  a  bit  quaint,  but  which,  in  their  concern 
with  meaning,  are  not  altogether  surprising  from  a  man  who,  in  his  own 
metaphor,  was  not  as  much  concerned  with  the  Chinese  philosopher's 
speaking  Chinese  as  with  wanting  to  know  what  he  says: 

Life  was  so  easy 

Suddendly  (sic)  hatred  broke  out  (Presto) 
A  grave  situation  was  created  (Adagio). 
But  life  goes  on  (Rondo) 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat    op.  55    'Eroica' 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed  the  Third  Symphony  between  1802  and 
1804,  and  the  first  performance  took  place  privately  at  the  house  of  Prince  von 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna  in  December  1804,  Beethoven  himself  directing.  The  first 
public  performance  was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  on  April  7  1805.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on  November  18  1881  under 
Georg  Henschel's  direction.  The  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was 
given  at  Tanglewood  in  August;  Ferdinand  Leitner  conducted. 

The  instumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  andstrings. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Third  Symphony  for  RCA. 

Three  or  four  exceptions  in  a  century  add  up  to  proof  rather  than  disproof 
of  the  notion  that  good  composers  make  bad  music  critics.  As  a  rule,  no 
amount  of  acuity  is  enough  with  which  to  alter  the  essentially  inverse 
relation  between  writing  music  and  writing  about  it. 


Lonely  People 
Need  Your 
Friendship 

BE  A 

VOLUNTEER  CASE  AIDE 

GIVE  4  HOURS  A  WEEK 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

ONGOING  PROFESSIONAL 

SUPERVISION. 

Boston  State  Hospital 

Phone:    436-6000    X225 
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Bottled  under  the  authority  of  the 
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Bottling  Company  of  Boston. 


"A  touch  of  Old  Mexico" 

serving  the  finest  cuisine  from 
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Mexican  beer  and  wine. 

91 4A  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  30  Newbury 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116, 
telephone  (617)  267-7110.  In  New 
York  contact  A.  J.  Landau  Inc.,  527 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  telephone  (212)  371- 
1818. 
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To  an  extent  this  may  explain  also  why  composers  are  not  much  given  to 
showing  favoritism  among  their  own  creations.  It  is  as  if  acknowledging 
particular  pride  on  one  or  another  achievement  perforce  would  imply 
something  lessthan  doting  approval  of  their  others. 

Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  self-criticism,  a  capacity  for  which  is 
an  incalculably  valuable  adjunct  to  genius.  The  contention  alludes  rather, 
and  only,  to  what  composers  say  about  their  music. 

Not  unnaturally  the  creative  posture  tends  to  be  that  all  of  one's  works  are 
equally  worthy  (or  equaly  unworthy,  as  with  the  self-abnegating 
Brahms — the  effect  is  the  same).  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  sort  of 
impartiality  is  eminently  practical:  would  conductors  rush  to  perform  any 
piece  assigned  an  unimpressive  rank-order  position  by  the  composer 
himself? 

Not  even  Beethoven,  who  flouted  convention  routinely,  was  about  to  sell 
any  of  his  music  short  with  words  from  which  anyone  might  draw  a 
comparative  value  judgment.  So  far  as  the  world  knew,  no  progeny  of  this 
prolific  genius  ever  enjoyed  his  affection  at  the  expense  of  another. 

But  one  work  did  earn  a  special  place  in  Beethoven's  heart  and  mind.  And 
just  once,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  unequiv- 
ocally honest  about  it. 

It  happened  in  the  summer  of  1817,  part  of  which  Beethoven  spent  in 
Heiligenstadt,  not  far  from  Vienna,  'taking  the  baths'  to  clear  up  the  after 
effects  of  what  he  called  'a  severe  and  feverish  catarrh'.  At  day's  end  he 
frequently  journeyed  to  nearby  Nussdorf  (whither  he  moved  in  late  June 
or  early  July)  to  enjoy  a  fish  dinner  and  an  evening  of  conversation  at  the 
tavern  known  aszur  Rose.  The  poet  Christoph  Kuffner,  who  was  himself 
summering  in  Heiligenstadt,  often  went  along  with  the  composer. 
Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer  reports  that  on  one  of  these  prandial 
occasions,  when  Beethoven  'was  amiably  disposed',  the  following  collo- 
quy ensued: 

K.  —  Tell  me  frankly,  which  isyour  favoriteamongyoursymphonies? 
B.  —  (in  great  good  humor)  Eh!  Eh!  The  Eroica. 
K.  —  I  should  have  guessed  the  C  minor. 

B.  —  No;  the  Eroica. 

So,  then,  five  years  after  he  had  completed  all  but  the  last  of  his 
symphonies  Beethoven  esteemed  thef roica  aboveany  of  theothers! 

(We  are  obliged  to  leave  moot  the  composer's  similarly  a  posteriori 
perspective  in  the  wake  of  the  Ninth,  if  only  because  he  died  before 
attaining  anything  like  the  same  distance  from  it  in  time.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  hybrid  Ninth  — 
'three-fouths  absolute  music  and  one-fourth  canfata',  as  Lawrence  Gil- 
man  once  described  it  —  is  not  properly  comparable  with  its  predecessors 
anyhow.) 

Whether  or  not  Beethoven  would  have  made  a  good  music  critic  one 
hardly  dares  to  conjecture  —  such  eminent  composer-critics  as  Schu- 
mann, Berlioz,  and  Debussy  mingled  brilliant  insights  with  evaluations 
that  posterity  reversed  as  wildly  wrong.  But  surely  Beethoven's  unlimited 
and  unremitting se/f-criticism  is  documented  beyond  doubt  in  the  many 
extant  sketchbooks,  not  to  mention  the  stunning  logic  of  his  musical 
thought.  More  to  the  point,  it  is  fascinating  to  observe  how  uniquely  well 
Beethoven  knew  his  own  measure;  how  many  creative  artists  have  so 
accurately  anticipated  the  judgment  of  history? 

Perhaps  a  sesquicentenary  is  a  modest  milestone  in  the  context  of  world 
art  dating  from  Antiquity,  but  in  the  much  shorter  annals  of  'Western 
classical'  music  such  an  order  of  endurance  is  virtually  millennial  —  and  the 
Eroica,  having  reached  that  mark  in  the  early  1950's,  is  still  very  much  with 
us.  Beethoven's  own  confidence  in  the  score  thus  needs  no  further 
vindication,  but  the  cumulative  consensus  ought  to  be  provided  as  a  foil 


to  the  recounting  of  some  ludicrous  early  vicissitudes. 

Paul  Henry  Lang's  encapsulation  will  suffice:  he  characterized  the  op.  55 
as  'one  of  the  incomprehensible  deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest 
single  step  made  by  an  individual  composer  in  the  history  of  the 
symphony  and  in  the  history  of  music  in  general.  .  .  .  the  Eroica  simply 
dwarfs  everything  in  its  boldness  of  conception.  .  .  .  Beethoven  himself 
never  again  approached  his  feat  of  fiery  imagination;  he  wrote  other, 
perhaps  greater,  works,  but  he  never  again  took  such  a  fling  at  the 
universe.  Every  component  is  unusual  and  novel  but  singularly  appro- 
priate for  his  purpose,  which  is  not  the  cult  of  one  person  but  that  of  an 
ideal,  of  heroism  itself.  The  celebrated  story  about  the  original  dedication 
of  the  work  to  Napoleon  does  not  in  the  least  alter  this  fact.' 

The  foregoing  includes  numerous  cues  worthy  of  response  both  positive 
and  negative,  and  these  follow  directly.  First,  however,  let  no  one  doubt 
thatthiswork  remainsan  incomprehensible  deed;  thegeniusthat  informs 
the  Eroica  has  not  been  'explained'  by  anybody,  least  of  all  the  score- 
scanners.  Hopefully,  a  precis  of  the  considerable  background  data  and 
some  thoughts  about  the  music  will  augment  a  listener's  sensibilites.  So 
instead  of  pursuing  the  dead-end  'Great  Man'  vs.  Zeitgeist  controversy  to 
which  aestheticians  are  heir  (and  historians  are  prone),  let  it  be  agreed 
operationally  —  as  lawyers  'stipulate'  and  thus  simplify  —  that  the  Eroica 
represents  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  right  man  with  the  right  music 
at  the  right  time  and  place.  Given  many,  many  pages  the  proposition  that 
this  work  affected  the  course  of  Western  music  could  be  documented 
systematically,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  ignoring  some  highly  relevant 
considerations  that  have  been  too  often  slighted. 

The  critic  Henry  Pleasants,  in  his  sometimes  curiously  persuasive  but 
contentious  book  entitled  The  Agony  of  Modern  Music,  inveighs  against 
the  legend  that  masterworks  are  never  appreciated  in  their  own  time.  He 
demolishes  the  folklore  all  right,  but  in  doing  so  he  'throws  away'  a 
provocative  point  well  worth  pursuing:  that  contemporary  audiences 
were  ready  for  and  attuned  to  Beethoven  (for  example),  whose  opposi- 
tion came  not  from  the  public  but  from  the  musical  press  —  whereas  the 
latter  in  our  own  day  more  often  than  not  makes  common  cause  with 
composers  in  the  face  of  audience  alienation. 

Without  conceding  more  than  a  modicum  of  efficacy  in  this  argument  (in 
fairness,  its  flaws  are  better  confronted  in  the  original),  one  is  constrained 
to  say  that  by  ignoring  the  Eroica  story  Pleasants  missed  a  superb 
opportunity  to  strengthen  his  case. 

One  reads  in  many  accounts  that  this  work  was  not  initally  a  success.  What 
one  does  not  read  is  that  the  public  was  blameless.  The  shame  of  it  is  that 
professional  musicians  so  hated  the  score  ('feared'  might  be  more  precise) 
and  heaped  so  many  maledictions  upon  it  that  no  ticket-buying  audience 
got  to  hear  a  note  of  the  music  until  two  years  after  its  completion  —  and 
long  after  that  in  mostoftheworld. 

The  tale  is  briefly  told,  but  certain  subtleties  need  to  be  underlined. 
Because  music  critics  in  Beethoven's  time,  as  now,  tended  to  be  musi- 
cians, some  'feedback'  between  members  of  the  musical  press  and  their 
friends  among  working  instrumentalists  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
milieu  otherwise,  however  was  vastly  different.  For  one  thing,  the 
Viennese  musical  scene  comprised  a  throbbing,  thriving  core  of  commu- 
nity life,  so  that  coverage  of  musical  events  was  a  major  journalistic 
enterprise.  For  another,  living  composers  in  that  era  developed  box 
office  followings  much  as  a  virtuso  or  a  soprano  does  nowadays,  and 
consequently  any  creative  personality  was  fair  game  for  the  crit- 
ics— who  were  busy  building  their  own  readership  and  who  therefore, 
because  the  musical  Establishment  needed  no  public  defenders,  did 
not  hesitate  to  stand  off  both  composers  and  readers  whenever  they 
were  so  inclined  (probably  their  closest  modern  counterparts  would 
be  the  free-wheeling,  often  far-ranging  sports  columnists). 

A  further  congeries  of  quite  crucial  subtleties  has  to  do  with  one  journal  in 
particular — the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  (familiarly  known  as 
'the  AmZ'),  founded  in  1798,  which  for  decades  gave  Europe  some  of  the 
best  and  also  some  of  the  worst  music  criticism  ever  written.  It  happens 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather  or  a  mis- 
hap like  the  power  failure  in  Novem- 
ber 1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orches- 
tra's many  subscribers  and  the  play- 
ers themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel  many 
miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the 
concerts.  When  there  is  a  winter 
storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  switchboard  at  Symphony 
Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the 
possibility  of  a  postponement. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Or- 
chestra's plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ 

1030  kc  AM 

WCRB 

1330  kc  AM 

and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI 

590   kc  AM 

and   103.3   mc  FM 

WEZE 

1260  kc  AM 

WHDH 

850    kc   AM 

and    94.5    mc  FM 

WRKO 

680  kc  AM 
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MASTERWORKS  CHORALE 
ALLEN  LANNOM  -  DIRECTOR 

^ach.  Jfesirual 

Emmanuel  Church 
10  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Solo  &  Ensemble  Concert 
Nov.  20,  1974      8:00  P.M. 

Robert  Koff,  Violin  George  Neikrug,  Cello 

Rosalind  Koff,  Harpsichord     Elinor  Preble,  Flute 

(JDtljer  Concerts 


Magnificat 
Christmas  Oratorio 
TICKETS  $3- $5 


Dec.  4,  1974 

Dec.  8, 1974 

call  776-9378 
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that  the  AmZ  was  established,  subsidized,  and  given  nominal  autonomy 
by  the  powerful  publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel;  however 
autonomous,  it  inevitably  served  as  well  to  publicize  the  B.  &  H.  catalogue. 
Not  unnaturally  this  firm  wanted  to  publish  Beethoven's  music.  Eventually 
it  did,  although  the  composer  shrewdly  found  elaborate  excuses  for 
declining  the  honor  when  Breitkopf  und  Hartel  first  approached  him  in 
1801 .  Taken  altogether,  the  AmZ  view  of  Beethoven's  works  was  peculiar 
in  the  extreme;  his  own  attitudes  toward  the  journal  were  less  ambivalent, 
ranging  from  negative  to  very  negative  (though  he  was  ever  conscious 
of  the  influence  it  represented). 

Scholars  concur  that  there  can  be  no  seriously  questioning  the  integrity  of 
the  AmZ.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite  free  of  commercial  considerations. 
One  is  neverthelesss  reminded  of  the  sterotypic  editorial  writer  who 
infers  total  independence  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been  asked  to 
write  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  convictions  —  the  point  being  that  this 
kind  of  freedom  is  rather  safely  predictable  when  an  employee  has  been 
hired  for  his  like-mindedness.  Be  that  as  it  may,  objectivity  does  have  its 
human  limits;  and  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  thefro/'ca  reviews  in  the  AmZ  to 
note  that  Beethoven,  in  the  winter  of  1803-04,  rejected  and  returned  the 
first  act  of  a  libretto  which  had  been  submitted  for  his  consideration  by 
Friedrich  Rochlitz  of  Leipzig.  Herr  Rochlitz  was  the  Allgemeine  musi- 
kalischeZeitung's  distinguished  editor! 

Nothing  was  written  about  the  first  several  performances  of  the  Eroica 
because  they  were  given  privately  (in  1804)  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  We  may  be  sure 
that  there  was  an  abundance  of  'feedback',  however;  one  gathers  from 
various  accounts  that  these  run-throughs  went  badly  and  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  did  not  like  the  music  at  all. 

But  in  January  of  1805  theAmZ  did  not  fail  to  have  a  critic  in  attendance  for 
the  semi-public  performance  given  in  the  Sunday-morning  series  spon- 
sored by  Vienna  bankers  Wurth  and  Fellner.  The  AmZ  review  read  in  part 
(Constances.  Jolly's  translation): 

'This  long,  most  difficult  composition  is  an  extremely  drawn-out,  bold, 
and  wild  fantasy.  There  is  no  lack  of  striking  and  beautiful  passages  that 
bespeak  the  energetic  and  gifted  spirit  of  the  creator.  Very  often,  though, 

the  work  seems  to  lose  itself  in  musical  anarchy This  critic  is  surely  one 

of  Beethoven's  most  devoted  admirers,  but  in  the  case  of  this  symphony 
he  must  admit  that  he  finds  too  many  garish  and  bizarre  elements,  making 
an  overall  view  most  difficult  and  obliterating  all  sense  of  unity.' 

One  might  say  that  with  such  'devoted  admirers'  Beethoven  needed  no 
enemies.  And  the  same  man  wasattheTheater-an-der-Wein  to  cover  the 
official  premiere,  conducted  by  the  composer,  on  the  evening  of  April 
7th.  This  time  he  wrote  in  the  AmZ  that 

' . . .  the  symphony  would  gain  greatly  (it  lasts  a  full  hour  [!])  if  Beethoven 
could  bring  himself  to  cut  it  and  to  introduce  more  light,  clarity,  and  unity. 
. .  .There  is,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  usual  Andante,  a  Funeral  March  in 
C  minor,  which  is  then  treated  fugally.  A  fugal  movement  is  pleasing  when 
order  can  be  perceived  within  the  apparent  complexity;  when,  as  now, 
coherence  escapes  the  most  attentive,  unprejudiced,  and  practiced 
listnener,  even  after  several  hearings,  he  is  left  confused.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  work  has  not  been  generally  well-liked.' 

Unprejudiced!  At  this  remove  the  AmZ  coverage  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  classic  example  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  art  be  regression 
in  the  service  of  the  ego,  as  the  Freudians  would  say,  then  the  musical 
Establishment's  attempt  to  put  down  the  Eroica  was  decidedly  a  case  of 
suppression  in  the  service  of  the  status  quo. 

The  composer's  own  public  soon  enough  prevailed  in  Vienna  —  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  too  long  resisted  in  any  marketplace.  But 
without  Beethoven's  commanding  presence  the  Eroica  did  not  so  readily 
overcome  professional  antipathies  elsewhere.  In  liberal  Prague  the  work 
was  actually  banned  at  the  Conservatory  as  'morally  corrupting'  (!),  and  it 
remained  on  the  'forbidden'  list  for  a  full  quartercentury.  At  the  Paris 


Conservatoire  the  Eroica  was  not  even  accorded  a  rehearsal  reading  until 
1815,  and  after  two  movements  had  been  sight-read  the  musicians 
themselves  laughed  the  music  into  limbo;  it  was  not  to  emerge  for 
another  decade.  So  it  went  everywhere,  even  in  friendly  England.  As  late 
as  1829,  two  years  after  Beethoven's  death,  The  Harmonicon  could  report 
that  the  op.  55  'contains  much  to  admire,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
admiration  of  this  kind  during  three  long  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is 

infinitely  too  lengthy If  this  symphony  is  not  by  some  means  abridged, 

it  will  soon  fall  into  disuse.'  It  did  not,  of  course,  either  in  London  or 
wherever  audiences  were  allowed  to  hear  the  music. 

Beethoven  must  have  observed  all  this  with  some  amusement.  As  early  as 
1801  he  had  written  to  his  Leipzig  confidant,  Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister, 
about  the  AllgemeinemusikalischeZeitung  critics: ' . . .  let  them  talk;  they 
will  certainly  never  make  anyone  immortal  by  their  twaddle,  nor  will  they 
rob  anybody  of  immortality  to  whom  Apollo  has  decreed  it.' 

It  remains  to  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  Eroica  and,  inextricably,  with 
what  might  be  called  it  etymology  —  notfora  moment  forgetting  what  the 
arch-partisan  of  program  music,  Frederick  Niecks,  conceded  in  1906:  that 
'To  speak  of  a  declared  programme  in  connection  with  the  [op.  55]  is 
saying  rathertoo  much.' 

Even  the  normally  lucid  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  his  troubles  coping 
with  the  'two  [literary  and  musical]  aspects'  of  the  Eroica.  Assigning  much 
more  weight  to  extramusical  qualities  than  was  his  wont,  Tovey  has  it  that 
'Beethoven  does  not  think  a  symphony  a  reasonable  vehicle  for  a 
chronological  biography  of  Napoleon;  but  he  does  think  it  the  best 
possible  way  of  expressing  his  feelings  about  heroes  and  hero-worship.' 
So  far,  perhaps,  so  good.  But  then  Tovey  adds:  'Death  must  be  faced  by 
heroes  and  hero-worshippers,  and  if  what  heroes  know  about  it  is  of  any 
value  to  mankind,  they  may  as  well  tell  us  of  their  knowledge  while  they 
are  alive.'  This  passage  and  what  follows  it  is  Tovey  at  his  most  atypically 
ambiguousand  befuddling. 

For  that  matter  the  genesis  of  the  Eroica  is  itself  anything  but  clear.  The 
truth  must  be  perceived  via  the  chronically  imperfect  memory  of  the 
composer's  factotum  and  subsequent  biographer,  Anton  Felix  Schindler. 
In  his  Beethoven  as  I  Knew  Him  Schindler  states  flatly  that  General  Jean 
Baptiste  Bernadotte  —  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Austrian  court  who 
later  became  King  Karl  XIV  Johann  of  Sweden  —  suggested  to  Beethoven 
a  musical  composition  honoring  the  First  Consul  (for  whom  Beethoven 
'had  already  expressed  great  admiration',  Schindler  assures  us),  and:  'The 
idea  soon  became  a  reality  which  the  master,  having  battled  with  his 
political  scruples,  gavetotheworld  underthetitleofS/nfbn/'a  Eroica'. 

A  few  pages  later  in  his  narrative  Schindler  says  that  a  fair  copy  of  the 
completed  score,  with  a  dedication  inscribed  simply  'Napoleon  Bona- 
parte' on  the  title-page,  'was  ready  to  be  given  to  General  Bernadotte, 
who  was  to  send  it  to  Paris,  when  the  news  reached  Vienna  that  Napoleon 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French.  It  was  Count 
Lichnowsky  and  Ferdinand  Ries  who  brought  the  news  to  Beethoven.  No 
sooner  had  the  composer  heard  it  than  he  seized  the  score,  tore  out  the 
title-page  and,  cursing  the  "new  tyrant",  flung  it  on  the  floor.' 

The  trouble  with  this  famous  anecdote  is  that  General  Bernadotte  in  fact 
was  resident  at  Vienna  only  from  5  February  through  mid-April  of  1798, 
whereas  the  Eroica  was  composed  in  1803-1804.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Bernadotte  planted  the  seed  just  as  Schindler 
said  he  had,  even  if  it  did  not  come  to  blossom  until  five  years  later. 
Moreover,  Ries  remembered  bringing  the  news  of  Napoleon's  accession 
to  Beethoven  substantially  as  Schindler  had  chronicled  it.  And  finally  —  a 
trifling  datum,  but  conceivably  the  most  significant  of  all  —  note  that  on 
the  copy  ostensibly  made  for  the  First  Consul  the  composer  is  identified  as 
'Louis'  van  Beethoven,  as  if  indeed  meant  for  transmission  to  Paris.  On  the 
collateral  evidence  Schindler  can  be  faulted  on  his  careless  chronology 
but  nothing  else. 

John  N.  Burk  once  suggested  that  we  have  been  reminded  'perhaps  too 
often'  of  the  scene  in  which  Beethoven  destroyed  his  original  Eroica 
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dedication  (the  composer  changed  it  to  per  festeggiare  il  sowenire  d'un 
gran  uomo  —  to  extol  the  memory  of  a  great  man).  'As  one  returns  to  it  in 
the  course  of  succeeding  years',  Burk  remarked,  the  music  'seems  to  look 
beyond  . .  .as  if  it  never  had  anything  to  do  with  [Napoleon]'. 

To  which  a  proper  riposte  might  be  the  observation  of  Sir  George  Grove: 
'Though  the£ro/ca  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of 
Beethoven  himself  —  but  that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote.' 

Then  again,  there  is  the  fact  that  Beethoven's  chief  Eroica  theme  is 
note  for  note  identical  with  that  of  the  Intrade  composed  by  Mozart 
in  1786  for  his  one-act  Bastien  et  Bastienne.  Could  the  sublime  Mozart 
have  been  Beethoven's  gran  uomo  all  along? 

After  the  accession,  to  be  sure,  Beethoven  hardly  could  identify  himself 
with  the  now-patently  totalitarian  aspirations  of  an  erstwhile  Corsican 
noncom.  But  even  before  he  got  the  news  —  and  no  matter  if  the 
dedication  had  been  as  represented,  for  this  could  have  been  more  a 
gesture  of  protocol  than  an  act  of  profound  conviction  —  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  Beethoven  could  have  had  in  mind  a  more  selfless  hero  like 
Egmont,  or  some  anonymous-abstract  embodiment  of  the  ideals  associ- 
ated with  the  French  Revolution.  The  latter  is  plausible  if  only  because 
Beethoven  was  nowhere  else  so  revolutionary  himself  as  he  had  been  in 
the£ro/ca. 

With  due  regard  for  the  composer's  lofty  sense  of  social  justice  the 
portents  in  this  music  are,  however,  less  political  than  personal.  On 
November  16 1801  he  had  written  a  long  letter  to  his  old  physician-friend 
in  Bonn,  Dr  Franz  Wegeler,  complaining  bitterly  about  the  deafness  that 
was  closing  in  on  him  but  adding,  on  a  defiant  note  of  determination,  'I 
will  seize  fate  by  the  throat!'  And  sometime  soon  after  that,  according  to 
Carl  Czerny  (who,  incidentally,  perceived  the  Eroica  as  a  kind  of  sea-saga 
memorial  to  Lord  Nelson!),  Beethoven  declared  to  Wenzel  Krumpholz 
that  'I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  works  up  to  the  present  time.  From  today  I 
mean  to  take  a  new  road.'  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  Eroica  was 
Beethoven's  first  enormous  stride  down  that  'new  road',  and  accordingly 
thatthe  heroism  inthisscorewasanything  butautobiographical? 

Music  knows  no  more  dramatic  afirmation  of  sheer  creative  will.  Tor- 
mented by  the  klaxons  of  thundering  silence,  Beethoven  nevertheless 
marshalled  his  faculties  as  he  never  had  before.  Richard  Wagner  heard  in 
the  Marcia  funebre  a  'deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man';  in  the  Scherzo  a 
'gladly,  blithely  doing  man';  in  the  closing  Allegro  a  'man  entire, 
harmoniously  at  one  with  self,  in  the  emotions  where  the  memory  of 
sorrow  becomes  itself  the  shaping  force  of  noble  deeds'.  One  suspects 
that  the  man  was  Beethoven  himself. 

program  notes  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


Upon  his  appointment  as  Music  Director 
in  the  fall  of  1973  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  person  to  head  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in 
1881.  He  succeeds  such  historic  figures  as 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  and 
Charles  Munch.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
he  was  for  one  year  the  Orchestra's  Music 
Adviser,  and  had  appeared  on  numerous 
occasions  as  guest  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra. 


Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music,  in  Tokyo,  winning  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  He  then  went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
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International  Competition  of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France.  One  of 
the  judges  was  the  late  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  whose  invitation  to  Tanglewood  was  the  beginning 
of  Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  conductors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1961-1962  season,  he  directed  that  orchestra  several  times,  though  it 
was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  during  the  same  season,  that  he 
made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he 
became  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  guest-con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first 
time — Cost  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg — and  served  also  as  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonc  season  and  later  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  was  made  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Festival,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

As  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
position  he  holds  concurrently  with  his  posts  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San 
Francisco,  he  has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  among  them  Berlioz' 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust,  Bartok's  Concerto 
for  Orchestra,  and  (with  Christoph  Eschenbach)  Beethoven's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  5.  He  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  currently 
in  the  process  of  recording  Ravel's  complete  orchestral  works. 


THE  SOLOIST 


PETER  SERKIN  made  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
summer  of  1970  in  a  performance  of 
Schoenberg's  Piano  Concerto.  He  made  his 
first  public  appearance  at  the  age  of  twelve 
at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  and  his 
New  York  debut  soon  afterwards.  In  the 
years  since  he  has  appeared  with  major 
symphony  orchestras  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  among  them  the  Eng- 
lish Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Con- 
certgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  the  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  Orchestras,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Peter  Serkin  has  played  chamber  music  with  the  Budapest,  Guarneri 
and  Galimir  String  Quartets.  In  addition  to  Marlboro,  Spoleto  and  the 
Casals  Festivals  in  Prades  and  Puerto  Rico,  his  chamber  music  engage- 
ments have  included  a  series  of  Beethoven  Trio  performances  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  and  an  appearance  last  sea- 
son as  soloist  with  the  Brandenburg  Ensemble  in  the  Great  Performer's 
Series  at  Lincoln  Center.  Recently  he  formed  a  new  chamber  music 
ensemble— TASHI—  (Tibetan  for  good  fortune)  with  violinist  Ida  Kava- 
fian,  cellist  Fred  Sherry  and  clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman.  Peter  Serkin's 
recordings  on  the  RCA,  Columbia  and  Vanguard  labels  show  his  versa- 
tility, and  his  interest  in  rarely  heard  music.  He  last  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  April  1973,  when  he  played  music  by  Bach. 
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bo/ton  univer/ifcy 
i  celebrity  /eriei 

WALTER   PIERCE.  Managing  Director 


SUN.  NOV.  17  at  3 
SYMPHONY  HALL— CO  6  1492 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

World  Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 
BEETHOVEN   PROGRAM 

F  minor  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  1 
C  minor  Sonata,  Op.   Ill 
Diabelli   Variations 

Steinway   Piano 


SAT.  NOV.  23, 8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  — KE  6-2412 

$7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50 
An  Extraordinary  Recital 

PETER  PEARS 

Famous  English  Tenor 

MURRAY  PERAHIA 

Outstanding  Pianist 

Schubert,  Five  Songs 
Schumann,  Liederkreis,  Op.  39 
Britten,  Poet's  Echo,  Op.  76 
&  Four  English  Folk  Songs 


SAT.  NOV.  30, 8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  — KE  6-2412 
$7..  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 

MAURICE  ANDRE 

Famous  Trumpet  Virtuoso  & 

WUERTTEMBERG 
CHAMBER  ORCH. 

Jorg  Faerber,  Conductor 

Handel.  Concerto  Grosso, 
Op.  6.  No  1 

Bach,  E  major  Violin  Concerto 
Concerto  for  Three  Violins 
Albinoni,  Trumpet  Concerto 
Tartini, D  maiorTrumpetConcerU 


SUN.  DEC.  1  «S:K: 

SYMPHONY  HALL— CO  6  1492 

$8.,  $7.,  $6.,  $5. 

FIRST  TIME 

IN  AMERICA 


COLUMBIA  ARTISTS 
presents 


SOVIET 

GEORGIAN 

DANCERS 

AND 
TBILISI  POLYPHONIC  CHOIR 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COLLAGE,  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble  of  Boston,  presents  its  first 
concert  of  the  season  on  Sunday  November  17  at  8  o'clock.  Sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Contemporary  Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  by  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, the  concert  will  be  a  program  of  20th  century  music,  featuring 
the  American  premiere  of  Peter  Maxwell  Davies'  M/'ssa  Super  L'Homme 
Arme- 

Composed  of  a  number  of  Boston  Symphony  players,  Collage's  mem- 
bers include  Frank  Epstein,  percussion;  Ronald  Feldman,  cello;  Paul 
Fried,  flute;  Joan  Heller,  soprano;  Christopher  Kies,  piano;  Ronald 
Knudsen,  violin;  Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet;  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass.  The 
concert  on  November  17  will  take  place  at  the  Contemporary  Gallery  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Admission  is  $2  and  $4,  and  tickets  are 
available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  door  one  hour  prior  to  the  concert. 
For  information  call  267-9300. 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  1st  at  3.30  pm  THE  CAMBRIDGE 
STRING  QUARTET  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  in 
Copley  Square  commemorating  the  Bicentennial.  The  quartet  is  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  violinists  Ro- 
ger Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert  Karol  and  cellist 
Robert  Ripley.  The  program,  featuring  all  American  music,  will  consist 
of  works  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Ives,  Samuel  Barber  and  Walter 
Piston.  Guest  soloist  for  the  concert  will  be  David  Ripley,  baritone. 
Admission  will  be  free. 


On  Wednesday,  November  27  RONALD  BARRON,  Boston  Symphony 
trombonist  and  principal  trombone  of  the  Boston  Pops,  will  appear  as 
guest  soloist  with  the  New  Hampshire  Philharmonic  in  a  performance  of 
Gordon  Jacob's  Trombone  Concerto.  The  concert  will  take  place  at  8 
o'clock  at  the  Carousel  Room  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Earlier  this  fall  Ronald  Barron  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  Munich  In- 
tenational  ARD  Competition.  His  performance  of  Frank  Martin's  Ballade 
for  Trombone  and  Orchestra  in  the  Munich  Herkulessaal  earned  him 
praise  in  the  Munich  newspapers  for  an  'intelligent,  technically  brilliant, 
substantial'  interpretation.  'He  made  us  forget,'  wrote  the  critic  of  the 
Suddeutsche  Zeitung,  'that  the  recent  emancipation  of  solo  wind  in- 
struments suffered  from  undemanding  performance  standards.' 


COMPANY  OF  80  DANCERS, 
SINGERS  AND  MUSICIANS 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  10  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  December  5  1974  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

JOHN  ALER     tenor 
DAVID  EVITTS    baritone 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams    conductor 


STRAVINSKY 


Suite  No.  1  for  Small  Orchestra 


The  Flood 


Petrushka  (1947) 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  29  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  30  1974  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

DONALD  MclNNES     viola 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

F.  John  Adams    director 


14th  cent. 
Spanish,  anon. 

W.  SCHUMAN 


Songs  from  'Llibre  Vermeil' 


Concerto  on  Old  English  Rounds 
for  Viola,  Women's  Chorus 
and  Orchestra 


♦MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  5  in  D  minor 

op.  107 'Reformation' 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &    *RCA  RECORDS 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


SOME  OF  THE  BOYS  who  make  Jack  I 
Daniel's  Whiskey  during  the  week  make  a  good 
brand  of  music  on  weekends. 


^     f,       s 
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Ray  Rogers  and  his  group  play 
pig  roasts,  benefits  and  country 
jamborees  throughout  Moore 
County.  Here  in  our  Hollow, 
they  handle  an  assortment  of 
jobs  to  help  smooth 

out  our  whiskey.  And  they 

take  equal  pride  in  this  line        m       charcoaii 

of  work.  You  see,  Ray  says         ™       mellowed 

the  country  is  filled  with 

men  who  can  make  music. 

But  there's  only  a  handful 

who  can  make  Jack  Daniel's. 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 


CHARLES  RIVER 


RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 

Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music  York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (617-)  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


iassachusetts    aviusic 

Educators     J%  ssociation 


aking    iwiusic 
E  veryone's     JV  rt 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  concert's  end. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  galleries  from 
the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
throughout  the  1974-1975  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions  include 
contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and  technique  by 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  international  fame.  During 
the  month  of  November  BOSTON  VISUAL  ARTS  UNION  of  3  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  is  presenting  the  exhibit.  An  organization  of  more  than 
700  Boston  area  artists,  the  BVAU  Gallery  is  a  realization  made  possible 
by  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts Council  on  the  Arts,  as  well  as  grants  from  private  founda- 
tions and  generous  donations  from  Friends  of  the  Union. 

All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale.  Inquiries  regarding  the  art 
should  be  made  directly  to  the  gallery. 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robent 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


cpV  f^H 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II   AM      —     10  PM 

10  II   BOSWORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1:00  P.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston's  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9P.M.-2A.M., 
Monday -Saturday. 


[ROfclENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


A  perfect 
prelude* 

The 

complete 

coda* 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


Wkf 


Plan 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please 
call  Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  30  New- 
bury Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02116,  telephone  (617)  267-7110.  In 
New  York  contact  A.  J.  Landau  Inc., 
527  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  telephone  (212)  371- 
1818. 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewel  ry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-9100 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


_  ,»7  7T» 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 
DE   BEARN),    of   1764.       All   wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may    be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 


Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a 
specific  concert  should  telephone  Sym- 
phony Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reser- 
vations'. Requests  will  be  handled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since 
the  management  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed 
unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a  seat. 
Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be 
bought  and  collected  from  the  box  office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  program.  Tickets  not 
claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


This  Fall 


SfcjjfeT  "'■'■'■'     ' 


Try  Soaring 


For  a  splendid  view  of  Nature's  Fall  Ritual 
visit  us  at  Plymouth  Airport,  Scenic 
Sailplane,  Biplane,  Airplane  Rides,  Rentals 
and  Instruction.  Yankee  Aviation. 

PLYMOUTH  AIRPORT.  PLYMOUTH  MASS.  •  OPEN  DAILY  —  ALL  YEAR  746-7337 


(tertages  for  tlj?  Mareming 


Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


sa 


/Into  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hi!  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose.  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  B.U.I  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Prul  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  I  MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framingham 

Route  1.  Oedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1989  Post  Road,  Warwick  I  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St,  Dover 
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TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert, 
but  can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  can- 
not come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orches- 
tra, you  help  the  other  members  of  the 
community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for 
resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year 
the  Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than 
$9,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tick- 
ets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony- 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available  for 
resale. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


J 


m 
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EXIT 
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3//ow  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON      A 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•  A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

F  RAM  INGHAM         879-1516 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Summer  News  of  the  Council  of  Friends 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  composed  of  twenty-four  Area  Councils  rep- 
resenting Boston  and  its  surrounding  communities.  It  was  formed  in 
May,  1966,  to  create  a  liaison  between  the  subscribers  and  the  Orches- 
tra, and  to  provide  the  Boston  Symphony  with  a  corps  of  volunteers  to 
organize  and  conduct  public  relations  events  for  the  subscribers.  The 
Council  also  provides  general  assistance  in  fund-raising  projects  and 
mailings;  hostesses  luncheons,  lectures  and  other  events;  and  serves  as 
guides  for  the  Symphony  Hall  Tours. 


Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent  of  Dover,  Former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Friends, 
and  Mrs  N.  Rice  Morss  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Stage  Door  Lecture  Com- 
mittee, enjoy  a  light  moment  while  addressing  invitations  to  the  Stage  Door 
Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Once  again,  the  Council  of  Friends  of  Tanglewood  graciously  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Boston  Council  to  attend  a  day  at  Tanglewood. 
Three  busloads  of  enthusiastic  Friends  left  from  Boston  on  August  14th. 
Daniel  Gustin,  Administrator  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  arranged 
to  have  all  the  facilities  of  the  Center  open  and  available  to  the  visiting 
Boston  Friends.  James  F.  Kiley,  Operations  Manager  of  Tanglewood, 
was  guest  speaker;  and  Music  Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  greeted  the  guests 
at  luncheon  in  the  tent.  Soon  after  Labor  Day,  the  first  of  many  meet- 
ings of  the  various  committees  of  the  Friends  took  place.  September 
10th  and  11th  found  the  Area  volunteers  addressing  invitations  to  the 
Stage  Door  Lectures  and  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  If  you  have  not 
yet  made  your  reservations  for  these  popular  events,  you  should  do  so 
immediately,  as  they  are  filled  quite  early.  September  10th  also  saw  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Program  Committee  and,  on  September  16th,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  Jane  Bradley,  held  the  first  monthly 
Steering  Committee  meeting. 

Further  News — The  Follow-up  Campaign  Committee  will  continue  to 
contact  subscribers  who  are  not  Friends.  A  gift  of  one  dollar  or  more 
makes  you  a  Friend  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  dollars  or  more  entitles  you  to 
participate  in  the  special  events  of  the  Friends.  The  Committee  will  be 
emphasizing  how  much  the  Boston  Symphony  depends  upon  the  yearly 
support  of  its  Friends,  and  hopes  many  more  will  join.  Numerous  other 
plans  for  bus  services,  for  the  Musical  Marathon  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th 
and  10th  of  March,  and  for  the  Symphony  Hall  Tours  are  also  being 
formulated. 


DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 
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&Hats 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving   Boston    and   suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Service* 
449-3590 


For  Rent  — 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gardner. 
Short  walk  to  town  and  to  prin- 
cipal hotels.  Weekly  rates:  $600 
Dec.  15  -  Apr.  15.  $300.  other 
times.  Write:  MediaRep  Center, 
30  Newbury  St.  Boston  02116 
(617)267-7110. 
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DesignResearch  cheers 
Swedish  natural  pine 


Design  Research's  new  pine  furniture  collection 
from  Sweden  is  the  most  exciting  furniture  value  we've 
seen  in  years.  And  it's  available  exclusively  at  Design 
Research. 

Designed  by  Niels  Bendtsen,  each  piece  in  the 
co-ordinated  collection  is  crafted  from  evenly  grained 
Swedish  hard  pine. 

Since  many  of  the  pieces  can  be  disassembled 
and  easily  moved,  they  are  especially  suitable  for  your 
first  apartment . .  .  sturdy  and  flexible  enough  to  furnish 
your  first  home! 

Because  the  natural  pine  is  protected  by  a 
durable  polyurethane  finish,  the  furniture  is  easy  to  care 
for.  Moreover,  the  comfortable  canvas  backs  and  seats  of 
the  chairs  are  readily  removed  for  cleaning.  And  if  you 
wish  to  change  the  color  of  the  chairs,  we  have  replace- 
ment backs  and  seats  in  stock. 

Chair.  Pine  with  green,  natural,  brown  or  yellow 
canvas  seat  and  back.  $59. 

Dining  Tables.  Round  Table  (46"  diameter)  $225. 
Rectangular  Table  with  20"  center  leaf  (36"x71"  extended) 
not  pictured.  $209.  Rectangular  Table  with  two  1 9!/2  drop 
leaves  (35"x90"  extended)  not  pictured.  $249. 

Buffet.  Natural  pine  (51"x20"x28"  high)  with 
green,  white,  brown  or  yellow  sliding  doors.  $279. 

Low  Tables.  Corner  Table  with  natural  canvas 
magazine  pocket,  31 "  square.  $135.  Coffee  Table  (55"x 
31"x16"  high).  $165. 


Drawing  Table. 

white,  brown,  yellow  or 


Tubular  steel  base  in  green, 
red  with  white-enameled  top 
(49"x32"),  adjustable  for  writing,  reading,  drawing,  not 

PICTURED.    $119. 

Shelving  System.  Suitable  for  use  as  bookcases, 
kitchen  cabinet,  etagere  or  complete  wall  shelving  system. 

Back  panel  in  four  colors— green,  white,  brown 
or  yellow.  In  two  depths:  101/2"deep  at  $39. 16"  deep  at 
$45.  All  shelving  units  are  31"  wide. 

You  may  stack  the  sections  in  various  ways  to 
create  a  variety  of  bookcases  and  storage  units. 

Available  exclusively  at  DesignResearch. 

Three  cheers  for  natural  pine  furniture! 
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DesignResearch 


48  Brattle  Street 

Cambridge 

868-8700 


The  Mall 
Chestnut  Hil 
965-3333 


DesignResearch  cheers 


Shop 
the  Boston  Museum 
bymaiL 


Monk  Candlestick,  15th  Century  French 

This  white  metal  reproduction 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  which 
was  crafted  in  silver.  Measuring  3-1/4" 
in  height,  this  piece  is  carefully  antiqued 
to  recreate  the  patina  of  ancient  silver. 
$5.50  postpaid.  Send  50c  for  Catalog 
of  other  items. 

The  Museum  Shop,  Dept.  P2 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 
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For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited 

edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 


Cfioice  of 

Tfie  TBoston  Sympfioiry  Orchestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa,cMusic  "Director* 


BALDWIN       BOSTON  •  |*  ArimJounrniture  Co- 


PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


ington  Street 


-rjTT"DT   TT\jr^nn^*TSJ  .  54  Middlesex  Turnpike 
r5Ul-tl-ill>HJ-X  WIN  »(at  Route  128  Exit  42) 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJl  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY- FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
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"You  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . . . care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 

by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

- 

These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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MY  LIFE  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


by  Louis  Speyer 

Louis  Speyer,  a  retired  member  of  the  Orchestra,  was  for  forty-six  years  English 
hornist  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  His  career  began  during  the  season  of  1918- 
1919  and  spanned  the  years  of  Rabaud,  Monteux,  Koussevitzky,  Munch  and 
Leinsdorf.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  honored  of  English  horn  players,  having 
been  decorated  twiceby  the  French  government,  first  with  the  Medal  of  'Re- 
connaissance Francaise',  for  services  rendered  during  World  War  II,  and  then 
with  the  Cross  of  'Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,'  in  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  the  world  of  music.  The  recipient,  too,  of  the  Medal  of  the 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  'eminent 
services  to  chamber  music,'  he  has  been  praised  throughout  the  years  for  the 
'extraordinary  beauty  of  his  tone'  and  the  'incredible  breadth  of  his  phrasing.' 
The  list  of  composers  who  have  written  works  especially  for  him  includes  Paul 
Hindemith,  Walter  Piston,  Arthur  Honegger,  Leo  Sowerby,  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill,  Hugo  Kauder,  Mabel  Daniels  and  Arnold  Freed. 

My  forty-six  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony  began  early  in  1919 — and 
by  a  strange  act  of  fate,  I  may  say.  In  May  of  the  preceding  year, 
France  sent  a  military  band,  composed  mostly  of  professional  musicians, 
on  a  three-week  tour  of  this  country.  It  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  government,  in  connection  with  a  Liberty  Loan  drive. 
Instead  of  three  weeks,  we  travelled  for  several  months;  not  until  the 
Armistice,  in  fact,  did  our  tour  end.  We  played  in  camps  and  hospitals, 
in  parades  and  at  meetings,  all  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  YMCA.  In  Washington,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  received  us  at 
the  White  House,  and  that  was  a  high  point  of  our  tour.  But  people 
everywhere  liked  us,  our  music  and  our  smart  blue  uniforms. 

It  was  in  June  that  we  played  two  concerts  in  Boston,  one  in  the 
Mechanics  Building — an  old  barn  of  a  convention  hall — and  the  other 
in  Symphony  Hall,  during  the  Pops  season.  It  was  my  first  sight  of  this 
beautiful  building,  the  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  I  had  no 
idea  at  the  time  that  I  would  soon  start  a  second  life  here.  Our  concerts 
were  a  great  success,  particularly  the  one  in  Symphony  Hall,  where  I 
played  Georges  Guilhaud's  Oboe  Concertino  as  an  encore.  It  is  a 
brilliant  little  three-movement  work  which  ends  with  a  high  G  from  the 
soloist.  It  went  very  well  and  I  received  an  ovation  from  the  audience 
and  compliments  from  the  conductor,  who  later  introduced  me  back- 
stage to  two  gentlemen — Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  President  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  William  H.  Brennan,  the  Manager.  With  the  help  of  an 
interpreter,  the  French  flutist  Charles  Demailly,  they  offered  me  a  job 
on  the  spot.  Though  greatly  surprised  and  grateful,  I  pointed  to  my 
uniform  and  said,  'I  am  not  a  free  man.'  'Could  it  be  arranged  in  the 
future?'  they  asked.  It  was,  for  not  long  afterwards  the  French  Mission 
in  New  York  issued  an  order  that  any  member  of  our  group  offered  a 
job  here  could  arrange  to  be  discharged  in  the  United  States.  And  so  I 
began  a  Boston  Symphony  career  that  was  to  last  many  years.  It  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  those  years  meant  to  me  if  I  tell  you  that 
during  none  of  them  did  I  miss  a  single  concert. 

Dr  Karl  Muck,  the  legendary  German  conductor,  was  the  Music  Direc- 
tor just  prior  to  my  joining  the  Orchestra.  His  leadership  had  been  a 
continuation  of  the  Germanic  traditions  upon  which  the  Orchestra  had 
been  built.  But  now,  with  the  strong  anti-German  sentiments  gener- 
ated by  the  war,  he  and  several  of  the  German -born  players  were 
forced  to  leave,  a  situtation  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  fine 
musicians.  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  America's  ally,  France,  for  con- 
ductors and  players,  and  it  was  under  the  leadership  of  Henri  Rabaud, 
from  the  Paris  Opera,  that  I  began  my  career  with  the  Orchestra. 
Though  I  had  been  engaged  as  the  future  principal  oboe,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  retirement  of  the  great  Georges  Longy,  Rabaud  asked  me  to 
become  solo  English  horn  and  to  function  as  an  'extra'  in  the  oboe 
section.  This  was  later  changed  by  Koussevitzky,  who  asked  me  to 
perform  exclusively  as  English  hornist.  It  was  a  decision   I   afterwards 
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appreciated,  for,  though  most  oboists  can  perform  proficiently  on  the 
English  horn  and  though  I  myself  can  play  the  oboe,  oboe  d'amore  and 
bass  oboe,  it  is  difficult  to  be  really  good  on  more  than  one  instrument. 

Suddenly,  then,  I  found  myself  in  a  new  world  of  music,  one  that  was 
quite  different  from  that  I  had  known  in  Paris,  where  the  orchestras 
were  loose  'associations'  with  which  the  players  had  little  or  no  sense  of 
identification.  Here  I  was  a  part  of  a  finely  integrated  ensemble,  a 
member,  so  to  speak,  of  a  family  of  musicians,  all  of  them  fiercely 
proud  of  the  tradition  to  which  they  belonged.  There  were  many  fine 
players,  particularly  in  the  magnificent  horn  section.  The  brass  section 
was  composed  largely  of  Germans,  but  among  the  woodwinds  there 
were  some  outstanding  French  players.  A  brilliant  concertmaster,  the 
American- born  Frederick  Fradkin,  who  had  been  first  prize  winner  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  led  a  great  and  sonorous  string  section. 

Rabaud  introduced  a  varied  and  interesting  repertory,  including  some 
of  his  own  works,  finely  crafted  music  that  was  well  received.  He  was 
first  and  foremost  a  composer,  and  his  opera  Marouf,  since  forgotten, 
was  just  then  enjoying  a  great  success  in  Europe  and  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. He  was  a  good  composer  and  it  is  a  pity  that  his  work  is  neglected. 
He  was  also  a  gentleman  and  a  distinguished  conductor,  but,  not  strong 
enough  physically  for  the  position,  he  left  after  one  season.  He  told  us, 
when  he  announced  his  resignation,  that  he  might  lose  his  love  of 
music  if  he  had  to  continue  working  so  hard.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  became  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  the  most  honored  post  in  the 
French  musical  world. 

Pierre  Monteux,  a  conductor  Bostonians  had  got  to  know  through 
his  guest  appearances  with  the  Orchestra,  succeeded  Rabaud.  I  knew 
him  well  from  my  days  in  Paris,  where  he  and  my  father  had  played  in 
the  same  orchestra  and  where  he  had  given  violin  lessons  to  my  broth- 
er. Under  his  direction,  my  father  and  I  had  also  taken  part  in  the  first 
concert  performance  of  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring,  and  later,  in  Min- 
neapolis, he  would  conduct  my  son  Andre,  a  third  generation  of  musi- 
cal Speyers.  'I  don't  think  I  shall  conduct  a  fourth,'  he  told  me  after- 
wards. He  was  a  conductor  of  great  skill,  having  learned  his  trade  inside 
out  through  his  many  years  of  experience  as  an  orchestra  player.  Yet  he 
was  a  modest  man,  a  person  who  tended  to  deprecate  his  accom- 
plishments, as  the  following  story — his  own — will  show.  'Why,  after  win- 
ning first  prize  in  violin  at  the  Conservatory,  did  you  take  up  the  viola?' 
a  journalist  once  asked  him.  'It  was  easier,'  he  said.  'And  why  then  did 
you  turn  to  conducting?"lt  was  easier,'  he  replied  again.  'And  what  do 
you  have  in  mind  next?'  persisted  his  interviewer.  'I  shall  become  a 
music  critic,'  came  the  terse  rejoinder. 

Monteux  did  much  for  the  Orchestra  during  his  five-year  tenure.  He 
was  an  excellent  choice  for  a  position  that  brought  with  it  the  many 
problems  that  had  arisen  from  the  recent  upheaval.  There  were  more 
problems  to  come,  for  in  1920  there  was  a  strike,  the  only  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Orchestra,  which  was  not  then  unionized.  This  sad  epi- 
sode came  to  a  head  at  a  Friday  afternoon  concert,  after  a  performance 
of  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  when  the  concertmaster,  Fradkin,  re- 
fused to  stand,  even  after  Monteux  had  repeatedly  signaled  the  Or- 
chestra to  do  so.  The  audience  was,  of  course,  upset,  and  the  matter 
instantly  became  a  major  scandal.  Behind  the  incident  were  a  dis- 
agreement Fradkin  had  had  with  the  conductor  and — more  im- 
portantly— the  demands  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Orchestra  for  higher 
salaries  and  unionization.  Fradkin  was  fired  that  evening,  by  telegram, 
we  learned  from  Judge  Cabot  at  a  meeting  that  took  place  in  the 
tuning  room  just  preceding  the  following  day's  concert.  The  Orchestra 
Committee  informed  the  Judge  that  there  would  be  no  concert  that 
evening  unless  Fradkin  was  reinstated.  'Gentlemen,'  he  replied,  'Mr 
Fradkin  does  not  belong  to  the  Orchestra  anymore,'  after  which  he  left. 
After  an  animated  discussion,  the  players  divided  themselves  into  two 
groups,  those  willing  to  play  on  one  side  of  the  room,  those  unwilling 
on  the  other.  Forty-seven  musicians  voted  not  to  play,  but  when  the 
crucial  moment  arrived,  eleven  of  these  went  on  stage  to  join  the  ranks 
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of  the  faithful.  With  an  orchestra  that  had  dwindled  to  fifty-six,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  perform  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  and  so  Mon- 
teux  improvised  a  program  which  included  the  Saint-Saens  Cello  Con- 
certo, Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  and  some  other  works  that  could 
be  played  with  a  reduced  number  of  players.  The  audience,  which  had 
learned  of  the  trouble,  gave  the  conductor  and  players  an  ovation. 

The  upshot  was  that  about  thirty  players  left  the  Orchestra.  Monteux's 
response  to  the  crisis  was  to  take  the  stop-gap  measure  of  recalling 
some  of  the  retirees  and  engaging  new  players  on  a  temporary  basis. 
He  then  set  about  in  earnest  to  rebuild  the  Orchestra,  engaging  both 
young  Americans — Rolland  Tapley  and  Clarence  Knudson  are  still  with 
the  Orchestra — and  Europeans,  particularly  French  players,  thus  ex- 
panding the  Gallic  tradition  that  had  begun  under  Rabaud.  Through 
patience  and  persistence  he  soon  made  the  Orchestra  again  into  the 
Boston  Symphony,  performing  an  unusually  catholic  repertory  that  in- 
cluded the  premieres  of  many  American  compositions  and  the  first  U. 
S.  performance  of  The  Rite  of  Spring.  Another  of  his  first  was  the 
engagement  of  the  magnificent  tenor  Roland  Hayes,  the  first  black 
artist  to  appear  with  a  major  symphony. 


It  was  during  Monteux's  tenure  that  we  began  to  hear  about  a  Russian 
conductor,  a  conductor  who  was  also  an  extraordinary  virtuoso  on  the 
double  bass.  Many  years  before,  in  Paris,  I  had  heard  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  soloist  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Colonne,  where  he  had 
performed  a  transcription  of  the  Mozart  bassoon  concerto.  It  had  been 
a  revelation,  this  performance  which  made  the  unwieldy  bass  sound 
like  a  beautiful  cello.  The  news  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1924  was  announced  with  great  fanfare,  and  he 
assumed  the  task  with  flair  and  vigor,  qualities  that  proved  in- 
dispensable in  resolving  some  of  the  lingering  problems  caused  by  the 
strike  of  1920.  Out  of  gratitude  to  the  pensioners  who  had  come  to  the 
rescue  at  that  time,  Monteux  and  the  management  had  kept  many  of 
them  on,  though  with  the  hope  that  they  would  shortly  resign.  Like 
Monteux,  Koussevitzky  was  a  sensitive  person,  but  when  it  came  to  'my 
orchestra,'  as  he  called  it,  he  could  be  as  forceful  as  any  corporation 
executive.  He  replaced  the  remaining  pensioners  with  new  players,  some 


Watch 

Goya 
at  work. 


Now  you  can  see,  in  original 
drawings  and  prints,  the  changes 
Goya  made  as  he  created  works  of 
art.  This  extensive  selection  of 
drawings,  etchings,  aquatints,  and 
lithographs  has  been  gathered 
from  the  Museum  and  major 
European  and  American  collec- 
tions. Included  are  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Goya's  four 
great  series  of  etchings:  the  Capri- 
chos,  the  Follies,  the  Art  of  Bull- 
fighting, and  the  Disasters  of  War. 

The  Changing  Image: 

Prints  by  Francisco  Goya. 

October  25  through  December  29 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Who's  who 
in  the  long  run. 


Hugh  Shaw,  Vice  President, 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Hugh  specializes  in  managing  pension  and  profit 
sharing  funds.  His  adherence  to  a  disciplined  approach 
has  consistently  resulted  in  an  enviable  record  of 
performance  over  the  past  decade.  Which  may  be  why 
so  many  long-term  investors  seek  his  advice. 

Member  F.D.I.C. 


of  them  American-born,  and  many  of  them  from  his  own  Paris  orches- 
tra, which  contained  the  best  French  musicians. 

Koussevitzky  was  an  instinctive  musician,  a  conductor  with  an  extraor- 
dinary power  to  inspire  not  only  the  players  but  the  audience  too.  He 
was  an  unashamed  autocrat,  demanding,  impatient  and  sometimes  tem- 
pestuous, not  at  all  the  likes  of  the  gentle  Rabaud  and  Monteux.  When 
he  moved  his  baton,  he  felt  that  every  player  should  understand  what 
he  would  not  or  could  not  explain.  His  rehearsals  were  sometimes  quite 
difficult,  but  his  performances  were  often  unbelievably  exciting,  partic- 
ularly in  works  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Scriabin.  Despite  an  autocratic  tem- 
perament, he  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  players  and  their  families, 
sometimes  calling  us  by  our  first  names  and  urging  us  in  turn  to  call 
him  Sergei  Alexandrovich.  Once  I  was  summoned  to  the  green  room, 
where  he  said  to  me,  'Louis,  you  are  going  to  conduct  the  Ravel 
Concerto  for  Lenny  [Leonard  Bernstein].  It  is  very  difficult.'  'Yes,'  I 
replied,  'especially  at  Pops,  where  there  is  not  much  rehearsal  time.'  'I 
will  show  you  how/  he  said,  whereupon  I  expected  to  be  given  his 
advice  on  the  difficult  passages  of  the  score.  Instead,  he  stood  me  in 
front  of  his  big  mirror  and  said,  'When  you  conduct,  you  must  do  this. 
Pull  your  coat,  lift  your  arms  high  and  look  serious,'  and  he  accom- 
panied his  instructions  with  appropriate  expressions  and  gestures.  This 
was  the  conducting  lesson  that  enabled  me  to  say  that  I  am  a  pupil  of 
the  great  maestro. 

Koussevitzky's  great  legacies  were  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  an  orchestra  which  under  his 
leadership  became  truly  great.  One  might  say  of  him  that  he  was  more 
respected  than  loved,  but  he  would  not  have  minded  such  an  assess- 
ment. Through  his  stubborn  and  demanding  nature,  he  created  a  new 
instrument,  a  reborn  orchestra,  and  he  gave  no  offence  when  he  called 
it  'my  orchestra.' 

Charles  Munch,  Koussevitzky's  successor,  was  another  'star'  from  Paris. 
Known  to  us  as  'le  beau  Charles,'  he  was  born  in  Alsace,  where  he  was 
trained  in  both  the  French  and  German  musical  schools.  He  had  been 
concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  in  Leipzig  before  making  a  successful 
conducting  career,  first  in  Paris,  where  he  led  the  Societe  des  Concerts, 
and  then  throughout  Europe.  Munch  was  a  friendly,  gentle  conductor, 
quite  different  from  his  predecessor,  but  his  interpretations  could  be 
quite  explosive,  especially  in  French  music  and  in  his  favorite  works. 
With  Monteux,  Munch  led  the  Orchestra's  first  tour  to  Europe  in  1952, 
where  our  already  great  admiration  for  this  fine  musician  increased.  We 
were  saddened  by  the  departure,  in  1962,  of  so  great  a  friend,  and, 
later,  by  his  death  which  occurred  in  this  country  while  he  was  touring 
with  L'Orchestre  de  Paris. 

I  spent  two  interesting  seasons  with  Erich  Leinsdorf,  a  great  technician 
of  the  German  school,  who  came  to  the  Orchestra  with  the  reputation 
of  being  both  a  fine  musician  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  But  now, 
though  still  enjoying  my  life  with  the  Orchestra,  I  began  to  hear  an 
inner  voice  which  told  me  that  perhaps  my  lungs  and  lips  needed  a 
rest.  I  added  up  the  years  and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  I  had  been  doing  this  awkward,  ungainly  and, 
to  me,  beautiful,  thing  we  call  playing  the  English  horn,  forcing  a 
column  of  air  between  two  thin  and  recalcitrant  reeds.  How  had  so 
many  years  gone  by  almost  unnoticed?  It  was  because  they  were  happy 
and  interesting,  each  one  lived  in  the  fullness  of  the  present.  I  resigned 
in  1964,  and  yet  I  did  not  leave  the  Orchestra,  for  it  is  still  very  much  a 
part  of  my  life.  As  a  person  who  loves  it  and  who  has  known  it  from  the 
inside,  I  should  like  to  report  to  you  that  it  is  in  very  good  hands. 
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Furriers  to  Discerning 

New  Englanders 
for  Five  Generations 
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Budget  No  Interest  Charge 
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9'Haflanita/tn.c. 

v/ie  Jwusseau  J/oi/sr  o/'jUos/o/t 


For  Fall  Evenings 

Soft  and  subtle  flowers  of  Blue  and 
Mauve  with  a  flicker  of  glitter  floating 
over  our  princess  line  hostess  gown  of 
rayon  and  metallic.  Sizes  8-16  $119.50 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRINCIPAL  TIMPANI  CHAIR  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
SYLVIA  SHIPPEN  WELLS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  endowment  of  the  timpani 
chair.  Presently  occupied  by  Everett  Firth, 
the  chair  has  been  named  in  memory  of 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  by  her  husband,  John 
M.  Wells,  of  Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs  Wells  was  born  in  Boston,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Reverend  Eugene  R.  Ship- 
pen,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Brookline.  She 
attended  the  Brookline  High  School,  the 
Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  in  Providence  and 
Wheelock  College  in  Boston.  After  her  marriage  in  1928,  she  moved  to 
Southbridge  where  she  became  active  in  community  affairs,  while 
maintaining  her  great  interest  in  the  Boston  Symphony.  For  many 
years,  Mrs  Wells  was  a  director  of  the  Southbridge  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society.  She  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  and  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  the  Sturbridge  Art  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of 
the  S.P.C.A.,  the  Southbridge  Chapter  of  the  National  Red  Cross,  the 
Southbridge  Harrington  Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  With  her  husband  and  family,  she  maintained  a  long  and 
close  association  with  Qld  Sturbridge  Village,  of  which  her  husband  has 
for  many  years  been  a  trustee,  and  where  together  they  helped  endow 
a  new  auditorium  and  education  center. 


A  NEW  ELEVATOR 


Since  Symphony  Hall  was  built,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
members  of  the  audience  have  had  to  make  their  way  on  foot  to  the 
first  and  second  balconies.  Now  the  Trustees  are  delighted  to  announce 
that  a  generous  gift  of  Mrs  Edward  A.  Taft,  who  has  attended,  enjoyed 
and  supported  the  concerts  for  many,  many  years,  will  at  last  permit 
the  installation  of  a  passenger  elevator  in  Symphony  Hall. 

This  much  needed  convenience — a  glass-enclosed,  hydraulically  oper- 
ated, six-passenger  cage  designed  by  the  firm  of  Hugh  Stubbins  and 
Associates,  Inc. — will  be  housed  in  the  main  stairwell  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  and  will  provide  service  between  the  main  floor 
and  the  first  and  second  balconies.  Manufactured  by  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  it  is  being  installed  by  W.  A.  MacLeod  and  Company. 


vEvery  cubic  inch 

of  space 

is  a  miracle." 

Walt  Whitman 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription — $7 


Series  A 

Saturdays 

at  11  o'clock 

November  9 

January  25 

March  1 


Series  B 

Saturdays 

at  11  o'clock 

November  16 

February  8 

March  8 


Series  C 

Mondays 

at  10.15  am 

November  11 

February  3 

March  10 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND     266-1492  or  267-0656 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 

Friday  afternoon  November  29  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  November  30  1974  at  8.30 

Tuesday  evening  December  3  1974  at  7.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

Songs  from  the  'Llibre  Vermeil' 

(14th  Century  Spanish,  Anonymous) 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

F.  John  Adams    director 
first  Boston  performance 

WILLIAM  SCHUMAN      Concerto  on  Old  English  Rounds  for  Solo 

Viola,  Women's  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

I.  Amaryllis  —  Introduction  and  Variations 
II.  Great  Tom  is  Cast 

III.  Who'll  Buy  Mi  Roses? 
Come,  Follow  Me 

IV.  Combinations 

Chorus 
Viola 
Orchestra 
V.  Amaryllis  —  Recapitulation 

DONALD  MclNNES     viola 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
F.  John  Adams     director 
world  premiere 


intermission 


♦MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  5  in  D  minor    op.  107  'Reformation' 

Andante;  Allegro  con  fuoco 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante 

Chorale:  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott 

(Andante  con  moto);  Allegro  vivace; 

Allegro  maestoso 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.40,  the  concert  on 
Saturday  about  10.10  and  the  concert  on  Tuesday  about  9.10 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON     &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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Songs  from  the  'Llibre  Vermeil'  (14th  Century 
Spanish,  Anonymous) 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

The  Llibre  Vermeil,  or  Red  Book — so  called  because  of  the  red  velvet 
in  which  it  was  bound  in  the  nineteenth  century — is  a  collection  of 
ten  Spanish  compositions  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  set, 
one  of  the  most  important  Spanish  musical  documents  of  the  period, 
is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Benedictine  monastary  of  Montser- 
rat,  the  craggy  mountain  near  Barcelona  which  during  the  Middle 
Ages  was  thought  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
Built  in  the  eleventh  century  and  then  rebuilt  in  the  nineteenth,  the 
monastary  also  contains  a  famous  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  Our 
Lady  of  Montserrat,  whose  carving  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  St  Luke. 
Devout  Spaniards  of  the  Middle  Ages  found  such  legends  especially 
attractive,  as  they  did  the  strikingly  situated  monastary  itself.  Thus  the 
arduous  trip  up  the  mountainside  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
pilgrimages,  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  undertook  it  that 
the  monks  of  the  monastary  composed  and  arranged  the  songs  and 
dances  of  the  Llibre  Vermeil. 

The  ten  works  which  comprise  the  set  were  arranged  in  masterful 
fashion,  one  which  gave  the  pilgrims  not  only  the  pleasure  of 
participating  in  the  music  but  also  the  rewards  of  spiritual  edification 
as  well  as  the  physical  release  of  ritual  dancing,  a  practice  officially 
frowned  upon  but  not  yet  banished  from  Spanish  religious 
observances.  Most  of  the  songs  are  polyphonic  in  texture,  some 
sufficiently  complex  that  they  were  probably  executed  by  members  of 
the  monastary's  choir  school.  Others  are  simple  enough  to  have  been 
performed  by  the  most  untutored  of  pilgrims.  The  texts  are  mostly  in 
Latin,  but  to  broaden  their  appeal  the  monks  also  used  Catalan,  both 
learned  and  vulgar.  There  is  evidence  to  suppose  that  some  of  the 
melodic  material  was  taken  over  from  popular  tunes  of  the  day.  The 
first  nine  songs,  all  of  them  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  served  to  instill  in 
the  participants  the  hope  of  Mary's  divine  intercession  before  God. 
The  tenth  song,  a  Dance  of  Death,  reminded  the  pilgrims  that  we  are 
all  miserable  sinners  hastening  towards  death  and  that  we  had  best 
'desist  from  sin'  so  that  we  may  not  be  'crushed  in  vain.' 


WILLIAM  SCHUMAN 

Concerto  on  Old  English  Rounds  for  Solo  Viola, 
Women's  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Program  note  by  the  composer 

William  Schuman  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  August  4  1910.  He  began  work 
on  the  Concerto  in  1972  after  being  commissioned  to  write  it  by  Donald 
Mclnnes,  who  had  recently  won  the  Ford  Foundation  Competition.  The  work 
was  composed  in  New  York  and  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  and  was  completed 
on  December  4  1973.  The  present  performance  is  the  world  premiere. 

Instrumentation:  3  flutes  (3rd  flute  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  oboes, 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  chimes,  strings,  solo  viola  and  women's  chorus. 

The  existence  of  this  concerto  is  due  to  the  persistence  and  out- 
standing abilities  of  Donald  Mclnnes.  Early  in  1972,  Mr  Mclnnes,  who 
was  then  unknown  to  me,  telephoned  and  asked  whether  I  would 
accept  a  commission  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  compose  a  work 
for  solo  and  orchestra  that  he  might  introduce.  Mclnnes  ex- 
plained that  he  was  one  of  several  young  American  performers  who 
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had  been  selected  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  its  program  promoting 
the  careers  of  promising  young  artists.  The  Foundation's  scheme  is  to 
attain  major  engagements  for  these  young  artists  by  commissioning 
works  especially  for  them  by  established  composers.  In  1961,  I  had 
composed  A  Song  of  Orpheus,  Fantasy  for  'Cello  and  Orchestra,  un- 
der this  program.  I  told  Mr  Mclnnes  that  my  schedule  would  not 
permit  the  acceptance  of  another  commission.  His  answer  was  the 
flattering  assurance  that  he  would  wait  until  my  schedule  was  free.  I 
then  had  to  confess  to  him  that  composing  a  major  work  for  solo  viola 
really  did  not  hold  great  interest  for  me.  He  asked  if  I  would  listen  to 
a  tape  of  his  performances  of  a  variety  of  works  for  viola. 

Mr  Mclnnes  wasted  no  time  in  sending  me  his  tape.  What  I  heard 
convinced  me  that  this  young  man  was  an  artist  of  unusual  sensitivity 
and  aesthetic  insights,  with  a  complete  technical  command  of  his 
instrument.  I  asked  Michael  Tiison  Thomas  his  opinion  of  Mclnnes, 
since  they  had  been  fellow  students  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Mr  Thomas  was  most  enthusiastic  and  hoped  not  only  that 
I  would  compose  the  work  but  that  he  might  introduce  it. 

My  admiration  for  Mclnnes  did  not  in  and  of  itself  convince  me  that  I 
wanted  to  write  an  extended  work  for  viola,  but  all  that  changed 
when  Mclnnes  journeyed  from  Seattle  to  visit  me  in  Greenwich  and 
to  play  for  me.  Through  his  demonstration  I  became  converted  to  the 
special  qualities  of  the  solo  viola  in  general  and  Donald  Mclnnes  in 
particular.  Now  I  was  completely  intrigued  by  this  instrument:  so  like 
a  violin,  so  like  a  'cello,  so  unlike  a  violin,  so  unlike  a  'cello. 

As  I  began  to  think  viola,  the  sounds  I  imagined  were  not  limited  to 
the  usual  solo  performer-orchestra  juxtaposition  but  included  a 
chorus  of  women's  voices.  In  practical  terms,  what  was  I  doing  to  the 
young  performer?  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  for  any  artist  to  have  a 
career  as  a  solo  violist.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  comparative  paucity 
of  music  for  solo  viola  and  orchestra  but  the  fact  that  an  orchestra 
normally  gives  its  own  first  violist  the  solo  opportunities.  With  the 
addition  of  a  chorus,  the  difficulties  are  compounded.  I  expected  that 
when  I  told  Mclnnes  my  idea  he  would  decide  that  he  had  better 
work  with  someone  else.  Clearly,  I  didn't  know  my  man,  for  the 
proposal  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  for  the  artistic  potential 
despite  the  practical  problems. 

My  next  task  was  to  find  a  suitable  text.  After  many  months  of  wide 
reading  I  had  not  found  one,  until  I  recalled  rounds  that  I  had  ar- 
ranged and  performed  several  decades  ago  when  I  was  the  conductor 
of  the  chorus  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College. 

The  four  rounds  that  form  the  basis  for  the  Concerto  were  sung  to  me 
by  the  late  Marian  Jones  Farquhar.  Until  I  employed  them  in  this  work 
I  had  never  thought  of  their  authorship.  Allan  Jabbour  and  Edward 
Waters  of  the  Library  of  Congress  have  kindly  supplied  information  on 
three  of  the  rounds.  To  date  no  one  has  been  able  to  trace  Amary///s. 
Great  Tom  Is  Cast  and  Come,  Follow  Me  were  composed  by  Henry 
Aldrich,  1646-1710,  and  John  Hilton,  1599-1657,  respectively.  Mr  Jab- 
bour was  unable  to  locate  Who'll  Buy  Mi  Roses?  "It  is,  he  says,  "one 
of  the  many  catches  built  out  of  street  cries,  and  it  sounds  British,  all 
right  (that  is,  not  American).  The  tune  is  the  well-known  British  and 
American  folk  tune  Jennie's  Baby  (Polly  Put  the  Kettle  On)  or  a  variant 
of  it.  That  tune  dates  at  least  from  the  eighteenth  century  and  was 
certainly  widely  used  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  I  have  not  located  the  round  itself  yet." 

All  the  music  of  the  Concerto  stems  in  one  way  or  another  from  the 
impetus  engendered  by  these  rounds.  The  listener  will  observe  with- 
out explanation  that  the  rounds  are  treated  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
sometimes  far  from  their  original  simplicity,  other  times  virtually  in 
their  original  forms,  and  in  still  others  with  musical  concepts  that 
might  seem  to  the  listener  to  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  rounds  at 
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all,  but  to  the  composer  the  seminal  relationship  was  ever  present. 

The  Concerto  opens  with  the  solo  violist  playing  the  Amaryllis  melo- 
dy, with  comments  between  phrases  in  the  woodwinds  and  horns.  As 
the  viola  continues  a  free  melodic  development,  the  Amaryllis  melody 
is  heard  in  the  woodwinds  and  the  chorus  humming.  The  introduction 
concludes,  as  it  began,  with  the  solo  viola  alone  and  leads  to  the  main 
body  of  the  movement,  which,  in  contrast  to  the  introduction,  is  fast 
and  spirited.  The  chorus,  singing  la's,  echoes  paraphrased  character- 
istics of  the  Amaryllis  melody.  There  follows  an  extended  melodic 
paraphrase  in  the  solo  viola,  accompanied  first  by  strings,  and  as  the 
music  progresses,  full  orchestra.  A  few  measures  of  solo  viola  lead  to 
an  extended  section  for  orchestra  in  which  the  strings  take  up  the 
paraphrased  Amary///'s  melody  with  a  variety  of  developments,  exten- 
sions and  new  materials.  The  solo  viola  reappears,  as  does  the  chorus, 
and  an  orchestral  accelerando  leads  without  pause  to  the  second 
movement,  Great  Tom  Is  Cast. 

Solo  chimes  introduce  Great  Tom  vigorously  and  at  full  force  but 
gradually  diminish  to  a  quiet  sound  and  engage  in  a  brief  dialogue 
with  the  solo  viola  pizzicato.  There  are  brass  outbursts  with  the 
chimes,  followed  by  a  long,  contemplative  section  with  strings  under- 
pinning the  solo  viola  with  interruption  by  brass  and  chimes,  follow- 
ed by  a  return  of  the  strings  and  solo  viola,  and  leading  finally  to  the 
chorus  singing  the  round  set  aginst  the  solo  viola.  The  development  of 
this  round  by  the  chorus,  with  reenforcing  woodwinds,  continues  for 
some  time,  with  the  viola  playing  fast  contrasting  music  leading  to 
orchestral  interludes — woodwinds,  strings,  trumpets  and  then  full  or- 
chestra, climaxed  by  the  chimes  marked  'wild,'  in  which  the  rhythm  is 
written  but  the  pitches  themselves  are  ad  lib. 

The  Great  Tom  movement  culminates  in  a  long,  quiet,  retrospective 
section  in  which  the  chorus  hums  a  melodic  line  reminiscent  of  the 
opening  chimes  section  and  against  which  the  viola,  with  the  support 
of  strings  and  other  instruments,  comments  in  a  freely  expressive  and 
rhapsodic  manner.  The  movement  ends  quietly  and  proceeds  without 
pause  to  Who'll  Buy  Mi  Roses? 

After  an  introduction  with  the  chorus  singing  Who  with  orchestral 
comments  and  an  orchestral  interlude,  we  hear  the  round  in  a  freely 
harmonized  version  with  interruptions  in  its  rhythmic  flow.  Before 
Who'll  Buy  Mi  Roses?  is  developed,  Come,  Follow  Me  is  introduced 
and  first  heard  in  a  harmonized  version  and  then  as  a  round.  The 
orchestra  presents  a  paraphrased  Who'll  Buy  Mi  Roses?,  after  which 
the  round  is  developed  by  the  chorus,  first  with  instruments  and  then 
a  cappella.  There  is  a  reprise  of  Come,  Follow  Me,  which  leads 
directly  into  Combinations. 

Following  a  brief  a  cappella  introduction,  the  chorus  proceeds  to  sing 
Who'll  Buy  Mi  Roses?,  Come,  Follow  Me  and  Great  Tom  Is  Cast  in  a 
simultaneous  version.  The  extended  viola  cadenza  that  follows  is  also 
based  on  a  combination  of  these  rounds  in  addition  to  the  Amaryllis 
theme  and  references  to  materials  previously  heard.  Finally  it  is  the 
orchestra's  turn.  After  music  recalling  Great  Tom  Is  Cast,  a  fugue 
theme  based  on  elements  of  the  different  rounds  is  introduced  by  the 
horns.  All  this  material  is  developed  at  length  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 
in  the  orchestra,  leading  eventually  (heralded  by  the  solo  chimes)  to 
the  final  movement. 

The  Amaryllis  melody,  in  a  harmonized  version,  scored  for  trombones 
and  'celli  divided  into  three  sections,  taken  over  by  oboes,  English 
horn  and  trumpets,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  chorus,  wherein  the 
words  of  Amaryllis  are  now  heard  for  the  first  time.  The  chorus  sings  a 
harmonized  version  of  the  melody,  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  solo 
viola  and  the  rendition  of  the  round  in  its  original  form  as  the  viola 
makes  its  melodic  embellishment.  As  the  round  concludes,  first  vio- 
lins, supported  by  the  other  strings,  are  assigned  the  Amaryllis  melody 
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as  the  viola  continues  its  obligato  comment.  The  chorus  returns  with 
freely  devised  materials  on  Amaryllis,  and  the  last  pages  consist  of  a 
solo  horn  playing  the  Amaryllis  theme  over  a  consistent  harmony  in 
the  chorus  (reenforced  by  lower  strings  and  woodwinds)  while  the 
viola  sings  its  own  song.  This  extensive  coda  leads  to  a  quiet  ending. 

AMARYLLIS 

Turn,  Amaryllis,  to  thy  swain, 
Thy  Damon  calls  thee  back  again. 
I  know  a  pretty  arbor  neigh, 
Where  Apollo  dare  not  hide. 
Come  to  me  and  whilst  I  play, 
Sing  to  my  love  a  rondelay. 

GREAT  TOM  IS  CAST 

Great  Tom  is  cast, 

And  Christ  Church  bells  ring 

One-two-three-four-five-six, 

And  Tom  comes  last. 


WHO'LL  BUY  Ml  ROSES? 

Who'll  buy  mi  roses? 

Who'll  buy  mi  posies? 

Who'll  buy  mi  lilies,  ladies  fair? 

Taste  and.  try  before  you  buy 

Mi  fine,  ripe  pears. 

Clo-    do-    any  old  clothes  to  sell? 

Hair  skin,  rabbit  skin,  any  old  clo-? 

COME,  FOLLOW  ME 

Come,  follow  me. 
Whither  shall  I  follow  thee? 
To  the  greenwood 
Follow  me. 


ENTR'ACTE 
WILLIAM  SCHUMAN 

In  William  Schuman,  a  book  published  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  Flora 
Rheta  Schreiber  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  composer  in  the  light 
of  his  creative  career,  and  Vincent  Persichetti  gives  a  description  of  his 
style  and  his  works  until  1954.  'It  is  the  story,'  says  the  jacket  blurb,  in 
this  case  with  unadorned  truth,  'of  a  man  who  suddenly  found  that 
what  he  wanted  more  than  anything  else  was  to  compose  music  that 
would  endure  and  who  crammed  into  a  few  short  years  as  much  study 
as  many  composers  require  a  third  of  a  lifetime  for.' 

The  author  tells  us  that  until  Schuman  heard  a  symphony  concert  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  which  happened  to  be  his  first  acquaintance  with 
a  symphony  orchestra,  he  had  been  an  industrious  worker  in  the  field 
of  jazz.  Until  that  point  he  had  lived  a  normal  schoolboy's  life,  keen 
in  making  the  most  of  such  casual  encounters  with  music — always 
popular  music — as  came  his  way.  From  that  moment  all  of  his  energies 
went  towards  the  mastery  of  music  in  the  larger  sense,  a  quest  which 
by  its  quick  results  proves  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ambition  in- 
tensively applied. 


Ganson 
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Both  of  Schuman's  parents  were  born  in  New  York  City.  They  were  in 
moderately  comfortable  circumstances,  valued  the  arts,  and  encour- 
aged music  to  the  degree  that  a  piano  in  the  house  or  an  old-style 
acoustical  phonograph  could  be  put  to  use.  They  arranged  to  have 
'Bill'  take  lessons  on  the  violin.  Bill  reached  the  point  of  playing  small 
pieces  at  a  pupils'  recital,  but  at  the  time  he  was  more  interested  in 
baseball.  In  high  school  he  formed  a  jazz  band,  learned  to  play  several 
instruments,  to  sing  with  it,  to  manage  it.  These  activities  undoubtedly 
gave  him  a  sort  of  musical  experience,  which,  however  rudimentary, 
would  serve  him  later.  Its  more  immediate  effect  was  to  interest  him 
in  composing  popular  music.  With  his  friend  Edward  B.  Marks,  Jr.,  and 
later  with  Frank  Loesser,  as  lyricists,  he  wrote  many  songs  and  was 
active  in  night  clubs  and  such.  Loesser  was  to  become  famous  in  this 
territory,  but  Schuman  was  soon  to  abandon  it.  'If  Schuman  had  held 
on,  he  might  have  become  a  Tin  Pan  Alley  success.  But  in  the  back  of 
his  mind  was  a  growing  suspicion  that  he  didn't  really  know  what  he 
was  doing,  that  perhaps  he  was  not  'chording'  his  melodies  satisfac- 
torily. There  was  a  hankering  to  know  how,  yet  the  hankering  some- 
how remained  vague  and  repressed.' 

He  was  nineteen  when  his  sister  (who  played  piano)  led  him  to  a  New 
York  Philharmonic  concert  (April  4  1930),  and  there  he  was  first  con- 
fronted with  the  music  of  Wagner,  Kodaly  and  the  other  Schumann.* 
'Particularly  exciting  to  him,'  writes  Miss  Schreiber,  'was  the  way  all 
the  fiddlers  bowed  together  and  the  force  with  which  they  could 
attack  a  chord.  .  .  .  The  evening  meant  discovery.  It  was  poignant, 
pregnant  with  things  to  come,  and  baffling.' 

He  forthwith  enrolled  in  the  Malkin  Conservatory  of  Music,  plunged 
into  harmony  with  Max  Persin,  and  entered  the  domain  of  counter- 
point with  Charles  Haubiel.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  to 
master  these  subjects  thoroughly  and  as  a  working  composer  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  with  no  technical  equipment  to  build  upon,  is  an 
appalling  task.  Schuman  gave  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  to  it  while 
holding  a  job,  attending  Teachers'  College  (Columbia)  and  continuing 
to  turn  out  and  'plug'  popular  songs.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  his  fourteen-part  exercises  were  any  help  in  his  collabora- 
tions with  Loesser,  which  continued  until  1934.  By  1935  he  had  com- 
posed Four  Canonic  Choruses,  a  Canon  and  Fugue  for  piano  trio,  a 
Choreographic  Poem  for  seven  instruments.  Whether  or  not  these 
works  were  of  great  importance,  there  could  be  no  denying  their 
grasp  of  contrapuntal  manipulation  and  the  handling  of  voices  and 
instruments. 

His  attendance  at  Teachers'  College  was  the  first  evidence  of  his  inter- 
est in  education.  His  appointment  in  1935  to  teach  music  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  in  Bronxville  showed  at  once  that  his  idea  of  the 
best  development  of  a  musician  was  not  the  conventional  academic 
way.  His  own  experience  of  having  worked  directly  in  the  medium, 
even  before  any  technical  instruction,  probably^  convinced  him  that 
those  who  acquire  theoretical  rules  before  they  are  sufficiently  at 
home  with  tones  as  a  living  art  are  wasting  their  time.  He  has  no  use 
for  what  he  has  called  'the  kind  of  indoctrination  by  which  traditional 
and  formal  procedures  nourish  smug  acquiescences.' 

Mr  Schuman's  success  in  his  unorthodox  venture  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  resulted  in 
his  appointment  as  President  in  1945,  an  obligation  which  eventually 
overrode  his  duties  as  director  of  publication  for  G.  Schirmer,  an 
appointment  which  meant  not  only  good  composer-publisher  rela- 
tions, but  generally  fruitful  results.  At  the  Juilliard  School  his  prin- 
ciples of  education  in  music  as  a  live  and  rounded  art  were  vindicated 
as  not  only  sound  principle  but  successful  practice.  His  administrative 
ability  undoubtedly  increased  his  value  to  the  school. 


*The  spelling  of  William   Schuman's  name  was   modified   by   his  grandfather 
from  the  original  "Schumann." 


One  of  the  best  single  words  to  describe  William  Schuman  is  'pur- 
poseful.' Miss  Schreiber  refers  to  this  trait  when  she  writes  that  'his 
Faustian  restlessness  has  always  propelled  him  on.'  He  has  composed 
steadily  and  consistently  through  the  years  since  1932.  His  early  efforts, 
including  the  first  two  symphonies  and  his  first  string  quartet,  he 
withdrew  for  revision,  a  natural  consequence  of  his  increasing  mastery 
of  his  craft. 

These  years  of  acquiring,  soon  to  prove  so  remarkable  in  the  result, 
are  matter  for  wonderment  by  any  average  student.  We  are  told  that 
Schuman  spent  the  summer  of  1935  at  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg;  that, 
returning,  he  studied  most  profitably  with  Roy  Harris;  that  he  attend- 
ed many  concerts;  that  he  learned  to  play  the  different  instruments 
well  enough  to  be  at  home  with  them  as  a  composer;  that  he  formed 
and  conducted  a  chorus  at  Sarah  Lawrence.  All  these  pursuits  signify 
that  he  was  seeking  various  experience  and  turning  it  to  a  single  end. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  thanks  to  the  inquiring  eye  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  was  the  first  large  orchestra  to  perform  his  music.  After 
a  performance  of  the  Second  Symphony,  in  February,  1939,  Dr 
Koussevitzky  asked  him  to  compose  a  piece  for  an  'American  Festival' 
concert  in  the  following  autumn.  The  American  Festival  Overture  was 
the  result.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  continued  to  introduce  his  new  works  as 
they  came  forth.  These  included  his  first  choral  score  with  orches- 
tra— A  Free  Song  on  the  text  of  Whitman.  Meanwhile  these  and  other 
works  were  performed  on  all  sides.  He  expanded  into  ballet  with 
Undertow  (1945)  and  Night  Journey  (1947),  combined  an  orchestra 
with  a  dancer  in  Judith  (1949).  He  was  at  last  ready  to  try  his  hand  at 
opera  with  The  Mighty  Casey  (1951-53),  the  light-hearted  musical  ven- 
ture of  a  baseball  fan. 

The  individuality  and  power  of  Schuman  at  his  best  are  indisputable. 
Persichetti  describes  the  'strong-flavored  energy'  which  pervades  his 
music.  'Much  of  his  music,'  he  writes,  'is  linear  and  its  melodic  con- 
tour forms  huge  arcs  of  sound.  .  .  .  Enthusiasm,  drive,  and  bite  in  a 
melodic  frame  give  Shuman's  music  its  power  of  projection.'  He 
stresses  the  'melodic'  as  the  basis  of  all.  It  is  possible  that  Schuman's 
melodic  sense  as  first  exercised  in  tin  pan  alley  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  The  striking  part  of  it  is  that,  emerging  from  a  medium  which 
frankly  caters  to  crowd  attention  and  the  'craze'  of  the  moment,  he 
could  not  have  made  a  more  irreproachable  reform  in  his  aesthetic 
principles.  He  has  been  uncompromisingly  true  to  his  own  concepts 
of  musical  purity. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  unorthodoxy  and  his  frequently  aggressive 
texture  are  hardly  of  the  sort  to  woo  the  timorous  ear,  Schuman  has 
had  ready  recognition.  Let  those  who  protest  that  an  American  com- 
poser of  talent  is  allowed  to  languish  unperformed  and  unrewarded 
examine  his  record.  The  performances  here  and  abroad  as  listed  in 
the  biography  have  been  constant,  and  so  have  the  commissions  and 
awards.  Composers  must  in  almost  every  case  teach  or  find  other 
occupation  for  a  living.  This  one  is  fortunate  in  his  abilities.  His  service 
to  musical  education  is  prodigious,  surely  congenial  to  himself,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  interfere  with  his  creative  projects. 

William  Schuman  served  as  President  of  Lincoln  Center  from  1962 
until  1969,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  com- 
position. At  present  he  is  at  work  on  three  works  which  will  be 
introduced  by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  Bicenten- 
nial Year:  a  Tenth  Symphony,  an  as  yet  untitled  work  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  and  a  new  version  of  his  baseball  opera,  The  Mighty  Casey. 
He  serves  also  on  the  boards  of  several  musical  organizations,  among 
them  the  MacDowell  Colony,  the  Naumburg  Foundation,  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Foundation  and  the  Ives  Society. 
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FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

DEBUSSY 

Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  2  for  Flute, 
Viola  &  Harp 

DG/2530  049 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

CARTER     Sonata  for  Flute, 
Oboe,  Cello  &  Harpsichord 

IVES     Largo  for  Violin, 
Clarinet   &  Piano 

PORTER    Quintet  for  Oboe, 
Two  Violins,  Viola  & 
Cello 

DG/2530  104 

DVORAK 

String  Quintet  in  G 
op.  77 

DG/2530  214 


Symphony  No.  5  in  D  minor  op.  107  'Reformation' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  February  3  1809.  He  died  in  Leipzig  on 
November  4  1847.  Mendelssohn  composed  his  'Reformation'  Symphony 
between  the  autumn  of  1829  and  April  1830,  and  first  performed  it  at  a  concert  in 
the  Singakademie,  Berlin,  November  15  1832.  The  score  was  published  post- 
humously in  1868,  and  performed  in  many  cities  in  that  year,  was  first  heard  in 
the  United  States  at  a  concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  on  May  99,  Karl  Zerrahn  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  20  1882;  Georg  Henschel  con- 
ducting. The  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  on 
August  1  1965;  Charles  Munch  conducting. 

Instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  A  serpent  doubling  a  contrabassoon  is  in- 
dicated in  the  last  movement.* 

When  Mendelssohn  composed  his  'Reformation'  Symphony  in  North 
Wales  in  September,  1829,  he  had  in  mind  the  celebration  planned  in 
Germany  for  the  following  year  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  drawing  up  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  faith 
in  June,  1530.  The  composer  used  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
movement  the  so-called  'Dresden  Amen,'  otherwise  known  to  us  as  the 
cadence  of  the  Eucharist  motive  in  Wagner's  Parsifal.  Each  composer 
had  undoubtedly  heard,  while  living  in  Dresden,  this  response  of 
Roman  Catholic  sources,  then  familiar  in  the  churches  of  the  Saxon 
capital.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  and  the  cadence  with  the  familiar  rising 
sixths  was  used  by  both  composers.  The  chorale  attributed  to  Luther, 
'Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,'  becomes  the  subject  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Finale.  It  appears  at  the  beginning,  first  heard  from 
the  solo  flute.  It  undegoes  proud  returns  in  the  body  of  the  move- 
ment, in  augmentation.  The  old  chorale  melody  which  Mendelssohn 
resurrected  differs  from  the  form  familiar  to  us  in  Bach's  arrangement 
of  the  chorale  and  his  Cantata  based  upon  it.  When  the  'Reformation' 
Symphony  was  generally  made  known  to  the  musical  world  in  1868, 
enthusiasts  first  remarked  that  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
sponse, the  'Dresden  Amen,'  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment was  followed  by  an  Allegro  con  fuoco  of  'ferocious  sectarian 
struggle.'  The  emergence  and  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  chorale  at 
the  end  of  the  Symphony  fitted  into  their  picture,  but  the  airy  middle 
movement  did  not.  They  could  do  no  better  than  point  to  the  fact 
that  Mendelssohn  had  not  specifically  called  it  a  'scherzo'  in  his  score. 

When  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  failed  to  take  place  in  1830, 
Mendelssohn  was  apparently  relieved.  He  wrote  to  Dorn  in  June: 
"Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  some  reasons  that  the  performance  has  been 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON 
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*The  serpent,  obsolescent  at  that  time,  was  used  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries  to  accompany  plainsong  in  churches.  Marin  Marsenne,  in 
his  Harmonie  Universelle  (1636-37)  claimed  that  the  serpent,  even  when  played 
by  a  boy,  could  well  support  'the  voices  of  twenty  robust  monks.'  It  may  have 
been  on  account  of  the  religious  association  that  Mendelssohn  introduced  the 
serpent  in  the  bass  of  his  orchestra  for  the  chorale  (however,  he  used  a  serpent 
in  his  'Sea  Calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage,'  and  also  in  his  'St  Paul').  The  ser- 
pent, once  a  popular  brass  bass  (to  which  family  it  belongs  by  virtue  of  its  cup 
mouthpiece)  was  last  heard  in  military  bands,  but  was  abandoned,  largely 
because  it  was  so  awkward  to  carry.  Cecil  Forsyth,  in  his  invaluable  book  on 
orchestration,  describes  its  legendary  virtues  and  obvious  deficiencies,  and 
concludes:  'The  old  instrument  presented  the  appearance  of  a  dishevelled 
drain  pipe  which  was  suffering  internally.'  Now,  the  serpent  is  to  be  found  in 
glass  cases,  seen  but  not  heard.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  Casadeus 
Collection  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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postponed,  for  it  occurred  to  me  afterwards  that  the  chorale  part  and 
the  other  Catholicisms  would  have  a  strange  appearance  in  a  theatre, 
and  that  the  Reformation  song  would  not  sound  very  well  at  Whitsun- 
tide." 

One  curious  fact  about  Mendelssohn  the  composer,  often  remarked 
by  his  friends,  was  his  ability  to  carry  a  new  score  in  his  head,  remem- 
bered in  every  detail.  Mendelssohn's  friend  Eduard  Devrient  has  writ- 
ten in  his  "Recollections"  of  Mendelssohn  that  the  composer  talked 
over  the  plan  of  the  "Reformation"  Symphony  freely  in  the  year  of  its 
composition  and  played  the  leading  subjects  to  him.  "With  the  great- 
est expectations  I  saw  the  work  arise.  In  this  work  he  tried  a  strange 
experiment  in  writing  down  the  score,  which  I  had  scarcely  deemed 
practicable.  It  is  well  known  that  scores  are  generally  written  by  not- 
ing down  only  the  bass,  the  leading  phrases  and  effects  in  their  appro- 
priate lines,  thus  giving  a  complete  outline  of  a  movement,  and  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  instrumentation  to  be  filled  in  afterwards. 


Felix  undertook  to  write  bar  by  bar,  down  the  entire  score,  the  whole 
of  the  instrumentation.  It  is  true  that  he  never  wrote  out  a  com- 
position until  it  was  quite  completed  in  his  head,  and  he  had  played  it 
over  to  those  nearest  to  him;  but  nevertheless  this  was  a  gigantic 
effort  of  memory,  to  fit  in  each  detail,  each  doubling  of  parts,  each 
solo  effect  barwise,  like  an  immense  mosaic.  It  was  wonderful  to 
watch  the  black  column  slowly  advance  upon  the  blank  music  paper. 
Felix  said  it  was  so  great  an  effort  that  he  would  never  do  it  again;  he 
discontinued  the  process  after  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  It 
had  proved  his  power,  however,  mentally  to  elaborate  a  work  in  its 
minutest  details." 

The  fact  that  Mendelssohn  could  so  clearly  visualize  an  unwritten 
score  is  not  the  only  remarkable  thing  about  the  way  he  composed. 
The  summer  which  produced  the  "Scottish"  and  "Reformation"  Sym- 
phonies and  the  "Hebrides"  Overture  would  surely  have  been  a  sum- 
mer of  postponement  for  any  usual  young  man  of  twenty,  whatever 
his  abilities  and  ambitions.  He  then  went  to  England  as  the  first  ven- 
ture in  his  pilgrimage  to  see  the  world  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
generally   broadening  himself.   Between   visits  to   London,  where   he 
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December  1  1974  at  4  pm 


BRUCH  Three  Pieces  for  Viola, 

Clarinet  &  Piano    op.  83 

JOHN 

HARBISON      Serenade,  for  Violin,  Viola, 
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conducted  and  played  the  piano,  he  had  time  to  travel  about  Scot- 
land, taking  in  every  historical  relic,  sketching  scenery,  and  describing 
his  experiences  at  great  length  in  letters  to  his  family  in  Berlin.  During 
all  this  time  he  was  being  perpetually  entertained  and  responded  in 
kind.  Where  he  found  leisure  to  dream  out  his  scores  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  It  is  often  true  that  a  composer's  outward  life,  although 
recorded  in  great  detail,  quite  fails  to  account  for  the  secret  creative 
life  of  the  artist. 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  former  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl  and  John 
Crown  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  and  Master  of  Music  degrees.  Con- 
ductor of  the  Young  Musicians  Founda- 
tion Debut  Orchestra  in  Los  Angeles  for 
four  years,  he  was  also  during  three  of 
those  years  conductor  and  pianist  at  the 
Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere  perform- 
ances of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stock- 
hausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  pre- 
paring the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assis- 
tant conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967 
Ojai  Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
during  the  1968  and  1969  seasons,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  awarded 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  In  September  1969  he  became 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  at  the  season's  end 
was  named  Associate  Conductor.  In  February  1972  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest  Conductors,  a  post  he 
resigned  this  past  summer  because  of  the  demands  of  his  other  com- 
mitments. 

During  the  past  few  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted 
many  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  and  abroad,  among  them 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  Music  Director  of  the 
nationally  televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  Appointed  Director  of 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1971,  Mr  Thomas  is  also  Visiting  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in  Buffalo.  He 
is  also  Director  of  the  Ojai  Festival,  a  position  he  assumed  in  1972. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  Places  in  New  England  and 
Ruggles'  Sun-Treader,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  1,  Stravinsky's  The 
Rite  of  Spring  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un 
faune.  In  1972  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  signed  an  exclusive  recording 
contract  with  Columbia  Records.  This  season  he  is  scheduled  to 
record  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 
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THE  SOLOIST 


DONALD  MclNNES,  who  was  born  in  San 
Francisco  on  March  7  1939,  began  study- 
ing the  violin  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  Santa 
Barbara  with  Stefan  Krayk.  At  fourteen,  he 
enrolled  in  the  Music  Academy  of  the 
West  where  he  was  a  student  for  nine 
years.  After  attending  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara  and  com- 
pleting his  military  service,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Southern  California  where 
he  did  advance  study  with  the  renowned 
William  Primrose,  Jascha  Heifetz  and  Gre- 
gor  Piatigorsky.  Since  September  1966,  Donald  Mclnnes  has  been 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  where  he  is  now 
an  Associate  Professor  of  Viola  and  Chamber  Music.  Since  his  appoint- 
ment there  he  has  given  many  concert,  recital  and  chamber  music 
performances  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  has  also 
held  the  principal  viola  chairs  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Seattle  Sym- 
phonies, and  has  been  associated  with  the  Marlboro  Festival  in  Ver- 
mont. In  1972  Donald  Mclnnes  became  the  first  violist  ever  to  win  the 
Ford  Foundation  Competition,  which  enabled  him  to  commission  Wil- 
liam Schuman  to  write  the  Concerto  on  Old  English  Rounds.  The. 
present  performances  mark  Mr  Mclnnes'  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


There's  a  certain  mystery 
attached  to  the  very  finest  furs. 

They  magnify  your  presence 
like  nothing  else  you  can  wear. 

In  Boston,  the  very  finest  furs 
are  at  Ludwig. 


Finer  furs 
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Contemporary  furs  and  Jeathers. 


Newbury  St.  Eighteen.  Boston. 


THE  CHORUS 


THE  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY,  one  of  three  concert  choirs  at 
Harvard  University,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz.  The 
Chorus  has  toured  extensively  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
During  the  summer  of  1967  they  joined  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  in  an  East 
Asian  tour.  They  have  sung  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch  and  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  have  taken  part  in 
recordings  of  Bach's  St  Matthew  Passion,  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 
and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  with  the  Symphony.  The  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  is  directed  by  F.  John  Adams,  lecturer  on  music  and  Director  of 
Choral  Music  at  Harvard,  and  is  conducted  by  Priscilla  Chapman,  a 
graduate  of  Radcliffe  and  a  graduate  student  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory. 
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celebrity  /eries 

WALTER   PIERCE.  Managing  Din-dor 


SUN.  DEC.  1^1 

SYMPHONY  HALL— CO  6  1492 

$8.,  $7.,  $6.,  $5. 


presents 


SOVIET 

GEORGIAN 

DANCERS 

AND 
TBILISI  POLYPHONIC  CHOIR 


COMPANY  OF  80  DANCERS, 
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FRI.  DEC.  6, 8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  CO  6  1492 
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HUROK  presents 


Rajko 


SUN.  DEC.  8,  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  CO  6  1492 
$7.50.  $6.50,  $5.50 

Eugene  Istomin 

PIANO 

Isaac  Stern 

VIOLIN 

Leonard  Rose 

CELLO 

TRIO  PROGRAM 

Mozart,  B  flat  minor 
Beethoven,  E  flat  major 
Mendelssohn,  C  minor 

Steinway  Piano 

M0N.  DEC.  16, 8:30  P.  M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL— CO  6  1492 
$10.,  $8.,  $6.,  $4. 

CHICAGO 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SIR  GE0RG  S0LTI, 

Conductor 

Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2| 
Schoenberg,  Variations  forOrch 
l  Tchaikowsky,  Symphony  No.  5. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  1st  at  3.30  pm  THE  CAMBRIDGE 
STRING  QUARTET  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  in 
Copley  Square  commemorating  the  Bicentennial.  The  quartet  is  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  violinists  Ro- 
ger Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert  Karol  and  cellist 
Robert  Ripley.  The  program,  featuring  all  American  music,  will  consist 
of  works  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Ives,  Samuel  Barber  and  Walter 
Piston.  Guest  soloist  for  the  concert  will  be  David  Ripley,  baritone. 
Admission  will  be  free. 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recording 

Deutsche  Grammophon  has  recently  announced  the  release  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  recording  of  Berlioz's  The  Damnation 
of  Faust  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  as  soloists,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festi- 
val Chorus.  The  Damnation  (DGG  2709  048),  a  three-record  set,  was 
recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Symphony  Hall  last  fall,  and  continues  a 
series  of  Berlioz  recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony 
(DGG  2530  358). 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  December  6  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  7  1974  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

JOHN  ALER     tenor 
DAVID  EVITTS     baritone 
BRUCE  FIFER     baritone 
GREGORY  REINHART    baritone 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 
F.  John  Adams    conductor 


STRAVINSKY 


Suite  No.  1  for  Small  Orchestra 


The  Flood 


*Petrushka  (1947) 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.45, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.15. 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather  or  a  mis- 
hap like  the  power  failure  in  Novem- 
ber 1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orches- 
tra's many  subscribers  and  the  play- 
ers themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel  many 
miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the 
concerts.  When  there  is  a  winter 
storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  switchboard  at  Symphony 
Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the 
possibility  of  a  postponement. 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  January  7  1975  at  7.30 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 
JOSEPHINE  VEASEY     mezzo-soprano 


BERLIOZ 


ELGAR 
SIBELIUS 


'Waverly'  Overture     op.  2b 
La  Mort  de  Cleopatre 

Serenade  for  Strings  in  E  minor  op.  20 

Symphony  No.  7  in  C  op.  105 


programs  subject  to  change 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Or- 
chestra's plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ 

1030  kc  AM 

WCRB 

1330  kc  AM 

and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI 

590   kc  AM 

and   103.3   mc  FM 

WEZE 

1260  kc  AM 

WHDH 

850    kc    AM 

and    94.5    mc  FM 

WRKO 

680  kc  AM 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON     &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor' 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet) 

RAVEL 

Bolero 

Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte  (Pavane  for  a 

dead  infanta) 

La  Valse 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  438 
DG/2530  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


RCA  LSC  2664 


RCA/LSC  3315 


and  LMB/JD 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 


CHARLES  RIVER 


RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 

Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset    400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music  York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING.  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (617-)  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


^Massachusetts 

MAusic 

E  ducators 

A 

ssociation 

Peaking 

Afl  usic 

E  veryone's 

Art 

CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  concert's  end. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  galleries  from 
the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
throughout  the  1974-1975  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions  include 
contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and  technique  by 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  international  fame.  During 
the  month  of  November  BOSTON  VISUAL  ARTS  UNION  of  3  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  is  presenting  the  exhibit.  An  organization  of  more  than 
700  Boston  area  artists,  the  BVAU  Gallery  is  a  realization  made  possible 
by  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts Council  on  the  Arts,  as  well  as  grants  from  private  founda- 
tions and  generous  donations  from  Friends  of  the  Union. 

All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale.  Inquiries  regarding  the  art 
should  be  made  directly  to  the  gallery. 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


mason 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


cj&  f  «S 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta('iaii-cjW,/ucaM  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY    -    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II    AM      —     10  PM 
10  II  BOSWORTH  ST    BOSTON    MASS  TEL   423-6340 


ZacKawb 

The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-  11:00  P.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

Zacnawb 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston's  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9P.M.-2A.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 


[RC^ENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


sP*'ifc>V 


A  perfect 
prelude. 

The 

complete 

coda* 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•  in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


Plan 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please 
call  Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  30  New- 
bury Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02116,  telephone  (617)  267-7110.  In 
New  York  contact  A.  J.  Landau  Inc., 
527  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  telephone  (212)  371- 
1818. 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and    . 

Jewel  ry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (617)965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after  - 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE   BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may    be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 


Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a 
specific  concert  should  telephone  Sym- 
phony Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reser- 
vations'. Requests  will  be  handled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since 
the  management  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed 
unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a  seat. 
Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be 
bought  and  collected  from  the  box  office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  program.  Tickets  not 
claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


This  Fall 
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Try  Soaring 

For  a  splendid  view  of  Nature's  Fall  Ritual 
visit  us  at  Plymouth  Airport,  Scenic 
Sailplane,  Biplane,  Airplane  Rides,  Rentals 
and  Instruction.  Yankee  Aviation. 

PLYMOUTH  AIRPORT,  PLYMOUTH  MASS.  •  OPEN  DAILY  —  ALL  YEAR  746-7337 
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Mercedes  Bene 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 
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t\uto  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hi!  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer. 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  B.U.I  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Prul  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  (MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framingham 

Route  1.  Oedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Walt  ham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St,  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1S89  Post  Road.  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension,  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St,  Dover 


TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert, 
but  can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  can- 
not come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orches- 
tra, you  help  the  other  members  of  the 
community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for 
resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year 
the  Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than 
$9,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tick- 
ets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available  for 
resale. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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Saving 


Flaig 


Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 
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HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Sailings 

and  Loan  Association 

\^      21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON    J 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


When . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•  A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . .. 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 15 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Summer  News  of  the  Council  of  Friends 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  composed  of  twenty-four  Area  Councils  rep- 
resenting Boston  and  its  surrounding  communities.  It  was  formed  in 
May,  1966,  to  create  a  liaison  between  the  subscribers  and  the  Orches- 
tra, and  to  provide  the  Boston  Symphony  with  a  corps  of  volunteers  to 
organize  and  conduct  public  relations  events  for  the  subscribers.  The 
Council  also  provides  general  assistance  in  fund-raising  projects  and 
mailings;  hostesses  luncheons,  lectures  and  other  events;  and  serves  as 
guides  for  the  Symphony  Hall  Tours. 


Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent  of  Dover,  Former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Friends, 
and  Mrs  N.  Rice  Morss  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Stage  Door  Lecture  Com- 
mittee, enjoy  a  light  moment  while  addressing  invitations  to  the  Stage  Door 
Lectures  and  Pre-Symphony  Suppers. 

Once  again,  the  Council  of  Friends  of  Tanglewood  graciously  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Boston  Council  to  attend  a  day  at  Tanglewood. 
Three  busloads  of  enthusiastic  Friends  left  from  Boston  on  August  14th. 
Daniel  Gustin,  Administrator  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  arranged 
to  have  all  the  facilities  of  the  Center  open  and  available  to  the  visiting 
Boston  Friends.  James  F.  Kiley,  Operations  Manager  of  Tanglewood, 
was  guest  speaker;  and  Music  Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  greeted  the  guests 
at  luncheon  in  the  tent.  Soon  after  Labor  Day,  the  first  of  many  meet- 
ings of  the  various  committees  of  the  Friends  took  place.  September 
10th  and  11th  found  the  Area  volunteers  addressing  invitations  to  the 
Stage  Door  Lectures  and  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  If  you  have  not 
yet  made  your  reservations  for  these  popular  events,  you  should  do  so 
immediately,  as  they  are  filled  quite  early.  September  10th  also  saw  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Program  Committee  and,  on  September  16th,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  Jane  Bradley,  held  the  first  monthly 
Steering  Committee  meeting. 

Further  News — The  Follow-up  Campaign  Committee  will  continue  to 
contact  subscribers  who  are  not  Friends.  A  gift  of  one  dollar  or  more 
makes  you  a  Friend  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  dollars  or  more  entitles  you  to 
participate  in  the  special  events  of  the  Friends.  The  Committee  will  be 
emphasizing  how  much  the  Boston  Symphony  depends  upon  the  yearly 
support  of  its  Friends,  and  hopes  many  more  will  join.  Numerous  other 
plans  for  bus  services,  for  the  Musical  Marathon  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th 
and  10th  of  March,  and  for  the  Symphony  Hall  Tours  are  also  being 
formulated. 


DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving    Boston   and   suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Services 
449-3590 


For  Rent  — 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gardner. 
Short  walk  to  town  and  to  prin- 
cipal hotels.  Weekly  rates:  $600 
Dec.  15  -  Apr.  15.  $300.  other 
times.  Write:  MediaRep  Center, 
30  Newbury  St.  Boston  02116 
(617)267-7110. 
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DesignResearch  cheers 
Swedish  natural  pine 


Design  Research's  new  pine  furniture  collection 
from  Sweden  is  the  most  exciting  furniture  value  we've 
seen  in  years.  And  it's  available  exclusively  at  Design 
Research. 

Designed  by  Niels  Bendtsen,  each  piece  in  the 
co-ordinated  collection  is  crafted  from  evenly  grained 
Swedish  hard  pine. 

Since  many  of  the  pieces  can  be  disassembled 
and  easily  moved,  they  are  especially  suitable  for  your 
first  apartment . .  .  sturdy  and  flexible  enough  to  furnish 
your  first  home! 

Because  the  natural  pine  is  protected  by  a 
durable  polyurethane  finish,  the  furniture  is  easy  to  care 
for.  Moreover,  the  comfortable  canvas  backs  and  seats  of 
the  chairs  are  readily  removed  for  cleaning.  And  if  you 
wish  to  change  the  color  of  the  chairs,  we  have  replace- 
ment backs  and  seats  in  stock. 

Chair.  Pine  with  green,  natural,  brown  or  yellow 
canvas  seat  and  back.  $59. 

Dining  Tables.  Round  Table  (46"  diameter)  $225. 
Rectangular  Table  with  20"  center  leaf  (36"x71"  extended) 
not  pictured.  $209.  Rectangular  Table  with  two  1 91/2  drop 
leaves  (35"x90"  extended)  not  pictured.  $249. 

Buffet.  Natural  pine  (51"x20"x28"  high)  with 
green,  white,  brown  or  yellow  sliding  doors.  $279. 

Low  Tables.  Corner  Table  with  natural  canvas 
magazine  pocket,  31"  square.  $135.  Coffee  Table  (55"x 
31"x16"  high).  $165. 


Drawing  Table. 

white,  brown,  yellow  or 


Tubular  steel  base  in  green, 
red  with  white-enameled  top 
(49"x32"),  adjustable  for  writing,  reading,  drawing,  not 

PICTURED.    $119. 

Shelving  System.  Suitable  for  use  as  bookcases, 
kitchen  cabinet,  etagere  or  complete  wall  shelving  system. 

Back  panel  in  four  colors— green,  white,  brown 
or  yellow.  In  two  depths:  IOV2"  deep  at  $39. 16"  deep  at 
$45.  All  Shelving  units  are  31"  wide. 

You  may  stack  the  sectionsin  various  ways  to 
create  a  variety  of  bookcases  and  storage  units. 

Available  exclusively  at  DesignResearch. 

Three  cheers  for  natural  pine  furniture! 
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DesignResearch 


48  Brattle  Street 

Cambridge 

868-8700 


The  Mall 
Chestnut  Hil 
965-3333 


DesignResearch  cheers 


Shop 
the  Boston  Museum 
by  mail 


Monk  Candlestick,  15th  Century  French 

This  white  metal  reproduction 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  which 
was  crafted  in  silver.  Measuring  3-1/4" 
in  height,  this  piece  is  carefully  antiqued 
to  recreate  the  patina  of  ancient  silver. 
$5.50  postpaid.  Send  50c  for  Catalog 
of  other  items. 

The  Museum  Shop,  Dept.  P2 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited     c     IX S 

edition  of  c 

fine 
table  wines,    v 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 
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ancf  Seiji  Ozawa/Music  "Director. 
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at  Paine  Furniture  Co. 


■DfACSfTif^-ivT  .  at  Paine  Furniture 
■DWO  x  W1"N  •  si  Arlington  Street 


BURLINGTON  •  **  Middlesex  Turnpike 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY- FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 


ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAULC.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
December 
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Meet  Him  In  a  Cloud  of  Chiffon 


Surely,  he'll  appreciate  this  graceful  flow  of  gray 
/  chiffon.  ■Sc'oop  necked  and  softly  tiered  skirted. 
•  Ready  to  rise  to  an  occasion.  From  our  outstanding 
/Collection  of  long  and  short  evening  looks, 
ay  or  navy  polyester  chiffon.  Misses  sizes.  $100 
isses  Dresses,  in  Boston  and  in  Chestnut  Hill 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  \Shore,  Northshore,  Burlington,  Wellesley 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  C.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY  1882-1971 
by  Jeremy  Noble 


If  Stravinsky  had  died  20,  30,  even  50  years  earlier  than  he  actually  did, 
he  would  still  have  ranked  among  the  major  composers  of  this  centu- 
ry. We  have  had  so  long  to  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  him  as 
a  great  man,  so  long  to  get  our  impressions  of  him  and  his  music  into 
some  sort  of  historical  perspective,  that  the  usual  obituary  assessments 
may  seem  more  than  usually  unnecessary.  And  yet  Stravinsky's  own 
powers  of  self-renewal,  based  on  his  questing  appetite  for  musical 
materials,  were  so  phenomenal  that  until  the  very  last  years  it  was 
impossible  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not  strike  out  on  some  new  line, 
open  some  further  door,  and  in  doing  so  suggest  a  whole  new  per- 
spective from  which  to  view  his  earlier  works.  Only  n6w,  when  we 
know  there  can  be  no  more  surprises  of  that  kind,  does  it  seem  safe 
to  attempt  a  final  summary  of  the  course  of  that  stupendous  career. 

He  happened  to  be  born  at  a  seaside  resort  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ('le 
maitre  d'Oranienbaum',  as  Charles-Albert  Cingria  chaffingly  called 
him)  but  his  home,  in  the  spirtitual  as  well  as  the  physical  sense,  was 
St  Petersburg — the  beautiful  capital  city  that  owed  its  very  existence  to 
imperial  whim.  Here,  in  Peter  the  Great's  window  on  the  west,  any 
sensitive  young  composer  was  bound  to  feel  the  competing  claims  of 
Europe — above  all,  Paris — and  the  vast  Russian  hinterland.  The  young 
Stravinsky  was  particularly  well  placed  to  experience  both.  His  father 
was  principal  bass  at  the  Imperial  Opera  (Shalyapin's  immediate  pre- 
decessor); even  though  there  was  at  first  no  idea  of  the  son's  becom- 
ing a  professional  musician,  he  was  able  to  hear  a  wide  repertory  of 
foreign  and  Russian  operas  and  also  to  make  the  acquaintance  at  a 
very  early  age  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  But  a  part  of  each  year  was 
usually  spent  at  the  country  estate  of  one  or  another  of  his  mother's 
relations;  here  he  made  contact  at  first-hand  with  the  peasant  music 
that  was  to  have  so  lasting  an  effect  on  his  own  melody  and  rhythm. 

In  his  invaluable,  if  occasionally  self-contradictory,  dialogues  with 
Robert  Craft,  Stravinsky  has  told  us  as  much  as  we  could  possibly  need 
to  know  about  the  various  musical  influences  he  was  exposed  to  in 
these  early  years,  both  before  and  after  Rimsky-Korsakov  accepted 
him  as  a  pupil  and  almost,  one  would  gather,  as  a  foster-son.  About 
his  personal  history  he  was  more  reticent,  but  a  clear  enough  picture 
emerges  of  a  rather  lonely  family  life,  in  which  most  of  his  affection 
was  reserved  for  his  younger  brother  and  his  nurse  (both  died  in  1917, 
during  his  wartime  residence  in  Switzerland).  Photographs  suggest  that 
he  was  something  of  an  ugly  duckling  in  a  rather  good-looking  family, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  aloofness  which  marked  many  of  his 
personal  relationships,  his  aesthetics  and  sometimes  his  music,  was 
developed  early  as  a  defence  against  this.  In  1906,  shortly  after  he 
finished  his  legal  studies  at  St  Petersburg  University,  he  married  his 
first  cousin,  Catherine  Nossenko;  the  summer  home  they  built  near 
her  parents'  estate  at  Ustilug  became  Stravinsky's  preferred  haven  for 
composition  until  war  and  revolution  prevented  him  from  returning 
to  Russia. 

In  Stravinsky's  earliest  surviving  music  there  is  a  fairly  clear  split  be- 
tween the  'Russian'  style  of  the  Symphony  in  E  flat,  and  the  more 
sophisticated,  Paris-oriented  language  of  the  Scherzo  fantastique  and, 
still  more,  Fireworks.  No  doubt  it  was  the  latter  quality  that  appealed 
most  strongly  to  Diaghilev,  who  came  into  Stravinsky's  life,  providen- 
tially it  now  seems,  very  shortly  after  Rimsky's  death  in  1909.  The  really 
remarkable  achievement  of  the  three  great  ballet  scores  Stravinsky 
wrote  for  Diaghilev,  however— Firebird  (1910),  Petrushka  (1911),  The 
Rite  of  Spring  (1912-13) — is  the  way  in  which  he  manages  to  bring 
these  two  elements  into  ever  closer  relation  with  one  another.  The 
flagrant  stylistic  discrepancies  of  Firebird  are  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  intensely  individual  language  of  The  Rite  was  forged — and 


in  only  four  years!  The  rapidity  and  surefootedness  of  Stravinsky's 
development  at  this  period  is  comparable  only  with  Schoenberg's  in 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  decade. 

The  enormous,  and  well-publicized,  success  of  these  three  ballets  first 
in  Paris  and  then  in  London  and  elsewhere  (a  success  which  the 
riotous  first  night  of  The  Rite  of  Spring  did  nothing  to  diminish)  set  up 
certain  public  expectations  from  which  Stravinsky  was  to  suffer  for 
many  years.  He  had  met  the  challenge  posed  by  working  with  Diaghi- 
lev  and  been  immeasurably  strengthened  by  it,  but  although  their 
paths  had  coincided  for  a  certain  time,  Stravinsky's  own  interior  devel- 
opment began  to  lead  him  in  another  direction.  The  Japanese  Lyrics 
of  1913  and  the  last  two  acts  of  The  Nightingale  (1914)  are  exquisite, 
but  they  seem  a  little  contrived,  a  little  Faberge,  after  The  Rite.  It  was 
time  for  a  return  to  grassroots — and  history  obliged,  by  providing  a 
war  and  a  revolution  which  cooped  Stravinsky  up  in  his  Swiss  winter- 
retreat  at  precisely  the  time  when  he  was  most  drawn  to  work  on 
Russian  materials.  Of  course  one  cannot  say  that  The  Wedding  would 
not  have  emerged  much  as  it  did,  even  if  he  could  have  composed  it 
at  Ustilug,  but  it  seems  plausible  that  this  and  the  other  works  of  the 
war  years  (Reynard,  The  Soldier's  Tale,  and  ail  the  little  vocal  and 
choral  chips  that  flew  from  the  same  block)  owe  some  of  their  in- 
tensity to  this  forced  exile  from  Russia.  Unlike  Petrushka,  they  inhabit 
a  Russia  of  the  mind,  which  might  well  have  been  compromised  by  a 
return  to  the  real  Russia. 

A  further  point  of  interest  about  these  wartime  works  is  the  emer- 
gence of  a  specifically  Stravinskian  answer  to  the  problems  of  resolv- 
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Stravinsky  rehearsing  'Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.' 
Drawing  by  Cocteau 

ing  increased  rhythmic  and  harmonic  tension.  In  The  King  of  the  Stars 
(1912),  dedicated  to  Debussy,  we  already  find  Stravinsky  exploring  the 
tensions  of  quiet  dissonances  in  a  static,  almost  congealed  rhythm, 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  may  perhaps  have  occurred  in  the 
lost  Funeral  Dirge  for  Rimsky-Korsakov  of  1909;  but  in  the  Three 
Pieces  for  String  Quartet  (1914)  it  is  significantly  the  final  piece 
('Hymn')  that  is  built  on  these  lines,  acting  as  an  elegiac  point  of 
almost-repose  after  the  jovial  and  eccentric  tensions  of  the  earlier 
pieces.  The  Wedding  also  ends  (not,  like  The  Rite,  with  a  bang  nor, 
like  Petrushka,  with  a  whimper)  in  rhythmic  stillness  and  an  unre- 
solved dissonance  which  is,  in  context,  a  resolution.  But  the  most 
complete  working-out  of  this  new  dynamic  pattern  is  in  the  superb 
Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments  (1920)  in  memory  of  De- 
bussy— perhaps  the  finest  of  that  long  series  of  musical   monuments 
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with  which  Stravinsky  commemorated  his  friends. 


Anyone  who  has  studied  the  recently  published  sketches  for  The  Rite 
of  Spring  must  have  noticed  how  often,  in  the  middle  of  sketches  for 
one  section,  an  idea  for  the  succeeding  one  will  suddenly  crop  up.  A 
similar  principle  seems  to  have  been  at  work  in  Stravinsky's  over-all 
development.  Already,  in  so  'Russian'  a  work  as  The  Soldier's  Tale  he 
had  made  eager  use  of  new  and  quite  'foreign'  musical  elements — the 
pasodoble  band  in  the  Royal  March,  for  instance,  and  the  Tango  and 
Ragtime  in  the  Princess's  dance.  These — like  the  cimbalom  in  Reynard, 
or  the  drunkard's  song  in  The  Wedding — are  examples  of  Stravinsky's 
habit  (vividly  described  by  Ramuz  in  his  memoirs  of  their  friendship) 
of  'taking  possession'  of  things  that  attracted  him.  With  this  in  mind 
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Sketch  by  Pablo  Picasso  (1920) 

we  can  see  that  Pulcinella  (1919),  in  which  Stravinsky  at  Diaghilev's 
invitation  'took  possession'  of  Pergolesi,  was  not  a  completely  new 
departure,  let  alone  a  desperate  falling-back  on  ready-made  material 
by  someone  who  could  no  longer  invent  his  own,  but  rather  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  a  process  that  had  long  been  inherent  in  the  composer's 
make-up.  (After  all,  even  Stravinsky's  use  of  Russian  folk-melody,  at 
least  after  Petrushka,  is  rather  'taking  possession'  than  simple  borrow- 
ing.) In  any  case,  if  Pulcinella  was  an  'epiphany',  as  Stravinsky  has  said, 
marking  his  rediscovery  of  the  past,  it  was  not  without  an  advent. 

The  creative  period  ushered  in  by  Pulcinella  seems  in  retrospect  to 
have  lasted  for  just  over  30  years,  from  1920  to  1951,  from  Stravinsky's 
37th  year  to  his  68th.  It  was  the  central  plateau  of  his  career,  and  the 
period  in  which,  whether  based  in  Paris  or  Los  Angeles,  he  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  on  other  composers.  He  had  found  his  tech- 
nique, and  although  there  would  be  great  landmarks  and  occasional 
lapses,  new  enthusiasms  and  brief  recrudescences  of  earlier  styles,  that 
technique  established  his  personality — lucid,  aloof,  but  propelled  by 
an  energy  that  at  times  suggested  a  controlled  violence.  This  period, 
which  cannot  profitably  be  divided  on  stylistic  grounds,  gave  rise  to  a 
whole  series  of  ballets,  operas  and  major  choral  works:  Mavra  (1922), 
Oedipus  Rex  (1927),  Apo//o  and  The  Fairy's  Kiss  (both  1928),  the  Sym- 
phony of  Psalms  (1930),  Persephone  (1934),  Jeu  de  Cartes  (1936),  Dan- 
ses  Concertantes  Scenes  de  Ballet  (1944),  the  Mass,  Orpheus  (both 
1947)  and  The  Rake's  Progress  (1951).  It  also  saw  a  new  concentration 
on  'abstract'  instrumental  works,  often  stimulated  by  Stravinsky's  own 
needs  as  a  performer:  the  Wind  Octet  (1923),  the  Piano  Concerto 
(1924),  the  Piano  Sonata  (1924)  and  Serenade  in  A  (1925),  the  Capriccio 
for  piano  and  orchestra  (1928),  the  Violin  Concerto  (1931)  and  Duo 
Concertant  (1932),  the  Concerto  for  two  solo  pianos  (1935),  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  concerto  (1938),  the  Symphonies  in  C  (1940)  and  in  Three 
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Movements  (1945),  the  two-piano  Sonata  (1944)  and  the  Concerto  in  D 
for  strings  (1946).  It  is  a  massive  achievement,  particularly  when  one 
considers  that  it  was  combined  with  increasing  public  appearance,  first 
as  a  pianist  and  later  as  a  conductor;  and  that  it  was  snapped  in  two 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  and  Stravinsky's  con- 
sequent uprooting  and  resettlement  in  America. 

And  yet  one  senses  already  that  in  the  trough  which  befalls  all  great 
reputations  this  is  the  period  which  is  going  to  suffer  the  worst.  At  the 
time,  there  were  those  who  resented  Stravinsky's  success  as  too  fash- 
ionable and  easily  won  (Schoenberg  is  the  most  illustrious  example); 
for  them  his  so-called  neo-classicism  was  merely  ornamental  pastiche. 


Stravinsky  backstage  with  choreographer  George  Balanchine  and  dancers 
Alexandra  Danilova  (seated),  Frederic  Franklin,  and  Maria  Tallchief. 

But  in  hindsight  this  criticism  is  seen  to  be  superficial — just  as  the 
'classical'  stylistic  references  (which  are  usually  no  more  than  such 
17th-  and  18th-century  mannerisms  as  dotted  rhythms)  are  seen  to  be 
no  more  than  superifical  aspects  of  the  music.  For  Stravinsky  himself, 
classicism  meant  not  mannerisms  but  the  re-establishment  of  the  clas- 
sical virtues  of  lucidity  and  order  in  face  of  the  ever-present  threat  of 
formlessness  and  chaos — represented  for  him  by  Wagner  and  the  ex- 
pressionism to  which  he  saw  Wagner's  music-drama  as  inevitably  lead- 
ing. The  aesthetics  of  any  creative  artist  are  bound  to  consist  of  a 
rationalization  of  his  own  creative  prejudices,  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  lectures  Stravinsky  gave  at  Harvard  in  1939-40,  published  as 
Poetics  of  Music,  have  to  be  read.  Their  firm  anti-revolutionary  line, 
their  insistence  on  the  need  for  discipline,  are  not  likely  to  endear 
them  to  today's  romantic  young,  especially  in  America  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  they  will,  for  a 
time  at  least,  reject  the  clarity  and  order  which  the  music  itself  em- 
bodies: indeed,  some  already  have,  in  favour  either  of  forms  of  order 
thought  to  be  more  historically  'necessary'  (and  therefore  morally 
more  respectable),  or  else  of  total  spontaneity.  One  can  only  hope 
that  Stravinsky's  music  itself  will  eventually  reclaim  them,  or  their 
children. 

Posterity,  however,  can  be  left  to  its  own  devices.  What  is  more  im- 
portant is  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  here  and  now.  Of  these,  the 
most  current  among  my  own  generation  still  seems  to  be  that 
Stravinsky's  music  is  in  some  sense  'cold',  and  that  this  is  proved  by 
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his  willingness  to  'change  styles' — the  most  flagrant  example  of  such 
style-changes  being,  of  course,  a  professed  conversion  to  serialism  in 
the  mid  1950s.  This  seems  to  me  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  Stravinsky's  relationship  to  his  musical  mate- 
rials— proclaimed  by  himself  and  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  those 
who  knew  him — was  always  first  and  foremost  a  physical  one,  a  matter 
of  almost  uncontrollable  appetite. 

All  creation  presupposes  at  its  origin  a  sort  of  appetite  that  is  brought 

on  by  the  foretaste  of  discovery  .  .  .  The  very  act  of  putting  my  work 

on  paper,  or,  as  we  say,  kneading  the  dough,  is  for  me  inseparable 

from  the  pleasure  of  creation  ...  ._     it.        ,  .  .     .  . 

r  (Poetics  of  Music) 

Each  note,  each  combination  of  sounds,  had  to  be  tried  out  in  slow 
motion  at  the  piano  as  a  physical  sensation.  Each  musical  gesture  had 
a  physical  correlate — as  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  success  with 
which  Balanchine  can  choreograph  a  score  like  Movements,  which 
might  at  first  hearing  appear  almost  undanceable.  So  far  from  chang- 
ing it,  Stravinsky  throughout  the  central  period  of  his  career  retained 
a  remarkable  constancy  of  style,  but  eagerly  subjected  new  musical 
materials  to  it. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  surely,  and  not  in  that  of  conversion  to  or  from  any 
system  of  ideas,  that  we  have  to  understand  the  gradual,  but  steadily 
increasing,  preoccupation  that  Stravinsky  began  to  show  with  various 
forms  of  serial  technique  (not  at  first  12-note)  after  1951.  He  had  just 
completed  his  longest  work — in  his  late  60s — and  may  well  have  felt 
the  need  to  annex  new  territory.  His  young  American  assistant  Robert 
Craft,  much  more  knowledgable  than  he  about  the  music  of  Schoen- 
berg,  Berg  and  Webern,  was  at  hand  to  provide  encouragement  and, 
one  suspects,  a  challenge,  but  this  would  hardly  have  been  met  if 
Stravinsky's  own  music  just  before  The  Rake's  Progress,  notably  Or- 
pheus, had  not  already  begun  turning  in  a  new  direction.  It  could  be 
maintained  that  the  profoundest  change  that  took  place  in  his  music 
in  the  early  1950s  was  not  the  espousal  of  serialism  at  all,  but  an 
increasing  preoccupation  with  counterpoint,  first  of  lines — in  such 
works  as  the  Cantata  (1952),  the  Septet  (1953),  the  Dylan  Thomas  Elegy 
(1954)— and  then  of  notes— in  parts  of  Agon  (1957),  Threni  (1958)  and 
above  all  Movements  (1959). 

Those  who  felt  betrayed  by  his  'abandonment  of  tonality'  showed  only 
that  they  had  mistaken  his  relationship  to  it,  for  Stravinsky  had  never 
accepted  or  used  tonality  as  an  autonomous  language,  but  rather  as  a 
pre-existent  system  whose  capacity  for  arousing  expectations  had  to 
be  taken  into  account  but  could  be  satisfied  or  ignored  as  each  indi- 
vidual case  might  seem  to  warrant.  In  other  words,  his  attitude  to 
tonality  had  been  completely  empirical.  For  the  coherence  of  his 
discourse  he  relied  not  on  the  traditional  tonal  dialectic,  but  on  con- 
trasted blocks  of  asserted  tonalities  (hence  the  importance  in  his  mu- 
sic of  every  form  of  ostinato),  on  temporal  spacing,  on  the  intuitive 
limitation  of  his  language  within  each  individual  piece. 

And  just  as  Stravinsky  was  never  really  a  tonal  composer,  so  too  he 
never  really  became  a  serialist,  at  least  in  the  classical  Schoenbergian 
sense.  Whereas  for  Schoenberg  the  use  of  the  note-row  grew  natural- 
ly out  of  a  desire  to  control  the  total  chromatic  flux  of  harmony  and 
melody,  to  achieve  new  freedom  by  abolishing  a  sense  of  tonal  grav- 
itation, for  Stravinsky  one  suspects  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  new 
toy — in  the  most  serious  sense  that  those  words  can  possibly  be  made 
to  bear.  Certainly  he  was  still  prepared  to  set  up  gravitational  fields 
whenever  he  needed  them  to  articulate  his  music  (as  in  Threni  and 
the  Requiem  Canticles),  very  much  as  he  had  always  done.  But  the 
sense  of  a  new  liberation  can  be  felt  particularly  in  the  rhythm  of 
these  late  works:  the  gestures  are  still  unmistakably  Stravinskian,  but 
they  have  taken  on  a  new  freshness  and  vitality  from  the  compression 
of  the  time-scheme  and  the  richer  vocabulary  of  intervals.  As  for  the 
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works  of  the  very  last  decade,  ill-health  had  by  then  begun  to  take  its 
toll,  so  that  the  quantity  of  major  works  is  not  large:  A  Sermon,  a 
Narrative  and  a  Prayer  (1961),  The  Flood  (1962),  Abraham  and  Isaac 
(1963),  the  Huxley  Variations  (1964)  and  the  Requiem  Canticles  (1966). 
Of  these  at  least  three  seem  to  me  to  show  as  much  of  the  old 
questing  appetite  as  ever.  Serialism  may  have  been  no  more  for 
Stravinsky  than  a  grand  rejuvenator,  but  who  can  complain  when  it 
proved  so  effective? 


Listening  to  playbacks,  New  York,  19,57 


For  Stravinsky,  the  composer's  function  was  not  to  discharge  his  indi- 
vidual emotional  overflow  on  to  the  public  (or,  in  politer  terms,  to 
communicate  his  feelings  to  them),  but  to  create  a  beautiful  object, 
above  the  beyond  pathos,  and  as  capable  as  a  funeral  stele  of  resisting 
time  and  decay.  His  music  demands  to  be  approached  both  with 
sensuous  awareness  and  with  intelligence;  ideally,  too,  it  presupposes 
a  musically  literate  listener  who  can  catch  allusions  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  reader  of  Eliot  or  Joyce  can  catch  a  literary  one  (and  for 
much  the  same  reason).  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  these  de- 
mands seem  unreasonable,  but  while  they  can  be  met  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  Stravinsky's  music  will  lack  admirers.  Paradoxically  they 
will  recognize,  through  its  cultivated  impersonality  of  tone,  one  of  the 
most  assured  musical  personalities  of  our  time,  whose  appeal  was 
always  to  his  own  intuition,  never  to  any  preconceived  notion  of  his 
historical  position — let  alone  mission. 

Reprinted  from  the  June  1971  issue  of  The  Musical  Times. 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

DEBUSSY 

Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin   &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello   &  Piano 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 


Suite  No.  1  for  Small  Orchestra 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum  on  June  17  1882;  he  died  in  New  York 
City  on  April  6  1971.  The  Suite  No.  1,  completed  on  December  31  1925,  is 
based  on  music  from  a  set  of  piano  duets,  Five  Easy  Pieces,  written  in  1916- 
1917.  The  original  version  was  first  publicly  performed  on  November  8  1919,  at 
Lausanne.  Stravinsky  and  Jose  Iturbi  were  the  soloists. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  piccolo,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
horn,  trumpet,  trombone,  tuba,  bass  drum,  strings. 

Shortly  after  the  Rite  of  Spring — at  about  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  Renard — Stravinsky  composed  two  sets  of  short  piano  duets,  both 
of  which  he  later  arranged  for  small  orchestra.  The  first,  composed 
during  1914-1915,  consists  of  three  pieces — Marche,  Valse,  Polka — with 
an  easy  bass  part  and  a  mildly  demanding  treble.  Two  years  later, 
1916-1917,  he  wrote  a  second  set — Andante,  Espahola,  Balalaika,  Na- 
politana,  Galop — in  which  the  order  of  difficulty  was  reversed.  The 
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Morges,  1915,  by  the  harbour  on  the  lake. 

first  group,  Three  Easy  Pieces,  honored  (and  gently  parodied)  some 
famous  friends  of  the  composer.  It  grew  from  a  Polka — 'a  piece  of 
popcorn,'  Stravinsky  called  it — written  for  Serge  Diaghilev,  whom 
Stravinsky  had  imagined  as  a  formally  dressed,  whip-cracking  circus 
ringmaster.  The  great  impresario  reputedly  enjoyed  playing  four-hand 
music,  though  this  exquisitely  banal  Polka  suggests  that  his  technique 
was  virtually  non-existent.  Alfredo  Casella  greatly  admired  the  Pol- 
ka— it  had  shown  him  a  new  path  and  he  was  not  slow  to  follow  it,' 
was  Stravinsky's  wicked  observation  some  fifty  years  later — and  its 
composer  promptly  added  a  Marche  in  honor  of  his  Italian  colleague. 
The  Valse  was  Stravinsky's  souvenir  of  one  of  his  final  visits  with  Eric 
Satie,  'suddenly  become  old  and  white,  a  very  touching  figure  for 
whom  I  felt  profound  sympathy.' 

The  second  set  of  duets,  the  five  with  the  easy  treble  part,  were 
conceived  as  music  lessons  for  Stravinsky's  older  children,  Theodore 
and  Mika,  who,  their  father  said,  'enjoyed  a  real  sense  of  performance 
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participation'  in  playing  them.  It  is  from  this  set  that  the  Suite  No.  1 
was  drawn.  Stravinsky  used  the  first  four  movements  in  somewhat 
rearranged  order,  and  the  fifth  movement,  the  Galop,  became  the 
concluding  number  of  the  Suite  No.  2.  In  all  eight  pieces  there  is  an 
element  of  satire,  especially  so  in  the  Marche,  Valse,  Polka  and  Galop, 
in  which  Stravinsky  acidly  parodies  some  of  the  cliches  of  European 
popular  music.  But  there  is  present  too  a  certain  poetry,  'the  wistful, 
infinitely  sad  poetry  of  the  barrel  organ  and  the  pianola,'  in  Roman 
Vlad's  phrase.  This  lyric  quality  is  quite  pronounced  in  the  pieces 
which  make  up  the  Suite  No.  1.  The  tender  Andante  could  be  taken 
as  a  tribute  to  Ravel,  and  the  Napolitana  reflects  Stravinsky's  fondness 
for  Naples,  a  fondness  that  would  later  find  fuller  expression  in  Pulci- 
nella.  Espahola  pays  affectionate  homage  to  Spanish  music,  and  Bala- 
laika, Stravinsky's  favorite  of  the  lot,  is  a  poetic  evocation  of  the  sound 
of  the  popular  Russian  folk  instrument.  In  all  these  pieces  there  is 
infinitely  more  substance  than  their  pedagogical  origin  would  suggest. 
Even  the  task  of  writing  a  simple  exercise  posed  a  fascinating  chal- 
lenge to  Stravinsky,  whose  extraordinary  inventiveness  could  trans- 
form the  most  banal  of  oom-pah  accompaniments  into  a  thing  of 
poetry. 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

The  Flood 

Program  note  by  Michael  Steinberg 

Completed  on  March  14  1962,  The  Flood  was  the  result  of  a  commission  from 
the  CBS  Television  Network,  which  broadcast  the  work's  first  performance  on 
June  14  1962.  The  performance  was  conducted  by  Robert  Craft,  who  also 
directed  the  first  stage  presentation  on  April  30  1963,  in  Hamburg. 

The  instrumentation:  Three  flutes,  alto  flute,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  contrabass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  two  tenor  trombones  (one  doubling  alto),  bass  trom- 
bone, contrabass  tuba,  timpani,  tom-toms,  xylophone-marimba,  cymbals,  bass 
drum,  celesta,  piano,  harp  and  strings. 

The  Flood  was  written  for  television  and  had  its  premiere  over  the  CBS 
network  on  June  14  1962.  Robert  Craft  conducted,  George  Balanchine 
did  the  choreography,  Rouben  Ter-Arutunian  designed  the  produc- 
tion; the  actors  were  Laurence  Harvey,  Sebastian  Cabot,  Elsa  Lanches- 
ter,  and  Paul  Tripp;  the  solo  singers  were  Richard  Robinson,  John 
Reardon,  and  Robert  Oliver;  and  the  principal  dancers  were  Edward 
Villella,  Jacques  D'Amboise,  and  Jillana.  Still,  there  was  TV's  grey- 
green  wash  to  make  it  hard  to  see,  the  tinny  sound  of  most  sets  to 
make  it  impossible  to  hear,  and  a  visual-acoustic-intellectual  con- 
text— bits  of  interviews  and  rehearsal  shots,  confused  disquisitions  on 
flood  legends,  and  shampoo  commercials  with,  as  the  critic  Benjamin 
Boretz  put  it  kindly,  'their  own  distinctive  music' — designed  to  annihi- 
late whatever  was  left.  CBS  had  evidently  hoped  for  and  counted  on  a 
longer  work,  and  they  never  did  figure  out  what  to  do  with  the  17Vi 
minutes  of  the  allotted  time  not  accounted  for  by  the  score  for  which 
they  had  paid  $25,000  (plus  another  $5,000  for  Stravinsky's  appearance 
during  the  introduction). 

No  piece  of  Stravinsky's  ever  got  off  to  a  worse  start  than  The 
Flood — not  The  Rite  of  Spring  with  its  paradigmatic  premiere-of-revo- 
lutionary-work  riot  in  1913,  nor  the  Ode,  which  had  its  first  perform- 
ance in  this  room  31  years  ago,  disfigured  by  bizarre  copyists'  errors 
and  by  the  trumpeter's  transposition  of  his  part  by  a  whole  tone 
throughout.  Disappointment  in  The  Flood  was  widespread,  and  in 
spite  of  the  clearer  view  afforded  subsequently  by  the  Columbia 
recording  and,  for  example,  by  the  performance  at  the  Lincoln  Center 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert, 
but  can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  can- 
not come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orches- 
tra, you  help  the  other  members  of  the 
community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for 
resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year 
the  Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than 
$9,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tick- 
ets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available  for 
resale. 
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The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 


Stravinsky  Festival  in  1966,  the  musical  play,  as  it  finally  came  to 
labeled,  one  of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  and  original  of 
Stravinsky's  later  scores,  is  still  far  from  established. 

Its  history  begins  early  in  1959,  when  Stravinsky  was  76.  He  was  ap- 
proached then  by  Robert  Graff  of  CBS  Special  Projects  Division.  He 
already  had  in  mind  a  large  work  on  a  Biblical  theme,  and  now  he 
began  to  see  how  his  and  the  network's  ideas  could  be  made  to  mesh. 
His  first  plan  was  to  compose  the  story  of  Tobias  and  Sarah  from  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  but  some  time  late  in  1959,  he  came  back 
to  thinking  about  Noah  and  the  Flood,  a  topic  of  recent  conversations 
between  himself  and  T.S.  Eliot.  (Thomas  Dekker's  Prayer  in  the  Can- 
tata, A  Sermon,  a  Narrative  and  a  Prayer  (1961)  is  taken  from  a  book 
called  Four  Birds  of  Noah's  Ark,  and  much  earlier,  the  Flood  had  been 
a  likely  subject  for  Stravinsky's  proposed  opera  with  Dylan  Thomas.) 
Graff  proposed  Auden  as  librettist — Auden  with  Chester  Kallman  had 
done  the  book  for  The  Rake's  Progress  and  he  had  been  influential  in 
the  selection  of  texts  for  the  1952  Cantata — but  Stravinsky  preferred  to 
use  Robert  Craft  as  his  collaborator.  Eliot  had  suggested  English  me- 


Stravinsky  in  his  library,  Hollywood,  1963,  with  Robert  Craft. 

dieval  miracle  plays  as  likely  sources,  and  Craft  now  turned  to  the 
fifteenth  century  Chester  and  York  plays,  to  which  he  added  brief 
passages  from  Genesis  and  still  briefer  material  of  his  own.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  1966  concert  performance  in  New  York,  Marianne  Moore 
made  some  revisions  of  detail  (the  original  plan  was  for  her  to  be 
narrator),  and  there  are  still  numerous  textual  discrepancies  among 
manuscript,  published  score,  and  'original  cast'  recording.  Stravinsky 
began  to  compose  the  music  early  in  1961  and,  after  considerable 
interruptions  by  concert  tours,  finished  the  work  on  March  14  1962. 
The  tape  for  the  premiere  was  made  on  March  28  and  31.  The  idea  of 
calling  the  work  The  Flood  came  to  Stravinsky  in  Venice  on  October 
15  1960  when  there  was,  in  fact,  a  flood  that  put  30  inches  of  water  in 
his  hotel  lobby  and  which  had  the  porters  hauling  guests  piggy-back. 

The  Flood  has  speaking  parts  for  Noah,  his  wife,  and  his  sons,  for  the 
narrator,  and  for  the  caller  who  catalogues  the  animals  as  they  enter 
the  ark.  There  are  solo  parts  for  Lucifer-Satan  and  God.  A  three-part 
chorus  is  called  for  and  a  large  orchestra. 

Prelude — a  sharp  chord  sounds  all  12  notes  at  once — chaos,  from 
which  order  (the  serial  ordering  of  the  12  pitches)  is  at  once  wrested. 


The  chorus,  which  has  no  basses,  sings  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  narrator 
begins  to  tell  the  story  of  Creation.  God  speaks  in  the  voices  of  two 
solo  basses  (therefore  no  bass  in  the  chorus),  accompanied  by  rapidly 
throbbing  bass  drum  and  by  low  strings.  Proud  Lucifer,  'a  high,  slightly 
pederastic  tenor,'  sings  in  music  as  ornate  and  full  of  character  as 
God's  is  severe,  'ugly,'  absolute.  The  Prelude  ends  with  Lucifer's  trans- 
formation into  Satan. 

Melodrama — Eve  and  Satan-as-serpent  (Stravinsky  referred  to  this 
'Tarnhelm  music'  as  the  only  belly  dance  he  was  likely  ever  to  write). 
When  God  speaks  now — 'I  .  .  .  see  my  people  in  deed  and  thought  set 
foully  in  sin' — he  is  accompanied  still  and  always  by  the  bass  drum, 
but  also  by  dense  tremolandi  for  violins  and  violas  played  near  the 
bridge,  and  His  voices  are  doubled  by  harp  and  piano.  He  commands 
Noah  to  build  the  Ark. 

The  Building  of  the  Ark — a  purely  orchestral  piece. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Animals — Stravinsky  suggested  that  the  speaker 
might  'have  a  comb-and-tissue-paper  timbre  and  an  American  accent, 
like  a  square-dance  caller  or  a  tobacco  auctioneer.' 

The  Comedy  (Noah  and  his  Wife). 

The  Flood — another  orchestral  movement,  counterpoise  to  The  Build- 
ing of  the  Ark,  and  as  dense  as  the  earlier  piece  was  open-textured. 
This,  Stravinsky  said,  'must  be  altissimo,  not  fortissimo,  full  and  high, 
choked,  unable  to  "breathe"  but  not  loud.'  It  is  a  palindrome  which 
begins  and  ends  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  This  is  the  most  tightly 
packed  section  of  The  Flood.  It  was  the  possibility  of  making  theater 
at  cinematographic  speed  that  made  the  idea  of  a  television  project 
fascinating  to  the  terse,  economy-minded  composer. 

The  Covenant  of  the  Rainbow — here  is  yet  another  transformation  of 
the  sound  that  surrounds  the  voice  of  God:  the  string  tremolandi  have 
been  replaced  by  the  open,  radiant  tone  of  the  three  flutes.  The  chaos 
music  returns  (Balanchine's  idea),  leading  to  the  final  aria  of  Satan 
with  its  anticipation  of  Christianity,  and  to  a  return  of  the  Te  Deum  in 
the  idiom  Stravinsky  characterized  as  'not  Gregorian  but  Igorian 
chant.'  It  recedes,  and  the  'urn'  of  the  final  'Deum'  is  already  beyond 
our  hearing. 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Petrushka  (Revised  Version  of  1947) 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Petrushka,  'burlesque  in  four  scenes',  scenario  by  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Alex- 
andre Benois,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet,  Paris,  on  June  13 
1911  by  Serge  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet;  Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  The  first 
performance  of  the  score  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  under 
Monteux's  direction  on  November  26  1920.  The  composer  himself  conducted 
performances  of  Scenes  one  and  four  (in  the  version  for  reduced  orchestra, 
published  in  1947)  at  the  Friday-Saturday  concerts  on  February  22  and  23  1946. 
Petrushka,  in  the  revised  version  of  1947,  was  most  recently  played  by  the 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1970;  Alain  Lombard  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  cymbal,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  side  drum,  tarn  tarn,  xylo- 
phone, harp,  piano,  celesta  and  strings. 

Portions  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene  (the  domain  of  the 
puppet  Moor),  and  the  final  tragedy  of  Petrushka  at  the  very  end,  are 
often  omitted  in  concert  performances.  The  present  performance  will 
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include  the  entire  score.  As  indicated  in  the  full  score  of  1911,  the 
scenes  are  as  follows: 

SCENE  ONE— The  Shrovetide  fair. 

Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing  by — An  old  man  on  a 
platform  engages  the  crowd — An  organ  grinder  appears  with  a  danc- 
er— He  begins  to  play — The  dancer  performs,  marking  the  beat  with  a 
triangle — The  organ  grinder,  while  continuing  to  turn  his  handle,  plays 
a  cornet — At  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  a  music  box  begins  and 
another  dancer  performs — They  cease — The  old  man  resumes — A  mer- 
rymaking crowd  passes — Two  drummers  draw  attention  to  the  little 
theatre — The  old  showman  appears  before  it  and  plays  his  flute — The 
curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn  and  the  crowd  perceives  three 
puppets:  Petrushka,  a  Moor,  and  a  Ballerina — The  showman's  flute 
gives  them  life — Russian  dance — All  three  begin  to  dance,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  public. 

SCENE  TWO — Petrushka's  Cell.  The  door  of  Petrushka's  room  opens 
suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him  on  stage;  Petrushka  falls  and  the  door 
slams — Maledictions  of  Petrushka — The  Ballerina  enters — Despair  of 
Petrushka. 

SCENE  THREE— The  Moor's  Cell.  The  Moor  dances— Dance  of  the 
Ballerina  (Cornet  in  her  hand) — Waltz  (the  Ballerina  and  the 
Moor) — The  Moor  and  the  Ballerina  listen — Petrushka  ap- 
pears— Quarrel  of  the  Moor  and  Petrushka;  the  Ballerina  dis- 
appears— The  Moor  pushes  Petrushka  out. 

SCENE  FOUR — The  Fair  (towards  evening). 

Nurses'  Dance — Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear — The  crowd  sepa- 
rates— the  peasant  plays  the  chalumeau  and  the  bear  walks  on  his 
hind  legs — There  appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two 
gypsies — He  tosses  bank  notes  among  the  crowd — The  gypsies  dance 
while  he  plays  the  accordion — Dance  of  the  coachmen  and 
grooms — The  nurses  dance  with  the  Coachmen  and  grooms — The 
masqueraders — A  masker  dressed  as  a  devil  incites  the  crowd  to  fool 
with  him — Altercation  of  maskers  dressed  as  goat  and  pig — The  crowd 
joins  the  maskers — The  dance  is  interrupted — Petrushka  comes  out 
from  the  booth  pursued  by  the  Moor  while  the  Ballerina  tries  to  hold 
him  back — The  Moor  strikes  him  with  his  sword  and  Petrushka  falls, 
his  head  broken — He  moans  and  dies — The  crowd  surrounds 
him — The  policeman  is  sent  for  to  find  the  Charlatan — The  Charlatan 
arrives  and  lifts  the  body  of  Petrushka,  shaking  him — Alone  on  the 
stage  the  Charlatan  drags  the  body  towards  the  booth — Above  the 
booth  the  shade  of  Petrushka  appears,  threatening,  and  makes  a  long 
nose  at  the  Charlatan — The  Charlatan  drops  the  puppet  in  terror  and 
goes  out  quickly,  glancing  behind  him. 

Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  'find'  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought 
upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  previous 
spring  of  his  L'oiseau  de  feu,  soon  became  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  a 
primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance  herself  to  death  as 
a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and 
visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake  Geneva  to  see  how  Le 
sacre  du  printemps  was  progressing.  Instead,  he  found  Stravinsky  deep 
in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstuck  for  piano  and  orchestra,  in  which  the 
solo  part  would  suggest  'a  puppet  suddenly  endowed  with  life,  exas- 
perating the  patience  of  the  orchestra  with  diabolical  cascades  of 
arpeggios'.  The  orchestra  would  retaliate  with  'menacing  trumpet 
blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which  reaches  its  climax  and 
ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse  of  the  poor  puppet'. 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  Autobiography  (1935)  the 
inception  of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  for  the  time  being  into  the  background.  'Hav- 
ing finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walking 
beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word  the 
character  of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this  creat- 
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Scott  MacAllister  is  indisposed  and  is  therefore  pre- 
vented from  appearing  at  these  performances.  His  col- 
league WILLIAM  H.  CAVNESS  has  kindly  agreed,  at 
short  notice,  to  play  the  role  of  Noah  in  Igor  Stravinsky's 
The  Flood 

WILLIAM  H.  CAVNESS,  who  was  born  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  trained  in  music,  theatre  and  broadcasting  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  also  taught  German  there  briefly. 
During  the  summer  of  1956  he  moved  to  Boston  to 
assume  the  position  of  senior  producer  of  WGBH-FM. 
Bill  Cavness  is  well  known  to  area  listeners  as  both  a 
classical  music  commentator  and,  since  November  1958, 
as  solo  reader  on  WGBH's  perennial  series,  Reading 
Aloud.  For  two  seasons,  he  was  resident  actor  with  the 
Poets'  Theatre  of  Cambridge,  where  he  worked  with 
Edward  Dodge  Thommen.  He  has  also  appeared  in 
summer  stock  under  the  same  director.  Bill  Cavness  is 
currently  the  narrator-lead  in  Rose  Hill,  the  distin- 
guished twenty-part  radio  drama  written  by  Timothy 
Sheldon  and  produced  and  directed  for  WGBH  by 
Cheryl  Bibbs. 


ure.'  These  were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found  Stravinsky 
working  upon.  'He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of  sketches  of 
the  Sacre,  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed  and  which  later 
became  the  second  scene  of  Petrushka.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began  persuading  me  to 
develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and  make  it  into  a 
whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we  worked  out  to- 
gether the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in  accordance 
with  ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  of  action:  the  fair, 
with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre,  the  character  of 
the  magician,  with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to  life  of  the 
dolls — Petrushka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer — and  their  love  tragedy, 
which  ends  with  Petrushka's  death.' 

Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet  in  his  book 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrouchka  (London,  1933): 


'The  action  takes  place  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square  dur- 
ing Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making  an  old 
Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the  fair  three 
animated  puppets:  Petrushka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor,  who  per- 
form a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them  with 
human  feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrushka  is  the  most 
nearly  human,  and  therfore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious  of  his 
grotesque  exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  Showman's  cruelty.  He 
is  romantically  enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is  only  repelled  by 
his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrushka  the  Moor  is  brutal 
and  stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and  therefore  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him.  Petrushka  intrudes  upon 
their  love  scene,  but  is  ignominiously  thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun 
of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no  interruption,  has  reached  its  height. 
A  roistering  merchant,  accompanied  by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank- 
notes to  the  crowd.  There  are  dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nurse- 
maids. A  performing  bear  traverses  the  scene  with  his  trainer  in 
attendance.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commotion  in  the  Showman's  booth, 
from  which  Petrushka  emerges,  fleeing  for  his  life  with  the  Moor  in 
pursuit.  He  is  overtaken  and  struck  down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow 
among  the  merry-makers  who,  mystified,  call  upon  the  police  to  fetch 
the  Showman.  He  comes  and  easily  convinces  every  one  that  Pe- 
trushka is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of  wood  and  sawdust.  The  crowd 
disperses,  but  the  Showman  is  terrified  to  see,  above  his  booth,  the 
ghost  of  Petrushaka,  threatening  him  and  jeering  at  his  dupes. 


'It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrushka,  for  all  his  grotesque 
trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure — the  more 
tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the  solace  of 
sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrushka  in  his  courting  of  the  Balle- 
rina does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle,  romantic- 
minded  Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded  Colum- 
bine, who  prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrushka  adds  yet 
another  chapter  to  the  Commedia  dell'  arte,  that  fertile  and  glorious 
tradition  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only  through  its 
dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until  recently 
followed  the  Christmas  pantomime,  though  in  recent  years  the  pathos 
of  Pierrot  has  been  recaptured  elswhere  by  Charlie  Chaplin.' 

The  revised  score,  which  bears  the  date  October  1946,  was  published  in 
the  following  year.  The  instrumentation  was  considerably  changed  from 
the  original  version  of  1911,  and  there  were  many  alterations  in  the 
metronome  markings,  the  barring  and  in  the  instructions  to  the 
performers.  The  music,  however,  remains  essentially  the  same. 


Parents' 

and  Children's 

Services 

of  the  Children's  Mission 

125  years  of  innovative 

social  services  to  families  in 

Metropolitan  Boston 


*** 


1849-1974 

Donors  to  the 
125th  Anniversary  Fund 

are  invited  to  visit  at 

329  Longwood  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

232-7950 


Affiliated  with 
The  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center 
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Half  the  beauty 

of  Wellesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  11-5, 
Saturday  1-4,  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 

Wellesley 
Green J 


0 


Condominiums 
in  Wellesley 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  IVz  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  a  five- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18,70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 
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Condominiums 
in  Brookline 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  former  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl  and  John 
Crown  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  and  Master  of  Music  degrees.  Con- 
ductor of  the  Young  Musicians  Founda- 
tion Debut  Orchestra  in  Los  Angeles  for 
four  years,  he  was  also  during  three  of 
those  years  conductor  and  pianist  at  the 
Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere  perform- 
ances of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stock- 
hausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  pre- 
paring the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assis- 
tant conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967 
Ojai  Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
during  the  1968  and  1969  seasons,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  awarded 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  In  September  1969  he  became 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  at  the  season's  end 
was  named  Associate  Conductor.  In  February  1972  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest  Conductors,  a  post  he 
resigned  this  past  summer  because  of  the  demands  of  his  other  com- 
mitments. 

During  the  past  few  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted 
many  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  and  abroad,  among  them 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  Music  Director  of  the 
nationally  televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  Appointed  Director  of 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1971,  Mr  Thomas  is  also  Visiting  Adjunct 
Professoor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in  Buffalo.  He 
is  also  Director  of  the  Ojai  Festival,  a  position  he  assumed  in  1972. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  Places  in  New  England  and 
Ruggles'  Sun-Treader,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  1,  Stravinsky's  The 
Rite  of  Spring  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un 
faune.  In  1972  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  signed  an  exclusive  recording 
contract  with  Columbia  Records.  This  season  he  is  scheduled  to 
record  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 
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THE  SOLOISTS 


DAVID  EVITTS,  a  native  of  Kansas,  studied  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  with  Mark  Pearson  and  received  his  Artist  Diploma 
from  there  last  June.  He  has  performed  in  opera,  oratorio  and  recital 
throughout  the  Greater  Boston  area.  During  recent  seasons  he  has 
sung  Mahler's  song  cycle  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  with  the  Newton 
Symphony,  and  taken  part  in  La  Perichole  at  Youth  Concerts  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  He  has  also  appeared  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  has  sung  in  operas  by  Bizet,  Britten, 
Donizetti,  Offenbach,  Puccini,  Prokofiev,  Menotti  and  Robert  Ward, 
with  many  companies,  including  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  the 
Philadelphia  Grand  Opera,  the  Augusta  Opera  Association,  the  Boris 
Goldovsky  Opera  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Opera.  In  1972  he  was  first 
place  winner  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Regional  Auditions. 

David  Evitts  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
several  occasions.  His  most  recent  appearance  was  in  October  in  per- 
formances of  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges. 


GREGORY  REINHART,  bass-baritone,  is  a  native  of  New  York.  He 
attended  Genesco  State  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  where  he  graduated  with  distinction  last  June. 
At  the  Conservatory  he  appeared  in  productions  of  The  Magic  Flute, 
The  Rake's  Progress  and  L'Heure  espagnole,  all  conducted  by  Gunther 
Schuller.  He  has  also  toured  Europe  as  soloist  with  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus.  Gregory  Reinhart's  most  recent  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  was  last  February  in  performances  of  Monte- 
verdi's Vespro  delta  Beata  Vergine;  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  con- 
ducting. He  is  presently  taking  advanced  studies  at  Harvard  University 
in  art  history. 


BRUCE  FIFER,  a  graduate  of  Westminster  Choir  College,  has  toured 
extensively  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  has  ap- 
peared as  soloist  at  the  White  House  for  both  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon,  and  with  the  National  Symphony  in  Constitution  Hall.  He  made 
his  New  York  solo  debut  in  1970  at  Philharmonic  Hall  with  the  Cam- 
erata  Singers,  and  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  this  year  with  the  Collegiate 
Chorale.  Bruce  Fifer  has  appeared  with  the  Musica  Sacra,  the  Uptown 
Concert  Series  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  the  Philadelphia  Singers  and 
the  Washington  Theater  Club  Series,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Vocal  Arts  Ensemble,  the  Rondoliers  and,  for  the  past  three 
years,  soloist  with  the  Gregg  Smith  Singers.  Bruce  Fifer  has  recorded 
for  Columbia  Records  and  Vox  Records. 


JOHN  ALER,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  received  his  Bachelor 
and  Master  degrees  in  Music  from  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1972  he  sang  the  role  of  Ernesto  in  the  Juilliard 
American  Opera  Center  production  of  Don  Pasquale.  In  1973  he  sang 
the  title  role  in  Boris  Goldovsky's  touring  production  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  Albert  Herring.  Mr  Aler  has  appeared  with  the  Pro  Arte 
Chorale  of  New  Jersey,  the  Boston  Philharmonia,  the  Choral  Arts 
Society  of  Baltimore,  the  Rhode  Island  Civic  Chorale  and  Orchestra, 
and  L'Ensemble  du  Sacre  Coeur  of  New  York.  During  the  summer  of 
1973  John  Aler  was  a  member  of  the  Music  Theatre  Project  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival  in  Lenox,  where  he  performed  the  role  of 
Habinnas  in  the  American  premiere  of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon.  His 
first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  last  Febru- 
ary in  performances  of  Monteverdi's  Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine;  Mi- 
chael Tilson  Thomas  conducting. 


J.  Ganson 
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SCOTT  MacALLISTER,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  is 
presently  attending  the  New  England  Conservatory  where  he  has  stud- 
ied with  Gladys  Miller  and  Mark  Pearson.  At  the  Conservatory  he 
appeared  in  a  production  of  Ravel's  L'Heure  espagnole,  conducted  by 
Gunther  Schuller.  With  the  Musica  Viva,  directed  by  Richard  Pittman, 
Scott  MacAllister  was  soloist  in  the  world  premiere  of  T.J.  Anderson's 
Beyond  Silence.  The  present  performances  mark  his  first  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


CHERYL  COBB,  a  graduate  of  Houghton  College  in  Houghton,  New 
York,  has  received  Master  Degrees  from  both  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  and  the  New  England  Conservatory.  With  the  Conservatory  she 
has  appeared  in  productions  of  Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas  and 
Stravinsky's  The  Rake's  Progress.  Miss  Cobb  has  sung  with  a  number 
of  opera  groups,  among  them  the  Richmond  [Virginia]  Opera  Associ- 
ation and  the  New  England  Chamber  Opera  Group.  In  1969  and  1973 
she  was  a  finalist  in  the  regional  auditions  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
A  resident  of  South  Hadley,  Miss  Cobb  teaches  privately  there.  The 
present  performances  mark  her  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


JEROME  ROSEN,  who  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1939,  worked  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  majoring 
in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  meanwhile  continuing  musical  stud- 
ies. His  violin  teachers  included  Ivan  Galamian,  Josef  Gingold  and 
Rafael  Druian.  Jerome  Rosen  was  for  three  years  an  apprentice  con- 
ductor of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  for  seven  seasons  he  was  a 
violinist,  conductor  and  keyboard  player  with  that  Orchestra,  and 
eight  times  was  a  member  of  the  Festival  Casals  Orchestra.  Until  his 
appointment  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  he  was  associate  concertmaster 
of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and  Conductor  and  Musical  Director  of  the 
Oak  Park  (Michigan)  Symphony.  Jerome  Rosen  has  been  active  also  in 
chamber  music,  has  given  numerous  recitals,  and  has  been  soloist  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Detroit  Symphony  and  with  many  com- 
munity orchestras.  He  has  taught  privately,  as  well  as  at  the  Hawken 
School  in  Cleveland,  the  Indian  Hill  Music  Workshop  at  Stockbridge, 
and  at  the  Meadowbrook  School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  Michigan. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM  was  formed  in 
the  autumn  of  1971  by  F.  John  Adams,  then  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
music  at  Harvard.  Dedicated  to  the  performance  of  the  finest  music  in 
the  choral  repertoire,  the  choir  has  made  many  appearances  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Canada.  They  have  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  performances  of  music  by  Bach,  Del  Tredici,  Josquin  Des 
Prez,  as  well  as  performances  of  Mahler's  'Resurrection  Symphony. 
Their  most  recent  appearance  with  the  Orchestra  was  in  September  in 
performances  of  Mozart's  Ave,  verum  corpus  and  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Chichester  Psalms. 
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CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather  or  a  mis- 
hap like  the  power  failure  in  Novem- 
ber 1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orches- 
tra's many  subscribers  and  the  play- 
ers themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel  many 
miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the 
concerts.  When  there  is  a  winter 
storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  switchboard  at  Symphony 
Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the 
possibility  of  a  postponement. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Or- 
chestra's plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ 

1030  kc  AM 

WCRB 

1330  kc  AM 

and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI 

590   kc  AM 

and   103.3   mc  FM 

WEZE 

1260  kc  AM 

WHDH 

850    kc   AM 

and    94.5    mc   FM 

WRKO 

680  kc  AM 
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bo/ton  university 
celebrity  /erie/ 

WALTER   PIERCE,  Managing  Director 


SUN.  DEC.  8,  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — CO  6  1492 

Eugene  Istomin 

PIANO 

Isaac  Stern 

V  I  QLI  N 

Leonard  Rose 

CELLO 

TRIO  PROGRAM 

Mozart,  B  flat  minor 
Beethoven,  E  flat  major 
Mendelssohn,  C  minor 

Steinway  Piano 

MON.  DEC.  16, 8:30  P.  M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL-CO  6  1492 
$10.,  $8.,  $6.,  $4. 

CHICAGOI 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SIR  GEORG  SOLTI, 

Conductor 

Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2\ 
Schoenberg,  Variations  for  Orch 
Tchaikowsky,  Symphony  No.  5 

FRI.JAN.  10  8:30  PM 

SYMPHONY  HALL  CO  6  1492 
$6.,  $5.,  $4.,  $3. 

JHt  WOKlOfAMOUi   w^     % 

Vie***.      * 

Program  includes  operetta 
in  costume  and  folk  Songs 

SAT.  JAN.  18,  8:30 
JORDAN  HALL  — KE  6-2412 

$7.,  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 

Chamber  Music 

Society  of 

Lincoln  Center 

Gervase  de  Peyer,  Clarinet 
Jaime  Laredo,  Violin 
Ani  Kavafian,  Violin 
Walter  Trampler,  Viola 
Scott  Nickrenz,  Viola 
Leslie  Parnas,  Ce//o 
Alvin  Brehm,  Bass 
Richard  Goode,  Piano 

Hummel,  Quintet,  Op.  87 
Reger,  Clarinet  Quintet,  Op.  146 
[Beethoven,  Quintet  C  Major,  Op.  29\ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 

New  Recording 

Deutsche  Grammophon  has  recently  announced  the  release  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  recording  of  Berlioz's  The  Damnation 
of  Faust  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  as  soloists,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festi- 
val Chorus.  The  Damnation  (DGG  2709  048),  a  three-record  set,  was 
recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Symphony  Hall  last  fall,  and  continues  a 
series  of  Berlioz  recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony 
(DGG  2530  358). 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  10  SERIES 


Thursday  evening  December  19  1974  at  8.30 


KLAUS  TENNSTEDT     conductor 


BRUCKNER         Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  December  13  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  14  1974  at  8.30 


KLAUS  TENNSTEDT    conductor 


MIRIAM  FRIED     violin 


BRAHMS  Academic  Festival  Overture  op.  80 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  op.  77 


*Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.30. 


Friday  afternoon  December  20  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  21  1974  at  8.30 


KLAUS  TENNSTEDT     conductor 


BRUCKNER         Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON     &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Short  Term 
Fu  rn  ished  Apartments 
In  finer  parts  of 
Back  Bay&BeaconHil  I 


723-3664 


HOME  AWAY 


66Mt.Vemon  st.  Boston 
Mass.    02108 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


HOLIDAY  SHOPPING  is  never  too  hurried 
in  Moore  County,  Tennessee.  Generally,  our 
citizens  get  a  lot  of  it  done  with  a  visit  to  the 
Lynchburg  Hardware  and  General  Store. 
We  hope  your  holiday 
preparations  are  equally  free 
of  haste.  And  that  you 
find  goodly  time  to  savor 
the  season  with  your 
family  and  close  friends. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distille 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


As  the  third  in  a  series  of  exhibits  this  season  provided  by  Boston  area 
galleries,  IMPRESSIONS  WORKSHOP  salutes  nine  talented  young  Ameri- 
cans— artists  S.  Tucker  Cooke,  Marsha  Feigin,  George  Gabin,  Laura 
Grosch,  Herb  Jackson;  printers  Paul  Maguire,  Robert  Townsend,  Tom 
Tracey;  and  artist-printer  Lisa  Mackie.  The  exhibit  consists  of  recent 
lithographs  and  etchings  produced  at  Impressions  Workshop  (27-29 
Stanhope  Street,  Boston).  All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale. 
Inquiries  regarding  the  art  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Workshop. 


There's  a  certain  mystery 
attached  to  the  very  finest  furs. 

They  magnify  your  presence 
like  nothing  else  you  can  wear. 

In  Boston,  the  very  finest  furs 
are  at  Ludwig. 


Lithograph  by  Paul  Maguire  apres  Goya,  being  pulled  from  stone  (commissioned 
by  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  forthe  1974  Goya  exhibit). 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


Finer  furs 


muiDWigv 

Contemporary  furs  and  leathers. 


Newbury  St.  Eighteen.  Boston. 


QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedframes,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 
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CHARLES  RIVER 


RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Comhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 

Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 

*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Sol  Azteca     914A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After    271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may    be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898,  —  Chapter  3, 
relating  to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person 
to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low 
head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, 
may  be  worn. 

Attest:  ).M.  Calvin,  City  Clerk 


Present  day  fashions  don't  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  programs,  where  they  once 
appeared  regularly.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  would  benefit  from  being  reminded  of  the  con- 
venience of  people  sitting  behind  them.  Coughs  and  rustling  of  pro- 
grams, of  course,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits  these  sounds  with 
almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical  sounds.  A  handkerchief  can 
help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a  cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we 
earnestly  wish  you  to  read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care. 
Patrons  are  urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these 
matters. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

10  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta(?ian-(_yW/iicaK  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY    -    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II    AM      —     10  PM 
10  11    BOS  WORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-  11:00  P.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Bostons  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9P.M.-2A.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 


[RdfctENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charley's 

Saloon* 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.—  1:00  AM 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM 


n 
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FREE  VALET  PARKING -LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


t^touffers 

TopofmeHub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music  York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER. 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (61 7)  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


i  assachusetts    >W1  usic 
Educators     Association 


aking     m  usic 
E  veryone's     A  rt 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving    Boston   and   suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Services 
449-3590 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after  - 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 
CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 


Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse. 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE    BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.   Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  concert's  end. 


StriP"* 
TfeteS  «Ha         c 


Strip 


plan? 


Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 


©arnaij?  b  f  nr  ttpdtBrermng 


Mercedes  Bern 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


K53 


Onto  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hi!  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 

because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 
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870  Comm  Ave  (across  B.U.I  /  240A  Newbury  St  {near  Pru)  /  38  Boyiston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  (MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framlngham 

Route  1.  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St,  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St,  Providence  /  1S89  Post  Road.  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Dover 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 


And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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For  the  next  2  years 
well  show  you  the  past  200. 


Museum  Highlights,  1975-1976: 

FRONTIER  AMERICA, 
January  24  -  March  12, 1975 

PAUL  REVERE'S  BOSTON 
April  18  -  October  12, 1975 

THOSE  VALIANT  UPSTARTS 
June  4  -  September  28, 1975 

COPLEY,  STUART,  WEST 

July  22  -  October  17, 1976 

NEW  ENGLAND  PROVINCIAL  PAINTERS 
July  22  -  October  17, 1976 

BOSTON  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited 

edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Qflla  fl  antiacne. 

vAc  ywusseau  swe/se  of/josfo/t 

For  The  Party  Season 

You  will  enjoy  one  of  our  hostess  gowns 
for  entertaining  at  home  ...  A  profusion 
of  colorful  flowers  for  a  dramatic  effect! 

1.  The  Kaftan  .  .  .  utterly  fasci- 
nating in  this  easy-flowing  acrylic  gown 
with  its  contrasting  embroidery  at  the 
neck.  Backgrounds  of  Fuschia,  Gold,  or 
Green.  Sizes  8  -  16.  $159.50. 

2.  The  A-Line  ...  a  gentle  flow 
to  the  ankles  with  a  flattering  "V" 
shaped  neckline  .  .  .  Set-in  sleeves  .  .  . 
Striped  ribbon  traces  the  new  silhouette 
.  .  .  Backgrounds  of  Fuschia,  Gold,  or 
Green.  Sizes  8  -  16.  $159.50. 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Needlepoint  Committee  of  the  Friends,  headed  by  Mrs  G.  Lincoln 
Dow  and  Mrs  John  T.  G.  Nichols,  continues  to  present  the  Symphony 
audiences  with  delightful  ideas  and  designs.  Christmas  is  coming,  and 
the  needlepoint  kits  make  welcome  gifts.  If  it  is  too  late  this  year  to 
produce  a  finished  article  for  the  holiday  season,  there  are  always 
birthdays  and  anniversaries  to  remember. 


A  particularly  enchanting  new  design,  a  Symphony  cherub,  beautifully 
executed  by  the  Women's  Education  &  Industrial  Union,  is  pictured 
below.  The  various  canvases  with  price  list  will  be  on  permanent 
display  in  the  Friends  Office,  and  will  be  displayed  at  all  Stage  Door 
Lectures  and  other  Symphony  functions.  The  prices  are  reasonable 
and  each  kit  sold  means  more  dollars  for  the  BSO! 


June  Dickinson 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 


241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 
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Meet  Him  In  a  Cloud  of  Chiffon 

Surely,  he'll  appreciate  this  graceful  flow  of  gray 
n.  ^coop  necked  and  softly  tiered  skirted, 
to  rise  to  an  occasion.  From  our  outstanding 
ection  of  long  and  short  evening  looks, 
or  navy  polyester  chiffon.  Misses  sizes.  $100 
sses  Dresses,  in  Boston  and  in  Chestnut  Hill 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South\Shore,  Northshore,  Burlington,  Wellesley 
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Tfou  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children ...  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later- on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 


These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power 
-  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 
Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 
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HI    BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
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Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

f  ?  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 


harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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We've  our  own  exciting  and  colorful  230-page  catalog  brimming  with  ideas  for  your 
home  decor  for  only  $3.50  (plus  state  sales  tax).  Send  to:  Paine  Furniture,  Attn:  AD,  8 1  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02  I  I  o 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY  1882-1971 
by  Jeremy  Noble 


If  Stravinsky  had  died  20,  30,  even  50  years  earlier  than  he  actually  did, 
he  would  still  have  ranked  among  the  major  composers  of  this  centu- 
ry. We  have  had  so  long  to  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  him  as 
a  great  man,  so  long  to  get  our  impressions  of  him  and  his  music  into 
some  sort  of  historical  perspective,  that  the  usual  obituary  assessments 
may  seem  more  than  usually  unnecessary.  And  yet  Stravinsky's  own 
powers  of  self-renewal,  based  on  his  questing  appetite  for  musical 
materials,  were  so  phenomenal  that  until  the  very  last  years  it  was 
impossible  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not  strike  out  on  some  new  line, 
open  some  further  door,  and  in  doing  so  suggest  a  whole  new  per- 
spective from  which  to  view  his  earlier  works.  Only  n6w,  when  we 
know  there  can  be  no  more  surprises  of  that  kind,  does  it  seem  safe 
to  attempt  a  final  summary  of  the  course  of  that  stupendous  career. 

He  happened  to  be  born  at  a  seaside  resort  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ('le 
maitre  d'Oranienbaum',  as  Charles-Albert  Cingria  chaffingly  called 
him)  but  his  home,  in  the  spirtitual  as  well  as  the  physical  sense,  was 
St  Petersburg — the  beautiful  capital  city  that  owed  its  very  existence  to 
imperial  whim.  Here,  in  Peter  the  Great's  window  on  the  west,  any 
sensitive  young  composer  was  bound  to  feel  the  competing  claims  of 
Europe — above  all,  Paris — and  the  vast  Russian  hinterland.  The  young 
Stravinsky  was  particularly  well  placed  to  experience  both.  His  father 
was  principal  bass  at  the  Imperial  Opera  (Shalyapin's  immediate  pre- 
decessor); even  though  there  was  at  first  no  idea  of  the  son's  becom- 
ing a  professional  musician,  he  was  able  to  hear  a  wide  repertory  of 
foreign  and  Russian  operas  and  also  to  make  the  acquaintance  at  a 
very  early  age  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  But  a  part  of  each  year  was 
usually  spent  at  the  country  estate  of  one  or  another  of  his  mother's 
relations;  here  he  made  contact  at  first-hand  with  the  peasant  music 
that  was  to  have  so  lasting  an  effect  on  his  own  melody  and  rhythm. 

In  his  invaluable,  if  occasionally  self-contradictory,  dialogues  with 
Robert  Craft,  Stravinsky  has  told  us  as  much  as  we  could  possibly  need 
to  know  about  the  various  musical  influences  he  was  exposed  to  in 
these  early  years,  both  before  and  after  Rimsky-Korsakov  accepted 
him  as  a  pupil  and  almost,  one  would  gather,  as  a  foster-son.  About 
his  personal  history  he  was  more  reticent,  but  a  clear  enough  picture 
emerges  of  a  rather  lonely  family  life,  in  which  most  of  his  affection 
was  reserved  for  his  younger  brother  and  his  nurse  (both  died  in  1917, 
during  his  wartime  residence  in  Switzerland).  Photographs  suggest  that 
he  was  something  of  an  ugly  duckling  in  a  rather  good-looking  family, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  aloofness  which  marked  many  of  his 
personal  relationships,  his  aesthetics  and  sometimes  his  music,  was 
developed  early  as  a  defence  against  this.  In  1906,  shortly  after  he 
finished  his  legal  studies  at  St  Petersburg  University,  he  married  his 
first  cousin,  Catherine  Nossenko;  the  summer  home  they  built  near 
her  parents'  estate  at  Ustilug  became  Stravinsky's  preferred  haven  for 
composition  until  war  and  revolution  prevented  him  from  returning 
to  Russia. 

In  Stravinsky's  earliest  surviving  music  there  is  a  fairly  clear  split  be- 
tween the  'Russian'  style  of  the  Symphony  in  E  flat,  and  the  more 
sophisticated,  Paris-oriented  language  of  the  Scherzo  fantastique  and, 
still  more,  Fireworks.  No  doubt  it  was  the  latter  quality  that  appealed 
most  strongly  to  Diaghilev,  who  came  into  Stravinsky's  life,  providen- 
tially it  now  seems,  very  shortly  after  Rimsky's  death  in  1909.  The  really 
remarkable  achievement  of  the  three  great  ballet  scores  Stravinsky 
wrote  for  Diaghilev,  however— Firebird  (1910),  Petrushka  (1911),  The 
Rite  of  Spring  (1912-13) — is  the  way  in  which  he  manages  to  bring 
these  two  elements  into  ever  closer  relation  with  one  another.  The 
flagrant  stylistic  discrepancies  of  Firebird  are  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  intensely  individual  language  of  The  Rite  was  forged — and 


in  only  four  years!  The  rapidity  and  surefootedness  of  Stravinsky's 
development  at  this  period  is  comparable  only  with  Schoenberg's  in 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  decade. 

The  enormous,  and  well-publicized,  success  of  these  three  ballets  first 
in  Paris  and  then  in  London  and  elsewhere  (a  success  which  the 
riotous  first  night  of  The  Rite  of  Spring  did  nothing  to  diminish)  set  up 
certain  public  expectations  from  which  Stravinsky  was  to  suffer  for 
many  years.  He  had  met  the  challenge  posed  by  working  with  Diaghi- 
lev  and  been  immeasurably  strengthened  by  it,  but  although  their 
paths  had  coincided  for  a  certain  time,  Stravinsky's  own  interior  devel- 
opment began  to  lead  him  in  another  direction.  The  Japanese  Lyrics 
of  1913  and  the  last  two  acts  of  The  Nightingale  (1914)  are  exquisite, 
but  they  seem  a  little  contrived,  a  little  Faberge,  after  The  Rite.  It  was 
time  for  a  return  to  grassroots — and  history  obliged,  by  providing  a 
war  and  a  revolution  which  cooped  Stravinsky  up  in  his  Swiss  winter- 
retreat  at  precisely  the  time  when  he  was  most  drawn  to  work  on 
Russian  materials.  Of  course  one  cannot  say  that  The  Wedding  would 
not  have  emerged  much  as  it  did,  even  if  ne  could  have  composed  it 
at  Ustilug,  but  it  seems  plausible  that  this  and  the  other  works  of  the 
war  years  (Reynard,  The  Soldier's  Tale,  and  all  the  little  vocal  and 
choral  chips  that  flew  from  the  same  block)  owe  some  of  their  in- 
tensity to  this  forced  exile  from  Russia.  Unlike  Petrushka,  they  inhabit 
a  Russia  of  the  mind,  which  might  well  have  been  compromised  by  a 
return  to  the  real  Russia. 

A  further  point  of  interest  about  these  wartime  works  is  the  emer- 
gence of  a  specifically  Stravinskian  answer  to  the  problems  of  resolv- 
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Stravinsky  rehearsing  'Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.' 
Drawing  by  Cocteau 

ing  increased  rhythmic  and  harmonic  tension.  In  The  King  of  the  Stars 
(1912),  dedicated  to  Debussy,  we  already  find  Stravinsky  exploring  the 
tensions  of  quiet  dissonances  in  a  static,  almost  congealed  rhythm, 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  may  perhaps  have  occurred  in  the 
lost  Funeral  Dirge  for  Rimsky-Korsakov  of  1909;  but  in  the  Three 
Pieces  for  String  Quartet  (1914)  it  is  significantly  the  final  piece 
('Hymn')  that  is  built  on  these  lines,  acting  as  an  elegiac  point  of 
almost-repose  after  the  jovial  and  eccentric  tensions  of  the  earlier 
pieces.  The  Wedding  also  ends  (not,  like  The  Rite,  with  a  bang  nor, 
like  Petrushka,  with  a  whimper)  in  rhythmic  stillness  and  an  unre- 
solved dissonance  which  is,  in  context,  a  resolution.  But  the  most 
complete  working-out  of  this  new  dynamic  pattern  is  in  the  superb 
Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments  (1920)  in  memory  of  De- 
bussy—perhaps the  finest  of  that  long  series  of  musical   monuments 
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with  which  Stravinsky  commemorated  his  friends. 


Anyone  who  has  studied  the  recently  published  sketches  for  The  Rite 
of  Spring  must  have  noticed  how  often,  in  the  middle  of  sketches  for 
one  section,  an  idea  for  the  succeeding  one  will  suddenly  crop  up.  A 
similar  principle  seems  to  have  been  at  work  in  Stravinsky's  over-all 
development.  Already,  in  so  'Russian'  a  work  as  The  Soldier's  Tale  he 
had  made  eager  use  of  new  and  quite  'foreign'  musical  elements — the 
pasodoble  band  in  the  Royal  March,  for  instance,  and  the  Tango  and 
Ragtime  in  the  Princess's  dance.  These — like  the  cimbalom  in  Reynard, 
or  the  drunkard's  song  in  The  Wedding — are  examples  of  Stravinsky's 
habit  (vividly  described  by  Ramuz  in  his  memoirs  of  their  friendship) 
of  'taking  possession'  of  things  that  attracted  him.  With  this  in  mind 


Sketch  by  Pablo  Picasso  (1920) 

we  can  see  that  Pulcinella  (1919),  in  which  Stravinsky  at  Diaghilev's 
invitation  'took  possession'  of  Pergolesi,  was  not  a  completely  new 
departure,  let  alone  a  desperate  falling-back  on  ready-made  material 
by  someone  who  could  no  longer  invent  his  own,  but  rather  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  a  process  that  had  long  been  inherent  in  the  composer's 
make-up.  (After  all,  even  Stravinsky's  use  of  Russian  folk-melody,  at 
least  after  Petrushka,  is  rather  'taking  possession'  than  simple  borrow- 
ing.) In  any  case,  if  Pulcinella  was  an  'epiphany',  as  Stravinsky  has  said, 
marking  his  rediscovery  of  the  past,  it  was  not  without  an  advent. 

The  creative  period  ushered  in  by  Pulcinella  seems  in  retrospect  to 
have  lasted  for  just  over  30  years,  from  1920  to  1951,  from  Stravinsky's 
37th  year  to  his  68th.  It  was  the  central  plateau  of  his  career,  and  the 
period  in  which,  whether  based  in  Paris  or  Los  Angeles,  he  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  on  other  composers.  He  had  found  his  tech- 
nique, and  although  there  would  be  great  landmarks  and  occasional 
lapses,  new  enthusiasms  and  brief  recrudescences  of  earlier  styles,  that 
technique  established  his  personality — lucid,  aloof,  but  propelled  by 
an  energy  that  at  times  suggested  a  controlled  violence.  This  period, 
which  cannot  profitably  be  divided  on  stylistic  grounds,  gave  rise  to  a 
whole  series  of  ballets,  operas  and  major  choral  works:  Mavra  (1922), 
Oedipus  Rex  (1927),  Apo//o  and  The  Fairy's  Kiss  (both  1928),  the  Sym- 
phony of  Psalms  (1930),  Persephone  (1934),  Jeu  de  Cartes  (1936),  Dan- 
ses  Concertantes  Scenes  de  Ballet  (1944),  the  Mass,  Orpheus  (both 
1947)  and  The  Rake's  Progress  (1951).  It  also  saw  a  new  concentration 
on  'abstract'  instrumental  works,  often  stimulated  by  Stravinsky's  own 
needs  as  a  performer:  the  Wind  Octet  (1923),  the  Piano  Concerto 
(1924),  the  Piano  Sonata  (1924)  and  Serenade  in  A  (1925),  the  Capriccio 
for  piano  and  orchestra  (1928),  the  Violin  Concerto  (1931)  and  Duo 
Concertant  (1932),  the  Concerto  for  two  solo  pianos  (1935),  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  concerto  (1938),  the  Symphonies  in  C  (1940)  and  in  Three 
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Movements  (1945),  the  two-piano  Sonata  (1944)  and  the  Concerto  in  D 
for  strings  (1946).  It  is  a  massive  achievement,  particularly  when  one 
considers  that  it  was  combined  with  increasing  public  appearance,  first 
as  a  pianist  and  later  as  a  conductor;  and  that  it  was  snapped  in  two 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  and  Stravinsky's  con- 
sequent uprooting  and  resettlement  in  America. 

And  yet  one  senses  already  that  in  the  trough  which  befalls  all  great 
reputations  this  is  the  period  which  is  going  to  suffer  the  worst.  At  the 
time,  there  were  those  who  resented  Stravinsky's  success  as  too  fash- 
ionable and  easily  won  (Schoenberg  is  the  most  illustrious  example); 
for  them  his  so-called  neo-classicism  was  merely  ornamental  pastiche. 


Stravinsky  backstage  with  choreographer  George  Balanchine  and  dancers 
Alexandra  Danilova  (seated),  Frederic  Franklin,  and  Maria  Tallchief. 

But  in  hindsight  this  criticism  is  seen  to  be  superficial — just  as  the 
'classical'  stylistic  references  (which  are  usually  no  more  than  such 
17th-  and  18th-century  mannerisms  as  dotted  rhythms)  are  seen  to  be 
no  more  than  superifical  aspects  of  the  music.  For  Stravinsky  himself, 
classicism  meant  not  mannerisms  but  the  re-establishment  of  the  clas- 
sical virtues  of  lucidity  and  order  in  face  of  the  ever-present  threat  of 
formlessness  and  chaos — represented  for  him  by  Wagner  and  the  ex- 
pressionism to  which  he  saw  Wagner's  music-drama  as  inevitably  lead- 
ing. The  aesthetics  of  any  creative  artist  are  bound  to  consist  of  a 
rationalization  of  his  own  creative  prejudices,  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  lectures  Stravinsky  gave  at  Harvard  in  1939-40,  published  as 
Poetics  of  Music,  have  to  be  read.  Their  firm  anti-revolutionary  line, 
their  insistence  on  the  need  for  discipline,  are  not  likely  to  endear 
them  to  today's  romantic  young,  especially  in  America  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  they  will,  for  a 
time  at  least,  reject  the  clarity  and  order  which  the  music  itself  em- 
bodies: indeed,  some  already  have,  in  favour  either  of  forms  of  order 
thought  to  be  more  historically  'necessary'  (and  therefore  morally 
more  respectable),  or  else  of  total  spontaneity.  One  can  only  hope 
that  Stravinsky's  music  itself  will  eventually  reclaim  them,  or  their 
children. 

Posterity,  however,  can  be  left  to  its  own  devices.  What  is  more  im- 
portant is  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  here  and  now.  Of  these,  the 
most  current  among  my  own  generation  still  seems  to  be  that 
Stravinsky's  music  is  in  some  sense  'cold',  and  that  this  is  proved  by 
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his  willingness  to  'change  styles' — the  most  flagrant  example  of  such 
style-changes  being,  of  course,  a  professed  conversion  to  serialism  in 
the  mid  1950s.  This  seems  to  me  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  Stravinsky's  relationship  to  his  musical  mate- 
rials— proclaimed  by  himself  and  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  those 
who  knew  him — was  always  first  and  foremost  a  physical  one,  a  matter 
of  almost  uncontrollable  appetite. 

All  creation  presupposes  at  its  origin  a  sort  of  appetite  that  is  brought 

on  by  the  foretaste  of  discovery  .  .  .  The  very  act  of  putting  my  work 

on  paper,  or,  as  we  say,  kneading  the  dough,  is  for  me  inseparable 

from  the  pleasure  of  creation  ...  /*»-•.*»,•■» 

r  (Poetics  of  Music) 


Each  note,  each  combination  of  sounds,  had  to  be  tried  out  in  slow 
motion  at  the  piano  as  a  physical  sensation.  Each  musical  gesture  had 
a  physical  correlate — as  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  success  with 
which  Balanchine  can  choreograph  a  score  like  Movements,  which 
might  at  first  hearing  appear  almost  undanceable.  So  far  from  chang- 
ing it,  Stravinsky  throughout  the  central  period  of  his  career  retained 
a  remarkable  constancy  of  style,  but  eagerly  subjected  new  musical 
materials  to  it. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  surely,  and  not  in  that  of  conversion  to  or  from  any 
system  of  ideas,  that  we  have  to  understand  the  gradual,  but  steadily 
increasing,  preoccupation  that  Stravinsky  began  to  show  with  various 
forms  of  serial  technique  (not  at  first  12-note)  after  1951.  He  had  just 
completed  his  longest  work — in  his  late  60s — and  may  well  have  felt 
the  need  to  annex  new  territory.  His  young  American  assistant  Robert 
Craft,  much  more  knowledgable  than  he  about  the  music  of  Schoen- 
berg,  Berg  and  Webern,  was  at  hand  to  provide  encouragement  and, 
one  suspects,  a  challenge,  but  this  would  hardly  have  been  met  if 
Stravinsky's  own  music  just  before  The  Rake's  Progress,  notably  Or- 
pheus, had  not  already  begun  turning  in  a  new  direction.  It  could  be 
maintained  that  the  profoundest  change  that  took  place  in  his  music 
in  the  early  1950s  was  not  the  espousal  of  serialism  at  all,  but  an 
increasing  preoccupation  with  counterpoint,  first  of  lines — in  such 
works  as  the  Cantata  (1952),  the  Septet  (1953),  the  Dylan  Thomas  Elegy 
(1954)— and  then  of  notes— in  parts  of  Agon  (1957),  Threni  (1958)  and 
above  all  Movements  (1959). 

Those  who  felt  betrayed  by  his  'abandonment  of  tonality'  showed  only 
that  they  had  mistaken  his  relationship  to  it,  for  Stravinsky  had  never 
accepted  or  used  tonality  as  an  autonomous  language,  but  rather  as  a 
pre-existent  system  whose  capacity  for  arousing  expectations  had  to 
be  taken  into  account  but  could  be  satisfied  or  ignored  as  each  indi- 
vidual case  might  seem  to  warrant.  In  other  words,  his  attitude  to 
tonality  had  been  completely  empirical.  For  the  coherence  of  his 
discourse  he  relied  not  on  the  traditional  tonal  dialectic,  but  on  con- 
trasted blocks  of  asserted  tonalities  (hence  the  importance  in  his  mu- 
sic of  every  form  of  ostinato),  on  temporal  spacing,  on  the  intuitive 
limitation  of  his  language  within  each  individual  piece. 

And  just  as  Stravinsky  was  never  really  a  tonal  composer,  so  too  he 
never  really  became  a  serialist,  at  least  in  the  classical  Schoenbergian 
sense.  Whereas  for  Schoenberg  the  use  of  the  note-row  grew  natural- 
ly out  of  a  desire  to  control  the  total  chromatic  flux  of  harmony  and 
melody,  to  achieve  new  freedom  by  abolishing  a  sense  of  tonal  grav- 
itation, for  Stravinsky  one  suspects  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  new 
toy — in  the  most  serious  sense  that  those  words  can  possibly  be  made 
to  bear.  Certainly  he  was  still  prepared  to  set  up  gravitational  fields 
whenever  he  needed  them  to  articulate  his  music  (as  in  Threni  and 
the  Requiem  Canticles),  very  much  as  he  had  always  done.  But  the 
sense  of  a  new  liberation  can  be  felt  particularly  in  the  rhythm  of 
these  late  works:  the  gestures  are  still  unmistakably  Stravinskian,  but 
they  have  taken  on  a  new  freshness  and  vitality  from  the  compression 
of  the  time-scheme  and  the  richer  vocabulary  of  intervals.  As  for  the 
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works  of  the  very  last  decade,  ill-health  had  by  then  begun  to  take  its 
toll,  so  that  the  quantity  of  major  works  is  not  large:  A  Sermon,  a 
Narrative  and  a  Prayer  (1961),  The  Flood  (1962),  Abraham  and  Isaac 
(1963),  the  Huxley  Variations  (1964)  and  the  Requiem  Canticles  (1966). 
Of  these  at  least  three  seem  to  me  to  show  as  much  of  the  old 
questing  appetite  as  ever.  Serialism  may  have  been  no  more  for 
Stravinsky  than  a  grand  rejuvenator,  but  who  can  complain  when  it 
proved  so  effective? 


Listening  to  playbacks,  New  York,  1957 


For  Stravinsky,  the  composer's  function  was  not  to  discharge  his  indi- 
vidual emotional  overflow  on  to  the  public  (or,  in  politer  terms,  to 
communicate  his  feelings  to  them),  but  to  create  a  beautiful  object, 
above  the  beyond  pathos,  and  as  capable  as  a  funeral  stele  of  resisting 
time  and  decay.  His  music  demands  to  be  approached  both  with 
sensuous  awareness  and  with  intelligence;  ideally,  too,  it  presupposes 
a  musically  literate  listener  who  can  catch  allusions  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  reader  of  Eliot  or  Joyce  can  catch  a  literary  one  (and  for 
much  the  same  reason).  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  these  de- 
mands seem  unreasonable,  but  while  they  can  be  met  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  Stravinsky's  music  will  lack  admirers.  Paradoxically  they 
will  recognize,  through  its  cultivated  impersonality  of  tone,  one  of  the 
most  assured  musical  personalities  of  our  time,  whose  appeal  was 
always  to  his  own  intuition,  never  to  any  preconceived  notion  of  his 
historical  position — let  alone  mission. 

Reprinted  from  the  June  7977  issue  of  The  Musical  Times. 
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We  specialize  in  futures. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  December  12  1974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  December  13  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  December  14  1974  at  8.30 

Tuesday  evening  December  17  1974  at  8.30 


KLAUS  TENNSTEDT     conductor 


BRAHMS 


Academic  Festival  Overture    op.  80 


Violin  Concerto  in  D    op.  77 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

MIRIAM  FRIED 


intermission 


*Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    op.  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock,  the 
concerts  on  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Tuesday  about  10.30 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 


Academic  Festival  Overture  op.  80 
by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833  and  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4  1881  at  the 
University  of  Breslau.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  17  1882.  The  most  recent  perform- 
ance by  the  Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  on  July  17  1971;  William  Steinberg 
conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum,  timpani, 
cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 


Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  Akademische  Fest-Ouverture  and  the  Tra- 
gische  Ouverture  were  composed  in  one  summer — in  1880  at  Bad 
Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and  although  he 
was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy  weather,  its 
charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  'I  must  give  high  praise 
to  Ischl,'  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June  1880,  'and  although  I  am  threat- 
ened only  with  one  thing — the  fact  that  half  Vienna  is  here — I  can  be 
quiet  here — and  on  the  whole  I  do  not  dislike  it.'  Which  is  to  say  that 
Ischl  had  already  become  the  gathering  point  of  a  constant  round  of 
cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends  of  course  would  scrupulously 
respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's  mornings — the  creative  hours 
spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly  in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he 
would  welcome  the  relaxation  of  companionship — of  conversation  to 
an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars  and  coffee,  of  mountaineering 
(Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of  music-making  together. 
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When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the  spring 
of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer  responded 
in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of  an  over- 
ture on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly  has- 
tened when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical  world 
are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another  'Academic' 
overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken.  The  perform- 
ance came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  conducted  it  at 
Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably  gowned,  in  the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were  quite 
innocent  of  such  'academic'  formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern  table,  the 
faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into  German  col- 
lege life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he  had  tasted 
something  of  this  life  at  Gbttingen  when,  as  a  younger  man,  he  visited 
with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms  did  not 
forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good  company 
and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  the  Volkslied  flavor,  inevitably 
interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  W/'r  batten  gebauet 
ein  stattliches  Haus  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  Der  Landesvater 
{Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder)  is  used  rhythmically,  delightfully 
developed.  The  Fuchslied  or  Freshman's  Song  {Was  kommt  dort  von 
der  Hoh')  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned  Brahms,  and  leaves  all 
educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  introduced  by  two  bas- 
soons. When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had  composed  'a  very 
jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,  Kalbeck  inquired  jok- 
ingly whether  he  had  used  the  'Fox  song.'  'Oh,  yes'  said  Brahms 
complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that  he  could  not 
imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  'leathery  Herr  Rektor,' 
and  Brahms  answered:  'That  is  wholly  unnecessary.'  Brahmsian  horse- 
play does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities  are  saved 
beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the  hearty  col- 
lege hymn  Gaudeamus  Igitur. 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  op.  77 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


Brahms  composed  the  Violin  concerto  in  1878,  and  himself  conducted  the 
first  performance,  with  Joseph  Joachim  as  soloist,  with  the  Gewandhaus  Or- 
chestra in  Leipzig  on  January  1  1879.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  on  December  7  1889  by  Arthur  Nikisch; 
Franz  Kneisel  was  soloist.  Among  the  distinguished  violinists  who  have  per- 
formed the  Concerto  in  the  years  since  are  Fritz  Kreisler,  Mischa  Elman,  Carl 
Flesch,  Georges  Enesco,  Jacques  Thibaud,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Nathan  Milstein, 
Adolf  Busch,  Bronislaw  Huberman,  Joseph  Szigeti,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Ginette 
Neveu,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Arthur  Grumiaux,  Isaac  Stern,  David  Oistrakh,  Leonid 
Kogan,  Christian  Ferras,  Zino  Francescatti  and  Shmuel  Ashkenasi.  The  Orches- 
tra's most  recent  performance  was  conducted  by  Joseph  Silverstein  at  Tan- 
glewood  on  July  27  1973;  Miriam  Fried  was  soloist. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani,  strings  and  solo  violin. 

No  proper  disquisition  on  this  score  can  be  without  reference  to  Hans 
von  Billow's  facetious  estimate  of  it  as  'a  concerto  against  the  violin'. 
Routinely  the  conductor's  quip  is  countered  with  polite  protest,  and 
still  the  libel  stuck  like  a  label;   perhaps  it  is  human  nature  to  relish 
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The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
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agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 


the  malevolent  anecdotes  most.  But  in  fact  this  one  goes  too  far;  in 
fairness,  it  ought  to  be  told  only  in  tandem  with  a  striking  example  of 
upmanship  it  elicited  from  a  famous  latter-day  musician.  It  was  that 
sovereign  virtuoso  Bronislaw  Huberman  whose  riposte  put  down  the 
Bulow  canard  once  and  for  all:  'Against  the  violin!  Brahms's  concerto 
is  neither  against  the  violin  nor  for  the  violin  with  orchestra;  it  is  a 
concerto  for  violin  against  orchestra — and  the  violin  wins!' 

Those  who  went  to  school  before  Latin  lost  ground  to  physics  will 
recall  that  certare  means  to  strive,  or  in  some  contexts  to  wrestle.  It  is 
from  this  verb  that  the  word  'concerto'  derives,  and  if  by  any  chance 
Brahms  had  forgotten  his  Latin  grammar  he  was  at  least  sufficiently 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  classicism  to  respect  their  embodiment  in 
the  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  that  were  his  composite  mod- 
el. This  is,  then,  uniquely  a  contest  for  equals — provided  that  the 
soloist  is  a  supreme  artist,  worthy  of  competing  with  an  orchestraful  of 
instrumentalists.  One  such  was  Joseph  Joachim  (1831-1907),  to  whom 
the  work  is  dedicated  and  to  whom  fell  the  honor  of  introducing  it  to 
the  world.  And  not  even  Joachim  found  it  easy  going,  much  as  he 
delighted  in  'getting  hot  fingers  playing  it,  because  it's  worth  it'. 

Brahms  composed  most  of  his  op.  77  during  the  second  of  three 
summers  he  spent  at  the  picturesque  Carinthian  mountain  resort  of 
P6rtschach-am-W6rthersee,  near  the  Italian  frontier.  The  year  be- 
fore— 1877 — had  brought  forth  his  Second  symphony;  much  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  both  works  are  sunny  in  disposition  and,  indeed, 
both  in  D  major.  But  those  musicologists  who  have  tried  to  establish  a 
deeper  kinship  by  microscopic  comparison  of  the  two  structures  have 
proved  nothing  except  that  Brahms  enjoyed  working  at  Pbtschach.  In 
a  typically  self-abnegating  letter  to  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  he  cred- 
ited the  air  around  the  Worthersee,  which  he  described  as  so  full  of 
melodies  that  one  had  to  'be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them.  .  .  .' 

Remembering  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  First  Symphony  of 
Brahms  had  been  ready  for  performance  some  fourteen  years  before 
he  could  bring  himself  to  add  the  finishing  touches  and  let  it  be 
heard,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  true  inspiration 
of  the  Violin  Concerto  went  back  long  before  Portschach — to  the 
early  1850s,  when  the  twentyish  composer-in-embryo  was  rescued 
from  the  wretchedness  of  playing  'honky-tonk'  piano  along  the  Ham- 
burg waterfront  by  the  intrepid  and  variously  unscrupulous  Hungarian 
violinist  Eduard  Remenyi  (who  had  been  looking  around  for  an  in- 
expensive accompanist  to  tour  with  him). 

It  was  Remenyi  who — reluctantly,  to  be  sure — introduced  Brahms  to 
the  celebrated  Joachim.  And  in  turn  it  was  Joachim,  struck  by  the 
newness  and  vigor  of  Brahms's  piano  pieces,  who  insisted  on  effecting 
an  introduction  to  Clara  and  Robert  Schumann.  This  benefaction  was 
to  have  dramatic  consequences:  perhaps  never  before,  nor  since, 
would  three  well-wishers  so  quickly,  so  permanently,  alter  the  course 
of  a  creative  life. 

Schumann  actually  came  out  of  retirement  from  music  criticism,  bare- 
ly a  fortnight  after  he  met  Brahms  in  1853,  to  write  the  fateful  article 
about  him  entitled  'Neue  Bahnen'  ('New  Paths') — the  first  review  he 
had  contributed  in  years  to  his  widely  influential  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Musik.  What  he  said  bears  repeating:  'To  me,'  Schumann  wrote,  it 
seemed  that  'inevitably  there  must  appear  a  musician  called  to  give 
expression  to  his  times  ...  a  musician  who  would  reveal  his  mastery 
not  in  gradual  evolution,  but  like  Athena  would  spring  fully  armed 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  And  such  a  one  has  appeared:  a  young  man 
over  whose  cradle  Graces  and  Heroes  have  stood  watch.  His  name  is 
Johannes  Brahms.  .  .  .  Should  he  direct  his  magic  wand  where  the 
massed  powers  of  chorus  and  orchestra  may  lend  him  their  forces,  we 
can  look  forward  to  even  more  wondrous  glimpses  of  the  secret  world 
of  spirits.  May  the  highest  genius  strengthen  him  to  this  end.  Because 
he  possesses  yet  another  facet  of  genius — that  of  modesty — we  may 


surmise  that  it  will  soon  come  to  pass.  His  fellow  musicians  hail  him 
on  his  first  step  through  a  world  where  wounds  perhaps  await  him, 
but  also  palms  and  laurels.  .  .  .' 
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The  publication  of  this  soaring  panegyric  transported  Brahms  from 
obscurity  to  international  prominence  in  a  matter  of  days.  That  such 
unpurchasable  praise  also  confronted  him  with  special  obstacles  hard- 
ly needs  to  be  labored;  from  then  forward,  the  outlines  of  Brahmsian 
biography  are  familiar  enough.  Everyone  knows  that  Schumann's  faith 
had  been  gloriously  vindicated  long  since  when  Brahms  conducted 
the  premiere  of  his  Violin  Concerto  at  Leipzig  on  New  Year's  Day 
1879.  And  for  Joachim  that  concert  must  have  been  the  most  trium- 
phant hour  of  an  artistic  friendship  without  parallel  for  its  sustained 
affection  and  unfaltering  mutual  respect  (though  the  volatile  virtuoso's 
irrational  cruelty  to  his  wife,  whom  Brahms  much  admired,  was  to 
bring  about  a  painful  rift  two  years  later). 

Not  that  Joachim's  extensive  advice  about  fingerings  and  the  like  had 
been  taken  very  seriously.  On  the  other  hand,  Karl  Geiringer,  who 
studied  the  manuscripts  containing  these  would-be  emendations  in 
the  Prussian  State  Library,  reports  in  his  biography  of  the  composer 
that  'the  result  of  all  the  great  violinist's  suggestions,  which  were 
almost  entirely  directed  to  excluding  excessive  difficulties  from  the 
solo  part,  is  comparatively  small'.  Whatever  was  Joachim's  private 
opinion   of  the  end   product,  there  can   be   no   question   about   his 
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wholehearted  advocacy.  The  Leipziger  Nachrichten  reported  of  the 
premiere  that  the  soloist  'played  with  a  love  and  devotion  which 
brought  home  to  us  in  every  bar  the  direct  or  indirect  share  he  has 
had  in  the  work'. 

The  dependable  Max  Kalbeck,  who  was  to  write  an  eight-volume 
study  of  Brahms,  left  this  marvelous  sidelight  on  the  first  performance: 
It  seems  that  the  composer-conductor  arrived  at  the  last  possible 
moment,  leaving  himself  with  no  time  in  which  to  complete  his 
change  into  concert  attire.  Thus  it  happened  that  he  strode  to  the 
podium  in  his  gray  street  trousers  to  which,  moreover,  he  had  neg- 
lected to  attach  his  suspenders.  Providence  kept  his  pants  elevated. 
But  his  animated  beating  of  the  air  did,  as  Kalbeck  put  it  delicately, 
expose  Brahms's  shirt  to  gradually  more  prominent  view;  and  such 
'laugh-provoking  trifles  were  not  calculated  to  uplift  one's  mood'. 

As  a  preface  to  the  music  itself,  listeners  will  want  to  know  that 
Brahms  originally  planned  to  include  a  scherzo.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  became,  instead,  the  second  movement  of  the  B  flat 
Piano  Concerto.  In  any  case  the  op.  77  comprises  only  the  traditional 
three  movements,  though  their  unfolding  decidedly  is  not  traditional. 

There  is  no  double  exposition,  for  instance,  in  the  opening  Allegro 
non  troppo.  In  a  standard  classical  layout  the  composer  would  give  his 
material  first  to  the  orchestra,  then  to  the  soloist.  Not  here.  And  when 
the  latter's  time  does  come  after  nearly  a  hundred  measures  of  in- 
troduction, he  enters  with  a  virtuosic  flourish  that  is  not  at  all  based 
on  the  main  theme.  (Actually  there  are  three  others,  plus  an  impor- 
tant marcato  dotted  figure.)  Only  after  considerable  passage-work 
does  he  get  around  to  that  first  theme,  ultimately  making  much  more 
of  it  than  the  orchestra  had  at  the  beginning.  The  way  in  which  the 
violin  caresses  the  song-like  melodic  outlines  is,  as  Lawrence  Gilman 
once  said  without  apology,  'unforgettable'. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Max  Bruch  that  the  shimmering  oboe 
theme  of  the  F  major  Adagio  derives  from  a  Bohemian  folk  song.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Brahms  turns  the  simple  tune  to  stunning  advantage. 
The  second  theme,  announced  by  the  violin,  is  embroidered  with 
exquisite  tracery.  'Even  the  vast  range  of  key  and  contrast  through 
which  we  have  been  passing',  as  Sir  Donald  Tovey  put  it  so  well, 
'cannot  dispel  the  impression  that  the  whole  movement  is  a  single 
unbroken  melody'.  The  composer  would  have  liked  that. 

Like  so  many  Brahms  movements  the  vividly  virtuosic  finale  (A//egro 
giocoso  ma  non  troppo  vivace)  has  a  certain  Hungarian  flavor.  But  it  is 
no  travelogue  melodically,  nor  are  its  rhythms  rigidly  Magyar-ish.  The 
solo  violin  proffers  a  viable  rondo  theme  in  thirds  at  the  outset,  and 
there  are  to  be  two  episode  subjects.  One  of  them  is  boisterous,  the 
other  all  gentle  charm  (and  appropriately  ensconced  in  three-quarter 
time).  The  last-movement  cadenza,  unlike  the  earlier  one,  is  carefully 
written  out.  It  is  also  accompanied,  or  gets  to  be  as  the  orchestra  little 
by  little  slips  up  on  the  soloist  with  fragmented  hints  that  the  main 
theme  is  impatient  to  return — which  it  does,  all  too  soon,  in  the 
massive,  marchlike  peroration. 

program  note  copyright©  1972  by  James  Lyons 
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Symphony  No. 4  in  E  minor   op. 98 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3  1897.  He 
composed  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1884, 
the  other  two  the  following  summer.  Brahms  himself  conducted  the  premiere,  at 
Meiningen,  on  October  25,  1885.  The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its 
American  premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  27  1886. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  Symphony  at  the  public  rehearsal  on  Friday 
November  26,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance  and  withdrew  the  score 
for  further  preparation,  substituting  Schumann's  First  Symphony.  Since  the  Friday 
performance  was  officially  a  rehearsal,  although,  according  to  a  newspaper 
account,  Gericke  did  not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a 
premiere,  and  the  honor  went  to  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  Symphony  Society 
of  New  York  for  the  performance  on  December  11.  Boston  heard  the  Fourth 
Symphony  for  'the  first  time'  on  December  23. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and 
contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  st rings. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885,  Max 
Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as  he 
dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer.  He  asked  as  a 
leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet.'  "God  forbid,"  said 
Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography,  "I  have  not 
been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas 
and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hearthem,  I'll  play  them  foryou."  I  went 
to  open  the  piano.  "No,"  he  protested,  "let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as 
all  that.  We  must  get  hold  of  Nazi."  He  meant  Ignaz  Brull  and  a  second 


Half  the  beauty 

of  Wellesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  1 1 -5, 
Saturday  1-4.  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 
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Green } 
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in  Wellesley 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  2Vi  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  a  five- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18,70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 
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piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a 
symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed 
that  he  already  regretted  having  let  histongue  run  so  far. 

'A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening — a  musical  gathering 
in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found  Hanslick, 
Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav  Dompke.  While 
Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned  the  manuscript 
pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was 
just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After  the  wonderful  allegro,  one 
of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms' 
movements,  I  waited  for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a 
Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older 
and  more  famous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in 
his  blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval; 
Brull  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the 
paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  "Na,  denn  mann  weiter!" 
— the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he 
felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly, 
"The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pummell- 
ing each  other  in  a  frightful  argument."  Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two 
continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  andante  im- 
pressed me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring 
myself  to  break  thissilencewith  someclumsy  banality.' 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found  the 
scherzo  'unkempt  and  heavily  humourous',  and  the  finale  a  splendid  set 
of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the  end  of  a 
symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the  party  broke 
up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms  the  next  day  it  was 
clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by  this  reception  of  his 
score.  '"Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the  symphony  didn't  please 
you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you 
others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?"  "I  don't 
know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may  think  of  it,"  I  answered,  "for  I 
haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements 
together,  I  would  not  be  disturbed. 

If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket, 
while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of 
variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable 
companions."  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing 
so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the 
heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only 
protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo, 
which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that 
Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  variation 
finale. 


The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer  was  perforce 
admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised — with  reservations.  It 
was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where  there  was  a  performance  at 
the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony 
was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was 
different.  'Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,'  writes 
Florence  May,  'and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of 
the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the 
First  Symphony  in  C  minor'  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  sym- 
phonies!). Even   in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the 
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Symphony  with  Billow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time 
and  repetition  to  disclose  its  great  qualities. 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Bulow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Bulow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Bulow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness  of 
Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Bulow.  Yet  Bulow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  'crusading'  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
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It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony 
would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conversation, 
that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a  rehearsal  with 
orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more  plausibile  account 
of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  'nasty  scherzo'  a  presentable  face. 


TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bulow  was  more  encouraging.  He 
wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  'Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite  original, 
individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start  to  finish.'  But 
Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased  opinion,  as  he 
certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and  Lisl  Herzogenberg, 
when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling  skepticism  of  his  male 
cronies. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  has 
recorded  the  Fourth  Symphony  for  RCA. 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert, 
but  can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  can- 
not come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 


ou  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orches- 
tra, you  help  the  other  members  of  the 
community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for 
resale. 


You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year 
the  Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than 
$9,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tick- 
ets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hail  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available  for 
resale. 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

DEBUSSY 

Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin   &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello   &  Piano 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  who  makes  his  Bos- 
ton Symphony  debut  at  these  perform- 
ances, was  born  in  Merseburg,  Germany 
in  1926,  and  studied  piano,  violin  and 
composition  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
In  1948  he  became  concertmaster  at  the 
Municipal  Theater  in  Halle/Saale,  later 
becoming  conductor  there.  From  1954  to 
1958  he  was  conductor  at  the  theater  in 
Karl-Marx-Stadt.  In  1958  he  became  Music 
Director  at  the  Dresden  Opera,  and  in 
1962  director  of  the  State  Orchestra  and 
theater  in  Schwerin.  During  his  residence  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Mr  Tennstedt  was  guest  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  Or- 
chestra in  Leipzig,  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden  State  Or- 
chestra, the  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Berlin,  the  Philharmonic  in 
Bruno  and  the  Comic  Opera  in  Berlin.  Since  his  flight  to  Western 
Germany  in  1971,  he  has  been  guest  conductor  of  the  State  Operas  of 
Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Munich,  as  well  as  of  the  Philharmonic  State 
Orchestra  of  Hamburg  and  the  Bamburg  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Sonata  No.  2  for  Flute, 
Viola  &  Harp 

DG/2530  049 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

CARTER     Sonata  for  Flute, 
Oboe,  Cello   &  Harpsichord 

IVES     Largo  for  Violin, 
Clarinet  &  Piano 

PORTER    Quintet  for  Oboe, 
Two  Violins,  Viola  & 
Cello 

DG/2530  104 

DVORAK 

String  Quintet  in  G 
op.  77 

DG/2530  214 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON 


AND 


MB/JQ 


THE  SOLOIST 

Born  in  Rumania  in  1946,  MIRIAM  FRIED 
emigrated  with  her  parents  to  Israel  when 
she  was  two.  There  she  began  violin  stud- 
ies at  the  age  of  eight  and  was  con- 
certizing  by  the  time  she  was  eleven.  In 
1958  she  was  awarded  First  Prize  in  Israel's 
Tenth  Anniversary  Violin  Competition.  In 
Tel  Aviv  she  studied  with  Alice  Fenyves,  in 
Geneva  with  Norand  Fenyves,  and  in  this 
country  with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Ivan  Ga- 
lamian.  A  protegee  of  Isaac  Stern,  Miss 
f*  Fried  won  First  Prize  in  the  1968  Paganini 
International  Competition  in  Genoa,  Italy.  The  following  year  she 
made  her  New  York  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Since  winning  first  prize 
in  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Competition  in  1971, 
she  had  performed  with  major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  among  them  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  the  Munich  Philhar- 
monic, L'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  Miss  Fried's  first  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1973. 
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CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather  or  a  mis- 
hap like  the  power  failure  in  Novem- 
ber 1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orches- 
tra's many  subscribers  and  the  play- 
ers themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel  many 
miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the 
concerts.  When  there  is  a  winter 
storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  switchboard  at  Symphony 
Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the 
possibility  of  a  postponement. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Or- 
chestra's plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ 

1030  kc  AM 

WCRB 

1330  kc  AM 

and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI 

590   kc  AM 

and   103.3   mc  FM 

WEZE 

1260  kc  AM 

WHDH 

850    kc   AM 

and    94.5    mc  FM 

WRKO 

680  kc  AM 

Milton  Feinberg 
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bo/ton  univer/itv 
celebrity  /erie/ 

WALTER    PIERCE    Managing  Director 


MON.  DEC.  16, 8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL— CO  6  1492 
$10.,  $8.,  $6.,  $4. 

CHICAGO 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SIR  GEORG  SOLTI, 

Conductor 

Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2 
Schoenberg,  Variations  for  Orch 
Tchaikowsky,  Symphony  No.  5 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FRI.  JAN.  10  8:30  PM 

SYMPHONY  HALL  CO  6  1492 
$6.,  $5.,  $4.,  $3. 


IHt  WOtlD-MMOUS 


^ 


its  f-f£W>» 

Program  includes  operetta 
in  costume  and  folk  Songs 


SAT.  JAN.  18,  8:30 

JORDAN  HALL  —  KE.  t2412 

$7.,  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 

Chamber  Music 

Society  of 

Lincoln  Center 

Gervase  de  Peyer,  Clarinet 
Jaime  Laredo,  Violin 
Ani  Kavafian,  Violin 
Walter  Trampler,  Viola 
Scott  Nickrenz,  Viola 
Leslie  Parnas,  Cello 
Alvin  Brehm,  Bass 
Richard  Goode,  Piano 

Hummel,  Quintet,  Op.  87 
Reger,  Clarinet  Quintet,  Op.  146 
Beethoven,  Quintet  C  Major,  Op.  29j 

JAN.   14  -  19 

5  Eves,  at  8:30 

&  Sat.  Mat.  2:30;  Sun.  at  3 

JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL 

180  Berkeley  St.,  Boston 

PLVIIM 
fllLEY 

CITY  CENTER 
DANCE  THEATER 

57.50,  $6.50,  $5.,  $4. 
MAIL  ORDERS  NOW. 

Enclose  self-addressed  stamped 
env.  &  check  payable  to  Celebrity 
Series.   For   information: 

536-6037 


A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR,  recently  appoint- 
ed Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, has  long  been  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Orchestra,  most  recently  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  A  graduate 
of  Harvard,  Class  of  1942,  and  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  Class  of  1948,  he  serves  as 
Consultant-Director  of  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  and  Curtis,  Inc.  He  is  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Copper  Range  Company  and 
General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Cor- 
poration and  a  trustee  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege and  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Married  to  the  former  Ruth 
Ward  LaCroix,  Mr  Darling  and  his  family  reside  in  Swampscott. 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recording 

Deutsche  Grammophon  has  recently  announced  the  release  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  recording  of  Berlioz's  The  Damnation 
of  Faust  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  as  soloists,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festi- 
val Chorus.  The  Damnation  (DGG  2709  048),  a  three-record  set,  was 
recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Symphony  Hall  last  fall,  and  continues  a 
series  of  Berlioz  recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony 
(DGG  2530  358). 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  GALA 

On  December  31  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Colin  Davis  will 
present  a  New  Year's  Eve  Gala,  an  event  that  will  offer  Bostonians  a 
new  and  unique  way  to  see  the  old  year  out,  the  new  year  in.  Bever- 
ages and  light  refreshments  will  be  available  and,  as  at  Pops,  the 
regular  rows  of  seats  on  the  main  floor  will  be  replaced  by  tables.  For 
the  first  time  partrons  will  be  able  to  listen  to  the  full  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  while  sipping  bubbly  or  punch  or  another  of  the 
many  items  featured  on  the  menu.  The  musical  menu  and  the  gala 
atmosphere  will  be  patterned  after  those  of  London's  famous  'Last 
Night  at  the  Proms',  the  annual  Albert  Hall  event  with  which  Colin 
Davis  was  long  associated. 

Symphony  Hall's  doors  will  open  at  8  pm  when  the  Cabot-Cahners 
and  Hatch  Rooms  will  provide  musical  entertainment  of  a  popular 
nature,  and  at  9.30  Maestro  Davis  will  be  on  stage  to  rehearse  the 
audience  in  its  part  of  the  festivities.  The  main  concert,  which  will 
begin  at  10  and  end  at  12.15,  will  feature  mezzo-soprano  Josephine 
Veasey  and  a  baritone  soloist  who  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
Tickets,  which  are  expected  to  sell  rapidly,  are  now  available  at  the 
box  office. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  February  13  1975  at  8.30 

EDO  DE  WAART    conductor 
LEONID  KOG AN     violin 


SCHUBERT 


BERG 


Symphony  No.  3  in  D 


Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra    op.  6 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto  in  D  op.  35 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  December  20  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  21  1974  at  8.30 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT     conductor 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.35, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.05. 


TUESDAY  C  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  February  11  1975  at  8.30 

EDO  DE  WAART  conductor 


GABRIELI 


IVES 


HAYDN 


PROKOFIEV 


Sonata  pian'  e  forte,  from  Symphoniae 
sacrae  (1597) 


Washington's  Birthday 


Symphony  No.  88  in  G 


Suite  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON     &     *  RCA  RECORDS 


Short  Term 
Furnished  Apartments 
In  finer  parts  of 
Back  Bay&BeaconHil  I 


723-3664 


HOME  AWAY 


66AAt.Vernon  st.  Boston 
Mass.    02108 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor' 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 

Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 

the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet) 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2503  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


™°  \MB/JQ 
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Milton  Feinberg 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


As  the  third  in  a  series  of  exhibits  this  season  provided  by  Boston  area 
galleries,  IMPRESSIONS  WORKSHOP  salutes  ninetalentedyoung  Ameri- 
cans— artists  S.  Tucker  Cooke,  Marsha  Feigin,  George  Gabin,  Laura 
Grosch,  Herb  Jackson;  printers  Paul  Maguire,  Robert  Townsend,  Tom 
Tracey;  and  artist-printer  Lisa  Mackie.  The  exhibit  consists  of  recent 
lithographs  and  etchings  produced  at  Impressions  Workshop  (27-29 
Stanhope  Street,  Boston).  All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale. 
Inquiries  regarding  the  art  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Workshop. 


There's  a  certain  mystery 
attached  to  the  very  finest  furs. 

They  magnify  your  presence 
like  nothing  else  you  can  wear. 

In  Boston,  the  very  finest  furs 
are  at  Ludwig. 


Lithograph  by  Paul  Maguire  apres  Goya,  being  pulled  from  stone  (commissioned 
by  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  for  the  1974  Goya  exhibit). 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


Finer  furs 


^]D.LUDWIgV 

Contemporary  furs  and  leathers. 


*-.  •'■.' ■'  -      i 


Newbury  St.  Eighteen,  Boston. 


QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedf  rames,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 
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RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Comhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

11.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

12.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

13.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
*14.  The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

15.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

16.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

17.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

18.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

19.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

20.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

•21.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

22.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

23.  Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

24.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

25.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 

*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Sol  Aztec  a     91 4  A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual  Concerts  may   be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday -Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898,  —  Chapter  3, 
relating  to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person 
to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low 
head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, 
may  be  worn. 

Attest:  j.M.  Calvin,  City  Clerk 


Present  day  fashions  don't  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  programs,  where  they  once 
appeared  regularly.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  would  benefit  from  being  reminded  of  the  con- 
venience of  people  sitting  behind  them.  Coughs  and  rustling  of  pro- 
grams, of  course,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits  these  sounds  with 
almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical  sounds.  A  handkerchief  can 
help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a  cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we 
earnestly  wish  you  to  read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care. 
Patrons  are  urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these 
matters. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


mason 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


v&  f/'S 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II   AM      —     10  PM 

1011   BOSWORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


The  very      w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1:00  P.M.. 

Monday-Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston  s  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9  P.M.-2  A.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 

IRO&IENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Bostons 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charley's 

Saloon* 


■^ 


Luncheon  11.30  A.M.  —  3.30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  PM  -  1.00  AM 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMAROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music  York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (61 7-)  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


,  assachusetts    1W1  usic 
E  ducators     A  ssociation 


aking     1W1  usic 
E  veryone's     A  rt 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving    Boston   and   suburbs. 


V 


University  Horn*  Services 
449-3590 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mai  I  at  Chestnut  H  i  1 1  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


m  J 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 


V 


Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 
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[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE    BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


■i«.~ 
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The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  concert's  end. 


uteres* 


Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 


Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 


Carriages  far  ttjr  Marmtwg 


Mercedes  Bern 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


nuto  Engineering,  Inc 

Ifi  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6 


436  Marrett  Road 


862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hi!  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 

because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 
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And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
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Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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Fbrthenext2years 
well  show  you  the  past  200. 


Museum  Highlights,  1975-1976: 

FRONTIER  AMERICA, 
January  24  -  March  12, 1975 

PAUL  REVERE'S  BOSTON 
April  18  -  October  12, 1975 

THOSE  VALIANT  UPSTARTS 
June  4  -  September  28, 1975 

COPLEY,  STUART,  WEST 
July  22  -  October  17, 1976 

NEW  ENGLAND  PROVINCIAL  PAINTERS 

July  22  -  October  17, 1976 

BOSTON  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited 

edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 
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A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


yfc  trousseau  swi/sc  of/jostbn 

For  The  Parti;  Season 

You  will  enjoy  one  of  our  hostess  gowns 
for  entertaining  at  home  ...  A  profusion 
of  colorful  flowers  for  a  dramatic  effect! 

1.  The  Kaftan  .  .  .  utterly  fasci- 
nating in  this  easy-flowing  acrylic  gown 
with  its  contrasting  embroidery  at  the 
neck.  Backgrounds  of  Fuschia,  Gold,  or 
Green.  Sizes  8  -  16.  $159.50. 

2.  The  A-Line  ...  a  gentle  flow 
to  the  ankles  with  a  flattering  "V" 
shaped  neckline  .  .  .  Set-in  sleeves  .  .  . 
Striped  ribbon  traces  the  new  silhouette 
.  .  .  Backgrounds  of  Fuschia,  Gold,  or 
Green.  Sizes  8  -  16.  $159.50. 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Needlepoint  Committee  of  the  Friends,  headed  by  Mrs  G.  Lincoln 
Dow  and  Mrs  John  T.  G.  Nichols,  continues  to  present  the  Symphony 
audiences  with  delightful  ideas  and  designs.  Christmas  is  coming,  and 
the  needlepoint  kits  make  welcome  gifts.  If  it  is  too  late  this  year  to 
produce  a  finished  article  for  the  holiday  season,  there  are  always 
birthdays  and  anniversaries  to  remember. 


A  particularly  enchanting  new  design,  a  Symphony  cherub,  beautifully 
executed  by  the  Women's  Education  &  Industrial  Union,  is  pictured 
below.  The  various  canvases  with  price  list  will  be  on  permanent 
display  in  the  Friends  Office,  and  will  be  displayed  at  all  Stage  Door 
Lectures  and  other  Symphony  functions.  The  prices  are  reasonable 
and  each  kit  sold  means  more  dollars  for  the  BSO! 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 


241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  Incase 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 
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FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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Choice  of 

Tfie  TBoston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa,GMusic  "Director* 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.COLLIER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 


ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAULC.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Meet  Him  In  a  Cloud  of  Chiffon 

Surely,  he'll  appreciate  this  graceful  flow  of  gray 
chiffon.  Iscoop  necked  and  softly  tiered  skirted. 
Ready  to  rise  to  an  occasion.  From  our  outstanding 
ol lection  of  long  and  short  evening  looks, 
o/ay  or  navy  polyester  chiffon.  Misses  sizes.  $100 
isses  Dresses,  in  Boston  and  in  Chestnut  Hill 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  SoutrnShore,  Northshore,  Burlington,  Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.  IVES 


MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

john  Mclennan 
colman  m.  mockler  jr 
mrs  charles  l.  moore 
mrs  elting  morison 
frank  e.  morris 
david  mugar 
dr  barbara  w.  newell 
john  t.  g.  nichols 
david  r.  pokross 
mrs  priscilla  potter 
mrs  fairfield  e.  raymond 
mrs  peter  van  s.  rice 
mrs  george  r.  rowland 
mrs  a.  lloyd  russell 
donald  b.  sinclair 
samuel  l.  slosberg 
richard  a.  smith 
mrs  richard  h.  thompson 
stokley  p.  towles 
d.  thomas  trigg 
robert  g.  wiese 
vincent  c.  ziegler 


SYMPHONY    HALL 
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Hbu  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . . .  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 


These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 
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4H    BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E?  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


HBLOffa! 


We've  our  own  exciting  and  colorful  230-page  catalog  brim 
home  decor  for  only  $3.50  (plus  state  sales  tax).  Send  to:  Paine  Furniture,  Attn:  AD,  8 1  Arlington 


ming  with 
St.,  Boston 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY  1882-1971 

by  Jeremy  Noble 


If  Stravinsky  had  died  20,  30,  even  50  years  earlier  than  he  actually  did, 
he  would  still  have  ranked  among  the  major  composers  of  this  centu- 
ry. We  have  had  so  long  to  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  him  as 
a  great  man,  so  long  to  get  our  impressions  of  him  and  his  music  into 
some  sort  of  historical  perspective,  that  the  usual  obituary  assessments 
may  seem  more  than  usually  unnecessary.  And  yet  Stravinsky's  own 
powers  of  self-renewal,  based  on  his  questing  appetite  for  musical 
materials,  were  so  phenomenal  that  until  the  very  last  years  it  was 
impossible  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not  strike  out  on  some  new  line, 
open  some  further  door,  and  in  doing  so  suggest  a  whole  new  per- 
spective from  which  to  view  his  earlier  works.  Only  now,  when  we 
know  there  can  be  no  more  surprises  of  that  kind,  does  it  seem  safe 
to  attempt  a  final  summary  of  the  course  of  that  stupendous  career. 

He  happened  to  be  born  at  a  seaside  resort  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ('le 
maitre  d'Oranienbaum',  as  Charles-Albert  Cingria  chaffingly  called 
him)  but  his  home,  in  the  spirtitual  as  well  as  the  physical  sense,  was 
St  Petersburg — the  beautiful  capital  city  that  owed  its  very  existence  to 
imperial  whim.  Here,  in  Peter  the  Great's  window  on  the  west,  any 
sensitive  young  composer  was  bound  to  feel  the  competing  claims  of 
Europe — above  all,  Paris — and  the  vast  Russian  hinterland.  The  young 
Stravinsky  was  particularly  well  placed  to  experience  both.  His  father 
was  principal  bass  at  the  Imperial  Opera  (Shalyapin's  immediate  pre- 
decessor); even  though  there  was  at  first  no  idea  of  the  son's  becom- 
ing a  professional  musician,  he  was  able  to  hear  a  wide  repertory  of 
foreign  and  Russian  operas  and  also  to  make  the  acquaintance  at  a 
very  early  age  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  But  a  part  of  each  year  was 
usually  spent  at  the  country  estate  of  one  or  another  of  his  mother's 
relations;  here  he  made  contact  at  first-hand  with  the  peasant  music 
that  was  to  have  so  lasting  an  effect  on  his  own  melody  and  rhythm. 

In  his  invaluable,  if  occasionally  self-contradictory,  dialogues  with 
Robert  Craft,  Stravinsky  has  told  us  as  much  as  we  could  possibly  need 
to  know  about  the  various  musical  influences  he  was  exposed  to  in 
these  early  years,  both  before  and  after  Rimsky-Korsakov  accepted 
him  as  a  pupil  and  almost,  one  would  gather,  as  a  foster-son.  About 
his  personal  history  he  was  more  reticent,  but  a  clear  enough  picture 
emerges  of  a  rather  lonely  family  life,  in  which  most  of  his  affection 
was  reserved  for  his  younger  brother  and  his  nurse  (both  died  in  1917, 
during  his  wartime  residence  in  Switzerland).  Photographs  suggest  that 
he  was  something  of  an  ugly  duckling  in  a  rather  good-looking  family, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  aloofness  which  marked  many  of  his 
personal  relationships,  his  aesthetics  and  sometimes  his  music,  was 
developed  early  as  a  defence  against  this.  In  1906,  shortly  after  he 
finished  his  legal  studies  at  St  Petersburg  University,  he  married  his 
first  cousin,  Catherine  Nossenko;  the  summer  home  they  built  near 
her  parents'  estate  at  Ustilug  became  Stravinsky's  preferred  haven  for 
composition  until  war  and  revolution  prevented  him  from  returning 
to  Russia. 

In  Stravinsky's  earliest  surviving  music  there  is  a  fairly  clear  split  be- 
tween the  'Russian'  style  of  the  Symphony  in  E  flat,  and  the  more 
sophisticated,  Paris-oriented  language  of  the  Scherzo  fantastique  and, 
still  more,  Fireworks.  No  doubt  it  was  the  latter  quality  that  appealed 
most  strongly  to  Diaghilev,  who  came  into  Stravinsky's  life,  providen- 
tially it  now  seems,  very  shortly  after  Rimsky's  death  in  1909.  The  really 
remarkable  achievement  of  the  three  great  ballet  scores  Stravinsky 
wrote  for  Diaghilev,  however— Firebird  (1910),  Petrushka  (1911),  The 
Rite  of  Spring  (1912-13) — is  the  way  in  which  he  manages  to  bring 
these  two  elements  into  ever  closer  relation  with  one  another.  The 
flagrant  stylistic  discrepancies  of  Firebird  are  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  intensely  individual  language  of  The  Rite  was  forged — and 


in  only  four  years!  The  rapidity  and  surefootedness  of  Stravinsky's 
development  at  this  period  is  comparable  only  with  Schoenberg's  in 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  decade. 

The  enormous,  and  well-publicized,  success  of  these  three  ballets  first 
in  Paris  and  then  in  London  and  elsewhere  (a  success  which  the 
riotous  first  night  of  The  Rite  of  Spring  did  nothing  to  diminish)  set  up 
certain  public  expectations  from  which  Stravinsky  was  to  suffer  for 
many  years.  He  had  met  the  challenge  posed  by  working  with  Diaghi- 
lev  and  been  immeasurably  strengthened  by  it,  but  although  their 
paths  had  coincided  for  a  certain  time,  Stravinsky's  own  interior  devel- 
opment began  to  lead  him  in  another  direction.  The  Japanese  Lyrics 
of  1913  and  the  last  two  acts  of  The  Nightingale  (1914)  are  exquisite, 
but  they  seem  a  little  contrived,  a  little  Faberge,  after  The  Rite.  It  was 
time  for  a  return  to  grassroots — and  history  obliged,  by  providing  a 
war  and  a  revolution  which  cooped  Stravinsky  up  in  his  Swiss  winter- 
retreat  at  precisely  the  time  when  he  was  most  drawn  to  work  on 
Russian  materials.  Of  course  one  cannot  say  that  The  Wedding  would 
not  have  emerged  much  as  it  did,  even  if  ne  could  have  composed  it 
at  Ustilug,  but  it  seems  plausible  that  this  and  the  other  works  of  the 
war  years  (Reynard,  The  Soldier's  Tale,  and  all  the  little  vocal  and 
choral  chips  that  flew  from  the  same  block)  owe  some  of  their  in- 
tensity to  this  forced  exile  from  Russia.  Unlike  Petrushka,  they  inhabit 
a  Russia  of  the  mind,  which  might  well  have  been  compromised  by  a 
return  to  the  real  Russia. 

A  further  point  of  interest  about  these  wartime  works  is  the  emer- 
gence of  a  specifically  Stravinskian  answer  to  the  problems  of  resolv- 
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ing  increased  rhythmic  and  harmonic  tension.  In  The  King  of  the  Stars 
(1912),  dedicated  to  Debussy,  we  already  find  Stravinsky  exploring  the 
tensions  of  quiet  dissonances  in  a  static,  almost  congealed  rhythm, 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  may  perhaps  have  occurred  in  the 
lost  Funeral  Dirge  for  Rimsky-Korsakov  of  1909;  but  in  the  Three 
Pieces  for  String  Quartet  (1914)  it  is  significantly  the  final  piece 
('Hymn')  that  is  built  on  these  lines,  acting  as  an  elegiac  point  of 
almost-repose  after  the  jovial  and  eccentric  tensions  of  the  earlier 
pieces.  The  Wedding  also  ends  (not,  like  The  Rite,  with  a  bang  nor, 
like  Petrushka,  with  a  whimper)  in  rhythmic  stillness  and  an  unre- 
solved dissonance  which  is,  in  context,  a  resolution.  But  the  most 
complete  working-out  of  this  new  dynamic  pattern  is  in  the  superb 
Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments  (1920)  in  memory  of  De- 
bussy— perhaps  the  finest  of  that  long  series  of  musical   monuments 
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with  which  Stravinsky  commemorated  his  friends. 


Anyone  who  has  studied  the  recently  published  sketches  for  The  Rite 
of  Spring  must  have  noticed  how  often,  in  the  middle  of  sketches  for 
one  section,  an  idea  for  the  succeeding  one  will  suddenly  crop  up.  A 
similar  principle  seems  to  have  been  at  work  in  Stravinsky's  over-all 
development.  Already,  in  so  'Russian'  a  work  as  The  Soldier's  Tale  he 
had  made  eager  use  of  new  and  quite  'foreign'  musical  elements — the 
pasodoble  band  in  the  Royal  March,  for  instance,  and  the  Tango  and 
Ragtime  in  the  Princess's  dance.  These — like  the  cimbalom  in  Reynard, 
or  the  drunkard's  song  in  The  Wedding — are  examples  of  Stravinsky's 
habit  (vividly  described  by  Ramuz  in  his  memoirs  of  their  friendship) 
of  'taking  possession'  of  things  that  attracted  him.  With  this  in  mind 


Sketch  by  Pablo  Picasso  (1920) 

we  can  see  that  Pulcinella  (1919),  in  which  Stravinsky  at  Diaghilev's 
invitation  'took  possession'  of  Pergolesi,  was  not  a  completely  new 
departure,  let  alone  a  desperate  falling-back  on  ready-made  material 
by  someone  who  could  no  longer  invent  his  own,  but  rather  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  a  process  that  had  long  been  inherent  in  the  composer's 
make-up.  (After  all,  even  Stravinsky's  use  of  Russian  folk-melody,  at 
least  after  Petrushka,  is  rather  'taking  possession'  than  simple  borrow- 
ing.) In  any  case,  if  Pulcinella  was  an  'epiphany',  as  Stravinsky  has  said, 
marking  his  rediscovery  of  the  past,  it  was  not  without  an  advent. 

The  creative  period  ushered  in  by  Pulcinella  seems  in  retrospect  to 
have  lasted  for  just  over  30  years,  from  1920  to  1951,  from  Stravinsky's 
37th  year  to  his  68th.  It  was  the  central  plateau  of  his  career,  and  the 
period  in  which,  whether  based  in  Paris  or  Los  Angeles,  he  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  on  other  composers.  He  had  found  his  tech- 
nique, and  although  there  would  be  great  landmarks  and  occasional 
lapses,  new  enthusiasms  and  brief  recrudescences  of  earlier  styles,  that 
technique  established  his  personality — lucid,  aloof,  but  propelled  by 
an  energy  that  at  times  suggested  a  controlled  violence.  This  period, 
which  cannot  profitably  be  divided  on  stylistic  grounds,  gave  rise  to  a 
whole  series  of  ballets,  operas  and  major  choral  works:  Mavra  (1922), 
Oedipus  Rex  (1927),  Apollo  and  The  Fairy's  Kiss  (both  1928),  the  Sym- 
phony of  Psalms  (1930),  Persephone  (1934),  )eu  de  Cartes  (1936),  Dan- 
ses  Concertantes  Scenes  de  Ballet  (1944),  the  Mass,  Orpheus  (both 
1947)  and  The  Rake's  Progress  (1951).  It  also  saw  a  new  concentration 
on  'abstract'  instrumental  works,  often  stimulated  by  Stravinsky's  own 
needs  as  a  performer:  the  Wind  Octet  (1923),  the  Piano  Concerto 
(1924),  the  Piano  Sonata  (1924)  and  Serenade  in  A  (1925),  the  Capriccio 
for  piano  and  orchestra  (1928),  the  Violin  Concerto  (1931)  and  Duo 
Concertant  (1932),  the  Concerto  for  two  solo  pianos  (1935),  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  concerto  (1938),  the  Symphonies  in  C  (1940)  and  in  Three 
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Movements  (1945),  the  two-piano  Sonata  (1944)  and  the  Concerto  in  D 
for  strings  (1946).  It  is  a  massive  achievement,  particularly  when  one 
considers  that  it  was  combined  with  increasing  public  appearance,  first 
as  a  pianist  and  later  as  a  conductor;  and  that  it  was  snapped  in  two 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  and  Stravinsky's  con- 
sequent uprooting  and  resettlement  in  America. 

And  yet  one  senses  already  that  in  the  trough  which  befalls  all  great 
reputations  this  is  the  period  which  is  going  to  suffer  the  worst.  At  the 
time,  there  were  those  who  resented  Stravinsky's  success  as  too  fash- 
ionable and  easily  won  (Schoenberg  is  the  most  illustrious  example); 
for  them  his  so-called  neo-classicism  was  merely  ornamental  pastiche. 


Stravinsky  backstage  with  choreographer  George  Balanchine  and  dancers 
Alexandra  Danilova  (seated),  Frederic  Franklin,  and  Maria  Tallchief. 

But  in  hindsight  this  criticism  is  seen  to  be  superficial — just  as  the 
'classical'  stylistic  references  (which  are  usually  no  more  than  such 
17th-  and  18th-century  mannerisms  as  dotted  rhythms)  are  seen  to  be 
no  more  than  superifical  aspects  of  the  music.  For  Stravinsky  himself, 
classicism  meant  not  mannerisms  but  the  re-establishment  of  the  clas- 
sical virtues  of  lucidity  and  order  in  face  of  the  ever-present  threat  of 
formlessness  and  chaos — represented  for  him  by  Wagner  and  the  ex- 
pressionism to  which  he  saw  Wagner's  music-drama  as  inevitably  lead- 
ing. The  aesthetics  of  any  creative  artist  are  bound  to  consist  of  a 
rationalization  of  his  own  creative  prejudices,  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  lectures  Stravinsky  gave  at  Harvard  in  1939-40,  published  as 
Poetics  of  Music,  have  to  be  read.  Their  firm  anti-revolutionary  line, 
their  insistence  on  the  need  for  discipline,  are  not  likely  to  endear 
them  to  today's  romantic  young,  especially  in  America  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  they  will,  for  a 
time  at  least,  reject  the  clarity  and  order  which  the  music  itself  em- 
bodies: indeed,  some  already  have,  in  favour  either  of  forms  of  order 
thought  to  be  more  historically  'necessary'  (and  therefore  morally 
more  respectable),  or  else  of  total  spontaneity.  One  can  only  hope 
that  Stravinsky's  music  itself  will  eventually  reclaim  them,  or  their 
children. 

Posterity,  however,  can  be  left  to  its  own  devices.  What  is  more  im- 
portant is  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  here  and  now.  Of  these,  the 
most  current  among  my  own  generation  still  seems  to  be  that 
Stravinsky's  music  is  in  some  sense  'cold',  and  that  this  is  proved  by 
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his  willingness  to  'change  styles' — the  most  flagrant  example  of  such 
style-changes  being,  of  course,  a  professed  conversion  to  serialism  in 
the  mid  1950s.  This  seems  to  me  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  Stravinsky's  relationship  to  his  musical  mate- 
rials— proclaimed  by  himself  and  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  those 
who  knew  him — was  always  first  and  foremost  a  physical  one,  a  matter 
of  almost  uncontrollable  appetite. 

All  creation  presupposes  at  its  origin  a  sort  of  appetite  that  is  brought 
on  by  the  foretaste  of  discovery  .  .  .  The  very  act  of  putting  my  work 
on  paper,  or,  as  we  say,  kneading  the  dough,  is  for  me  inseparable 


from  the  pleasure  of  creation 


(Poetics  of  Music) 


Each  note,  each  combination  of  sounds,  had  to  be  tried  out  in  slow 
motion  at  the  piano  as  a  physical  sensation.  Each  musical  gesture  had 
a  physical  correlate — as  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  success  with 
which  Balanchine  can  choreograph  a  score  like  Movements,  which 
might  at  first  hearing  appear  almost  undanceable.  So  far  from  chang- 
ing it,  Stravinsky  throughout  the  central  period  of  his  career  retained 
a  remarkable  constancy  of  style,  but  eagerly  subjected  new  musical 
materials  to  it. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  surely,  and  not  in  that  of  conversion  to  or  from  any 
system  of  ideas,  that  we  have  to  understand  the  gradual,  but  steadily 
increasing,  preoccupation  that  Stravinsky  began  to  show  with  various 
forms  of  serial  technique  (not  at  first  12-note)  after  1951.  He  had  just 
completed  his  longest  work — in  his  late  60s — and  may  well  have  felt 
the  need  to  annex  new  territory.  His  young  American  assistant  Robert 
Craft,  much  more  knowledgable  than  he  about  the  music  of  Schoen- 
berg,  Berg  and  Webern,  was  at  hand  to  provide  encouragement  and, 
one  suspects,  a  challenge,  but  this  would  hardly  have  been  met  if 
Stravinsky's  own  music  just  before  The  Rake's  Progress,  notably  Or- 
pheus, had  not  already  begun  turning  in  a  new  direction.  It  could  be 
maintained  that  the  profoundest  change  that  took  place  in  his  music 
in  the  early  1950s  was  not  the  espousal  of  serialism  at  all,  but  an 
increasing  preoccupation  with  counterpoint,  first  of  lines — in  such 
works  as  the  Cantata  (1952),  the  Septet  (1953),  the  Dylan  Thomas  Elegy 
(1954)— and  then  of  notes— in  parts  of  Agon  (1957),  Threni  (1958)  and 
above  all  Movements  (1959). 

Those  who  felt  betrayed  by  his  'abandonment  of  tonality'  showed  only 
that  they  had  mistaken  his  relationship  to  it,  for  Stravinsky  had  never 
accepted  or  used  tonality  as  an  autonomous  language,  but  rather  as  a 
pre-existent  system  whose  capacity  for  arousing  expectations  had  to 
be  taken  into  account  but  could  be  satisfied  or  ignored  as  each  indi- 
vidual case  might  seem  to  warrant.  In  other  words,  his  attitude  to 
tonality  had  been  completely  empirical.  For  the  coherence  of  his 
discourse  he  relied  not  on  the  traditional  tonal  dialectic,  but  on  con- 
trasted blocks  of  asserted  tonalities  (hence  the  importance  in  his  mu- 
sic of  every  form  of  ostinato),  on  temporal  spacing,  on  the  intuitive 
limitation  of  his  language  within  each  individual  piece. 

And  just  as  Stravinsky  was  never  really  a  tonal  composer,  so  too  he 
never  really  became  a  serialist,  at  least  in  the  classical  Schoenbergian 
sense.  Whereas  for  Schoenberg  the  use  of  the  note-row  grew  natural- 
ly out  of  a  desire  to  control  the  total  chromatic  flux  of  harmony  and 
melody,  to  achieve  new  freedom  by  abolishing  a  sense  of  tonal  grav- 
itation, for  Stravinsky  one  suspects  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  new 
toy — in  the  most  serious  sense  that  those  words  can  possibly  be  made 
to  bear.  Certainly  he  was  still  prepared  to  set  up  gravitational  fields 
whenever  he  needed  them  to  articulate  his  music  (as  in  Threni  and 
the  Requiem  Canticles),  very  much  as  he  had  always  done.  But  the 
sense  of  a  new  liberation  can  be  felt  particularly  in  the  rhythm  of 
these  late  works:  the  gestures  are  still  unmistakably  Stravinskian,  but 
they  have  taken  on  a  new  freshness  and  vitality  from  the  compression 
of  the  time-scheme  and  the  richer  vocabulary  of  intervals.  As  for  the 
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The  Changing  Image: 

Prints  by  Francisco  Goya. 

October  25  through  December  29 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
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and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks, 
CLENDENMNG  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 


works  of  the  very  last  decade,  ill-health  had  by  then  begun  to  take  its 
toll,  so  that  the  quantity  of  major  works  is  not  large:  A  Sermon,  a 
Narrative  and  a  Prayer  (1961),  The  Flood  (1962),  Abraham  and  Isaac 
(1963),  the  Huxley  Variations  (1964)  and  the  Requiem  Canticles  (1966). 
Of  these  at  least  three  seem  to  me  to  show  as  much  of  the  old 
questing  appetite  as  ever.  Serialism  may  have  been  no  more  for 
Stravinsky  than  a  grand  rejuvenator,  but  who  can  complain  when  it 
proved  so  effective? 


Listening  to  playbacks,  New  York,  1957 


For  Stravinsky,  the  composer's  function  was  not  to  discharge  his  indi- 
vidual emotional  overflow  on  to  the  public  (or,  in  politer  terms,  to 
communicate  his  feelings  to  them),  but  to  create  a  beautiful  object, 
above  the  beyond  pathos,  and  as  capable  as  a  funeral  stele  of  resisting 
time  and  decay.  His  music  demands  to  be  approached  both  with 
sensuous  awareness  and  with  intelligence;  ideally,  too,  it  presupposes 
a  musically  literate  listener  who  can  catch  allusions  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  reader  of  Eliot  or  Joyce  can  catch  a  literary  one  (and  for 
much  the  same  reason).  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  these  de- 
mands seem  unreasonable,  but  while  they  can  be  met  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  Stravinsky's  music  will  lack  admirers.  Paradoxically  they 
will  recognize,  through  its  cultivated  impersonality  of  tone,  one  of  the 
most  assured  musical  personalities  of  our  time,  whose  appeal  was 
always  to  his  own  intuition,  never  to  any  preconceived  notion  of  his 
historical  position — let  alone  mission. 

Reprinted  from  the  June  7977  issue  of  The  Musical  Times. 
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BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 


Allegro  moderato 

Scherzo:   allegro  moderato  -  trio:  langsam 
Adagio  (feierlich  langsam;  doch  nicht  schleppend) 
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ANTON  BRUCKNER 
Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 
Program  note  by  George  H.  L.  Smith 


J.  Canson 


Bruckner  was  born  at  Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  September  4  1824;  he  died 
at  Vienna  on  October  11  7896.  He  began  his  Eighth  Symphony  in  1884  and 
completed  it  in  1887.  There  were  extensive  revisions  between  1888  and  1890, 
and  the  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna 
on  December  18  1892;  the  conductor  was  Hans  Richter.  Theodore  Thomas 
gave  the  first  American  performance  at  Chicago  in  1896.  The  first  performance 
in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler  conducting,  at 
Symphony  Hall  on  March  12  7909.  A  second  performance  followed,  'by 
request',  six  weeks  later,  on  April  23.  William  Steinberg  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra's most  recent  performance  in  April  1972. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon, 
8  horns  (4  interchangeable  with  2  tenor  and  2  bass  Wagner  tubas),  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  contra-bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  2  harps  and  strings. 
The  dedication  is  to  'His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  Francis  Joseph 
I,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary'. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  EIGHTH  SYMPHONY 

Bruckner's  Eighth  Symphony  represents  him  at  the  very  peak  of  his  maturity.  It 
is  probably  his  greatest  accomplishment,  though  clearly  rivaled  by  the  radiant 
Seventh  and  wholly  extraordinary  Ninth,  which  was  composed  during  his  final 
illness  and  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Where  does  this  great  Eighth  Symphony  stand  today?  How  does  the  listener 
approach  it?  I  suppose  the  best  answer  to  these  difficult  questions  is  that  the 
passing  of  time  has  made  it  more  and  more  familiar,  and  that  an  open-minded 
attempt  to  grasp  it  as  a  whole  work  will  prove  most  rewarding.  Bruckner  made 
a  vigorous  effort,  by  striking  contrasts,  carefully  devised  key-schemes  and  re- 
currences of  themes,  to  make  his  work  produce  a  deep,  stirring  and  sustained 
musical  experience.  His  harmonies  too  are  so  original  and  so  individual  that 
they  remain  'modern'  and  constantly  interesting.  His  themes,  of  course,  are 
inspired. 

The  problem  of  length  that  has  been  a  talking  point  for  eighty  years  need  no 
longer  trouble  us.  We  are  used  to  big  works;  we  have  come  to  treasure  them 
for  their  depth  and  richness.  Beethoven's  Eroica  and  Ninth,  Schubert's  C  major 
and  Mahler's  symphonies  and  others  have  shown  us  the  delights  of  substantial 
and  fully  worked-out  orchestral  scores  on  a  very  broad  scale. 

And  no  longer  do  we  have  to  put  up  with  edited  versions  or  the  many  cuts 
that  have  often  marred  Bruckner  performances.  It  is  strange  but  true  that  cuts 
usually  make  a  lengthy  movement  sound  longer  as  well  as  confused  by  de- 
stroying the  formal  logic  that  gives  balance  and  propulsion.  Availability  of 
Brucker's  original  versions  has  made  it  possible  to  appreciate  more  fully  his 
special  qualities  and  his  treasurable  individuality. 

Spacious  is  the  word  for  this  music.  The  first  movement  (Allegro  moderato,  C 
minor,  2-2)  begins  with  a  whispered  note  of  tremolo  violins  and  horns  which 
seems  to  steal  in  from  the  distant  recesses  of  time.  The  low  strings  murmur  the 
principal  motive  of  the  first  theme  group,  a  surprisingly  eloquent  combination 
of  a  few  rising  and  falling  fragments  that  is  the  germinating  motive  of  the 
whole  symphony.  The  mood  is  elemental,  of  profound  mysteries  and  solemn 
grandeur.  The  theme,  developing  as  it  unfolds,  is  soon  repeated  fortissimo  and 
continues  through  a  soft  transition  to  the  main  second  subject,  sung  quietly  by 
the  first  violins.  The  key  is  G  major,  but  very  chromatic  in  treatment.  The 
rhythm  of  two  quarter-notes  followed  by  a  triplet  of  quarter-notes,  character- 
istic of  Bruckner,  was  already  used  in  the  first  theme  group.  The  second  theme, 
developing  with  a  group  of  attendant  subjects,  gradually  loses  its  bright  cheer- 
fulness as  the  solemn,  expansive  mood  is  reestablished.  Horns  and  answering 
woodwind  intone  the  third  theme  over  pizzicato  triplets,  with  the  effect  of  a 
processional,  mysterious  and  dreamlike.  An  outburst  of  fortissimo  figures  in- 
troduces a  crescendo  to  a  powerful  climax  with  trumpet  fanfares.  Now  comes 
an  extraordinary  passage  which  has  been  finely  described  by  Erwin  Doernberg 
as  one  of  the  'most  breathless  dominant  suspensions  in  music'.  He  notes  that  'it 
delays  the  final  E  flat  close  of  the  exposition  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
listener  (a)  a  sense  of  vastness  commensurate  with  and  even  surpassing  that  of 
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the  opening  of  the  symphony  and  (b)  the  feeling  that  from  this  immensity  the 
music  must  continue  to  expand  with  great  slowness  and  breadth.  Bruckner,  as 
at  every  point  in  his  greatest  conception,  is  looking  both  backwards  and  for- 
wards— except  of  course  in  his  beginnings  and  endings!' 

For  his  development  section  Bruckner  draws  magic  effects  from  the  devices  of 
augmentation  and  inversion,  and  derives  a  proclamatory  horn  call  of  repeated 
notes  from  the  rhythm  of  the  main  theme.  His  recapitulation,  marvelously 
varied,  rises  through  a  long  crescendo  to  an  enormous  climax  which  quickly 
falls  away  to  a  descending  pianissimo  on  the  first  subject  of  the  movement. 


BOSTON 
.{  SYMPHONY 
\ORCHESTRA) 


(BRUCKNER   AT  THE   AGE   OF   60) 
(By  courtesy  of  Universal   Edition,    Vienna-London) 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather  or  a  mis- 
hap like  the  power  failure  in  Novem- 
ber 1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orches- 
tra's many  subscribers  and  the  play- 
ers themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel  many 
miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the 
concerts.  When  there  is  a  winter 
storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  switchboard  at  Symphony 
Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the 
possibility  of  a  postponement. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


The  Scherzo  follows  the  first  movement,  taking  the  place  usually  reserved  for 
the  Adagio,  (as  it  does  in  both  Bruckner's  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphonies). 
The  descending  tremolo  figure  for  violins  and  the  one-bar  figure  for  violas  and 
cellos  played  beneath  it  are  the  whole  material  of  the  scherzo,  which  makes  its 
strong  impression  through  constantly  varying  colors,  textures  and  dynamics. 
The  trio  stands  in  the  greatest  contrast,  with  a  theme  that  has  reminded  some 
of  Schubert  in  it  simplicity  and  tender  beauty.  Yet  it  is  very  Brucknerian  and  is 
treated  to  development,  contrary  to  classical  precedent,  and  to  extremely 
subtle  orchestration.  The  harp,  used  with  restraint  but  excellent  effect,  here 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  a  symphony  of  the  Germanic  tradition.  (Cesar 
Franck  used  it  in  his  Symphony  in  D  minor  at  this  same  time;  Hector  Berlioz 
had  used  it  as  early  as  1830  in  his  Symphonie  fantastique.)  The  scherzo  is 
repeated  after  the  trio. 

The  Adagio  is  one  of  the  longest  slow  movements  ever  written  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  Two  main  theme  groups  recur  in  three  separate  developments, 
each  more  elaborated  and  climactic.  Again  we  find  the  spaciousness  of  the  first 
movement,  but  here  the  emphasis  is  on  lyric  and  sensuous  beauty.  Gentleness 
proceeds  to  great  intensity,  as  is  Bruckner's  way,  and  then  is  found  again.  The 
haunting,  pleading  opening  theme  of  the  violins,  answered  by  the  more  con- 
fident second  theme  of  the  cellos,  returns  at  the  end  in  a  superb  treatment  by 
four  horns  followed  by  Wagner  tubas— a  passage  that  is  hardly  equalled  in 
musical  literature. 

The  Finale  is  an  extremely  powerful  musical  structure,  the  true  culmination  of 
the  whole  work.  Its  opening  theme  is  given  to  the  winds  in  imposing  chords 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Or- 
chestra's plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB      1330  kc  AM 

and  102.5  mc  FM 
WEEI         590   kc  AM 

and    103.3   mc  FM 
WEZE        1260  kc  AM 
WHDH      850    kc    AM 

and    94.5    mc   FM 
WRKO     680  kc  AM 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM   WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

fgy^   THE   ^Sft 
(JPREPSHOPy 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


Fleuriste  Francais 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Est.  1891 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 


over  an  impelling  figure  of  repeated  notes  in  the  strings.  Related  figures  round 
out  the  first  theme  group.  The  second  is  partly  lyric,  partly  like  a  chorale.  The 
third  begins  with  one  of  those  broad  rolling  themes  of  which  this  composer 
alone  seems  to  have  had  the  secret,  and  continues  with  a  hymnlike  descending 
theme  harmonized  with  exceptional  beauty — even  for  Bruckner.  The  devel- 
opment is  extensive,  with  much  ingenious  and  complex  counterpoint.  There 
are  sudden  contrasts  as  new  light  is  thrown  upon  each  subject.  Note  the 
many  inversions  and  canonic  imitations.  But  the  mood  is  always  reaching  to- 
ward climax.  Suddenly  the  horns  proclaim  the  great  striding  theme  of  the 
scherzo  and  we  are  tumbled  into  that  glorious  coda  in  which  the  main  themes 
of  all  four  movements  are  effortlessly  sounded  together  in  a  triumphant  tumult 
of  C  major — the  opening  theme  of  the  symphony  bringing  the  end. 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  EDITIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 

The  two  versions  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  show  many  differences.  The  first 
belongs  to  the  years  1884-1887;  the  second  was  accomplished  between  1888 
and  1890,  and  published  in  1892.  The  later  version  uses  triple  intead  of  double 
woodwind  throughout.  The  first  movement  shows  changes  in  instrumentation, 
some  omissions  and  some  reworking,  including  a  complete  revision  of  the 
coda,  which  originally  ended  in  a  blazing  fortissimo.  In  the  revision  the  fortis- 
simo climax  is  compressed  and  subsides  into  a  pianissimo,  marking  the  first 
time  that  Bruckner  ended  one  of  his  big  corner  movements  softly.  The  scherzo 
is  provided  with  a  new  trio  to  which  a  harp  is  added.  The  climax  of  the  Adagio 
arrives  on  E  flat  instead  of  C.  There  are  omissions  of  transitional  measures  in 
the  finale.  These  latter,  some  of  great  beauty,  have  been  reinstated  in  the 
Bruckner  Society  edition  of  1935  edited  by  Robert  Haas.  The  revised  version  of 
1890  in  its  original  form  was  reissued  in  1955  under  the  editorship  of  Leopold 
Nowak  who  has  also  announced  publication  of  the  first  version  in  the  Com- 
plete Edition.  It  is  the  second  version  that  is  customarily  used  in  performance, 
with  reinstatement  of  the  bars  that  were  omitted  by  Bruckner,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, by  his  friend  Joseph  Schalk  who  is  believed  to  have  'helped'  prepare  the 
score  for  publication  in  1892.  (Leopold  Nowak's  edition  is  the  basis  for  the 
present  performances.)  The  problem  of  versions  of  Bruckner's  symphonies  is  a 
complex  one  and  deserves  an  article  in  itself.  The  Musical  Times  published  in 
1969  a  series  of  comprehensive  articles  on  the  problem  by  the  English  scholar 
Deryck  Cooke,  while  H.-H.  Schonzeler  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  many 
perplexities  in  his  recent  excellent  book  on  Bruckner.  Schonzeler  finally  admits 
that  the  only  one  who  could  solve  them  is  'no  longer  available  to  be  con- 
sulted, Anton  Bruckner,  himself. 

The  problem  of  interpretations  of  the  symphony  is  not  a  serious  one.  Aside 
from  mentioning  'The  German  Michael',  symbolizing  a  solid  and  stolid  type  of 
German  peasant,  in  reference  to  the  scherzo,  and  referring  to  the  opening  of 
the  finale  as  the  meeting  of  the  three  emperors,  Bruckner  made  a  minimum  of 
his  curiously  naive  comments  about  it.  Joseph  Schall  wrote  an  elaborate  ex- 
planatory program  for  the  first  performance,  in  which  he  likened  the  opening 
theme  to  the  'Aeschylean  Prometheus'  and  characterized  the  finale  as  'heroism 
in  the  service  of  the  Divine',  but  such  abstractions  may  be  happily  ignored  in 
the  presence  of  Bruckner's  clear  musical  language,  which  makes  its  own 
eloquent  communication  to  ears  that  can  hear. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  SYMPHONY  AND  ITS  FIRST  PERFORMANCE 

It  was  in  his  sixties  while  composing  his  Eighth  Symphony  that  Bruckner  re- 
ceived his  first  full  measure  of  recognition.  He  had  had  a  taste  in  1881  when 
the  stalwart  Hans  Richter  braved  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  notorious  critic 
Eduard  Hanslick  and  the  Brahms  camp  with  a  performance  of  his  'Romantic 
Symphony'  (no.  4)  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert.  The  success  had  been 
marked,  but  the  virtual  boycott  of  Bruckner's  symphonies  in  the  capital  was 
resumed.  No  conductor  dared  venture  the  Fifth  or  Sixth,  much  less  the  earlier 
'Wagner'  Symphony.  So  arbitrary  a  situation  could  only  be  remedied  from 
outside,  and  it  was  Leipzig  that  sounded  the  battle-cry.  On  December  30 
1884— the  year  in  which  the  Eighth  was  begun— Nikisch  gave  his  historic  first 
performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony.  The  fifteen-minute  ovation,  resound- 
ing through  the  celebrated  Gewandhaus,  proved  again  that  the  zeal  of  such 
impassioned  champions  as  Nikisch  and  Richter  would  be  matched  by  the 
public  when  it  was  given  a  chance  to  hear  this  lofty  music. 

City  after  city  followed  Leipzig's  example  and  Bruckner  became  famous  even 
as  far  afield  as  New  York.  Richter  announced  a  performance  of  the  the  con- 
quering Seventh  in  Vienna,  but  Bruckner,  fearful  of  Hanslick's  abuse,  tried  to 
stop  it.  The  symphony's  success  when  Richter  finally  introduced  it  to  the 
Austrian  capital  on  March  21  1886  was  so  patent  that  even  Hanslick  was  obliged 
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to  record  the  plain  fact  that  the  composer  'was  called  to  the  stage  four  or  five 
times  after  each  movement',  while  insisting  that  the  music  was  'bombastic, 
sickly,  and  destructive'. 

This  performance  of  the  Seventh  occurred  while  Bruckner  was  completing  his 
Eighth,  but  it  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  misfortune  that  caused  him 
much  misery.  Let  us  trace  briefly  the  long  course  of  the  Eighth  to  see  just  how 
seriously  this  affected  him. 


IfU 
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Hans  Richter  conducting  Bruckner's  Eighth  Symphony  in  Vienna. 
(Silhouette  by  Otto  Bohler) 

He  finished  the  sketch  of  the  first  movement  while  visiting  his  sister  Rosalie  at 
Vbcklabruck  in  Upper  Austria  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  September  4  1884.  The 
entire  first  draft  was  completed  at  Steyr  on  August  25  1885.  H.-H.  Schbnzeler, 
quoted  earlier,  has  told  us  of  an  interesting  event  that  took  place  three  days 
later.  It  was  the  Feast  of  St  Augustine,  patron  saint  of  the  great  monastery  of  St 
Florian  near  Linz,  where  Bruckner  had  gone  to  school,  taught  and  served  as 
organist.  In  celebration  of  the  day  he  gave  one  of  his  famous  grandiose  organ 
improvisations  on  what  we  now  know  as  'the  Bruckner  Organ'  at  St  Florian  and 
he  interwove  the  important  themes  of  his  new  symphony  with  themes  from  his 
beloved  Wagner's  Gbtterdammerung.  Mr  Schbnzeler  writes:  'Bruckner's  ela- 
tion when  he  completed  his  huge  finale  with  the  crowning  glory  of  the  coda 
where  all  four  main  themes  of  the  symphony  are  piled  on  top  of  each  other — a 
contrapuntal  masterpiece  which,  however,  is  entirely  natural  and  organic  with- 
out the  slightest  touch  of  academic  artificiality — is  shown  by  his  signature  on 
the  score:  'Steyr,  Stadtpfarrhof,  16  August  1885.  A.  Bruckner.  Hallelujah!'  "  Two 
more  years  passed  before  he  was  through  polishing,  revising,  altering.  On  his 
birthday  in  1887  he  finally  sent  off  a  clean  copy  of  his  score  to  his  friend 
Hermann  Levi  who,  he  hoped,  would  introduce  it  at  Munich.  He  wrote:  'Hal- 
lelujah! At  long  last  the  Eighth  is  finished  and  my  artistic  father  must  be  the 
first  to  know  about  it,'  adding,  'May  it  find  grace!' 

Mr  Schonzeler  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  tragic  answer  to  Bruckner's 
prayer:  'Unfortunately  Levi,  one  of  Bruckner's  greatest  friends  and  supporters, 
who  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  give  performances  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony and  the  Te  Deum,  just  could  not  take  in  the  enormous  span  of  the  new 
work.  Knowing  how  much  a  rejection  would  hurt  Bruckner,  he  did  not  dare  to 
write  him  personally  but  made  his  facts  known  to  him  through  Joseph  Schalk. 
This  was  without  doubt  the  greatest  blow  in  Bruckner's  life,  greater  even  than 
the  debacle  of  the  first  performance  of  the  Third  Symphony  in  1877,  for 
meanwhile  he  had  acquired  international  standing,  and  thought  that  he  was 
now  finally  established.  The  verdict  from  his  "artistic  father"  who  he  knew 
well,  acted  without  any  trace  of  malice  or  hostility,  shook  his  self-confidence  to 
the  roots  and  shattered  his  belief  in  himself  as  a  composer.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  rejection  that  Bruckner  began  his  second  period  of  revisions, 
which  was  to  last  until  1891.' 

Soon  after  Levi's  rejection,  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  he  began  his  new  version  of 
the  Eighth  Symphony.  But  he  shortly  put  it  aside,  possibly  because  the  hurt  was 
too  deep,  in  favor  of  revisions  of  the  Fourth  and  Third  Symphonies.  Not  until 
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April  1889  did  he  take  it  up  again,  making  the  far-reaching  alterations  that 
produced  the  second  version.  This  was  finally  ready  in  March  1890.  The  manu- 
script bears  the  amusing  notations  in  Bruckner's  hand:  'First  movement  finally 
revised  from  November  1889  to  January  1890.  Last  note  written  on  January  29.' 
Also:  'Vienna,  February  10,  finished.'  Then:  'February  28,  quite  finished.'  Again: 
'March  10,  quite  finished.'  There  was  always  something  more  he  could  do; 
ganz  fertig  was  hardly  more  than  a  relative  term  for  him. 

Hermann  Levi  no  longer  conducted  the  Munich  concerts  and  he  asked  Felix 
Weingartner  to  give  the  first  performance  with  the  orchestra  at  Mannheim. 
Rehearsals  were  to  begin,  and  the  old  problems  of  cuts  came  up  once  more. 
Bruckner  wrote  to  Weingartner:  'How  fares  the  Eighth?  Have  there  been  any 
rehearsals  yet?  How  does  it  sound?  I  do  recommend  to  you  to  shorten  the 
finale  severely  as  is  indicated.  It  would  be  much  too  long  and  is  valid  only  for 
later  times  and  for  a  circle  of  friends  and  connoisseurs  .  .  .'  Again:  'Please 
submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  orchestra.  But  I  do  implore  you  not  to  alter  the 
score,  and  it  is  one  of  my  most  burning  wishes  to  have  the  orchestra  parts 
printed  without  alterations.' 

But  Weingartner  was  called  away  from  Mannheim  and  it  fell  again  to  Hans 
Richter  to  introduce  the  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
on  December  18  1892.  There  was  a  crowded  house.  Brahms  sat  in  the  director's 
box.  Siegfried  Wagner  and  Hugo  Wolf  were  present,  and  royalty  was  repre- 
sented. There  was  tremendous  applause.  The  composer  was  called  out  to  bow 
after  the  scherzo  and  at  the  end  he  was  presented  with  not  one  but  three 
laurel  wreaths — one  of  which  was  from  the  Emperor.  Hanslick  and  his  followers 
refused  to  admit  the  obvious  fact  that  their  cause  was  lost.  The  critic  walked 
out  before  the  end  and  gloated  in  his  review  that  others  had  done  the  same. 
He  referred  to  the  'noisy'  applauders  as  a  minority  and  he  wrote  angrily  of  the 
music,  but  he  had  to  admit  a  popular  triumph:  'How  was  the  symphony 
received?  Boisterous  rejoicings,  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  those  standing, 
innumerable  recalls,  laurel  wreaths,  etc'  It  was  plain  that  Hanslick's  vilification 
of  Bruckner  as  a  representative  of  a  rival  cult  had  lost  its  point.  Even  that 
staunch  Brahmsian,  Max  Kalbeck,  was  moved  to  admit  that  the  symphony  was 
'worthy  of  its  sole  place'  on  the  program  and  that  Bruckner  was  'a  master  of 
instrumentation'.  The  word  'masterpiece'  was  used  by  other  critics.  Hugo  Wolf 
had  the  last  word:  'The  work  renders  all  criticism  futile;  the  Adagio  is  absolute- 
ly incomparable'. 

Bruckner  became  at  last  a  revered,  if  not  frequently  performed,  figure  in 
Viennese  musical  life.  But  he  was  sixty-eight  and  already  suffering  from  the 
disease  that  was  to  allow  him  but  four  more  years  to  live — not  quite  enough  to 
complete  the  Ninth  Symphony  on  which  he  was  already  at  work.  The  Eighth 
had  cost  him  eight  years  and  much  grief.  Now  his  problem  was  the  time  to 
translate  his  great  visions  into  a  practical  work  of  art  and  the  health  to  carry 
them  out.  He  prayed  for  both,  but  they  were  not  vouchsafed. 


George  H.  L.  Smith  is  former  program  annotator  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
and  now  a  resident  of  Boston. 
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BRUCKNER— A  CHARACTER  SKETCH 


By  H.  F.  Redlich 


The  article  reprinted  below  has  been  excerpted  from  Bruckner  and  Mahler,  a 
part  of  The  Master  Musicians  series,  which  is  published  in  this  country  by 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  Inc.  and  in  Great  Britain  by  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
H.  F.  Redlich  (1903-1968)  was  a  musicologist,  composer  and  conductor  whose 
distinguished  and  extensive  contributions  to  musical  scholarship  have  included 
studies  of  Monteverdi  and  Berg  as  well  as  of  Bruckner  and  Mahler. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Farrrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  Inc.  from  Bruckner 
and  Mahler  by  H.  F.  Redlich,  all  rights  reserved  by  J.  M.  Dent.  First  published 
1955. 
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Bruckner  must  have  cut  a  strange  figure:  ambling  along,  as  in  a  day-dream,  on 
the  populous  boulevard-like  pavements  of  the  elegant,  new-built  Ringstrasse 
with  its  brand-new  Parisian  opera-house  of  1868,  both  the  visual  symbols  of 
Vienna's  irrepressible  gaiety,  frivolity  and  sensuousness,  even  after  the  recent 
defeat  of  Sadowa.  ...  A  stockily  built  figure,  carrying  an  imperious  head  on 
broad  peasant's  shoulders;  a  profile  whose  aquiline  nose  recalled  a  Roman 
emperor    rather    than    a    provincial    organist    from    the    backwoods    of    Upper 


Wagner  welcoming  Bruckner  in  Bayreuth.  Silhouette  by  Otto  Bohler 


Austria;  clad  in  garments  of  strangely  old-fashioned  cut,  black,  with  short, 
baggy  trousers  of  grotesque  width  (apt  trouser-legs  for  one  contending  with 
organ  pedals);  with  a  broad-brimmed  slouch -hat  (instead  of  the  customary 
topper)  and  with  a  huge  red,  tobacco-stained  handkerchief  flapping  from  one 
of  the  bulging  coat-pockets;  in  his  hand  the  inevitable  snuff-box  (in  place  of 
the  customary  elongated  'Virginia'  cigar);  close-shaven  (save  for  a  ridiculously 
small  suggestion  of  a  moustache  right  under  the  nose)  and  the  hair  closely 
cropped  (instead  of  the  flowing  locks  and  picturesque  beard  worn  by  artists 
and  intellectuals);  the  mighty  profile  with  the  Roman  nose  and  the  deep- 
seated  eyes  expressing  at  once  childish  surprise  and,  as  it  were,  a  permanent 
silent  quest.  .  .  . 

In  the  sparkling  turbulence  of  the  Vienna  of  Johann  Strauss  waltzes  and  deco- 
rative boulevards  built  in  mock-Renaissance  style,  the  appearance,  ill  matched 
with  its  surroundings,  was  but  the  external  side  of  his  character's  stubborn 
conservatism.  Born  of  peasant  stock,  if  not  actually  of  peasants,  he  remained 
rustic  at  heart  and  in  social  behavior.  He  clung  to  the  usages  and  manners  of 
his  youth,  and  never  overcame  the  servility  of  his  early  days.  Yielding  to 
intellectual  pupils  and  fashionable  conductors  in  practical  details,  he  refused  to 
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TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert, 
but  can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  can- 
not come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orches- 
tra, you  help  the  other  members  of  the 
community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for 
resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  hel 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year 
the  Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than 
$9,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tick- 
ets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available  for 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


Milton  Feinberg 


be  deflected  from  the  preordained  groove  of  his  humble  beginnings.  Although 
the  artist  in  him  was  elevated  into  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  later  sym- 
phonies, the  man  continued  to  live,  to  pray,  to  write  letters,  and  to  speak  in 
the  vernacular  as  in  the  far-off  days  of  his  youth.  It  is  possible  that  the  frivolous 
atmosphere  of  the  Vienna  of  Die  Fledermaus  and  The  Gipsy  Baron  stirred  his 
deep-seated  if  inarticulate  powers  of  resistance.  Bruckner  remained  an  unas- 
similable  'original,'  a  slightly  ridiculous  outsider,  considered  almost  a  simpleton 
by  casual  acquaintances. 

In  an  attempt  to  assess  his  character  one  is  struck  at  once  by  its  paradoxical 
nature.  A  sturdy  peasant  body  with  a  healthy  appetite  for  country  fare  and 
good  Pilsen  beer,  a  naive  joy  in  the  simple  pleasures  of  native  dance  and  song, 
an  iron  constitution  able  to  withstand  years  of  poverty,  ill-paid  teaching  jobs 
and  even  the  grim  austerities  of  Sechter's  counterpoint — that  is  one  side  of 
him.  A  delicate,  nervous  sensibility  (visible  in  his  beautiful  hands  with  their 
long  tapering  fingers)  always  threatening  to  disturb  the  balance  of  his  mind;  a 
firmly  rooted  piety  and  love  of  God;  a  sincere,  almost  fanatical  attachment  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  creed  and  ritual;  and  lastly  the  indisputable  fact  of  his 
innumerable  affairs  of  the  heart,  continuing  until  well  past  his  seventieth 
year — that  is  the  other. 

The  paradox  may  perhaps  best  be  explained  in  the  idiom  of  his  younger  fellow 
countryman,  Siegmund  Freud:  his  is  a  case  of  sexual  inferiority  complex,  in 
need  of  powerful  compensatory  satisfactions.  Indeed,  the  peculiarities  of 
Bruckner's  psychology  and  the  entanglements  of  his  emotional  life  can  all  be 
traced  back  to  that  cause. 

Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  Bruckner's  instinctive  craving  for  fatherly 
protection  may  be  easily  observed.  It  was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  powerful 
though  carefully  hidden  agencies  of  his  life.  The  boy  of  thirteen,  bereft  of 
paternal  protection  with  tragic  suddenness,  found  it  first  in  his  cousin,  J.  B. 
Weiss.  But  not  till  he  went  to  Linz  did  he  find  the  supreme  father-figure  and 
protector,  Bishop  Rudigier,  under  whose  stern  benevolence  the  shy  and  diffi- 
dent organist  began  to  unfold  his  wings.  Only  at  the  very  end  of  this  period 
did  the  Bishop  of  Linz,  who  inspired  Bruckner's  composition  and  actively 
supported  his  studies  under  Sechter,  have  to  yield  his  spiritual  influence  to  the 
master  of  Bayreuth  and  to  the  director  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  who  both  suc- 
ceeded in  secularizing  Bruckner's  approach  to  life  and  art,  while  still  satisfying 
his  lifelong  craving  for  powerful  fatherly  guidance.  In  the  end  Bruckner  cut 
himself  loose  from  the  bondage  of  an  unduly  protracted  father-attachment, 
leaving  the  protective  sphere  of  the  Church  and  transplanting  himself  into  the 
metropolitan  soil  of  Vienna.  The  eventual  loss  of  his  two  secular  protector- 
figures,  Wagner  and  Herbeck,  at  last  made  Bruckner  spiritually  independent  at 
the  ripe  age  of  sixty.  But  he  often  felt  lost  in  the  hostile  wilderness  of  the 
capital,  and  the  craving  for  fatherly  protection  never  left  him  completely. 

Bruckner  was  far  from  being  the  deliberate  celibatarian  some  of  his  more 
mawkish  biographers  have  tried  to  make  of  him.  If  he  had  remained  chaste 
throughout  life,  of  which  we  have  no  proof  whatever,  then  continence  would 
have  been  forced  on  him  by  a  certain  insufficiency  in  his  relations  with  women 
rather  than  by  religious  vows.  My  own  conviction  is  that  celibacy  was  the 
outcome  of  his  disappointments  with  the  fair  sex,  not  of  a  moral  principle.  That 
he  was  throughout  his  life  strongly  attracted  by  women  and  harboured  a 
deep  desire  for  the  sexual  consummation  of  love  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
opinions  and  reports  of  his  pupils  and  friends,  but  by  the  events  of  his  life.  He 
fell  continuously  in  and  out  of  love,  the  objects  of  his  infatuation  being  in- 
variably young  girls  under  twenty.  It  was  in  the  first  place  physical  attraction 
that  prompted  him  to  press  his  suit,  and  induced  a  man  well  past  fifty  to  attend 
all  the  customary  dance  entertainments  of  Vienna,  dancing  innumerable  pol- 
kas, waltzes  and  quadrilles  with  young  ladies  in  and  out  of  fancy  dress. 

In  his  diary  two  antithetical  forces  in  him  can  be  seen  in  head-on  clash.  The 
same  diaries  in  which  he  conscientiously  lists  how  many  quadrilles  he  has 
danced  with  a  certain  young  lady  at  the  annual  Concordiaball,  contain  strange 
abbreviations  of  repeated  A's  and  V's,  often  heavily  underscored,  standing  for 
the  daily  number  of  'Ave  Maria's'  and  'Pater  nosters'  {Vater  unser)  he  had 
prayed.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  psychological  link  between  his  unsuccessful 
love  affairs  and  the  strangely  fanatical  side  of  his  religious  worship. 

That  Bruckner  was  singularly  unsuccessful  with  women  is  a  well-known  fact.  A 
spate  of  clumsy  letters  exists  with  pathetic  suggestions  of  marriage.  He  seems 
to  have  been  unattractive  to  the  fair  sex,  especially  to  pretty  young  girls  who 
could  not  take  seriously  this  prematurely  old-looking  man  of  indeterminate 
age  whose   methods  of  courtship  aroused  their   mirth   or  their   rage.   Yet   he 
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never  learnt,  and  his  entanglements  became  an  ever-recurrent  part  of  his  life 
and  an  object  of  good-natured  raillery  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  Late  in  life, 
when  he  was  nearly  seventy,  he  fell  into  the  trap  of  a  wily  chambermaid  at  a 
Berlin  hotel  who  succeeded  in  extorting  a  promise  of  marriage  from  him,  and 
to  whom  he  actually  became  engaged  for  an  afternoon.  He  had  to  be  ex- 
tricated from  her  clutches  by  Siegfried  Ochs,  who  manfully  undertook  the 
distasteful  task  of  buying  off  the  would-be   bride  with   a  considerable  sum. 
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In  this  way  Bruckner  kept  an  account  of  his  daily  prayers.  The  abbreviation  A 
=  Ave  Maria,  C  =  Credo,  S  =  Salve  Regina,  V  =  Lord's  Prayer  (Vaterunser,), 
and  the  symbol  ^  signifies  the  rosary.  By  the  underlinings  Bruckner  kept  a 
record  of  the  number  of  times  he  said  each  prayer. 


Bruckner's  undaunted  hope  of  marriage  during  lifelong  years  of  bachelorhood 
curiously  resembles  the  case  of  his  great  adversary  Brahms,  who  also  remained 
unmarried  and  yet  so  strangely  expectant  of  late  matrimonial  bliss  up  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  The  cry  for  human  companionship,  the  pain  of  isolation  and 
solitude,  resound  through  all  the  length  of  Bruckner's  correspondence.  Not  yet 
thirty,  he  writes  from  St  Florian  to  a  friend:  '.  .  .  I  sit  always  poor  and  forsaken 
and  deeply  melancholy  in  my  little  room.  .  .  .' 


Short  Term 
Furnished  Apartments 
In  finer  parts  of 
Back  Bay&BeaconHil  I 


723-3664 


HOME  AWAY 


66Mt.Vernon  st.  Boston 
Mass.    02108 
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The  unsuccessful  struggle  for  a  loving  mate,  the  thwarted  attempts  to  obtain 
emotional  satisfaction,  are  coupled  with  a  striving  for  perfection  in  his  art  and 
for  recognition  as  a  musician.  Yet  that  striving  for  artistic  perfection  only  led  to 
a  deeper  insight  into  musical  matters,  and  thus  to  a  self-dissatisfaction  that 
drove  him  to  seek  training  in  the  skill  of  counterpoint.  What  it  never  led  to 
was  a  broadening  of  his  mental  horizon.  Intellectually  Bruckner  remained  the 
little  assistant  teacher  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  never  acquiring  new  points 
of  view,  never  developing  an  interest  in  anything  beyond  the  spheres  of  music 
and  religion.  He  was  unaffected  to  the  last  by  literature,  poetry,  philosophy, 
science  and  politics.  The  galaxy  of  Vienna's  theatres  held  no  lure  for  him,  nor 
did  the  bookshops  and  well-stocked  libraries  of  the  metropolis.  The  narrow 
circle  of  his  interest  was  drawn  pitifully  tight.  In  the  place  of  intellectual 
penetration  into  other  spheres  of  human  interest  or  artistic  hobbies  Bruckner 
pursued  certain  manias,  recurring  cyclically  and  indicative  of  the  great  nervous 
strain  under  which  he  intermittently  laboured.  He  had  several  serious  nervous 
breakdowns,  two  of  which  at  least  (the  collapse  of  1867  and  his  mental  condi- 
tion during  the  last  two  year  of  his  life)  brought  him  in  tidal  waves  near  the 
brink  of  insanity.  Minor  periodic  recurrences  may  also  be  traced  in  between, 
the  worst  of  them  perhaps  occurring  in  the  years  1887-9  under  the  impact  of 
the  shock  caused  by  Hermann  Levi's  refusal  to  accept  the  original  draft  of 
Symphony  VIII  for  performance. 


Bruckner's  symptoms  in  each  of  these  cases  were  similar.  They  might  be  di- 
vided into  a  harmless  and  a  clearly  pathological  phase.  In  the  first  group  may 
be  classed  the  fascination  exercised  by  H.  von  Payer  and  his  polar  expedition 
as  well  as  by  the  fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico.  Bruckner  was  avid 
for  any  information  he  could  obtain  on  these  two  famous  Austrians,  and  he 
became  a  voracious  reader  of  books  on  polar  expeditions  and  on  Mexico's 
troubled  history.  The  pathological  side  is  represented  by  his  unhealthy  interest 
in  corpses  and  by  his  obsessional  urge  to  count  windows,  weathercocks, 
church  crosses,  dots,  buttons  and  ornamental  figures.  How  closely  both  these 
groups  of  obsessions  were  interlinked  is  probed  by  a  letter  written  shortly  after 
his  breakdown  of  1867  and  referring  to  his  'pet,'  the  recently  executed  Emper- 
or of  Mexico,  whose  body  had  just  been  brought  back  to  Austria: 


'.  .  .  Even  during  my  illness  this  was  the  only  thing  that  was  dear  to  my  heart:  it 
was  Mexico,  Maximilian.  I'd  give  anything  in  the  world  to  see  the  body  of 
Maximilian.  Be  so  kind,  dear  Weinwurm,*  as  to  dispatch  a  completely 
trustworthy  person  into  the  imperial  palace;  perhaps  best  inquire  at  the  office 
of  the  Imperial  Chamberlain,  if  the  body  of  Maximilian  is  likely  to  be  on  view 
(i.e.  open  in  a  coffin  or  visible  in  a  glass  frame),  or  if  only  the  closed  coffin  will 
be  visible.  Please,  inform  me  kindly  by  telegram,  so  that  I  may  not  come  too 
late.  .  .  .' 


Bruckner's  veneration  for  Beethoven  led  to  a  similar  excess  when  he  insisted 
on  witnessing  the  exhumation  of  Beethoven's  remains  (to  be  transferred  to 
another  grave)  and  when  he  inspected  them  so  closely  that  he  lost  a  glass  out 
of  his  pince-nez  in  that  act  of  morbid  curiosity. 


The  mania  of  counting  inanimate  objects  was  really  a  mania  of  repetition,  i.e.  a 
musical  obsession,  comparable  to  Schumann's  obsession  with  certain  rhythmic 
patterns.  This  repetition-mania,  which  finds  its  creative  reflex  in  Bruckner's 
predilection  for  a  frenzied  repetition  of  short  motives  (e.g.  the  five-note  mo- 
tive propelling  the  scherzo  of  Symphony  VIM),  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  worship.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Bruckner's 
diaries,  keeping  a  day-to-day  account  of  the  nature  and  number  of  his  prayers. 
A  friend  relates  how  Bruckner,  praying  with  him  at  the  open  bier  of  his  late 
friend  Traumihler,  the  regens  chori  of  St  Florian,  repeated  the  words  'Thy  will 
be  done'  nine  times  and  how  he  recited  in  a  loud  voice  the  prayer  'Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven'  five  times  in  succession.  In  moments  of  a  more  than 
usually  troubled  mental  and  spiritual  condition  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  years 
1887-9)  the  obsession  with  repetition  and  focusing  morbid  attention  on  the 
number  and  character  of  inanimate  ornamental  objects  refused  to  be  canalized 
into  the  purely  musical  or  religious  sphere  alone.  It  began  to  inundate  his 
everyday  life,  threatening  his  reason,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
typical  letter  of  12th  August  1889  to  his  later  biographer,  A.  Gollerich: 


*Rudolf  Weinwurm   (1835-1911),  an   intimate  friend  of  Bruckner's  and  a   dis- 
tinguished musical  educationalist  and  choral  conductor. 
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'Excuse  me,  one  more  request:  I'd  so  very  much  like  to  know  the  material 
from  which  the  two  pointed  finials  above  the  cupola  of  the  two  municipal 
towers  .  .  .  are  made.  Next  to  the  cupola  is  (a)  the  pommel:  then  (b)  the 
weathercock  with  ornament,  isn't  it?  then  .  .  .  (c)  a  cross??  and  a  lightning 
conductor,  or  what  else?  Is  there  a  cross? 


'What  is  on  the  tower  of  the  Catholic  church? 
without  a  cross? 


believe  only  a  weathercock 


'Many  apologies,  and  many  thanks  in  advance.  Please,  write  it  all  down;  in  the 
autumn  I  shall  ask  for  clarification.  .  .  .' 

The  mania  for  counting  and  adding  up  figures  is  probably  co-responsible  with 
Bruckner's  lifelong  habit  of  counting  through  every  composition,  numbering 
each  bar  and  even  indicating  the  general  harmonic  trend  after  each  stave 
through  so-called  'directs'  at  the  turn  of  each  page.  Bruckner's  pedantic  insist- 
ence on  counting  every  bar  may  also  be  responsible  for  his  clinging  to  the 
rigours  of  4+4-bar  periods  and  for  his  partiality  for  rather  stiff  regularities  of 
periodization — a  tendency  that  brought  him  sometimes  dangerously  near  to 
rhythmic  monotony  and  to  a  structural  four-squareness  comparing  unfa- 
vourably with  the  rhythmic  flexibility  of  the  Viennese  classics. 

That  adding  up  figures,  maniacal  repetition  in  every  department  of  life  and  a 
morbid  interest  in  inanimate  objects  may  have  played  a  kind  of  compensatory 
part  in  Bruckner's  emotional  life  in  which  the  spheres  of  sexual  satisfaction  and 
of  intellectual  pursuit  (outside  the  sphere  of  musical  creation)  remained  sev- 
erely undernourished,  is  also  borne  out  by  his  strange  craving  for  exam- 
inations. He  passed  no  less  than  nine  major  ones,  insisting  on  written  testi- 
monials in  each  case,  and  celebrating  every  one  as  a  major  event.  The  urge  for 
repetition  was  equally  strong  in  the  case  of  his  evident  craving  for  self-asser- 
tion and  self-confirmation,  obviously  being  under  constant  threat  from  the 
permanent  undercurrent  of  his  lifelong  inferiority  complex.  Taking  all  this  into 
account,  one  is  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  times  Bruckner's 
reason  must  have  been  threatened  as  much  as  Schumann's  or  Wolf's.  What 
saved  him  was  his  emotional  attachment  to  the  Church  and  his  music,  which 
enabled  him  after  1863  to  objectify  his  obsessions  and  internal  conflicts  in 
creations  of  overpowering  eloquence. 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  who  makes  his  Bos- 
ton Symphony  debut  at  these  perform- 
ances, was  born  in  Merseburg,  Germany 
in  1926,  and  studied  piano,  violin  and 
composition  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
In  1948  he  became  concertmaster  at  the 
Municipal  Theater  in  Halle/Saale,  later 
becoming  conductor  there.  From  1954  to 
1958  he  was  conductor  at  the  theater  in 
Karl-Marx-Stadt.  In  1958  he  became  Music 
Director  at  the  Dresden  Opera,  and  in 
1962  director  of  the  State  Orchestra  and 
theater  in  Schwerin.  During  his  residence  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Mr  Tennstedt  was  guest  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  Or- 
chestra in  Leipzig,  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden  State  Or- 
chestra, the  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Berlin,  the  Philharmonic  in 
Bruno  and  the  Comic  Opera  in  Berlin.  Since  his  flight  to  Western 
Germany  in  1971,  he  has  been  guest  conductor  of  the  State  Operas  of 
Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Munich,  as  well  as  of  the  Philharmonic  State 
Orchestra  of  Hamburg  and  the  Bamburg  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Half  the  beauty 

of  Wellesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
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Open  weekdays  from  1 1-5, 
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You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  IVz  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  a  five- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18,70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 
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heard  our 

107  sound  reasons 

to  be  proud. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  only 

one  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with 

Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa. 

In  all  the  world  there  is 

only  one  advertising  agency  that  has 

the  BSO  as  its  client. 

That's  us. 

There  are  as  many  reasons 

for  us  to  be  proud 

as  there  are  members 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Now  that  you've  heard  the  107  sound 

reasons,  don't  you  agree? 


Provandie 

Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc. 

Advertising 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  GALA 

On  December  31  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Colin  Davis  will 
present  a  New  Year's  Eve  Gala,  an  event  that  will  offer  Bostonians  a 
new  and  unique  way  to  see  the  old  year  out,  the  new  year  in.  Bever- 
ages and  light  refreshments  will  be  available  and,  as  at  Pops,  the 
regular  rows  of  seats  on  the  main  floor  will  be  replaced  by  tables.  For 
the  first  time  partrons  will  be  able  to  listen  to  the  full  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  while  sipping  bubbly  or  punch  or  another  of  the 
many  items  featured  on  the  menu.  The  musical  menu  and  the  gala 
atmosphere  will  be  patterned  after  those  of  London's  famous  'Last 
Night  at  the  Proms',  the  annual  Albert  Hall  event  with  which  Colin 
Davis  was  long  associated. 

Symphony  Hall's  doors  will  open  at  8  pm  when  the  Cabot-Cahners 
and  Hatch  Rooms  will  provide  musical  entertainment  of  a  popular 
nature,  and  at  9.30  Maestro  Davis  will  be  on  stage  to  rehearse  the 
audience  in  its  part  of  the  festivities.  The  main  concert,  which  will 
begin  at  10  and  end  at  12.15,  will  feature  mezzo-soprano  Josephine 
Veasey  and  a  baritone  soloist  who  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
Tickets,  which  are  expected  to  sell  rapidly,  are  now  available  at  the 
box  office. 
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DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recording 

Deutsche  Grammophon  has  recently  announced  the  release  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  recording  of  Berlioz's  The  Damnation 
of  Faust  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  as  soloists,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festi- 
val Chorus.  The  Damnation  (DGG  2709  048),  a  three-record  set,  was 
recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Symphony  Hall  last  fall,  and  continues  a 
series  of  Berlioz  recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony 
(DGG  2530  358). 


HOLIDAY  SPECIALS 


During  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays,  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  the  Boston  Pops  will  appear  nationwide  on  two  exciting  television 
broadcasts  over  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  (Channel  2  in  Boston). 
On  Christmas  Eve  at  8.30  pm  'A  Pops  Christmas  Party'  will  be  shown. 
Produced  by  William  Cosel  and  WGBH-TV,  the  show  features  Santa 
Claus  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  joining  Arthur  Fiedler  and 
the  Boston  Pops  for  an  hour  of  Christmas  joy  and  music. 

On  Christmas  night— at  9.00— Leonard  Bernstein  conducts  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  a  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  5.  Filmed 
at  Tanglewood  this  past  summer,  the  show  was  produced  by  Humph- 
rey Burton  and  Amberson  Productions  of  New  York. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  10  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  January  23  1975  at  8.30 

PETER  MAAG     conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


+  *DEBUSSY 


MOZART 


SCHUBERT 


Iberia  from  'Images' 


Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A     'Turkish' 


*Symphony  No.  9  in  C     D.  944     'The  Great' 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  January  3  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  4  1975  at  830 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 
JOSEPHINE  VEASEY     mezzo-soprano 


BERLIOZ 


ELGAR 


SIBELIUS 


'Waverly'  Overture     op.  2b 
La  Mort  de  Cleopatre 

Serenade  for  Strings  in  E  minor    op.  20 

Symphony  No.  7  in  C    op.  105 


The  Concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.45, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.15 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

tDEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Parents' 

and  Children's 

Services 

of  the  Children's  Mission 

125  years  of  innovative 

social  services  to  families  in 

Metropolitan  Boston 


*** 


1849-1974 

Donors  to  the 
125th  Anniversary  Fund 

are  invited  to  visit  at 

329  Longwood  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

232-7950 


Affiliated  with 
The  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


DEBUSSY 

Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin   &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello   &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  2  for  Flute, 
Viola  &  Harp 

DG/2530  049 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

CARTER     Sonata  for  Flute, 
Oboe,  Cello   &  Harpsichord 

IVES     Largo  for  Violin, 
Clarinet   &  Piano 

PORTER    Quintet  for  Oboe, 
Two  Violins,  Viola   & 
Cello 

DG/2530  104 

DVORAK 

String  Quintet  in  G 
op.  77 

DG/2530  214 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON 


AND 


LMB//D 


HOLIDAY  SHOPPING  is  never  too  hurried 
in  Moore  County,  Tennessee.  Generally,  our 
citizens  get  a  lot  of  it  done  with  a  visit  to  the 
Lynchburg  Hardware  and  General  Store. 
We  hope  your  holiday 
preparations  are  equally  free 
of  haste.  And  that  you 
find  goodly  time  to  savor 
the  season  with  your 
family  and  close  friends. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 
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ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


As  the  third  in  a  series  of  exhibits  this  season  provided  by  Boston  area 
galleries,  IMPRESSIONS  WORKSHOP  salutes  nine  talented  young  Ameri- 
cans— artists  S.  Tucker  Cooke,  Marsha  Feigin,  George  Gabin,  Laura 
Grosch,  Herb  Jackson;  printers  Paul  Maguire,  Robert  Townsend,  Tom 
Tracey;  and  artist-printer  Lisa  Mackie.  The  exhibit  consists  of  recent 
lithographs  and  etchings  produced  at  Impressions  Workshop  (27-29 
Stanhope  Street,  Boston).  All  work  displayed  in  the  exhibit  is  for  sale. 
Inquiries  regarding  the  art  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Workshop. 


Lithograph  by  Paul  Maguire  apres  Goya,  being  pulled  from  stone  (commissioned 
by  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  for  the  1974  Goya  exhibit). 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


There's  a  certain  mystery 
attached  to  the  very  finest  furs. 

They  magnify  your  presence 
like  nothing  else  you  can  wear. 

In  Boston,  the  very  finest  furs 
are  at  Ludwig. 


Finer  furs 


^]D.LUDWIgV 

Contemporary  furs  and  leathers. 


Newbury  St.  Eighteen.  Boston. 


QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedf  rames,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 
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Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 
Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 
Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 
Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Sol  Azteca     914A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 

obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may   be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898,  —  Chapter  3, 
relating  to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person 
to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low 
head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, 
may  be  worn. 

Attest:  ).M.  Calvin,  City  Clerk 


Present  day  fashions  don't  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  programs,  where  they  once 
appeared  regularly.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  would  benefit  from  being  reminded  of  the  con- 
venience of  people  sitting  behind  them.  Coughs  and  rustling  of  pro- 
grams, of  course,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits  these  sounds  with 
almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical  sounds.  A  handkerchief  can 
help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a  cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we 
earnestly  wish  you  to  read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care. 
Patrons  are  urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these 
matters. 
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fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maftre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


vto  f«S 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


vQtaftan-u^meftican  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

HAM      —     10  PM 

10  II    BOSWORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


The  very       m 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1:00  P.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

Zacdawtt 

BAR       W 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston's  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9P.M.-2A.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

TOSfe 

IENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


^ 


c\Pvn(oN 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charleys 

Saloon* 


^ 


Luncheon   1 1  30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3.30  P.M. —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING -LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON / 266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


TopofmeHub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMAROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music         York  College  of  the 
Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


SCHOOL  OF  STRINGED  KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

PIANOFORTE     HARPSICHORD     CLAVICHORD 

REGULATING,  TUNING,  MAINTENANCE, 

RESTORATIONS. 

HOME  SERVICE  CALLS  ACCEPTED 

DIRECTOR:  WILLIAM  E.  GARLICK 

TEL.  (617-}  227-2357 

A  DEPT.  OF  THE  N.  BENNET  ST.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boy Iston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mai  I  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (617)965-2700 


i  assachusetts    ■¥■  usic 

Educators     A,  ssociation 


aking    iwiusic 
E  veryone's     J%  rt 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving    Boston   and   suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Services 
449-3590 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 


Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse. 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE    BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


• 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM    . 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refresh- 
ments one  hour  before  the  start  of  each  concert, 
and  remains  open  until  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  concert's  end. 


Savfltf^ 


Savifl*8 


platf 


Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Sailings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 


y 


(Earr  nigra  f  nr  tfjeMarertung 


Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 
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The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hif  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 

because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 


M  ■ 
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870  Comm  Awe  (across  B.U.)  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Prul  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Awe  (MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framingham 

Route  1.  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Walt  ham  /  52  Teed  Oriwe.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1989  Post  Road,  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension,  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Dower 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 


And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon, 


'',.N"*1 
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Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 


H 
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Fbrthenext2years 
wefll  show  you  the  past  200. 


Museum  Highlights,  1975-1976: 

FRONTIER  AMERICA, 
January  24  -  March  12, 1975 

PAUL  REVERE'S  BOSTON 
April  18  -  October  12, 1975 

THOSE  VALIANT  UPSTARTS 
June  4  -  September  28, 1975 

COPLEY,  STUART,  WEST 
July  22  -  October  17, 1976 

NEW  ENGLAND  PROVINCIAL  PAINTERS 
July  22  -  October  17, 1976 

BOSTON  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited 

edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


yAc  trousseau  S7oi/sr  of/jostbn 

For  The  Party  Season 

You  will  enjoy  one  of  our  hostess  gowns 
for  entertaining  at  home  ...  A  profusion 
of  colorful  flowers  for  a  dramatic  effect! 

1.  The  Kaftan  .  .  .  utterly  fasci- 
nating in  this  easy-flowing  acrylic  gown 
with  its  contrasting  embroidery  at  the 
neck.  Backgrounds  of  Fuschia,  Gold,  or 
Green.  Sizes  8  -  16.  $159.50. 

2.  The  A-Line  ...  a  gentle  flow 
to  the  ankles  with  a  flattering  "V" 
shaped  neckline  .  .  .  Set-in  sleeves  .  .  . 
Striped  ribbon  traces  the  new  silhouette 
.  .  .  Backgrounds  of  Fuschia,  Gold,  or 
Green.  Sizes  8  -  16.  $159.50. 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Needlepoint  Committee  of  the  Friends,  headed  by  Mrs  G.  Lincoln 
Dow  and  Mrs  John  T.  G.  Nichols,  continues  to  present  the  Symphony 
audiences  with  delightful  ideas  and  designs.  Christmas  is  coming,  and 
the  needlepoint  kits  make  welcome  gifts.  If  it  is  too  late  this  year  to 
produce  a  finished  article  for  the  holiday  season,  there  are  always 
birthdays  and  anniversaries  to  remember. 


A  particularly  enchanting  new  design,  a  Symphony  cherub,  beautifully 
executed  by  the  Women's  Education  &  Industrial  Union,  is  pictured 
below.  The  various  canvases  with  price  list  will  be  on  permanent 
display  in  the  Friends  Office,  and  will  be  displayed  at  all  Stage  Door 
Lectures  and  other  Symphony  functions.  The  prices  are  reasonable 
and  each  kit  sold  means  more  dollars  for  the  BSO! 


■■ 


June  Dickinson 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 


241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program    •    Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  Incase 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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SYMPHONY'S 

NEW  YEARS  EVE  GALA 

LAST  NIGHT  AT  THE  PREJMS  E0MEST0  S  YMPH0NY  HALL 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
COLIN  DAVIS  conductor 

JOSEPHINE  VEASEY  mezzo-soprano  CLYDE  WALKER  baritone 

'Hail  to  the  Queen'  from,  The  Trojans Berlioz 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  op.  90  'Italian' Mendelssohn 

Excerpts  from,  'La  damnation  de  Faust' Berlioz 

Menuet  des  Follets 
D'amour  I'ardente  f lamme' 
Marche  Hongroise 

Pomp  and  Circumstance,  March  No.  1  in  D Elgar 

(Land  of  Hope  and  Glory) 

Variations  on  'America' Ives        ^ 

Fantasia  on  'Greensleeves' Vaughan  Williams     Jk*y 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic Steffe 

Rule  Britannia arr.  Sargent 


THE  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  MENU 


NUTS  &  CHEESES 

Mixed  Nuts  with  Peanuts 75 

Wispride  Cheddar  Cheese  Spread  85 

Boursin  with  Garlic  &  Herbs 1.25 

(All  cheeses  are  served  with  crackers) 


SANDWICHES 

Baked  Country  Ham  1.50 

Country  Ham  &  Swiss  Cheese 1.75 

Breast  of  Turkey 1.75 

Swiss  Cheese  1.00 

(Sandwiches  served  on  Rye  or  White  Bread) 


DRINKS 

Lemonade,  Glass  50 

Lemonade,  Pitcher  2.50 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  7  oz 35 

Coca-Cola    35 

Hot  Coffee,  Individual  Pot  35 


» 


CHAMPAGNES  & 
SPARKLING  WINES 


THE  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  BEER  &  WINE  LIST 


Bot.     Bot. 


5  Great  Western  Extra 

Dry  Champagne  8.00     5.00 

6  *Gancia  Asti  Spumante 9.00 

7  Great  Western 

Sparkling  Burgundy 8.00     5.00 

WHITE  WINES 

10  *Sichel  Liebfraumilch 

Superior,  Blue  Nun  6.50     4.00 

19  *Langenbach  Liebfraumilch 

Guilden  Krone 5.50     3.50 


RED  WINES 


1/2 

Bot.     Bot. 


20  *Bolla  Valpolicella  5.50     3.50 

24  *Beaujolais 

(A.  Lichine)  5.50     3.50 


ROSE 

26  *Rosed'Anjou 
(A.  Lichine) 


WINE  PUNCH 

Claret  Wine  Punch 


5.00     3.00 


Pitcher  Glass 

3.00      1.00 


Budweiser  Beer  1.00 

Heineken's  Beer  (Holland)  1.25 


Imported 


Please  order  by  number  and  indicate  whether  you  wish  a  bottle  or  Vz  bottle 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  GALA  ushers  in  1975  in  a  setting  that  recreates  the  festive  atmosphere  of  one  of  the 
most  cherished  of  British  musical  institutions,  one  with  which  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Orchestra,  is  intimately  associated.  LAST  NIGHT  AT  THE  PROMS,  after  which  tonight's  GALA  is  patterned, 
is  the  final  event  of  the  Henry  Wood  Promenade  Concerts,  which  take  place  in  London's  Royal  Albert  Hall 
from  late  July  to  mid-September.  Established  in  1895,  this  famous  series  is  noted  for  the  variety  and  quality 
of  its  offerings,  which  range  from  pre-classical  to  contemporary,  from  the  deeply  serious  to  the  frankly 
sentimental.  It  is  noted  too  for  the  quality  of  its  performers,  which  include  a  number  of  celebrated  orches- 
tras and  choruses  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  well  known  soloists  and  conductors. 

In  the  days  of  Sir  Henry  Wood,  founder  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  conductor  of  the  Proms,  there  was  but 
little  audience  participation.  After  World  War  II,  when  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  became  chief  conductor,  LAST 
NIGHT  AT  THE  PROMS  took  on  a  different  character,  one  that  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
The  tradition  initiated  by  Sir  Malcolm  consists  of  a  first  half  devoted  to  serious  music  and  a  second  half 
during  which  the  'lid  comes  off.'  An  invariable  part  of  the  tradition  is  the  performance  of  Sir  Henry's  own 
'Fantasia  on  British  Sea  Songs,'  whose  concluding  hornpipe  is  accompanied  by  the  clapping  hands  and 
stamping  feet  of  the  audience  —  some  7,000  people  whose  ticket  applications  were  chosen  by  lot.  The 
atmosphere  is  festive  —  banners,  streamers  and  paper  hats  abound  —  and  the  occasion  also  becomes  an 
outlet  for  nationalistic  pride  when  the  audience  joins  in  the  singing  of  'Rule  Britannia,'  often  described 
as  Britain's  second  national  anthem,  and  'Land  of  Hope  and  Glory.'  The  latter,  sung  to  the  tune  of  the 
most  famous  of  Elgar's  'Pomp  and  Circumstance'  marches,  was  quietly  dropped  from  the  program  a  few 
seasons  ago,  but  a  public  outcry  quickly  brought  about  its  restoration. 

Before  Sir  Malcolm's  death  in  1968,  he  passed  along  guardianship  of  this  ritual  into  the  hands  of  Colin  Davis, 
who  tonight  in  Symphony  Hall  recreates  the  atmosphere  of  this  famous  event  and  adds  to  it  an  American 
flavor,  that  of  William  Schuman's  orchestration  of  Ives's  'Variations  on  America'  and  a  stirring  arrange- 
ment of  the  'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic'  Mr  Davis  has  retained  two  favorites  of  his  compatriots  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  audience  is  invited  to  participate  lustily  in  the  performance  of  'Land  of  Hope  and 
Glory'  and  'Rule  Britannia.' 


COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Musical  Director  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.  He  divides  his  time  in  England  among  Covent  Garden,  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  (where  he  was  recently  appointed  Principal  Guest  Conductor)  and  guest  appearances  with  the  B.B.C. 
Colin  Davis  records  exclusively  for  Phonogram. 

JOSEPHINE  VEASEY  is  a  leading  mezzo-soprano  with  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  She  made  her  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  April  1969  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting,  and  has  appeared  with  a  number  of  American 
orchestras.  In  1970  Miss  Veasey  was  made  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

CLYDE  WALKER,  baritone,  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  Brechemin  Graduate  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
He  has  performed  with  a  number  of  noted  opera  companies,  among  them  the  St  Paul  Opera,  the  Santa  Fe  Spring 
Opera  and  the  New  York  City  Opera. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  extend  special  thanks  to  pianist,  Myron  Romanul;  guitarist,  Fred  Hoffman; 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor;  and  Berj  Zamkochian,  organ. 


The  decorations  for  this  New  Year's  Gala  have  been  provided  through  the  kindness  of  Bloomingdale's  of  Chestnut 
Hill.  Their  designer  is  Gary  McKinstry.  Gratitude  goes  to  them  for  adding  so  visibly  to  the  festivities. 


We  specialize  in  futures. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 

SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 


ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAULC.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  J R 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
January 
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Is  Your  Sportswear  Up  To  Par? 

There's  never  the  slightest  doubt  when 
you're  wearing  beautiful  golf  and  sport 
clothes  designed  by  David  Smith.  Easy 
coordinates  to  take  South  with  you  now, 
to  enjoy  next  spring  and  summer.  Printed 
polyester  pantskirt,  $30  Print  trimmed, 
sleeveless  shirt,  $2  0  Matching  acrylic 
cardigan,  $24    Sportswear 


/IA  ui. 


fas  :M 
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Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Ncrthshore,  Bu rlington,  Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL].  DALY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.  IVES 


MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 
JOHN  McLENNAN 
COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 
MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 
MRS  ELTING  MORISON 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
DAVID  MUGAR 
DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 
RICHARD  A.  SMITH 
MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY    HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


%u  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 
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All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . . .  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 
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A%¥    BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E?  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wdls  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Offers  You  The  Greatest  Values  And  Best  Selections  In 
Home  Furnishings  For  Style  And  Craftsmanship. 

Selected  Storewide  Savings  At 


Bedroom 
Dining  Room 
Bedspreads 
Occasional  Pieces 
Accessories 
Bedding 
Oriental  Rugs 
Stereos 
Pianos 


Imports 
Lamps 

Living  Room 
Domestic  Rugs 
Antiques 
Gifts 
Draperies 
T.V. 
Organs 


Convenient  Budget  Terms 

Free  Doorman  Parking 

Boston's  Easiest  Store  to  Shop 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

We've  our  own  exciting  and  colorful  230-page  catalog 
hrimming  with  ideas  for  your  home  decor  for  only 
S3. 51)  (plus  state  sales  taxi.  Send  to:  Paine  Furniture, 
Attn:  AO.  81  Arlington  St..  Boston.  Mass.  02116 
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BOSTON 

:  SYMPHONY  : 

\ORCHESTRA^ 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  its 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  Friends  for  their  interest  and  support.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who 
gave  to  last  year's  annual  appeal  which  ran  from  September  1  1973  to 
August  31  1974.  The  list  does  not  include  gifts  to  capital  funds  nor  to 
the  Musical  Marathon.  All  donors  of  $250  or  more  are  listed  in  their 
category  of  giving. 


BENEFACTOR 

($5,000  and  over) 


Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K  Allen 

Mr  Talcott  M  Banks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Cabot 

Honorable  John  M  Cabot 

Robert  Sterling  Clark  Foundation 

Mrs  William  C  Cox 

Mr  Samuel  C  Endicott 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

Wm  Filene's  Sons  Inc 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

Mrs  Frederic  W  Hilles 

Mabel  Home  Foundation 

John  Hancock 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  Land 
Mr  David  G  Mugar 
New  England 

Merchants  National  Bank 
New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 
Committee  of  the 

Permanent  Charity  Fund 
Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 
Mrs  Priscilla  E  Potter 
Sagamore  Foundation 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A  Taft 
Edwin  S  Webster  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 
4  Anonymous 


GUARANTOR 
($1000  to  $4999) 


Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  R  Alden 

Mrs  Frank  G  Allen 

Mrs  Charles  Almy 

Mr  Ethan  Ayer 

Mrs  Paul  Babson 

Mrs  Talcott  M  Banks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G  Barry 

The  Theodore  H  Barth  Foundation 

Dr  and  Mrs  Leo  L  Beranek 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  W  Bernstein 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  S  Bird 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  P  Birmingham 

Boston  Gas 

The  Boston  Globe 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co 

Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mrs  Henry  G  Byng 

Cabot  Charitable  Trust 

Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs  Thomas  B  Card 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Chapman 

Mrs  Barbara  S  Chase 

Dr  and  Mrs  George  H  A  Clowes 

Mr  and  Mrs  Abram  T  Collier 

Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 

Mr  and  Mrs  Nelson  J  Darling 

Mr  and  Mrs  Horace  E  Davenport 

The  Eastern  Associated  Foundation 

Mrs  John  Morse  Elliott 

Miss  Sandra  Ferry 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  F  Gamble 

Mrs  James  L  Gamble 


Bravo! 

Exprinter  and 

Holland  America  Cruises 

present  another 

Music  Festival  at  Sea 

Opus  VI 

aboard  the 
Luxury  Cruise  Ship 

Rotterdam 

May31-June7,  1975 
to  Nassau  and  Bermuda 

from  New  York 
7  days  $490.  to  $820.* 


FEATURING: 

Gina  Bachauer,  pianist 
Rudolph  Firkusny,  pianist 
Jerome  Lowenthal,  pianisi 

Jan  Peerce,  Tenor 
Ruggerio  Ricci, violinist 
Eleanor  Steber,  soprano 
Charles  Treger,  violinist 
Tokyo  Quartet 
Christine  Walevska,  ceiiist 
Boris  Goldovsky,  lecturer 
Robert  Sherman,  lecturer 


A  glorious  week  of  beautiful 

music  performed  by  world-famous  artists  .  .  . 

soft  sea  breezes  and  luxury  vacation  living 

aboard  the  world's  Number  One  cruise  liner  . 

with  unhurried  visits  to  friendly, 

lovely  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 


Reservations  are  limited.  For  additional 
information,  please  mail  coupon. 

•Rates  per  person,  based  on  double 
occupancy  and  subject  to  availability. 
The  SS  Rotterdam  is  registered  in  the 
Netherlands  Antilles. 


Send  coupon  to:  OPUS  VI 
Exprinter— Dept.  B 
500  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Tel:  (212)  244-7856 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 
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Who  can  you  trust  when  your 
personal  trust  officer  isn't  here? 


A  personal  trust  at  State 
Street  Bank  is  based  on  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  You  and  your  trust 
officer.  It's  a  practical,  efficient  and 
unique  system. 

Your  personal  trust  officer 
is  responsible  for  both  the  administra- 
tion and  investments  in  your  trust. 
It's  a  case  of  one  person  knowing  your 
goals  and  seeing  that  they're  met 
exactly. 

But  even  our  trust  people 
are  people.  They  go  on  vacation  just 
like  you.  Your  trust  activity  and  our 
personal  service  doesn't,  however. 

When  we  gave  our  personal 
trust  people  the  large  responsibility 
they  have,  we  also  gave  them  a  small 
group  of  other  trust  officers  to  share 
it  with.  It  amounts  to  small  depart- 
ments within  our  major  trust 
department. 


They  share  each  other's 
problems.  They  even  share  corre- 
spondence. Each  knows  pretty  well 
what  the  other  person's  involved 
with. 

So  should  you  call  and  find 
that  your  trust  officer  is  gone,  you 
will  find  someone  who  knows  where 
your  trust  is  going.  And  like  the 
person  you've  come  to  trust,  he'll  be 
a  thoroughly  competent  professional. 

That  kind  of  back-up  makes 
our  trust  service  one-of-a-kind.  You 
should  know  more  about  it.  Call  Pete 
Buchanan  at  (617)  786-3218.  And  if 
he's  away  for  a  bit,  his  back-up  man 
will  have  all  the  answers. 


State  Street  Bank 

We  do  our  homework. 

Personal  Trust  Division 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02101 


Wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation. 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Mrs  Joel  A  Goldthwait 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Dr  Jonas  C  Greenfield 

Mr  Lassor  H  Grosberg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  P  Grossman 

Mrs  N  P  Hallowell  Jr 

Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch  Jr 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gilbert  H  Hood  Jr 
Mrs  Howard  Johnson 
Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  E  Morton  Jennings  Jr 
Mrs  and  Mrs  Louis  I  Kane 
Mr  Wilfred  Kaplan 
Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 
Henry  P  Kendall  Foundation 
Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
Dr  and  Mrs  John  H  Knowles 
Ms  Karen  E  Koehler 
Mrs  C  Jay  Lafferty 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A  Laughlin 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Lawson 
Mrs  Frederick  J  Leviseur 
Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Loomis  Sayles  and  Company  Inc 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H  Lovejoy 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P  Lyman 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Society 
Mrs  Elsa  W  Mason 
Mrs  Sydney  R  Mason 
Merrill  Lynch  Pierce 

Fenner  and  Smith 
Mrs  Arthur  G  Mitton 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  B  Moses  Jr 
Niles  Incorporated 
Mrs  Stephen  Paine  Sr 
Parker  Charitable  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Perkins 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  D  Phippen 
Polaroid  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  B  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  M  Preston 
Prudential  Insurance 

Company  of  America 
Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 
Miss  Harriet  Rantoul 
Raytheon  Company 
A  C  Ratshesky  Foundation 
RKO  General  Inc 
Mr  J  Hampden  Robb 
Mrs  George  R  Rowland 
Mrs  Richard  Saltonstall 
Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr  Alan  Scovell 
Mr  and  Mrs  Campbell  L  Searle 
Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Sonnabend 
Mr  Rudolph  G  Sonneborn 
Mrs  William  B  Snow 
Mrs  Edward  S  Stimpson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Brooks  Stevens  Jr 
Mr  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs  John  Sylvester 
Mrs  Abbott  Payson  Usher 
United  States 

Steel  Foundation  Inc 
Mrs  William  H  Walker 
Mrs  F  Carrington  Weems 
Western  Electric  Fund 


Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Wiese 
Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L  Wilson 
Mr  John  Wilson 
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PATRON 
($500  to  $999) 

Mr  Timothy  Adams 

Miss  Helen  J  Almy 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  B  Ames 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hazen  H  Ayer 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Bird 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  R  Blyth 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Mrs  John  M  Bradley 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  D  Brewer  Jr 

Mrs  George  A  Bushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L  Cahners 

Mrs  Paul  D  Caskey 

Alfred  E  Chase  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  D  Cohen 

In  Memory 

of  Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  M  Creighton 
Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 
Mrs  Lyneham  Crocker 
Miss  Harriot  S  Curtis 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B  Dane  Jr 
Mrs  John  E  Dawson 
Miss  Marion  L  Decrow 
Devonshire  Associates 
Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr  and  Mrs  C  Russell  Eddy 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
Miss  Florence  Fisher 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Miss  Elaine  Foster 
Mrs  Thomas  F  Furness 
Mr  John  Gamble 
Mrs  Isabella  Grandin 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Grandin  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  W  Grant 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E  Gregg 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Hall  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  E  Hansen 
Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Henderson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  K  Holladay 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Jackson 
Mrs  James  Jackson  Jr 
Mrs  Hetty  L  R  Kaffenburgh 
Mr  and  Mrs  Bela  T  Kalman 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  M  P  Kennard 
Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  Kistner 
Mr  Kevin  Larkin 
Mrs  Allen  Latham  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Maurice  Lazarus 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  Liller 
Dr  Frederick  H  Lovejoy  Jr 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Don  Malpass 
Marsh  and  McLennan  Inc 
Helen  and  Leo  Mayer 

Charitable  Trust 
Mrs  Alfred  R  Mclntyre 
Mr  Noah  Medelssohn 
Miss  Helen  C  Moseley 
Dr  Henry  A  Murray 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  C  Newell 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Nyquist 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Davies  Paine 


JAMBALA1& 


FOR  GIVING 


JAMBALAlA 

AND  - 

JAMBALAlA 

FOR  GETTING 


JAMBALATrA 

283  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

(between  Newbury  and 
Commonwealth) 


A  New  Face  for  Boston  is 


The  Face  of  Argentina 

The  unique  skin  care 
method  from  South 
America 

For  both  men  and 
women 


Emma  Kenig  of  Buenos 
Aires  invites  you  to 
meet  her  at  her  Boston 
Salon. 

Enjoy  personalized 
and  scientific  face 
treatment,  diagnosed 
by  this  professional 
skin  care  specialist.  Try 
our  unique  method 
and  special  machines. 

Call  today  for  a  private 
consultation  and 
diagnosis. 

EMMA  liENiq  SAloN 

Thirty  Five  Newbury  Street 
Boston 

247-3038 


Mr  William  A  Parker 

David  R  and  Muriel  K  Pokross 

Foundation 
Mrs  W  Elliott  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  Elvvyn  G  Preston  Jr 
The  Provident  Institution 

for  Savings 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  Re 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P  Robinson  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs  Allen  H  Russell 
Mrs  A  Lloyd  Russell 
Mrs  Francis  P  Sears 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs  Walter  K  Shaw  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  Sinclair 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  L  Slosberg 
Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 
Mr  Richard  Stevens 
Mr  John  H  Stookey 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Stone 
Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Tartakoff 
Mr  William  F  Tempel 
Dr  and  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Thorndike 
Mrs  Alfred  M  Tozzer 
Miss  Alice  Tully 
Mr  Kristen  Wainwright 
Warren  Brothers  Comapny 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  K  Whitney 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  B  Williams  Jr 
Dr  and  Mrs  Morris  Yorshis 
Zayre  Foundation  Inc 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Zildjian 
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SUSTAINING 
($250-$499) 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr  Charles  F  Adams 

Mrs  William  T  Aldrich 

Dr  and  Mrs  Richard  E  Alt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  P  Babson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  H  Baer 

Mrs  Robert  Jenks  Beede 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  Blagden 

Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr  Adrian  Broggini 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  R  Brown 

Mrs  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  D  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Erwin  D  Canham 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Cannon 


Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  C  Child 

Chris  Oil  Company 

Dr  and  Mrs  Edwin  M  Cole 

Mrs  Harrison  F  Condon  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  H  Congleton 

Reverend  and  Mrs  John  Crocker 

Mrs  Marshall  B  Dalton 

Mrs  Richard  E  Danielson 

Mrs  Archer  Davidson 

Mr  Henry  B  Dewey 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr  Patrick  Dooley 

Mrs  George  D  Dutton 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mrs  German  H  H  Emory 

Mr  and  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr  and  Mrs  A  Wentworth  Erickson  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  F  Murray  Forbes  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hugh  K  Foster 

Mrs  Maurice  T  Freeman 

Mr  Randolph  H  Fuller 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  H  Gardiner 

Miss  Ellen  H  Gleason 

Mrs  John  D  Gordon  Jr 

Mrs  James  H  Grew 

Mr  John  Grozier 

Mr  John  A  Hahn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  C  Hankins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Volmer  Heatherington 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  R  Higgins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Waldo  H  Holcombe 

Miss  Emily  C  Hood 

Mr  Alfred  E  Horka 

Dr  Adrian  Houtsma 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Fox  Hovey 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  H  Howie 

Mrs  J  King  Hoyt  Jr 

Mrs  D  T  V  Huntoon 

Dr  and  Mrs  James  H  Jackson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  L  Jaffee 

Mr  Edward  J  Kutlowski 

Mr  Roger  Landay 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  C  Leclair 

Mr  and  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  H  Lyman  Jr 

Mrs  Carlton  R  Mabley  Jr 

Warren  MacPherson  Fund  Inc 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  McAndrew 

Vice  Admiral  and  Mrs  John  D  McCrea 

Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 

Mrs  August  R  Meyer 

Mrs  John  F  G  Miller 

Mrs  James  T  Mountz 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louville  Niles 

Miss  Penelope  B  Noyes 

Mrs  George  A  Ott 


$135 


Everyone  Loves  Beads 

and  we  have  a  wide  and 
varied  selection  of  them. 
Illustrated  is  a  strand 
of  alternating  jade  and 
carved  coral 


LONG'S  JEWELERS 
VISIT  THE  STORE  NEAREST  YOU 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 

Braintree  -  Peabody  -  Burlington  -  Wellesley 

Use  your  Long's  Charga-Plate,  Mastercharge. 

BankAmericard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 

Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES   FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . .. 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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Milton  Feinbert 


YouVe 

heard  our 

107  sound  reasons 

to  be  proud. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  only 

one  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with 

Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa. 

In  all  the  world  there  is 

only  one  advertising  agency  that  has 

the  BSO  as  its  client. 

That's  us. 

There  are  as  many  reasons 

for  us  to  be  proud 

as  there  are  members 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Now  that  you've  heard  the  107  sound 

reasons,  don't  you  agree? 


'  ■  ft, 


Provandie 

Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc. 

Advertising 

I'HF.  Ml.O'I  HOl'SK  •  I  t'WIS  VVHARh  •  BOS  I  ON.  MASS  (>'2II0  -  617  5'2S  220fl 


Mr  and  Mrs  Talcott  Parsons 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  D  Perkins 
Mrs  Daniel  Pierce 
Mrs  Matthias  Plum 
Mrs  Richard  Preston 
Mrs  Curtis  Prout 
Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R  Rabb 
Mrs  James  Radin 
Mr  and  Mrs  Fairfield  E  Raymond 
Mr  and  Mrs  Lindsay  Renouf 
Mrs  Albert  W  Rice 
Miss  Dorothy  Rogers 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  C  Rousseau 
Mr  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 
Mrs  Otis  T  Russell 
Mrs  Richard  Russell 
Sabra  H  Sanders  Charitable  Fund 
Mr  Daniel  Sargent 
Mrs  Ann  Schoppe 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carl  Shapiro 
Mrs  George  C  Shattuck 
Phineas  W  Sprague 
Memorial  Foundation 


Standex  Memorial  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Preston  T  Stephenson 

Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  J  Sylligardos 

Mrs  John  L  Taylor 

Mrs  David  D  Terwilliger 

Mrs  John  E  Thayer 

Mrs  Lucius  E  Thayer 

Mr  and  Mrs  T  W  Thorndike 

Mrs  Ward  Thoron 

Mrs  Eulalie  M  Wagner 

Ms  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mrs  Howland  Walter 

Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 

Mr  John  M  Wells 

Mrs  Barrett  Wendell  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  M  Werly 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  S  West 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  C  Wheeler 

Mr  Alexander  W  Williams 

Miss  Anne  C  Wyman 
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COUGHING 


by  Michael  Steinberg 


Audiences  cough.  I  have  seen  concert  programs  with  a  coughdrop 
attached  to  one  of  its  pages,  courtesy,  I  think,  of  Vicks.  The  Boston 
Symphony  program  book  includes  an  instructive  note  on  the  number 
of  decibels  per  unmuted  cough  compared  to  those  of  an  orchestral 
pianissimo.  It's  hopeless,  though.  Audiences  cough.  They  always  will. 

I  think  it  was  also  Vicks  whose  commercials  used  to  (perhaps  still  do) 
talk  about  something  called  'unproductive  coughing.'  This  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  might  be  called  unmotivated  coughing — medically, 
physically  unmotivated,  that  is.  Some  of  the  coughing  that  blots  out 
Berlioz'  evocation  of  Romeo  alone  or  the  last  page  of  the  Mahler 
Ninth  comes  from  people  with  bona  fide  colds  or  those  who  have 
swallowed  some  piece  of  flying  something.  Most  of  it — by  far  the 
largest  part — comes  from  unrest  and  boredom.  It  belongs  with  whis- 
pering, yawning,  eating,  promiscuous  reading,  concern  with  lipstick 
and  powder,  eyeglass-polishing,  and  the  furling  and  unfurling  of  the 
program  book.  It  means  just  one  thing:  THEY'RE  NOT  LISTENING. 

It  is  interesting  when  an  audience  sends  a  double  message  to  the 
stage.  For  example:  last  March,  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  I  heard  a 
recital  by  Andres  Segovia.  The  place  was,  of  course,  sold  out  and  had 
been  for  weeks.  Segovia  is  an  Institution,  a  Founding  Father,  the  ions 
bonitatis  without  which  the  present  flourishing  of  a  classical  guitar 
tradition  is  unimaginable,  and  his  audience,  genuinely,  with  the  great- 
est respect  and  affection,  responds  to  the  Institution.  The  solid  wall  of 
applause  at  first  entrance,  the  standing  ovations,  the  bravos,  the  de- 
mands for  many  encores,  are  that  response — the  official  response.  The 
non-stop  restlessness  during  the  music,  the  coughing  and  rustling — at 
which  Segovia  constantly  looked  up,  annoyed — were  the  response, 
equally  genuine,  to  his  flaccid,  boring  playing  that  afternoon. 


"Every  cubic  inch 
of  space 
isa  miracle" 

W/LT  WHIT/VKN 
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You  get  the  double  message — wild  enthusiasm  after  the  music  and 
every  sign  of  NOT  LISTENING  during  it— at  the  concerts  of  performers 
so  famous  that,  simply  as  'personalities,'  they  have  begun  to  draw  a 
non-musical  audience.  If  their  public  appearances  are  rare,  it  is  worse. 
Heifetz  and  Horowitz  are  two  at  whose  concerts  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  to  the  music  through  the  noise.  Summer  1972  of- 
fered an  anguishing  experience:  at  Tanglewood,  Bernstein  conducted 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  student  orchestra  in  the  last  two  move- 
ments of  Mahler's  Ninth,  in  memoriam  Goeran  Gentele.  The  place 
was  packed  with  people  come  to  'see'  Bernstein,  fervently  wishing  he 
would  do  something  more  fun  like  the  Capriccio  Italien,  and  with  kid 
campers  whose  elders  had  determined  that  they,  too,  should  'see' 
Bernstein.  They  loved  Bernstein,  of  course  they  did — but  as  for  letting 
you  hear  Mahler,  forget  it.  Conversely,  I  know  performers  whose 
control  of  their  audiences  seems  to  include  the  power  to  stifle  even 
motivated  and  productive  coughing — Pears  and  Britten,  Alfred  Bren- 
del,  Julian  Bream  come  to  mind.  And  I  still  remember  an  epiphany  in 
New  York  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  when  the  Juilliard  Quartet  held  an 
audience  in  stillness  not  just  through  the  Sacred  Song  of  Thanksgiving 
in  Beethoven's  Opus  132,  but  through  the  pause  following  that  long 
Adagio  and  preceding  the  subsequent  march. 

Interestingly  enough,  people  who  write  letters  to  critics  are  apt  to 
respond  with  rage  to  a  critic's  report  that  an  audience  was  restless  and 
noisy  at  a  concert  by  Segovia,  Horowitz,  or  some  other  popular  hero 
('nonsense,  nobody  stirred'  or  'you  can't  have  been  listening  to  the 
music  if  you  were  paying  all  that  attention  to  the  coughing'  or  'don't 
you  know  that  it's  winter  in  New  England?'  are  frequently  encoun- 
tered pitches).  Partly  it  is  that  such  people  perhaps  do  not  know  what 
real  listening  is  all  about,  or  real  concentration:  they  have  never  been 
there.  (Karl  Kraus:  'The  noise  other  people  make  keeps  me  from 
hearing  the  music  of  the  spheres  which  they  don't  hear  either').  But  I 
see  more  and  more  that  such  objections  come  from  people  who 
cannot  deal  with  the  difference  between  reputation  and  reality.  One 
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of  the  letters  to  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Globe  I  most  value  was 
written  about  one  of  my  younger  colleagues  and  some  attacks  on  him, 
and  it  said  'It  takes  courage  as  well  as  good  ears  to  respond  to  a 
performer's  work  rather  than  to  his  reputation.'  Audiences  often  have 
the  good  ears,  but  they  are  inclined  to  lack  courage.  They  don't  want 
to  appear  dolts,  chawbacons,  nyekulturny.  They  don't  want  to  have 
paid  $15  for  a  pair  of  tickets,  plus  a  bit  for  parking,  babysitter  and  so 
forth,  for  something  not  first-rate.  They  have  received  so  many  public 
and  authoritative  certifications  of  the  first-rateness  of  this  or  that  per- 
former, so  that  they  can't  afford  to  listen  to  the  message  of  their  own 
coughing. 

The  listener  who  does  not  know  what  he  thinks  until  he  reads  the 
review  is  unfortunately  no  figment  of  the  imagination  (for  the  critic 
not  to  know  what  he  thinks  until  he  sees  what  he  writes  is  not 
uncommon  either,  but  it  is  quite  another  sort  of  issue — an  interesting 
one,  but  not  to  be  dealt  with  here).  The  listener  does  not  know  what 
he  thinks  partly  because  he  does  not  trust  his  feelings.  Believe  me, 
this  is  not  a  sentimental  Hessian  tract.  Nor  is  it  populist.  Audiences  are 
not  always  right  about  everything.  They  are  lazy  sometimes  and  they 
can  be  had  by  claptrap.  All  in  all,  though,  the  public  knows  more  than 
it  is  aware  of  knowing.  It  confuses  not  understanding  musical  termi- 
nology with  not  understanding  musical  processes:  a  thousand  people 
here  tonight  may  be  unable  to  define  'recapitulation'  or  say  'now' 
when  the  recapitulation  happens,  but  the  gut  response  to  the  com- 
poser's homecoming  is  there  all  right. 

Aware  of  all  the  risks,  who,  that  loves  music  and  cares  ardently  for  its 
continuance  in  health,  would  not  wish  for  spontaneity  of  reaction  in 
an  audience  rather  than  for  the  indoctrinated,  sold  response  of  the 
audience  that  cheers  something  not  truly  enjoyed? 

It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  talk  myself,  a  critic,  out  of  a  job.  Good  talk 
about  music  is  a  fine  thing.  It  informs,  delights,  clarifies,  stimulates.  It 
makes  you  think.  It  can  leave  you  hearing  and  seeing  more  clearly.  It 
needs  no  defense.  Good  criticism  asks  questions.  You  in  turn,  must 
ask  questions  of  it  (and  distrust,  always,  all  out-and-out  salesmanship). 
And  remember  that  music  is  written  by  people  and  for  all  sorts  of 
people,  not  just  for  professionals,  not  just  for  people  who  know  what 
'recapitulation'  means — though  I  would  not  deny  that  the  more  you 
can  put  in,  the  more  you  will  get  out.  I  find  myself  increasingly 
appalled,  often  angered,  always  saddened,  by  the  manifestation  of 
what  David  Lyle*  has  called  'Dependent  Man  (who)  cannot  provide 
the  essentials  of  life  for  himself.  He  is  dependent  upon  others  to 
provide,  to  create  opinion,  to  know  what  must  be  done.  Dependent 
Man,  properly  fed  and  educated  is  Acquiescent  Man  .  .  .  programmed 
for  Conformity.'  That  is  not  the  Ideal  Other**  the  masters  hoped  to 
reach. 


*David   Lyle,  'The   Human   Race   Has  Maybe,  Thirty-Five  Years   Left,' 
Esquire,  September  1967. 

**Stravinsky,  asked  for  whom  he  composed,  replied  'Myself  and  the 
Ideal  Other.' 

Program  note  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
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HECTOR  BERLIOZ 


Overture  to  'Waverley'         Op.  2b 


Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote-Saint-Andre  on  December  11  1803;  he  died  on 
March  8  1869  in  Paris.  The  'Waverley'  Overture  was  composed  during  1827- 
1828  and  first  performed  on  May  26  1828  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  strings. 

The  overtures  to  Waverley  and  Les  Francs-juges  are  Berlioz'  earliest 
purely  orchestral  works.  They  date  from  1827,  when  the  twenty-four 
year  old  composer  was  in  the  throes  of  his  celebrated  (and  totally 
one-sided)  passion  for  Henrietta  Smithson,  a  beautiful  young  English 
actress  whom  he  had  as  yet  beheld  only  across  the  footlights  of  the 
Theatre   de    L'Odeon.   The   two   overtures   and   some   other    recently 


It  was  typical  of  the  Romantic  age,  and  of  Berlioz,  that  he  could 
fall  in  love  with  Harriet  Smithson  knowing  her  only  as  Ophelia. 


completed  works  became  part  of  a  desperate  scheme  to  bring  himself 
to  her  attention.  A  wretchedness  as  thorough  as  that  described  by 
Berlioz  in  page  after  page  of  his  Memoirs  would  have  immobilized 
lesser  mortals,  but  in  him  it  produced  a  resolve  to  give  a  concert 
entirely  of  his  own  music,  a  one-man  show,  so  to  speak,  which  was  at 
that  time  an  unheard  of  thing  in  France.  The  obstacles  were  many,  not 
least  his  virtually  penniless  financial  situation,  but  his  determination 


and  resourcefulness  overcame  everything,  even  the  reluctance  of  the 
dyspeptic  Cherubini,  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  to  grant  him  the 
use  of  that  institution's  concert  hall.  He  was  able  to  secure  an  orches- 
tra through  the  newly  founded  Soc/'ete  des  Concerts  du  Con- 
servatoire, an  organization  whose  purpose  was,  in  part,  to  perform 
new  music.  And  he  ensured  publicity  in  the  Paris  newspapers  by 
means  of  several  shrewdly  written  letters  to  influential  critics. 


ft^Hft^HWiv.'.i.fl 

K&d' 
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The  concert  took  place  on  May  26  1828,  and  it  was  a  brilliant  triumph 
in  all  respects  but  one.  Not  only  did  Miss  Smithson  not  attend,  but 
she  seems  not  even  to  have  known  of  the  event.  A  few  years  later  he 
would  meet  and  marry  the  object  of  his  bizarrely  romantic  fixation, 
and  the  real  Miss  Smithson  would  make  him  every  bit  as  wretched  as 
the  imagined  one.  In  the  meantime  she  would  serve  as  the  inspiration 
of  what  has  become  his  most  popular  work,  the  Symphonie  fantas- 
tique.  As  the  unwitting  cause  of  the  May  26  concert,  she  had  been 
helpful  too,  for  the  event  not  only  helped  to  establish  Berlioz'  name 
but  it  also  gave  him  reassurance  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  learn 
from  an  actual  performance  of  his  music. 

The  critics  were  generally  enthusiastic.  F.  J.  Fetis  wrote  in  the  in- 
fluential Revue  Musicale:  'M.  Berlioz  has  genius.  His  style  is  energetic 
and  sinewy.  His  inspirations  are  often  graceful.  But  still  more  often  he 
spends  himself  in  combinations  of  an  original  and  passionate  cast, 
which  border  on  the  wild  and  bizarre  and  are  only  saved  by  the  fact 
that  they  come  off.'  The  Waverley  Overture  received  unreserved  praise, 
possibly  because  in  form  and  substance  it  was  the  most  traditionally 
conceived  work  on  the  program.  Berlioz  prefaced  the  score  with 
some  lines  from  Chapter  V  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the  same 
name — 

...dreams  of  love  and  lady's  charms 

Give  place  to  honour  and  to  arms.' 

— a  couplet  vaguely  paralleled  in  the  music  by  the  dramatic  opposi- 
tion of  the  two  principal  themes,  one  gentle  and  lyric,  the  other 
martial  and  assertive. 
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HECTOR  BERLIOZ 


La  mort  de  Cleopatre,  scene  lyrique 


Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


Berlioz  composed  La  mort  de  Cleopatre  in  July  1829  in  a  bid  to  win  the  Prix  de 
Rome  of  the  institut  de  France.  Competitors  were  required  to  set  a  text  pro- 
vided by  the  Institut,  in  this  case  a  poem  by  P.  A.  Vieillard  on  the  subject  of 
Cleopatra's  death.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Colin  Davis  has  recorded  the  work  with  soprano  Anne 
Pashley  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  for  Editions  de  L'Oiseau-Lyre  (SOL 
304). 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes  (doubling  piccolos),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  strings. 

Berlioz  devoted  an  entire  chapter  of  his  Memoirs  to  the  Prix  de  Rome 
competition  of  1829  in  which,  with  La  mort  de  Cleopatre,  he  made  his 
third  unsuccessful  bid  for  the  two-year  Roman  sojourn  which  the 
Institut  de  France  offered  as  its  top  award.  He  had  won  second  prize 
the  year  before  with  Herminie,  an  effort  that  earned  him  a  small  gold 
medal — 'of  small  value,'  he  noted  after  having  sold  it — and  that  com- 
petition too  became  the  subject  of  several  pages  of  caustic  comment 
in  his  Memoirs.  There  we  learn  that  with  Herminie  he  had  deliber- 
ately written  'their  kind  of  music'  so  as  to  present  something  accept- 
able to  the  judges,  who  had  declared  his  effort  of  1827,  La  mort 
d'Orphee,  unplayable.  Berlioz  knew  that  the  Institut's  second  prize 
normally  matured  into  the  first  prize  of  the  following  year,  and  in 
1829,  secure  in  that  knowledge,  he  imprudently  decided  to  please 
himself  rather  than  the  jurors. 

As  the  subject  of  these  competitions  the  Institut  invariably  used  a 
poem  based  on  a  classical  subject,  a  poem  which  generally  lent  itself 
to  a  format  of  three  recitatives,  each  followed  by  an  aria.  It  was  a 
practice  that  was  eventually  modified,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  late  as  the  1940s  the  Institut  still  favored  classical  subjects,  Pygma- 
lion, Icarus,  Genoveva  and  Lazurus  being  among  the  themes  used 
during  that  decade.  In  1829  competitors  were  required  to  set  The 
Death  of  Cleopatra,  a  rather  stiffly  academic  poem  by  one  P.  A.  Vieil- 
lard, who  had  also  written  the  previous  year's  text.  But  if  Berlioz' 
altogether  remarkable  entry  owed  anything  to  literary  inspiration,  it 
very  likely  came  not  from  Vieillard  but  from  Shakespeare — not  only 
from  the  latter  poet's  conception  of  Cleopatra  but  also  from  his  Juliet, 
whose  'How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb...'  prefaces  the  central 
episode,  the  Meditation  which  begins  'Grands  Pharaons,  nobles 
Lagides.' 

Berlioz'  music  scandalized  most  of  the  adjuticators,  though  Auber 
and  Cherubini,  the  latter  a  bastion  of  conservatism,  wanted  to  award 
him  first  prize.  He  had  not  been  helped  by  an  inexperienced  soprano 
who  'freshly  murdered  Cleopatra,'  as  Jacques  Barzun  says,  but  his 
principal  mistake  was  to  confront  the  jury  not  only  with  difficult  music 
but  with  a  difficult  personality  as  well.  It  was  a  mistake  one  of  his 
compatriots  would  repeat  many  years  later  when  a  different  but  no 
less  conservative  jury  would  say,  'M.  Ravel  may  take  us  for  pompous 
sorts  but  not  for  imbeciles.' 

The  upshot  was  that  no  prize  was  given.  According  to  Berlioz'  sus- 
pectly  detailed  Memoirs,  written  years  after  the  event,  one  of  the 
jurors,  the  composer  Boieldieu,  afterward  explained  his  negative  vote 
by  saying:  'My  dear  fellow,  why  did  you  do  it?  We  wanted  to  give  you 
the  prize,  thinking  you  would  be  a  better  boy  than  last  year.  .  .  I  don't 
say  your  work  isn't  good.  But  how  can  I  pass  judgement  on  what  I  do 
not  understand?  There  are  so  many  things  I've  had  to  hear  over  and 
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over  again  before  I  liked  them.  I  couldn't  help  saying  to  my  col- 
leagues yesterday  that  with  your  way  of  writing  you  must  despise  us 
from  the  bottom  of  your  heart.  You  refuse  to  write  like  everybody 
else.  Even  your  rhythms  are  new.  You  would  invent  new  modulations 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible.'  And  Auber,  another  composer-jurist, 
offered  the  patronizing  advice  that  if  Berlioz  persisted  in  his  ways  'the 
public  won't  like  it  and  the  publishers  won't  buy.'  Berlioz  bit  his 
tongue  and  later  vented  his  spleen  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends:  'If 
we  are  supposed  to  write  music  for  pastrycooks  and  dressmakers,  why 
do  they  give  us  a  text  based  on  the  passions  of  the  Queen  of  Egypt 
and  her  sombre  meditations  on  death?' 


Berlioz'  setting  of  La  mort  divides  the  poem  into  five  sections:  a 
recitative,  an  aria,  another  recitative,  a  meditation,  and  a  final  recita- 
tive. The  musical  style  ranges  from  a  kind  of  declamation  which  seems 
consciously  imitative  of  Gluck  to  an  almost  Wagnerian  involvement 
with  the  psychological  implications  of  the  text.  The  score  abounds  in 
melodic  strength  and  beauty,  so  much  so  that  Berlioz  could  not  resist 
using  some  of  the  material  in  later  scores:  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the 
Roman  Carnival  Overture  and  Lelio.  Without  doubt,  the  most  pow- 
erful sections  are  the  Meditation  and  the  death  scene,  with  its  gasping 
vocal  line  and  the  vivid  writing  which  follows  Cleopatra's  final  words: 
a  death  rattle  from  the  full  strings,  a  sigh  from  the  violins,  another 
from  the  double-basses,  a  single  faint  pizzicato  note  from  the  cellos, 
and  all  is  ended.  Berlioz'  remarkable  conception  must  have  seemed 
astonishing  indeed  to  his  jurors  of  1829. 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather  or  a  mis- 
hap like  the  power  failure  in  Novem- 
ber 1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orches- 
tra's many  subscribers  and  the  play- 
ers themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel  many 
miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the 
concerts.  When  there  is  a  winter 
storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  switchboard  at  Symphony 
Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the 
possibility  of  a  postponement. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Or- 
chestra's plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB      1330  kc  AM 

and   102.5  mc  FM 
WEEI         590   kc  AM 

and    103.3   mc  FM 
WEZE        1260  kc  AM 
WHDH      850    kc    AM 

and    94.5    mc   FM 
WRKO     680  kc  AM 
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LA  MORT  DE  CLEOPATRE 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLEOPATRA 


Scene  lyrique. 

Poeme  de  P. A.  Vieillard. 

H.  Berlioz 

Composed  in  Paris  July  1829 


C'en  est  done  fait!  ma  honte  est  assuree. 

Veuve  d'Antoine  et  veuve  de  Cesar, 

Au  pouvoir  d'Octave  livree 

Je  n'ai  pu  captiver  son  farouche  regard. 

J'etais  vaincue  et  suis  deshonoree. 

En  vain,  pour  ranimer  I'eclat  de  mes  attraits, 

J'ai  profane  le  deuil  d'un  funeste  veuvage; 

En  vain  de  I'art  epuisant  les  secrets, 

J'ai  cache  sous  des  fleurs  les  fers  de  I'esclavage; 

Rien  n'a  pu  du  vainqueur  desarmer  les  decrets. 

A  ses  pieds  j'ai  traine  mes  grandeurs  opprimees. 

Mes  pleurs  memes  ont  coule  sur  ses  mains  repandus. 

Et  la  fille  des  Ptolemees 

A  subi  I'affront  des  refus. 


So,  then,  my  shame  is  complete. 

Widow  of  Anthony  and  widow  of  Caesar, 

Delivered  into  the  power  of  Octavius, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  captivate  his  cruel  gaze. 

Already  vanquished,  I  am  now  dishonoured. 

To  renew  the  splendour  of  my  charms,  in  vain 

Have  I  profaned  my  tragic  widowhood; 

I  have  used  in  vain  all  secrets  known  to  art 

And  hidden  beneath  flowers  the  iron  bonds  of  my  enslavement; 

Nothing  has  succeeded  in  weakening  the  conqueror's  decrees, 

I  have  dragged  my  broken  grandeur  at  his  feet, 

My  very  tears  ran  spreading  upon  his  hands. 

And  the  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies 

Has  suffered  the  insult  of  refusal. 


Ah!  qu'ils  sont  loin  ces  jours,  tourment  de  ma  memoire, 
Ou  sur  le  sein  des  mers,  comparable  a  Venus, 
D'Antoine  et  de  Cesar  reflechissant  la  gloire, 
J'apparus  triomphante  aux  rives  du  Cydnus! 

Actium  m'a  livree  au  vainqueur  qui  me  brave; 
Mon  sceptre,  mes  tresors  ont  passe  dans  ses  mains; 
Ma  beaute  me  restait  et  les  mepris  d'Octave 
Pour  me  vaincre  ont  fait  plus  que  le  fer  des  Romains. 

Ah!  qu'ils  sont  loin  ces  jours,  etc.  .  .  . 

En  vain  de  I'art  epuisant  les  secrets,  etc.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Mes  pleurs  memes  ont  coule  sur  ses  mains  repandus. 
J'ai  subi  I'affront  des  refus. 

Moi  !qui  du  sein  des  mers,  comparable  a  Venus. 
M'elan^ais  triomphante  aux  rives  du  Cydnus. 

Au  comble  des  revers  qu'aurais-je  encor  a  craindre? 

Reine  coupable,  que  dis-tu! 

Du  destin  qui  m'accable  est-ce  a  moi  de  me  plaindre? 

Ai-je  pour  I'excuser  les  droits  de  la  vertu? 

J'ai  d'un  epoux  deshonore  la  vie. 

C'est  par  moi  qu'aux  Romains  I'Egypte  est  asservie, 

Et  que  d'lsis  I'ancien  culte  est  detruit. 

Quel  asile  chercher!  Sans  parents!  Sans  patrie! 

II  n'en  est  plus  pour  moi  que  I'eternelle  nuit! 

(Meditation) 


Ah!  how  distant  are  those  days  which  plague  my  memory 
When  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  comparable  to  Venus, 
Reflecting  the  glory  of  Anthony  and  of  Caesar, 
I  stood  in  triumph  on  the  shores  of  Cydnus! 

Actium  delivered  me  into  the  power  of  the  defiant  victor; 
My  sceptre,  my  treasure  passed  into  his  hands; 
My  beauty  remained  and  Octavius's  scorn 
Did  more  to  defeat  me  than  the  Roman  sword. 

Ah!  how  distant  are  those  days,  etc.  .  .  . 

I  have  used  in  vain  all  secret,  etc.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  My  very  tears  ran  spreading  upon  his  hands. 

I  have  suffered  the  insult  of  refusal, 

I,  who  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  comparable  to  Venus, 

Sprang  in  triumph  upon  the  shores  of  Cydnus. 

Overwhelmed  with  misfortunes,  what  is  left  for  me  to  fear? 

Guilt-laden  queen,  what  hast  thou  to  say? 

Have  I  the  right  to  complain  of  my  overwhelming  fate? 

Have  I  in  excuse  the  privileges  of  virtue? 

I  was  the  dishonour  of  my  spouse. 

Because  of  me  Egypt  is  enslaved  by  Rome 

And  the  ancient  cult  of  Isis  is  destroyed. 

Whither  shall  I  turn!  Without  family!  Without  homeland! 

There  is  nothing  for  me  more  than  the  dark  of  eternity! 

(Meditation) 


Grands  Pharaons,  nobles  Lagides, 
Verrez-vous  entrer  sans  courroux, 
Pour  dormir  dans  vos  pyramides, 
Une  reine  indigne  de  vous? 

Non!  de  vos  demeures  funebres 
Je  profanerais  la  splendeur. 
Rois,  encor  au  sein  des  tenebres, 
Vous  me  fuiriez  avec  horreur. 

Du  destin  qui  m'accable  est-ce  a  moi  de  me  plaindre? 
Ai-je  pour  I'accuser,  ai-je  le  droit  de  la  vertu? 
Par  moi  nos  Dieux  ont  fui  d'Alexandrie. 
D'lsis  culte  est  detruit. 

Grands  Pharaons,  etc.  .  .  . 

Non,  j'ai  d'un  epoux  deshonore  la  vie. 

Sa  cendre  est  sous  mes  yeux,  son  ombre  me  poursuit. 


Mighty  Pharaohs,  noble  Lagides, 

Will  you  without  wrath  watch  her  enter, 

To  rest  in  your  pyramids, 

A  queen  unworthy  of  you? 

No!  I  should  profane  the  splendour 
Of  your  last  resting-place. 
O  Kings,  even  amidst  those  shades, 
You  would  fly  from  me  in  horror. 

Have  I  the  right  to  complain  of  my  overwhelming  fate? 
Have  I,  to  accuse  my  lot,  the  privilege  of  virtue? 
Because  of  me  our  gods  fled  from  Alexandria, 
And  the  cult  of  Isis  is  destroyed. 

Mighty  Pharaohs,  etc.  .  .  . 

No.  I  was  the  dishonour  of  my  spouse, 

His  ashes  are  before  my  gaze,  his  shade  pursues  me. 
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Friday  afternoon  January  3  1975 
Saturday  evening  January  4  1975 
Tuesday  evening  January  7  1975 

Due  to  the  illness  of  Josephine  Veasey,  the  scheduled  performance 
of  Berlioz'  La  Mort  de  Cleopatre  has  been  cancelled.  In  its  place 
Colin  Davis  and  the  Orchestra  will  present  Mendelssohn's  Sym- 
phony No.  4  in  A,  op.  90  ('Italian'),  which  was  most  recently  per- 
formed by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  January  14  and  15  1966,  when 
Jean  Martinon  conducted.  It  is  the  hope  of  Mr  Davis  to  include  the 
Berlioz  work  in  one  of  his  future  programs  with  the  Orchestra. 

Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  February  3  1809;  he  died  in 
Leipzig  on  November  4  1847.  His  Symphony  No.  4  was  completed 
in  1833  and  first  performed  on  May  13  1833,  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London. 


MENDELSSOHN     Symphony  No.  4  in  A     op.  90     'Italian' 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto 
Con  moto  moderato 
Saltarello:  Presto 
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C'est  par  moi  qu'aux  Romains  I'Egypte  est  asservie. 

Par  moi  nos  Dieux  ont  fui  les  murs  d'Alexandrie. 

Et  d'lsis  le  culte  est  detruit. 

Osiris  proscrit  ma  couronne. 

A  Typhon  je  livre  mes  jours! 

Contre  I'horreur  qui  m'environne 

Un  vil  reptile  est  mon  recours. 

Dieux  du  Nil,  vous  m'avez  trahie! 
Octave  m'attend  a  son  char. 
Cleopatre  en  quittant  la  vie 
Redevient  digne  de  Cesar! 


It  is  because  of  me  that  Egypt  is  enslaved  by  Rome. 

Because  of  me  that  our  gods  have  deserted  the  walls  of  Alexandria. 

And  the  cult  of  Isis  is  destroyed. 

Osiris  banished  my  reign. 

To  Typhon  I  give  up  my  life! 

In  the  face  of  the  horror  which  hems  me  in. 

A  vile  reptile  is  my  resort. 

Gods  of  the  Nile,  you  have  betrayed  me! 
Octavius  awaits  me  at  his  chariot. 
Cleopatra  by  her  death 
Is  once  more  worthy  of  Caesar! 


EDWARD  ELGAR 


Serenade  in  E  Minor  for  String  Orchestra    Op.  20 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on  June  2  1857;  he 
died  at  Worcester  on  February  23  1934.  The  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra  was 
completed  in  May  1892  and  first  performed  in  its  entirety  on  July  23  1896,  in 
Antwerp.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

'What  grand  music,  what  a  wonderful  melody,  who  else  could  have 
written  it?'  Elgar  remarked  of  his  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra  a  few 
months  before  his  death  in  1934.  The  quote  is  from  The  Music  Goes 
Round,  by  F.  W.  Gaisberg,  the  composer's  long-time  friend  and  busi- 
ness associate,  who  adds,  'This  habit  of  rhapsodizing  over  his  own 
creations  as  a  mother  over  her  own  children  was  accentuated  as  he 
grew  older.' 

Among  Elgar's  'children'  the  Serenade  was  one  of  his  earliest  suc- 
cesses. He  wrote  it  in  1893  when  he  was  thirty-six  years  old,  an  age  by 
which  Beethoven  had  his  Sixth  Symphony  behind  him  and  Richard 
Strauss,  Elgar's  contemporary,  had  established  himself  as  one  of  Eu- 
rope's most  important  musical  figures.  The  late-blooming  Elgar,  how- 
ever, had  just  begun  to  feel  his  strength  at  that  age.  He  would  quickly 
produce  some  of  his  most  important  works,  and  yet  after  the  'Enigma' 
Variations,  the  Introduction  and  Allegro  and  the  Dream  of  Gerontius, 
all  of  which  would  follow  within  the  next  ten  years,  he  could  still  say 
of  the  Serenade,  'I  like  it  as  well  as  anything  I  have  done.'  It  is  indeed 
one  of  his  happiest  inspirations,  small-scaled  and  simple  enough  to  be 
playable  by  moderately  talented  musicians,  yet  finely  crafted  and 
subtle  enough  to  compel  the  admiration  of  professionals. 

The  Serenade  is  one  of  the  first  mature  works  of  a  composer  who  was 
largely  self-taught,  a  man  who  became  one  of  the  most  honored  of 
British  musicians  through  his  own,  practically  unaided,  efforts.  His 
father,  a  church  organist,  owned  a  music  store  in  Worcester,  but  the 
family  lacked  the  means  to  give  Elgar  much  in  the  way  of  professional 
training.  Left  to  his  own  resources,  he  taught  himself  to  play  the 
violin,  viola,  cello,  piano,  organ  and  bassoon.  He  read  whatever  theo- 
retical treatises  he  came  across,  listened  carefully  to  the  choral  music 
performed  in  the  local  churches,  and  studied  the  scores  of  the  mas- 
ters. Performing  experience  he  acquired  by  playing  bassoon  in  the 
local  woodwind  quintet  and  violin  in  the  local  orchestra.  Writing  and 
conducting  experience  he  gained  by  composing  and  directing  music 
for  the  band  made  up  of  attendants  at  the  Worcester  County  Lunatic 
Asylum. 


Milton  Feinberg 
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The  sole  teaching  he  ever  received  consisted  of  a  few  violin  lessons, 
but  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  was  earning  his  own  living  at  music. 
In  1885  he  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  of  St  George's  Church, 
Worcester,  and  held  this  position  until  1889,  when  he  married  Caro- 
line Alice  Roberts,  a  woman  who  was  to  exercise  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence on  his  career.  Until  then  Elgar  had  been  a  composer  of  more 
or  less  light,  small-scale  pieces — Salut  d'amour  is  the  perfect  ex- 
ample— but  Miss  Roberts,  his  one-time  pupil,  recognized  in  Elgar  the 
potentiality  of  something  much  more  exulted.  Pupil  and  teacher  fell  in 
love,  and  despite  her  family's  objections  she  determined  to  marry  him 
and  to  make  him  into  a  great  composer.  In  both  aims  she  succeeded. 


ELGAR  IN  HIS  STUDY  AT  MALVERN 


They  lived  for  two  years  in  London,  but  Elgar  missed  the  countryside, 
besides  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  metro- 
polis. In  1891  they  moved  back  to  the  country,  to  Malvern,  a  town 
some  nine  miles  from  Worcester,  and  it  was  there  that  he  wrote  the 
Serenade.  It  is  a  brief  three-movement  work,  simple  in  structure,  rich 
and  subtle  in  texture,  and  in  much  of  it  the  later  Elgar  is  apparent:  the 
rising  and  falling  melodic  contours,  for  example,  and  the  flowing 
cantabile  character  of  the  Larghetto.  The  mood,  though  sometimes 
plaintive,  seems  to  reflect  something  of  the  serenity  Elgar  found  in  the 
Malvern  countryside.  The  first  movement,  (Allegro  p/acevo/e),  makes  a 
simple  contrast  between  a  lilting  six-eight  theme  in  E  minor  and  an 
expansive  second  theme  which  manages  to  be  wistful  despite  its  major 
mode.  The  succeeding  Larghetto  is  frequently  performed  as  an  iso- 
lated piece,  its  broad  'Elgarian'  outpouring  of  melody  having  made  it  a 
favorite  of  both  listeners  and  performers.  The  Allegretto  presents  a 
new  theme  at  the  outset,  then  brings  matters  full  circle  by  reverting  to 
the  first  movement's  second  subject. 
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JEAN  SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  7  in  C     op.  105 


Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland  on  December  8  1865;  he  died  in 
Jarvenpaa  on  September  20  1957.  The  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Orchestra  in  Stockholm,  Sibelius  conducting,  March  24  1924,  within  the  month 
of  its  completion.  Charles  Munch  conducted  the  most  recent  performance  by 
the  Orchestra  on  March  18  and  19  1966. 

Instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  piccolos,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


DEBUSSY 


The  last  three  symphonies  of  Sibelius  progressed  by  slow  stages  to 
their  completion.  In  a  statement  made  to  Karl  Ekman,  his  authentic 
biographer,  Sibelius  said:  'My  work  has  the  same  fascination  for  me  as 
when  I  was  young,  a  fascination  bound  up  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
task.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  composing  is  easier  for  an  old  com- 
poser, if  he  takes  his  art  seriously.  The  demands  one  makes  on  himself 
have  increased  in  the  course  of  years.  Greater  sureness  makes  one 
scorn,  in  a  higher  degree  than  formerly,  solutions  that  come  too 
easily,  that  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  One  is  always  faced  with 
new  problems.  The  thing  that  has  pleased  me  most  is  that  I  have  been 
able  to  reject.  The  greatest  labour  I  have  expended,  perhaps,  was  on 
works  that  have  never  been  completed." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  begun  in  the  first  months  of  the  World  War, 
completed  and  performed  in  December,  1915.  The  composer  revised 
it  in  1916  and,  after  a  performance,  rewrote  the  entire  score  in  late 
1918  and  1919.  Regretting  perhaps  the  commitment  of  his  score  before 
it  had  met  the  final  requirements  of  this  most  exacting  of  composers, 
Sibelius  did  not  relinquish  for  performance  his  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Symphonies  until  he  had  given  years  of  careful  thought  to  them.  His 
letter  of  May  20  1918,  quoted  by  Karl  Ekman,  projects  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony in  its  second  revision,  and  further  symphonies  as  well — each  of 
which  he  characterizes  in  a  few  words.  The  Seventh  he  calls  'joy  of 
life  and  vitality  with  appassionato  passages.  In  3  movements — the  last 
an  'Hellenic  rondo.'  .  .  . 

By  all  this  I  see  how  my  innermost  self  has  changed  since  the  days  of 
the  Fourth  Symphony.  And  these  symphonies  of  mine  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  professions  of  faith  than  my  other  works.' 

And  in  the  same  letter  he  says:  'It  looks  as  if  I  was  to  come  out  with 
all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time.' 

But  the  Sixth  Symphony  was  not  completed  until  January  1923,  nor 
was  the  Seventh  ready  until  March,  1924.  'On  the  second  of  March 
1924,  at  night,  as  I  entered  in  my  diary,  I  completed  fantasia  sinfo- 
nica — that  was  what  I  at  first  thought  of  calling  my  Seventh  Symphony 
in  one  movement.' 

These  disclosures  about  the  progress  of  his  creative  thoughts  should 
not  be  taken  as  open  proclamations.  Sibelius,  while  always  maintain- 
ing a  quiet  assurance  about  his  achievements,  was  never  given  to 
vaunting  them.  It  seems  more  likely  that  his  friend  extracted  his  diary 
notes  from  him  and  pushed  his  assent  into  using  them.  His  work  in 
itself  reveals  the  tendency  here  described  toward  rejecting  con- 
clusions that  come  too  easily,  especially  observable  in  his  increasing 
need  of  revision  through  the  years.  The  transformation  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  First  Symphony  which  was  composed  at  the 


Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin   &   Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  2  for  Flute, 
Viola  &  Harp 

DG/2530  049 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

CARTER     Sonata  for  Flute, 
Oboe,  Cello   &  Harpsichord 

IVES     Largo  for  Violin, 
Clarinet   &   Piano 

PORTER    Quintet  for  Oboe, 
Two  Violins,  Viola  & 
Cello 

DG/2530  104 

DVORAK 

String  Quintet  in  G 
op.  77 

DG/2530  214 
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QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedframes,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


Specializing  in 

Lincoln 

and  other 

desirable 

West-of-Boston 

Communities 

A.  H.Tetreault,  G.R.I. 
President 
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age  of  thirty-four  and  the  Seventh,  composed  in  his  sixtieth  year,  is  a 
sort  of  progress  in  reverse.  The  last  is  about  half  the  length  of  the 
First.  It  is  more  modest  in  orchestration,  it  is  concentrated  and  close- 
knit,  sober  in  comparison  to  the  former  emotional  exuberance  and 
flamboyant  color.  The  'nationalism'  which  was  once  over-ascribed  to 
the  earlier  music  of  Sibelius  has  quite  given  way  to  a  personal  idiom. 
It  was  often  remarked  in  the  'twenties  that  Sibelius  in  his  last  four 
symphonies  was  courting  a  modest,  almost  an  austere  aesthetic,  while 
composers  elsewhere  were  expansive,  employing  ambitious  programs, 
seeking  to  overwhelm.  At  that  time  they  did  not  even  write  sym- 
phonies. This  made  Sibelius  an  individual,  a  lone  artist  'of  the  North.' 
Subsequent  'Neo-classic'  trends  have  since  proved  him  to  have  been  a 
prophetic  one. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Mu- 
sical Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert 
performance  of  Don  Giovanni.  This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin 
Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Musical  Director  of 
the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his  debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in 
Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  He  directed  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  in  the  German  premiere  of  Britten's  War  Requiem,  and  in 
the  1962-1963  season  led  the  London  Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe, 
Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  now 
divides  his  time  in  England  among  Covent  Garden,  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  where  he  was  recently  appointed  Principal  Guest 
Conductor,  and  guest  appearances  with  the  BBC.  Among  the  world's 
leading  orchestras  he  has  conducted  are  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia,  the  Montreal  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  he  has  conducted  performances  of  Peter  Grimes,  Woz- 
zeck,  and  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  Colin  Davis  records  exclusively  for 
Phonogram. 


THE  SOLOIST 


JOSEPHINE  VEASEY  made  her  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  April  of  1969  in  a  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
Born  in  London,  she  studied  there,  and 
joined  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden  at  an  early  age,  making  her  debut 
as  Cherubino  in  Mozart's  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  for  many  seasons  she  has  been  the 
leading  mezzo-soprano  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. She  has  also  appeared  in  many  major 
roles  at  Glyndebourne,  and  at  the 
Edinburgh,  Munich,  Lisbon  and  Bergen  Festivals.  Josephine  Veasey 
appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  the  first  time  in  1968,  and 
two  seasons  later  made  her  debut  at  La  Scala,  Milan. 

Among  the  orchestras  with  whom  she  has  sung  in  this  country  are  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Zubin  Mehta,  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Carlo 
Maria  Giulini.  Miss  Veasey  has  recorded  for  London  Records, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips  and  Columbia  Records.  In  1970  she 
was  made  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Half  the  beauty 

of  Weilesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Weilesley  Square. 

Weilesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  1 1-5, 
Saturday  1-4.  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street.  Weilesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 
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Condominiums 
in  Wellcslcx 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  IVz  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
toGriggs  Park.  And  just  afive- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18.70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 
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Thomas  Cook 

presents  the  fourth 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Journey 
to  Music 

EUROPE  '75 


escorted  by 
JOHN  ' 
SALKOWSKI 
Member  BSO 


FEATURING 

"some  of  the  great  music 
festivals  of  Europe  in  some 
of  the  great  cities: 

EDINBURGH 
LUCERNE 

VIENNA 
KRAKOW 
WARSAW 

BERLIN 
LONDON 


John  Salkowski.  BME.  MME 

FROM  BOSTON 
September  1-22, 1975 

Tour  fare  $2,585.00 

including  air  transportation 

For  information  or  reservations, 
please  send  this  coupon  or  call: 

Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

156  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110 
(617)  267-5000 

NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE. 


_ZIP 


PHONE 


A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR,  recently  appoint- 
ed Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, has  long  been  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Orchestra,  most  recently  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  A  graduate 
of  Harvard,  Class  of  1942,  and  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  Class  of  1948,  he  serves  as 
Consultant-Director  of  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  and  Curtis,  Inc.  He  is  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Copper  Range  Company  and 
General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Cor- 
poration and  a  trustee  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege and  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Married  to  the  former  Ruth 
Ward  LaCroix,  Mr  Darling  and  his  family  reside  in  Swampscott. 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recording 

Deutsche  Grammophon  has  recently  announced  the  release  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  recording  of  Berlioz's  The  Damnation 
of  Faust  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  as  soloists,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festi- 
val Chorus.  The  Damnation  (DGG  2709  048),  a  three-record  set,  was 
recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Symphony  Hall  last  fall,  and  continues  a 
series  of  Berlioz  recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony 
(DGG  2530  358). 


Milton  Feinberg 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  January  10  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  11  1975  at  8.30 


COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 

JANET  BAKER     contralto 
RICHARD  CASSILLY     tenor 


MOZART 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  29  in  A     K.  201 


'Das  Lied  von  der  Erde' 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about 
4  o'clock,  the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.30. 
The  Orchestra  will  be  on  Tour  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  January  17  and  18. 


DONTPUT 

YOUR  MCE 

IN  THE  HANDS 

OF  AMATEURS 

No  two  faces  have  quite 
the  same  skin,  so  no  one 
way  of  caring  for  that 
skin  can  be  right  for 
everyone. 

We're  Boston's  only 
specialists  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  care  and 
health  of  skin.  We  ana- 
lyze your  face,  help  cor- 
rect problems  with  pro- 
fessional treatment,  and 
advise  you  on  a  home- 
care  program.  Staffed  by 
European  estheticians. 

Call  Miss  Grady  soon  for 
a  free  consultation. 
Your  face  will  be  health- 
ier for  it. 

ELIZ4BE1H 
GR4DY 

FACE  FIRST 

39  Newbury  Street,  Back  Bay 
Boston,  Mass.  Phone  536-4447 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  March  4  1975  at  7.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

YVONNE  LORIOD 
JEANNE  LORIOD 


MESSIAEN 


Turangalila-Symphonie,  for  Piano, 
Ondes  Martenot  and  Orchestra 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


&      RCA  RECORDS 


Short  Term 
Furnished  Apartments 

In  finer  parts  of 

BackBay&BeaconHill 


723-3664 


HOME  AWAY 


66Mt.Vemon  st.  Boston 
Mass.    02108 
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CHARCOAL 

IM  HOMING 


BUILDING 


a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
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a  Boston 

on  peut  tout  trouver — 

meme  une 

bibliotheque  francaise! 


THE  FRENCH  LIBRARY 
IN  BOSTON,  INC. 


53  Marlborough  St. 
MTA:  .Arlington 
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NOT  EVERYONE  KNOWS  the  difference 
between  charcoal  mellowing  and  aging.  But  it 
only  takes  a  minute  to  explain. 

All  distillers  age  their  whiskey. 
But  only  Jack  Daniels  seeps  it  fot 
days  through  12  feet  of  finely 

I~"VW"WBW   Sround  charcoal  before  aging 
1    JJlwfflP    begins.  This  is  charcoal  mellowing 
l>  MlwZMm   the  step  that  no  other  whiskey-| 
maker  uses.  Then  our  whiskey 
is  aged  in  a  charred  oak 
barrel  to  mellow  its  taste 
even  further.  After  charcoal 
mellowing,  most  folks  find 
Jack  Daniel's  awfully  smooth. 
After  aging  it's  even  smoother. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 

Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 
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ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  galleries  from 
the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions 
include  contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  international 
fame.  During  the  month  of  January  the  SHORE  GALLERY  of  8  New- 
bury Street,  Boston,  is  presenting  the  exhibit.  As  representatives  for 
many  outstanding  New  England  artists,  the  Shore  Gallery  presents  in 
this  exhibit  the  beautiful  seascapes  of  Laurence  Sisson,  one  of  the 
leading  painters  in  our  area,  and  the  realistic  landscapes  of  Loring 
Coleman  of  Concord.  Several  Maine  painters,  among  them  John  Lau- 
rent, Michael  Palmer  and  George  Kunkel  are  also  featured.  Rounding 
out  the  show  are  several  examples  of  New  England  scenes  painted  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century. 


Fisherman  Hauling  Before  the  Storm 
LAURENCE  SISSON 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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Decorative  Fabrics 

76  Bat  terymarch  St.  Boston.  02110    |617|  426-4069 
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RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 

344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 

*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  SolAzteca     914A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898,  —  Chapter  3, 
relating  to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person 
to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low 
head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, 
may  be  worn. 

Attest:  j.M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 


The  very       m 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1:00  P.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 

Zocmwb 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston  s  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9P.M.-2A.M., 
Monday-Saturday. 


AFE 
;  IEN  ADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to 

in  the  morning. 


Present  day  fashions  don't  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  programs,  where  they  once 
appeared  regularly.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  would  benefit  from  being  reminded  of  the  con- 
venience of  people  sitting  behind  them.  Coughs  and  rustling  of  pro- 
grams, of  course,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits  these  sounds  with 
almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical  sounds.  A  handkerchief  can 
help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a  cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we 
earnestly  wish  you  to  read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care. 
Patrons  are  urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these 
matters. 
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Boston's  Only 
Burmese  Restaurant 

One  block  west  of  Symphony  Hall 


MANtJALA? 

Burmese-Chinese  Restaurant 


Mon.-Thur.:  11:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m. 
Fri.-Sun.:  11:00  a.m.-12  midnight 


Lunch  •  Dinner  •  Take-Out  and 
Oriental  Desserts  Available 


329  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2111 


fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

10  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charleys 

Saloon. 
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Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.—  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 


73i  soYLSwtJ  street,  eosrov 

1174  MASS.AVe.jCAMBRiD&e 
MORE  THAU  45  VApBTies  6F 

opetJ  till  APreftMiJWteHr. 
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**M   18?' 

AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$taftan-c4me/ticaw  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY     -    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     -    10  PM 

10-11   BOSWORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
-in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
j   the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music  York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


ROBERT  GOEPFERT,  mus.m. 
Concert  Pianist,  Teacher 

Music  Chairman,  Anna  Maria  College 
Director,  Central  Mass.  Institute  of  Music 
Piano  Faculty,  Tufts  University 


Boston,  Mass 


(617)  262-6637 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  SLOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


,  assachusetts    ■wiusic 

Educators     /Association 


aking    iwiusic 
E  veryone's     Mm.  rt 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving    Boston    and   suburbs. 


H 


University  Home  Service* 
449-3590 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


3-025  -SB-  025  -C 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  Of  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse. 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE    BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


Milton  Feinberg 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public    Telephones    are    located    at    the 

Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may    be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 


Q&a&ti 


Sav*l*sPM? 


Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 
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HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON      j 
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Museum  Quality  Restoration 

Of  Clocks . . .  English  fusee 
French 

Dutch  Musical  Grandfathers 
English  and 

French  Carriages 

American  ships  bell, 
Banjo,  Shelf  and 
wooden  works 
Regulators 
French  Morbiers 
Repeating  alarms 
Grandfathers 
Astronomical  clocks 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata . . . 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Musical  Snuff  Boxes 
Singing  Birds  and  Bird  Boxes 
Wurlitzer  Juke  boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

Work  represented  in  the  Frick  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 
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O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi.  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord.  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 

best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moncyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  1(X)%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  A„  (across  B  U  1/  240A  Ne«vbury  Si  (near  Prul  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  I  182  Mass  Ave  IMITI  /  Route  9.  Fram.noham 

Route  1    Odham  '  352  Main  St    Stoneham  /  667  Ma.n  St.  Waltham  .'  52  Teed  D..ve.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Tnangle  St.  Amherst  ' 

186  Main  St    Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  I  1C89  Post  Road.  Warwick  I  Nashua  Mali  Extension.  Nashua  .'  45  Locust  St.  Dover 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 


Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a 
specific  concert  should  telephone  Sym- 
phony Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reser- 
vations'. Requests  will  be  handled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since 
the  management  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed 
unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a  seat. 
Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be 
bought  and  collected  from  the  box  office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  program.  Tickets  not 
claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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"Electricity  is  a 
Resource. 

Use  it  Wisely." 


Boston  Edison 


M$£ 
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New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

9  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 


Please  enroll  me  as: 
Associate  Member  _ 
Active  Member    


$1.00 
$5.00 


□ 
□ 


(Fifty  cents  of  membership  dues  is  applied  to 
subscription  price  of  publication  Reverence  for  Life) 

Name 


Street, 
City 


State. 


Zip. 


J 


SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION 

Superstition  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  mankind's 
development  and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Many  of  the  old  super- 
stitions have  faded  away  as  man  has  become  more  enlightened. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  some  superstitious  cruelties  such  as  the 
burning  of  "so  called"  witches  at  the  stake.  However,  society  still 
tolerates  cruelty  to  animals  by  reason  of  another  superstition. 
This  superstition  is  society's  blinding  awe  and  respect  for  virtually 
everything  and  anything  done  in  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  against  progress  through  scientific  research.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  often  completely  needless  suffering  of  millions 
of  living  animals  used  each  year  in  experimental  research. 

Join  our  campaign  of  compassion. 
Write  for  free  literature  today. 


new  enGLflriD  Arvn-vivisECTion  society 


9    PARK    STREET.     BOSTON.     MASS.    02108 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited 
edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 


Now  is  the  time  to  save  at 

Makanna's  January  White  Sale 

Now  in  progress!! 

/ffr  ^wt/sseau  y/oi/sc  o/'/ios/o/t 

White  Sale  Savings  On 
Wamsutta  Sheets  and  Cases!! 

Supercale  Cotton,  Elegance  Embroideries, 

Supercale  Plus  No- Iron, 

Flower  Dream  Embroideries,  Swirl  Embroideries 

January  Reductions  On  Martex  Towels!! 

Both  Luxor  and  Patrician  Styles 

For  details  please  see  our  circular!! 

416  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
536-6238 

- 

54  Central  Street 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181 

235-3430 

THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 


OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

Last  month  on  this  page,  we  saw  examples  of  what  the  Needle  Point 
Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs  Dow  and  Mrs  Nichols,  was 
doing;  but  there  are  many  more  unsung  heroines  in  an  organization 
like  this. 

Mrs  Howard  Hansen,  assisted  by  Mrs  August  Meyer,  is  area  Chairman. 
Helping  her  are  the  chairmen  of  the  various  designated  Areas  in  and 
around  Boston.  It  is  these  ladies  who  gather  the  volunteers  to  address 
the  various  notices  and  invitations  that  must  be  sent  out  several  times 
a  year.  This  is  really  a  very  large  undertaking  and  they  are  all  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  efficiency.  This  group  also  provides  hostesses 
for  the  Stage  Door  Lectures,  the  annual  meeting,  the  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers  and  any  other  social  event  that  might  arise.  Along  the  same 
lines,  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers  are  arranged  by  Mrs  A.  Lloyd  Russell 
who,  with  her  committee,  sees  to  the  catering  and  other  arrangements 
for  these  pleasant  gatherings. 

Those  of  you  who  have  attended  the  Stage  Door  Lectures  know  what 
fun  and  how  interesting  they  are.  Mrs  A. A.  Haemmerle  and  Mrs  Ed- 
ward Stimpson,  besides  arranging  the  program,  acquiring  the  speakers 
and  seeing  that  the  invitations  get  out,  are  constantly  working  to 
improve  the  box  luncheon  as  well  as  the  area  in  which  we  gather.  This 
is  no  easy  matter  when  you  realize  it  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Hall. 
Their  task  of  making  the  Hall  more  pleasant  and  attractive  has  been 
made  easier  by  Mrs  William  Rousseau  who,  with  the  help  of  her 
Committee,  is  responsible  for  the  delightful  decorations  in  the  base- 
ment, some  of  which  you  see  on  this  page.  By  the  time  you  have  read 
this,  she  will  have  completed  Christmas  decorations  for  the  Associates 
luncheon  and  will  be  planning  decorations  for  upcoming  social 
events. 

An  exciting  innovation  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  Symphony  Hall 
Tours.  The  ladies  who  conduct  these  deserve  a  special  thanks,  as  they 
frequently  give  up  Saturday  mornings  to  guide  various  groups  through 
the  Hall  from  top  to  bottom.  Mrs  Edwin  T.  Green  heads  this  group 
and  her  stories  of  the  language  problems  that  often  arise  with  over- 
seas visitors  are  most  amusing. 

There  are  several  more  committees  and  subcommittees,  some  of 
which  I  hope  to  cover  in  future  articles,  to  say  nothing  of  our  hard- 
working officers,  headed  by  Mrs  John  M.  Bradley.  But  present  space  is 
too  limited  to  do  more  than  give  thanks  to  all  these  enthusiastic 
volunteers. 

Jane  C.  Lyman  (Mrs  Charles  P.) 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 

Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston  02108 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 
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SECOND  BALCONY 
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LUMIGLASS 


Wooden  molds  give  unmatched  clarity  and 
liveliness  to  this  fine  glassware.  Available  in  four 
sensible  sizes.  Exclusively  at  Design  Research, 
(all  pictured  above) 


DR 

DesignResearch   Cambridge  ■  South  Shore  Plaza  Chestnut  Hill 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY- FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.COLLIER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 


ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  J R 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 

RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
January 
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Is  Your  Sportswear  Up  To  Par? 

There's  never  the  slightest  doubt  when 
you're  wearing  beautiful  golf  and  sport 
clothes  designed  by  David  Smith.  Easy 
coordinates  to  take  South  with  you  now, 
to  enjoy  next  spring  and  summer.  Printed 
polyester  pantskirt,  $30  Print  trimmed, 
sleeveless  shirt,  $2  0  Matching  acrylic 
cardigan,  $24   Sportswear 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Bu rlington,  Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.  IVES 


MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 
JOHN  McLENNAN 
COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 
MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 
MRS  ELTING  MORISON 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
DAVID  MUGAR 
DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 
RICHARD  A.  SMITH 
MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 
ROBERT  G.WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY    HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ifou  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children ...  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 


These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 
•Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E?  clarinet 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Offers  You  The  Greatest  Values  And  Best  Selections  In 
Home  Furnishings  For  Style  And  Craftsmanship. 

Selected  Storewide  Savings  At 


Bedroom 
Dining  Room 
Bedspreads 
Occasional  Pieces 
Accessories 
Bedding 
Oriental  Rugs 
Stereos 
Pianos 


Imports 
Lamps 

Living  Room 
Domestic  Rugs 
Antiques 
Gifts 
Draperies 
T.V. 
Organs 


Convenient  Budget  Terms 

Free  Doorman  Parking 

Boston's  Easiest  Store  to  Shop 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

We've  our  own  exciting  and  colorful  230-page  catalog 
brimming  with  ideas  for  your  home  decor  for  only 
S3. 51)  (plus  state  sales  tax).  Send  to:  Paine  Furniture, 
Attn:  AD,  81  Arlington  St..  Boston.  Mass.  021 16 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  its 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  Friends  for  their  interest  and  support.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who 
gave  to  last  year's  annual  appeal  which  ran  from  September  1  1973  to 
August  31  1974.  The  list  does  not  include  gifts  to  capital  funds  nor  to 
the  Musical  Marathon.  All  donors  of  $250  or  more  are  listed  in  their 
category  of  giving. 


BENEFACTOR 

($5,000  and  over) 


Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K  Allen 

Mr  Talcott  M  Banks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Cabot 

Honorable  John  M  Cabot 

Robert  Sterling  Clark  Foundation 

Mrs  William  C  Cox 

Mr  Samuel  C  Endicott 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

Wm  Filene's  Sons  Inc 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

Mrs  Frederic  W  Hilles 

Mabel  Home  Foundation 

John  Hancock 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  Land 
Mr  David  G  Mugar 
New  England 

Merchants  National  Bank 
New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 
Committee  of  the 

Permanent  Charity  Fund 
Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 
Mrs  Priscilla  E  Potter 
Sagamore  Foundation 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A  Taft 
Edwin  S  Webster  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 
4  Anonymous 


GUARANTOR 
($1000  to  $4999) 


Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  R  Alden 

Mrs  Frank  G  Allen 

Mrs  Charles  Almy 

Mr  Ethan  Ayer 

Mrs  Paul  Babson 

Mrs  Talcott  M  Banks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G  Barry 

The  Theodore  H  Barth  Foundation 

Dr  and  Mrs  Leo  L  Beranek 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  W  Bernstein 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  S  Bird 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  P  Birmingham 

Boston  Gas 

The  Boston  Globe 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co 

Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mrs  Henry  G  Byng 

Cabot  Charitable  Trust 

Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs  Thomas  B  Card 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Chapman 

Mrs  Barbara  S  Chase 

Dr  and  Mrs  George  H  A  Clowes 

Mr  and  Mrs  Abram  T  Collier 

Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 

Mr  and  Mrs  Nelson  J  Darling 

Mr  and  Mrs  Horace  E  Davenport 

The  Eastern  Associated  Foundation 

Mrs  John  Morse  Elliott 

Miss  Sandra  Ferry 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  F  Gamble 

Mrs  James  L  Gamble 


Bravo! 

Exprinter  and 

Holland  America  Cruises 

present  another 

Music  Festival  at  Sea 

Opus  VI 

aboard  the 
Luxury  Cruise  Ship 

Rotterdam 

May  31 -June  7,  1975 
to  Nassau  and  Bermuda 

from  New  York 
7  days  $490.  to  $820.* 


FEATURING: 

Gina  Bachauer,  pianist 
Rudolph  Firkusny,  pianist 
Jerome  Lowenthal,  panst 

Jan  Peerce,  Tenor 
RuggerioRicci,  voiinist 
Eleanor  Steber,  soprano 
Charles  Treger,  violinist 
Tokyo  Quartet 
Christine Walevska,  ceiiist 
Boris  Goldovsky,  lecturer 
Robert  Sherman,  lecturer 


A  glorious  week  of  beautiful 

music  performed  by  world-famous  artists  .  . 

soft  sea  breezes  and  luxury  vacation  living 

aboard  the  world's  Number  One  cruise  liner  . 

with  unhurried  visits  to  friendly, 

lovely  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 


Reservations  are  limited.  For  additional 
information,  please  mail  coupon. 

•Rates  per  person,  based  on  double 
occupancy  and  subject  to  availability. 
The  SS  Rotterdam  is  registered  in  the 
Netherlands  Antilles. 


Send  coupon  to:  OPUS  VI 
Exprinter—  Dept.  B 
500  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Tel:  (212)  244-7856 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Who  can  you  trust  when  your 
personal  trust  officer  isn't  here? 


A  personal  trust  at  State 
Street  Bank  is  based  on  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  You  and  your  trust 
officer.  It's  a  practical,  efficient  and 
unique  system. 

Your  personal  trust  officer 
is  responsible  for  both  the  administra- 
tion and  investments  in  your  trust. 
It's  a  case  of  one  person  knowing  your 
goals  and  seeing  that  they're  met 
exactly. 

But  even  our  trust  people 
are  people.  They  go  on  vacation  just 
like  you.  Yourtrust  activity  and  our 
personal  service  doesn't,  however. 

When  we  gave  our  personal 
trust  people  the  large  responsibility 
they  have,  we  also  gave  them  a  small 
group  of  other  trust  officers  to  share 
it  with.  It  amounts  to  small  depart- 
ments within  our  major  trust 
department. 


They  share  each  other's 
problems.  They  even  share  corre- 
spondence. Each  knows  pretty  well 
what  the  other  person's  involved 
with. 

So  should  you  call  and  find 
that  your  trust  officer  is  gone,  you 
will  find  someone  who  knows  where 
your  trust  is  going.  And  like  the 
person  you've  come  to  trust,  he'll  be 
a  thoroughly  competent  professional. 

That  kind  of  back-up  makes 
our  trust  service  one-of-a-kind.  You 
should  know  more  about  it.  Call  Pete 
Buchanan  at  (617)  786-3218.  And  if 
he's  away  for  a  bit,  his  back-up  man 
will  have  all  the  answers. 


State  Street  Bank 


We  do  our  homework. 

Personal  Trust  Division 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02101 


Wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation. 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Mrs  Joel  A  Goldthwait 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Dr  Jonas  C  Greenfield 

Mr  Lassor  H  Grosberg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  P  Grossman 

Mrs  N  P  Hallowell  Jr 

Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch  Jr 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gilbert  H  Hood  Jr 
Mrs  Howard  Johnson 
Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  E  Morton  Jennings  Jr 
Mrs  and  Mrs  Louis  I  Kane 
Mr  Wilfred  Kaplan 
Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 
Henry  P  Kendall  Foundation 
Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
Dr  and  Mrs  John  H  Knowles 
Ms  Karen  E  Koehler 
Mrs  C  Jay  Lafferty 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A  Laughlin 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Lawson 
Mrs  Frederick  J  Leviseur 
Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Loomis  Sayles  and  Company  Inc 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H  Lovejoy 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P  Lyman 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Society 
Mrs  Elsa  W  Mason 
Mrs  Sydney  R  Mason 
Merrill  Lynch  Pierce 

Fenner  and  Smith 
Mrs  Arthur  G  Mitton 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  B  Moses  Jr 
Niles  Incorporated 
Mrs  Stephen  Paine  Sr 
Parker  Charitable  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Perkins 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  D  Phippen 
Polaroid  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  B  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  M  Preston 
Prudential  Insurance 

Company  of  America 
Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 
Miss  Harriet  Rantoul 
Raytheon  Company 
A  C  Ratshesky  Foundation 
RKO  General  Inc 
Mr  J  Hampden  Robb 
Mrs  George  R  Rowland 
Mrs  Richard  Saltonstall 
Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr  Alan  Scovell 
Mr  and  Mrs  Campbell  L  Searle 
Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Sonnabend 
Mr  Rudolph  G  Sonneborn 
Mrs  William  B  Snow 
Mrs  Edward  S  Stimpson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Brooks  Stevens  Jr 
Mr  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs  John  Sylvester 
Mrs  Abbott  Payson  Usher 
United  States 

Steel  Foundation  Inc 
Mrs  William  H  Walker 
Mrs  F  Carrington  Weems 
Western  Electric  Fund 


Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Wiese 
Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L  Wilson 
Mr  John  Wilson 
7  Anonymous 


PATRON 
($500  to  $999) 

Mr  Timothy  Adams 

Miss  Helen  J  Almy 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  B  Ames 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hazen  H  Ayer 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Bird 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  R  Blyth 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Mrs  John  M  Bradley 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  D  Brewer  Jr 

Mrs  George  A  Bushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L  Cahners 

Mrs  Paul  D  Caskey 

Alfred  E  Chase  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  D  Cohen 

In  Memory 

of  Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  M  Creighton 
Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 
Mrs  Lyneham  Crocker 
Miss  Harriot  S  Curtis 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B  Dane  Jr 
Mrs  John  E  Dawson 
Miss  Marion  L  Decrow 
Devonshire  Associates 
Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr  and  Mrs  C  Russell  Eddy 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
Miss  Florence  Fisher 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Miss  Elaine  Foster 
Mrs  Thomas  F  Furness 
Mr  John  Gamble 
Mrs  Isabella  Grandin 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Grandin  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  W  Grant 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E  Gregg 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Hall  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  E  Hansen 
Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Henderson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  K  Holladay 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Jackson 
Mrs  James  Jackson  Jr 
Mrs  Hetty  L  R  Kaffenburgh 
Mr  and  Mrs  Bela  T  Kalman 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  M  P  Kennard 
Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  Kistner 
Mr  Kevin  Larkin 
Mrs  Allen  Latham  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Maurice  Lazarus 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  Liller 
Dr  Frederick  H  Lovejoy  Jr 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Don  Malpass 
Marsh  and  McLennan  Inc 
Helen  and  Leo  Mayer 

Charitable  Trust 
Mrs  Alfred  R  Mclntyre 
Mr  Noah  Medelssohn 
Miss  Helen  C  Moseley 
Dr  Henry  A  Murray 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  C  Newell 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Nyquist 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Davies  Paine 


JAMBALAlA 


FOR  GIVING 


JAMBALAlA 

AND  - 

JAMBALAlA 

FOR  GETTING 


JAMBALA1& 

283  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

(between  Newbury  and 
Commonwealth) 


A  New  Face  for  Boston  is 


The  Face  of  Argentina 

The  unique  skin  care 
method  from  South 
America 

For  both  men  and 
women 


Emma  Kenig  of  Buenos 
Aires  invites  you  to 
meet  her  at  her  Boston 
Salon. 

Enjoy  personalized 
and  scientific  face 
treatment,  diagnosed 
by  this  professional 
skin  care  specialist.  Try 
our  unique  method 
and  special  machines. 

Call  today  for  a  private 
consultation  and 
diagnosis. 

EMMA  liENiq  SAloiN 

Thirty  Five  Newbury  Street 
Boston 

247-3038 


JUKI 


mrp 


H 


Mr  William  A  Parker 

David  R  and  Muriel  K  Pokross 

Foundation 
Mrs  W  Elliott  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  Elwyn  G  Preston  Jr 
The  Provident  Institution 

for  Savings 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  Re 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P  Robinson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs  Allen  H  Russell 
Mrs  A  Lloyd  Russell 
Mrs  Francis  P  Sears 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs  Walter  K  Shaw  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  Sinclair 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  L  Slosberg 
Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 
Mr  Richard  Stevens 
Mr  John  H  Stookey 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Stone 
Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Tartakoff 
Mr  William  F  Tempel 
Dr  and  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Thorndike 
Mrs  Alfred  M  Tozzer 
Miss  Alice  Tully 
Mr  Kristen  Wainwright 
Warren  Brothers  Comapny 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  K  Whitney 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  B  Williams  Jr 
Dr  and  Mrs  Morris  Yorshis 
Zayre  Foundation  Inc 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Zildjian 
8  Anonymous 

SUSTAINING 
($250-$499) 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr  Charles  F  Adams 

Mrs  William  T  Aldrich 

Dr  and  Mrs  Richard  E  Alt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  P  Babson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  H  Baer 

Mrs  Robert  Jenks  Beede 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  Blagden 

Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr  Adrian  Broggini 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  R  Brown 

Mrs  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  D  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Erwin  D  Canham 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Cannon 


Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  C  Child 

Chris  Oil  Company 

Dr  and  Mrs  Edwin  M  Cole 

Mrs  Harrison  F  Condon  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  H  Congleton 

Reverend  and  Mrs  John  Crocker 

Mrs  Marshall  B  Dalton 

Mrs  Richard  E  Danielson 

Mrs  Archer  Davidson 

Mr  Henry  B  Dewey 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr  Patrick  Dooley 

Mrs  George  D  Dutton 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mrs  German  H  H  Emory 

Mr  and  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr  and  Mrs  A  Wentworth  Erickson  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  F  Murray  Forbes  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hugh  K  Foster 

Mrs  Maurice  T  Freeman 

Mr  Randolph  H  Fuller 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  H  Gardiner 

Miss  Ellen  H  Gleason 

Mrs  John  D  Gordon  Jr 

Mrs  James  H  Grew 

Mr  John  Grozier 

Mr  John  A  Hahn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  C  Hankins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Volmer  Heatherington 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  R  Higgins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Waldo  H  Holcombe 

Miss  Emily  C  Hood 

Mr  Alfred  E  Horka 

Dr  Adrian  Houtsma 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Fox  Hovey 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  H  Howie 

Mrs  J  King  Hoyt  Jr 

Mrs  D  T  V  Huntoon 

Dr  and  Mrs  James  H  Jackson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  L  Jaffee 

Mr  Edward  J  Kutlowski 

Mr  Roger  Landay 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  C  Leclair 

Mr  and  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  H  Lyman  Jr 

Mrs  Carlton  R  Mabley  Jr 

Warren  MacPherson  Fund  Inc 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  McAndrew 

Vice  Admiral  and  Mrs  John  D  McCrea 

Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 

Mrs  August  R  Meyer 

Mrs  John  F  G  Miller 

Mrs  James  T  Mountz 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louville  Niles 

Miss  Penelope  B  Noyes 

Mrs  George  A  Ott 


$135 


Everyone  Loves  Beads 

and  we  have  a  wide  and 
varied  selection  of  them. 
Illustrated  is  a  strand 
of  alternating  jade  and 
carved  coral 


LONG'S  JEWELERS 
VISIT  THE  STORE  NEAREST  YOU 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 

Braintree  -  Peabody  -  Burlington  -  Wellesley 

Use  your  Long's  Charga-PIote.  Mastercharge. 

BankAmericard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES   FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWM UT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Milton  Feinberg 


YouVe 

heard  our 

107  sound  reasons 

to  be  proud. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  only 

one  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with 

Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa. 

In  all  the  world  there  is 

only  one  advertising  agency  that  has 

the  BSO  as  its  client. 

That's  us. 

There  are  as  many  reasons 

for  us  to  be  proud 

as  there  are  members 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Now  that  you've  heard  the  107  sound 
reasons,  don't  you  agree? 


Provandie 

Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc. 

Advertising 

I  UK  I'll.ol  HOI  St  •  LEWIS  WHARF  •  BOSTON,  MASS  112III1  ■  617  523-2200 
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Mr  and  Mrs  Talcott  Parsons 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  D  Perkins 
Mrs  Daniel  Pierce 
Mrs  Matthias  Plum 
Mrs  Richard  Preston 
Mrs  Curtis  Prout 
Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R  Rabb 
Mrs  James  Radin 
Mr  and  Mrs  Fairfield  E  Raymond 
Mr  and  Mrs  Lindsay  Renouf 
Mrs  Albert  W  Rice 
Miss  Dorothy  Rogers 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  C  Rousseau 
Mr  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 
Mrs  OtisT  Russell 
Mrs  Richard  Russell 
Sabra  H  Sanders  Charitable  Fund 
Mr  Daniel  Sargent 
Mrs  Ann  Schoppe 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carl  Shapiro 
Mrs  George  C  Shattuck 
Phineas  W  Sprague 
Memorial  Foundation 


Standex  Memorial  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Preston  T  Stephenson 

Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  J  Sylligardos 

Mrs  John  L  Taylor 

Mrs  David  D  Terwilliger 

Mrs  John  E  Thayer 

Mrs  Lucius  E  Thayer 

Mr  and  Mrs  T  W  Thorndike 

Mrs  Ward  Thoron 

Mrs  Eulalie  M  Wagner 

Ms  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mrs  Howland  Walter 

Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 

Mr  John  M  Wells 

Mrs  Barrett  Wendell  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  M  Werly 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  S  West 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  C  Wheeler 

Mr  Alexander  W  Williams 

Miss  Anne  C  Wyman 

14  Anonymous 


COUGHING 


by  Michael  Steinberg 


Audiences  cough.  I  have  seen  concert  programs  with  a  coughdrop 
attached  to  one  of  its  pages,  courtesy,  I  think,  of  Vicks.  The  Boston 
Symphony  program  book  includes  an  instructive  note  on  the  number 
of  decibels  per  unmuted  cough  compared  to  those  of  an  orchestral 
pianissimo.  It's  hopeless,  though.  Audiences  cough.  They  always  will. 

I  think  it  was  also  Vicks  whose  commercials  used  to  (perhaps  still  do) 
talk  about  something  called  'unproductive  coughing.'  This  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  might  be  called  unmotivated  coughing — medically, 
physically  unmotivated,  that  is.  Some  of  the  coughing  that  blots  out 
Berlioz'  evocation  of  Romeo  alone  or  the  last  page  of  the  Mahler 
Ninth  comes  from  people  with  bona  fide  colds  or  those  who  have 
swallowed  some  piece  of  flying  something.  Most  of  it — by  far  the 
largest  part — comes  from  unrest  and  boredom.  It  belongs  with  whis- 
pering, yawning,  eating,  promiscuous  reading,  concern  with  lipstick 
and  powder,  eyeglass-polishing,  and  the  furling  and  unfurling  of  the 
program  book.  It  means  just  one  thing:  THEY'RE  NOT  LISTENING. 

It  is  interesting  when  an  audience  sends  a  double  message  to  the 
stage.  For  example:  last  March,  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  I  heard  a 
recital  by  Andres  Segovia.  The  place  was,  of  course,  sold  out  and  had 
been  for  weeks.  Segovia  is  an  Institution,  a  Founding  Father,  the  fons 
bonitatis  without  which  the  present  flourishing  of  a  classical  guitar 
tradition  is  unimaginable,  and  his  audience,  genuinely,  with  the  great- 
est respect  and  affection,  responds  to  the  Institution.  The  solid  wall  of 
applause  at  first  entrance,  the  standing  ovations,  the  bravos,  the  de- 
mands for  many  encores,  are  that  response — the  official  response.  The 
non-stop  restlessness  during  the  music,  the  coughing  and  rustling — at 
which  Segovia  constantly  looked  up,  annoyed — were  the  response, 
equally  genuine,  to  his  flaccid,  boring  playing  that  afternoon. 


"Every  cubic  inch 
of  space 
isa  miracle." 

W4J  WHIT//1KN 


SB4CE  PLANNING 

BERNARD  SOEPASSOCIKTES 

allston,  massachusetts 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl  asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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Who's  who 
in  the  long  run. 


Hugh  Shaw,  Vice  President, 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Hugh  specializes  in  managing  pension  and  profit 
sharing  funds.  His  adherence  to  a  disciplined  approach 
has  consistently  resulted  in  an  enviable  record  of 
performance  over  the  past  decade.  Which  may  be  why 
so  many  long-term  investors  seek  his  advice. 

Member  F.D.I.C. 
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FrMfsfc    Vrise^ 


You  get  the  double  message — wild  enthusiasm  after  the  music  and 
every  sign  of  NOT  LISTENING  during  it — at  the  concerts  of  performers 
so  famous  that,  simply  as  'personalities,'  they  have  begun  to  draw  a 
non-musical  audience.  If  their  public  appearances  are  rare,  it  is  worse. 
Heifetz  and  Horowitz  are  two  at  whose  concerts  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  to  the  music  through  the  noise.  Summer  1972  of- 
fered an  anguishing  experience:  at  Tanglewood,  Bernstein  conducted 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  student  orchestra  in  the  last  two  move- 
ments of  Mahler's  Ninth,  in  memoriam  Goeran  Gentele.  The  place 
was  packed  with  people  come  to  'see'  Bernstein,  fervently  wishing  he 
would  do  something  more  fun  like  the  Capriccio  Italien,  and  with  kid 
campers  whose  elders  had  determined  that  they,  too,  should  'see' 
Bernstein.  They  loved  Bernstein,  of  course  they  did — but  as  for  letting 
you  hear  Mahler,  forget  it.  Conversely,  I  know  performers  whose 
control  of  their  audiences  seems  to  include  the  power  to  stifle  even 
motivated  and  productive  coughing — Pears  and  Britten,  Alfred  Bren- 
del,  Julian  Bream  come  to  mind.  And  I  still  remember  an  epiphany  in 
New  York  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  when  the  Juilliard  Quartet  held  an 
audience  in  stillness  not  just  through  the  Sacred  Song  of  Thanksgiving 
in  Beethoven's  Opus  132,  but  through  the  pause  following  that  long 
Adagio  and  preceding  the  subsequent  march. 

Interestingly  enough,  people  who  write  letters  to  critics  are  apt  to 
respond  with  rage  to  a  critic's  report  that  an  audience  was  restless  and 
noisy  at  a  concert  by  Segovia,  Horowitz,  or  some  other  popular  hero 
('nonsense,  nobody  stirred'  or  'you  can't  have  been  listening  to  the 
music  if  you  were  paying  all  that  attention  to  the  coughing'  or  'don't 
you  know  that  it's  winter  in  New  England?'  are  frequently  encoun- 
tered pitches).  Partly  it  is  that  such  people  perhaps  do  not  know  what 
real  listening  is  all  about,  or  real  concentration:  they  have  never  been 
there.  (Karl  Kraus:  'The  noise  other  people  make  keeps  me  from 
hearing  the  music  of  the  spheres  which  they  don't  hear  either').  But  1 
see  more  and  more  that  such  objections  come  from  people  who 
cannot  deal  with  the  difference  between  reputation  and  reality.  One 


PORTRAITS  EY 

ROBERT  ANDERSON 

A.CSNELLING 

GAUGU 

8  NEWBURY  S1KG 
BOSTON.  mOQII6 
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The  Far  West 
has  moved  east 
for  the  Winter. 

It's  all  here  at  the  Museum 
. . .  the  art  and  memorabilia  of 
the  Indians,  Spaniards,  explorers, 
homesteaders,  ranchers,  traders, 
and  others  who  roamed  and  settled 
the  real  Old  West.  Frontier  America 
will  include  ten  centuries  of  ob- 
jects ranging  from  prehistoric 
ritual  figures  to  Spanish  sculpture 
to  pioneer  photographs  .  .  .  alto- 
gether, the  finest  collection  of 
Western  artifacts  ever  shown  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

Frontier  America:  The  Far 
West ,  January  24  through  March 
16, 1975 

The  Museum 

of  Fine  Arts 

Boston 

*  Sponsored  through  matching  grants  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Philip  Morris  Inc.  on  behalf  of  Marlboro. 


Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  tOi 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks 
CLENDENNING  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 


of  the  letters  to  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Globe  I  most  value  was 
written  about  one  of  my  younger  colleagues  and  some  attacks  on  him, 
and  it  said  'It  takes  courage  as  well  as  good  ears  to  respond  to  a 
performer's  work  rather  than  to  his  reputation.'  Audiences  often  have 
the  good  ears,  but  they  are  inclined  to  lack  courage.  They  don't  want 
to  appear  dolts,  chawbacons,  nyekulturny.  They  don't  want  to  have 
paid  $15  for  a  pair  of  tickets,  plus  a  bit  for  parking,  babysitter  and  so 
forth,  for  something  not  first-rate.  They  have  received  so  many  public 
and  authoritative  certifications  of  the  first-rateness  of  this  or  that  per- 
former, so  that  they  can't  afford  to  listen  to  the  message  of  their  own 
coughing. 

The  listener  who  does  not  know  what  he  thinks  until  he  reads  the 
review  is  unfortunately  no  figment  of  the  imagination  (for  the  critic 
not  to  know  what  he  thinks  until  he  sees  what  he  writes  is  not 
uncommon  either,  but  it  is  quite  another  sort  of  issue — an  interesting 
one,  but  not  to  be  dealt  with  here).  The  listener  does  not  know  what 
he  thinks  partly  because  he  does  not  trust  his  feelings.  Believe  me, 
this  is  not  a  sentimental  Hessian  tract.  Nor  is  it  populist.  Audiences  are 
not  always  right  about  everything.  They  are  lazy  sometimes  and  they 
can  be  had  by  claptrap.  All  in  all,  though,  the  public  knows  more  than 
it  is  aware  of  knowing.  It  confuses  not  understanding  musical  termi- 
nology with  not  understanding  musical  processes:  a  thousand  people 
here  tonight  may  be  unable  to  define  'recapitulation'  or  say  'now' 
when  the  recapitulation  happens,  but  the  gut  response  to  the  com- 
poser's homecoming  is  there  all  right. 

Aware  of  all  the  risks,  who,  that  loves  music  and  cares  ardently  for  its 
continuance  in  health,  would  not  wish  for  spontaneity  of  reaction  in 
an  audience  rather  than  for  the  indoctrinated,  sold  response  of  the 
audience  that  cheers  something  not  truly  enjoyed? 

It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  talk  myself,  a  critic,  out  of  a  job.  Good  talk 
about  music  is  a  fine  thing.  It  informs,  delights,  clarifies,  stimulates.  It 
makes  you  think.  It  can  leave  you  hearing  and  seeing  more  clearly.  It 
needs  no  defense.  Good  criticism  asks  questions.  You  in  turn,  must 
ask  questions  of  it  (and  distrust,  always,  all  out-and-out  salesmanship). 
And  remember  that  music  is  written  by  people  and  for  all  sorts  of 
people,  not  just  for  professionals,  not  just  for  people  who  know  what 
'recapitulation'  means — though  I  would  not  deny  that  the  more  you 
can  put  in,  the  more  you  will  get  out.  I  find  myself  increasingly 
appalled,  often  angered,  always  saddened,  by  the  manifestation  of 
what  David  Lyle*  has  called  'Dependent  Man  (who)  cannot  provide 
the  essentials  of  life  for  himself.  He  is  dependent  upon  others  to 
provide,  to  create  opinion,  to  know  what  must  be  done.  Dependent 
Man,  properly  fed  and  educated  is  Acquiescent  Man  .  .  .  programmed 
for  Conformity.'  That  is  not  the  Ideal  Other**  the  masters  hoped  to 
reach. 


*David   Lyle,  'The   Human   Race   Has   Maybe,   Thirty-Five  Years   Left,' 
Esquire,  September  1967. 

**Stravinsky,  asked  for  whom  he  composed,  replied  'Myself  and  the 
Ideal  Other.' 

Program  note  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
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THURSDAY  B  1 
FRIDAY-SATURDAY  13 


COLIN  DAVIS 

"The  Composer's  Choice" 

PHILIPS 


MOZART:  COSI  FAN  TUTTE 

Caballe,  Baker,  Gedda,  Ganzarolli,  Cotrubas, 

Van  Allan;  Chorus  &.  Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera 

House,  Covent  Garden  6707.025 

TIPPETT:  CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA; 
FOUR  RITUAL  DANCES  FROM 
"THE  MIDSUMMER  MARRIAGE" 
Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera  House;  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  6580.093 

LAST  NIGHT  AT  THE  PROMS,  VOLUMES  I  &  II 
Norman,  Bainbridge;  BBC  Choral  Society  and 
Orchestra  6502.001,  6588.011 

BERLIOZ:  LA  DAMNATION  DE  FAUST 
Gedda,  Bastin,  Veasey,-  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  6703.042  O.R.  43042 

BEETHOVEN:  SYMPHONIES  NOS.  5  a  8 

BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  6500.462  Cass.  7300.252 

BERLIOZ:  SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  6500.774 
Cass.  7300.313 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  January  9  1975  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  January  10  1975  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  January  11  1975  at  8.30 


COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  29  in  A     K.  201 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante 

Minuet 

Finale:   Allegro  con  spirito 


intermission 


MAHLER 


Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  (The  Song  of  the  Earth) 
for  Tenor,  Contralto  and  Orchestra 

Das  Trinklied  vom  Jammer  der  Erde 
(The  drinking  song  of  earth's  sorrow) 

Der  Einsame  im  Herbst 
(The  lonely  one  in  autumn) 

Von  der  Jugend  (Of  youth) 

Von  der  Schonheit  (Of  beauty) 

Der  Trunkene  im  Friihling 

(The  drunken  one  in  springtime) 

Der  Abschied  (The  farewell) 

RICHARD  CASSILLY     tenor 
JANET  BAKER     contralto 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock, 
the  concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.30 

The  Saturday  evening  concert  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for 
later  telecast.  Occasional  scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON     &     RCA  RECORDS 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  No.  29  in  A     K.  201 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  Symphony  No.  29  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  1774.  What  may 
have  been  the  first  American  performance  was  in  New  York  by  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Sam  Franko,  conductor,  March  24  1897,  in  Chickering 
Hall.  It  was  also  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
conductor,  November  26  1931.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Serge  Koussevitzky's  direction  on  October  16  1936. 
The  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4 
1969;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  score  requires  a  string  orchestra  with  2  oboes  and  2  horns. 

Writing  symphonies  for  princes,  young  Mozart  often  seemed  to  make 
fun  of  ceremony.  This  one  has  none  at  all.  It  is  still  a  favorite,  and 
naturally  so,  for  it  is  the  most  direct  and  personal  symphonic  ex- 
pression of  the  lad  of  eighteen,  written  with  the  true  simplicity  and 
disregard  for  show  which  was  natural  to  him.  It  is  really  a  string 
symphony  lightly  colored  by  oboes  and  horns,  moderate  in  tempi. 
There  is  not  a  single  proclamation.  It  begins  with  a  quiet  string  figure 
which  builds  with  a  series  of  sequences  to  a  comfortable  forte  and 
proceeds  in  like  vein.  The  development  is  close  and  flowing.  The 
Andante  is  a  delicate  song  by  the  muted  strings;  the  Minuet  is  built 
on  a  rhythmic  figure,  which  ends  the  movement  with  unexpected 
suddenness  in  the  winds.  This  is  a  symphony  of  abrupt  endings,  mak- 
ing concise  witty  points  and  having  no  use  for  reiterated  cadences. 
The  Allegro  con  spirito  moves  in  a  light,  rapid  6/8  beat,  with  staccato 
punctuation  to  an  amusingly  sudden  end.  Mozart  leads  us  to  expect  a 
long,  dominant-tonic  peroration  but  breaks  off  and  gives  us  an  up- 
sweeping scale  and  two  short  chords. 

The  date  on  the  manuscript  is  not  legible,  but  the  Mozart  authorities 
agree  in  placing  this  symphony  in  the  year  1774,  grouped  with  three 
others.  Mozart  was  eighteen,  and  at  Salzburg.  He  was  concertmaster 
at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  Hieronymous  von  Colloredo,  who  in 
1771  had  succeeded  Sigismund,  and  the  fact  that  Mozart's  new  em- 
ployer was  haughtily  unresponsive  and  paid  him  a  miserable  wage  did 
not  prevent  him  from  composing  orchestral,  church,  and  chamber 
music  in  abundance. 

Nor  were  these  mere  exhibitions  of  glib  youth.  Leopold  Mozart  must 
be  put  down  as  an  almost  inhumanly  exacting  father,  by  this  reproach 
in  a  letter  four  years  later  to  Paris  (September  24  1778),  where  natural- 
ly Wolfgang  was  expected  to  put  his  best  foot^ forward:  'When  a  thing 
does  you  no  credit,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  forgotten.  I  have  sent 
you  none  of  your  symphonies  because  I  feel  sure  that  when  you  come 
to  riper  years,  and  have  a  clearer  judgment,  you  will  be  glad  that  they 
are  forgotten,  even  though  you  may  be  satisfied  with  them  now.' 

The  artist  of  'riper  years'  certainly  succeeded  in  maturing  his  style, 
making  it  more  subtle  and  rounded,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
he  had  been  a  novice  at  eighteen — he  was  far  from  that.  The  sym- 
phonies which  were  being  composed  while  Mozart  was  a  boy  and 
which  were  perforce  his  models,  were  still  in  process  of  becoming  a 
complete  and  self-sufficient  art  form.  One  need  hardly  add  that  the 
youthful  Mozart  had  lively  listening  as  well  as  creative  faculties.  He 
was  indeed  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  Centers  possessing  first-rate 
orchestras  produced  many  symphonies — by  masters  of  varying  abili- 
ties, and  Mozart  no  doubt  was  well  aware  of  what  they  were  doing. 
He  had  been  composing  symphonies  from  the  age  of  eight — Koechel's 
Catalogue  puts  this  as  twenty-ninth  in  the  chronological  list  of  sym- 
phonies. 
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Andre,  cataloguing  this  work,  included  it  among  'the  symphonies 
which  Mozart  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  on  his  travels  for 
purposes  of  performance.'  When  it  comes  to  such  scores  as  this  one, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  their  composer  was  far  less  absorbed  in  their 
momentary  usefulness  or  the  personage  who  may  have  commissioned 
them  than  in  the  music  of  and  for  itself.  There  is  no  better  evidence 
of  this  than  the  growth  in  formal  mastery  and  expressive  resource 
which  is  manifest  in  the  four  symphonies  of  1773-74 — it  can  only  be 
the  result,  so  say  the  experts,  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  sym- 
phonies then  being  produced  in  Vienna,  in  Mannheim,  in  Italy.  As 
Ernest  Newman  has  pointed  out,  a  work  of  this  sort  may  be  a  real 
milestone  of  progress  without  seeming  so  to  us  of  another  day,  'be- 
cause we  have  lost,  owing  to  the  the  huge  development  of  musical 
language  since  then,  the  true  sense  of  a  hundred  niceties  of  vocabu- 
lary and  distinctions  of  formula  that  were  of  the  utmost  significance  to 
them.  ...  In  what  seems  to  us  the  seemingly  unruffled  flow  of  much 
of  Mozart's  music,  there  are,  I  am  convinced,  disturbing  elements  that 
stood  out  for  him  and  his  contemporaries  in  a  way  that  they  do  not 
do  for  us.'  A  point  of  order  in  the  exposition,  a  lengthened  coda  with 
fresh  development,  now  scarcely  noticeable  to  a  casual  listener,  may 
have  been  a  startling  innovation  in  its  day. 

T.  de  Wyzewa  and  G.  de  Saint-Foix  have  made  just  such  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  past  by  a  minute  study  of  Mozart's  scores  and  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  scores  of  his  contemporaries.  These  writers  de- 
scribe in  the  Mozart  of  just  this  period  a  sudden  growth  into  matur- 
ity— a  full  romantic  effulgence.  He  had  caught  something  of  the  Ital- 
ian spirit,  but  the  Viennese  school  wrought  in  him  a  veritable  revolu- 
tion.' Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  have  found  a  symphony  of  Michael 
Haydn,  Joseph's  brother  and  a  neighbor  of  the  Mozarts  at  Salzburg, 
which  closely  resembles  this  one,  and  indicates  another  direct  in- 
fluence. They  have  this  to  say  about  Mozart's  score:  'The  melodic 
ideas  have  so  much  amplitude  and  expressive  intensity,  the  orchestral 
writing  is  so  sure  and  of  such  striking  maturity,  that  never  perhaps 
until  this  point  had  Mozart  composed  a  work  so  closely  approaching 
the  mastery  which  was  to  show  itself  in  the  great  creative  periods  of 
his  life.  Certainly  this  symphony,  to  say  the  least,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  invention  as  that  of  'metier,'  is  the  most  perfect  work  to  be 
met  in  all  this  first  part  of  the  master's  career,  up  to  his  departure  for 
Mannheim  and  Paris.' 


GUSTAV  MAHLER 

Das  Lied  von  der  Erde     (The  Song  of  the  Earth) 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Mahler  was  born  at  Kalist,  Bohemia  on  July  7  1860;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  May 
18  1911.  He  composed  The  Song  of  the  Earth  in  the  summer  of  1908,  and 
subtitled  it  'A  Symphony  for  Tenor  and  Contralto  (or  baritone)  and  Orchestra, 
after  Hans  Bethge's  The  Chinese  Flute'.  The  first  performance  was  given  in 
Munich,  after  Mahler's  death,  on  November  20  1911;  Bruno  Walter  conducted, 
William  Miller  and  Mme  Charles  Cahier  were  soloists.  Leopold  Stokowski  con- 
ducted the  first  American  performance  with  soloists  Johannes  Sembach  and 
Tilly  Koenen,  in  Philadelphia  on  December  15  1916.  The  first  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony,  also  the  first  complete  performance  in  Boston,  was 
conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  on  December  7  1928;  George  Meader  and 
Mme  Charles  Cahier  were  the  soloists.  The  most  recent  performance  by  the 
Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1973;  Joseph  Silverstein  conducted  and 
Nicholas  di  Virgilio  and  Lili  Chookasian  sang  the  solo  parts. 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


THE 
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PREP  SHOPy 

1-HOUR   FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


527-4569 


Qlo  Worm 

IS  A  PLANT  EXPERIENCE 


■  The  most  knowledge- 
able people  in  all  phases 
of  indoor  plant  culture. 

■  Experts  on  indoor  light 
gardening. 

■  A  complete  home  and 
office  plant  decorating 
service. 

■  Terrariums  and  bottle 
gardens. 

■  All  necessary  plant 
supplies. 

BROMELIADS,  ORCHIDS 

AND  OTHER 

EXOTIC  PLANTS. 

91  Union  St.,  Newton  Centre. 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

/«$> 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


Variations  on  a 

thPltlP         The  theme:  Trave|- The 

H-l^m^  variations:  infinite, 

fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  2  piccolos,  3  oboes,  English  horn,  3  clarinets,  E 
flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  tuba,  2  harps,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tarn  tarn, 
tambourine,  bass  drum,  celesta,  mandolin  and  strings. 


Mahler  derived  (and  did  not  hesitate  to  adapt)  his  texts  for  Das  Lied 
von  der  Erde  from  Hans  Bethge's  The  Chinese  Flute,  a  German  trans- 
lation of  Chinese  poems  dating  back  something  over  a  millennium.  In 
the  Bethge  version  they  are  already  suffused  with  world-weariness, 
but  Mahler  added  still  more  emphasis  on  the  joys  of  withdrawal  from 
the  temporal  plane — sometimes  even  repeating  sentiments  he  had 
expressed  in  his  very  earliest  writings.  Paul  Stefan  puts  it  succinctly:  'A 
splendid,  delicate,  yet  earth-born  perfume  of  melancholy  rises  from 
these  pages.  It  is  as  though  one  had  entered  into  a  kingdom  of 
hopelessness,  whose  benumbing  atmosphere  one  cannot  escape. 
Mahler  was  so  impressed  by  the  book  that  he  chose  seven  of  these 
poems  and  translated  them  into  his  language.  He  not  only  clothed 
them  with  music;  he  also  remodeled  Bethge's  words,  as  he  felt  and 
needed  them.' 


Five  of  the  six  movements  in  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  are  settings  of 
individual  poems.  For  his  finale  Mahler  combined  two  under  an  om- 
nibus subtitle  of  his  own  devising,  with  an  intervening  orchestral  in- 
terlude. The  original  sources  are  as  follows:  nos.  1,  3,  4  and  5  are  from 
poems  by  Li-Tai-Po  (702-763);  no.  2  is  from  a  poem  by  Tschang-Tsi  (c. 
800);  no.  6a  is  from  a  poem  by  Mong-Kao-Yen  (eighth  century);  no.  6b 
is  from  a  poem  by  Wang-Wei.  The  subtitle  invites  comment  for  anoth- 
er, quite  unrelated  reason.  Note  that  Mahler,  mindful  of  Beethoven 
and  Bruckner  before  him,  pointedly  eschewed  any  numerical  designa- 
tion for  this  music.  To  be  sure,  he  did  subsequently  compose  a  Sym- 
phony no.  9,  which  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  mischievously,  perhaps 
sardonically,  as  his  'Tenth' — and  chronologically  it  was.  The  terrible 
irony  is  that  Mahler  did  not  live  to  hear  either  of  his  'Ninths';  he  was 
six  months  in  his  grave  when  the  premiere  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 
was  given  in  Munich  on  November  20  1911,  Bruno  Walter  conducting. 


Walter  has  left  us  an  extremely  ex-post-facto  (1936)  but  nevertheless 
fascinating  account  of  his  impressions  on  first  seeing  the  score  of  Das 
Lied  von  der  Erde.  Remembering  that  he  had  been  a  Mahler  protege 
for  years,  this  report  is  worth  citing  for  its  insights  into  the  special 
nature  of  the  work  by  comparison  to  its  predecessors:  'Can  the  man 
who  reared  the  structure  of  the  Eighth  [symphony]  "in  harmony  with 
the  Everlasting"  be  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Trinklied — the  man 
who  slinks  alone,  in  autumn,  to  the  trusty  place  of  death  in  search  of 
comfort,  who  looks  at  youth  with  the  commiserating  eyes  of  age,  at 
beauty  with  muted  emotion,  who  seeks  to  forget  in  drink  the  sense- 
lessness of  life  and  finally  leaves  it  in  deep  melancholy?  Is  it  the  same 
master  who,  after  his  gigantic  symphonies,  constructs  a  new  form  of 
unity  out  of  six  songs?  He  is  scarcely  the  same  as  a  man  or  as  a 
composer.  All  his  previous  work  had  grown  out  of  his  sense  of  life. 
Now  the  knowledge  that  he  had  serious  heart  trouble  was,  as  with  the 
wounded  Prince  Andrei  in  Tolstoi's  War  and  Peace,  breaking  his  inner 
hold  on  life.  The  loosening  of  all  previous  ties  altered  his  entire 
outlook.  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  is,  in  terms  of  the  sentence  of  Spinoza 
.  .  .  written  sub  specie  mortis.  Earth  is  vanishing;  he  breathes  in 
another  air,  a  new  light  shines  on  him — and  so  it  is  a  wholly  new  work 
that  Mahler  wrote:  new  in  its  style  of  composition,  new  in  invention, 
in  instrumentation,  and  in  the  structures  of  the  various  movements.  It 
is  more  subjective  than  any  of  his  previous  works  [italics  added].  .  .  . 
here,  while  the  world  slowly  sinks  away,  the  "I"  becomes  the  ex- 
perience itself — a  limitless  range  of  feeling  opens  for  him  who  soon 
will  leave  this  earth.  Every  note  carries  his  individual  voice;  every 
word,  though  based  on  a  poem  a  thousand  years  old,  is  his  own.' 

A  brief  overview  of  Mahler's  programmatic  layout  may  be  helpful.  It 
should  not  be  untoward  to  say  first  that  the  title  is  not  meant  to  be 
taken  literally.  It  is  not  the  earth  that  sings  in  this  music.  The  work  is 
not  about  nature  at  all.  Rather,  it  attempts  to  sum  up  (there  seems  to 
be  no  less  grandiloquent  way  of  saying  this)  an  artist's  philosophy  of 
human  existence.  To  this  end  the  texts  are  carefully  ordered.  No.  1  is 
frankly  epicurean;  earth  will  endure,  not  man.  No.  2  is  retrospective; 
the  old  poet  despairs  of  finding  love  again,  and  longs  for  rest.  No.  3 
reflects  the  merriment  of  youth  in  the  watery  mirror  of  a  pond.  No.  4 
tells  of  lovers  wandering  through  an  enchanted  landscape.  No.  5  re- 
turns to  pessimism;  life  is  a  dream,  so  let  us  sleep  the  sleep  of  drunk- 
enness. No.  6  finds  the  poet  perceiving  the  world  in  a  deep  sleep, 
yearning  to  find  his  friend  so  that  he  may  bid  him  farewell,  resolving 
to  seek  happiness  away  from  home  no  more,  and  resignedly  awaiting 
his  end. 

The  unfoldment  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  is  so  'right'  that  one  shrinks 
from  dissecting  this  exquisite  musical  organism  merely  to  have  its 
internal  perfection  attested.  The  prevailing  tonality,  for  those  who 
care,  is  A  minor;  thus  the  listener  is  not  unprepared  for  the  nakedness 
of  C  major  at  that  point  where  the  final  bars  join  with  infinity.  A 
distinctive  motto  of  three  notes — A-G-E,  descending — may  be  dis- 
cerned in  all  six  movements,  though  it  is  frequently  elusive  (so  that, 
for  example,  an  inversion  of  it  appears  at  the  outset  of  no.  3). 

Of  course  it  is  no  accident  that  the  textual  glances  backward  to  youth, 
beauty,  and  spring  evoke  an  earlier  Mahler  stylistically.  As  usual  with 
this  master  builder  the  last  movement  is  the  broadest,  synthesizing  all 
that  has  gone  before.  In  the  opening  measures  of  the  finale  yet  anoth- 
er metamorphosis  of  the  motto  summons  the  blackest  depths  of  grief. 
At  the  end,  ad  astra  per  ardua,  the  same  music  is  scaling  heavenly 
heights.  How  it  gets  there  can  be  described,  as  a  voyeur  might  have 
described  Venus  de  Milo.  Fortunately,  the  language  of  the  cosmos 
comprises  more  than  words. 
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1.  Tenor  solo 

DAS  TRINKLIED  VOM  JAMMER  DER  ERDE 

Schon  winkt  der  Wein  im  gold'nen  Pokale, 
Doch  trinkt  noch  nicht,  erst  sing'  ich  euch 

ein  Lied! 
Das  Lied  vom  Kummer  soil  auflachend  in 

die  Seele  euch  klingen. 

Wenn  der  Kummer  naht, 

Liegen  wust  die  Garten  der  Seele. 

Welkt  hin  und  stirbt  die  Freude,  der  Gesang. 

Dunkel  ist  das  Leben,  ist  der  Tod. 

Herr  dieses  Hauses!  Dein  Keller  birgt  die 

Fulle  des  goldenen  Weins! 
Hier  diese  Laute  nenn'  ich  mein! 
Die  Laute  schlagen  und  die  Glaser  leeren, 
Das  sind  die  Dinge,  die  zusammen  passen. 
Ein  voller  Becher  Weins  zur  rechten  Zeit 
Ist  mehr  wert  als  alle  Reiche  dieser  Erde! 
Dunkel  ist  das  Leben,  ist  der  Tod! 


Das  Firmament  blaut  ewig,  und  die  Erde 
Wird  lange  fest  steh'n  und  aufbliih'n 

im  Lenz. 
Du,  aber,  Mensch,  wie  lang  lebst  denn  du? 
Nicht  hundert  Jahre  darfst  du  dich  ergbtzen 
An  all  dem  morshcen  Tande  dieser  Erde! 


THE  DRINKING  SONG  OF  EARTH'S 
SORROW 

See  how  it  gleams,  with  golden  enticement, 
But  drink  not  yet,  I'll  sing  you  my  song! 
I  sing  of  sorrow,  but  laughter 
Within  your  heart  must  give  answer. 


When  such  sorrow  comes, 
Dry  is  the  soul,  its  gardens  are  withered, 
Fading  and  dead  the  pleasure  of  our  song. 
Life  is  only  twilight,  so  is  death. 

Host,  I  salute  you, 

Your  cellar  hides  a  treasure  of  gold  in  its 

veins. 
But  I  have  a  treasure  of  my  own. 
To  strike  the  lute  and  to  drink  the  winecup. 
These  are  the  things  that  best  consort 

together. 
A  brimming  cup  of  wine,  when  hearts  beat 

faint, 
Is  better  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
Life  is  only  twilight,  so  is  death. 

The  blue  of  heaven  is  unchanging, 

And  unchanging  the  earth  rolls  onward 

And  blossoms  in  spring. 

But  thou,  O  man,  how  long  livest  thou? 

Why,  not  one  hundred  years  canst  thou  take 

pleasure 
In  all  the  rotten  fruit  of  life's  long  vanity. 


Seht  dort  hinab!  Im  Mondschein  auf  den 

Grabern 
Hockt  eine  wild — gespenstische  Gestalt. 
Ein  AfP  ist's!  Hort  ihr,  wie  sein  Heulen 
Hinausgellt  in  den  siissen  Duft  des  Lebens! 
Jetzt  nehmt  den  Wein!  Jetzt  ist  es  Zeit, 

genossen! 
Leert  eure  gold'nen  Becher  zu  Grund! 
Dunkel  ist  das  Leben,  ist  der  Tod! 


See  there!  over  there! 

In  the  moonlight,  in  the  churchyard, 

Gibbers  a  ghost  with  evil  in  its  shape. 

It  is  a  monkey!  Hear  him, 

How  his  howling  sounds  strident 

In  our  life's  sweet  scented  morning. 

So  raise  your  cups,  the  time  has  come, 

companions, 
Empty  your  golden  cups  to  the  heel! 
Life  is  only  twilight,  so  is  death. 


2.  Contralto  solo 

DER  EINSAME  IM  HERBST 


THE  LONELY  ONE  IN  AUTUMN 


Herbstnebel  wallen  blaulich  uberm  See, 
Vom  Reif  bezogen  stehen  alle  Graser; 
Man  meint,  en  Kunstler  habe  Staub  von 

Jade 
Uber  die  feinen  Bliiten  ausgestreut. 

Der  susse  Duft  der  Blumen  ist  verflogen; 
Ein  kalter  Wind  beugt  ihre  Stengel  nieder. 
Bald  werden  die  verwelkten,  gold'nen 

Blatter 
Der  LotusblLiten  auf  dem  Wasser  zieh'n. 

Mein  Herz  ist  mude.  Meine  kleine  Lampe 
Erlosch  mit  Knistern,  es  gemahnt  mich  an 

den  Schlaf. 
Ich  komm'  zu  dir,  traute  Ruhestatte! 
Ja,  gib  mir  Ruh,  ich  hab'  Erquickung  Not! 

Ich  weine  viel  in  meinen  Einsamkeiten. 
Der  Herbst  in  meinem  Herzen  wahrt  zu 
lange. 


Grey  autumn  mists  are  drifting  off  the  sea 
And,  touched  with  frost,  the  grass  stands 

stiff  and  brittle 
As  if  some  artist  hand  had  scattered  powder, 
Dusting  on  every  leaf  the  finest  jade. 

The  scent  of  summer  flowers  is  forgotten, 
A  chilly  wind  blows  crackling  stalks  together. 
Soon  will  the  leaves  of  fading  lotus- 
blossoms 
Display  upon  the  pond  their  golden  span. 

I,  too,  feel  weary.  See  my  flick' ring  light 
Burns  low  and  lower,  it  is  time  to  go  to 

sleep. 
I  come  to  you,  truest  house  of  quiet, 
O  give  me  sleep,  for  I  have  need  of  rest. 

My  tears  flow  on  in  lonely  desolation. 

The  autumn  seems  in  my  heart  to  be  eternal. 
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Sonne  der  Liebe,  willst  du  nie  mehr 

scheinen. 
Urn  meine  bittern  Tranen  mild 

aufzutrocknen? 


O  love's  warm  sunshine,  have  you  gone 

for  ever 
And  will  my  burning  tears  be  never  dried? 


3.  Tenor  solo 
VON  DER  JUGEND 

Mitten  in  dem  kleinen  Teiche 
Stent  ein  Pavilion  aus  griinem 
Und  aus  weissem  Porzellan. 

Wie  der  Rucken  eines  Tigers 
Wolbt  die  Briicke  sich  aus  Jade 
Zu  dem  Pavilion  hinuber. 

In  dem  Hauschen  sitzen  Freunde, 
Schon  gekleidet,  trinken,  plaudern, 
Manche  schreiben  Verse  nieder. 

Ihre  seidnen  Armel  gleiten 
Ruckwarts,  ihre  seidnen  Mutzen 
Hocken  lustig  tief  im  Nacken. 

Auf  des  kleinen  Teiches  stiller 
Wasserflache  zeigt  sich  alles 
Wunderlich  im  Spiegelbilde. 


Alles  auf  dem  Kopfe  stehend 
In  dem  Pavilion  aus  griinem 
Und  aus  weissem  Porzellan; 

Wie  ein  Halbmond  steht  die  Brucke, 
Umgekehrt  der  Bogen.  Freunde, 
Schon  gekleidet,  trinken,  plaudern. 


OF  YOUTH 

In  the  water,  on  a  little  island 
All  of  green  and  egg-shell  china, 
Stands  a  dainty  summer-house. 

Like  the  tiger's  back  a-curving 
Springs  the  arch  of  jade  to  cross  it, 
To  this  summer-house  of  dreamland. 

In  the  parlour  friends  are  sitting, 
Clad  in  silk,  and  drinking,  chatting. 
Writing  endless  little  verses. 

How  their  silken  sleeves  are  slipping. 
How  their  silken  caps  sit  perching 
On  those  jolly  heads  a-wagging! 

In  the  tiny,  tiny  pattern's 
Quiet,  quiet  pool  of  water 
See  the  world  reflected  lies 
In  mirror  marvelous. 

All  those  friends  are  topsy-turvy 
In  that  world  of  egg-shell  china. 
In  that  dainty  summer-house. 

Like  a  sickle  moon  the  bridge  is, 

Upside  down  its  arches;  while  the  friends 

In  silk  and  satin,  drink  and  chatter. 


4.  Contralto  solo 
VON  DER  SCHONHEIT 


OF  BEAUTY 


Junge  Madchen  pflucken  Blumen, 
Pflucken  Lotosblumen  an  dem  Uferrande. 
Zwischen  Biischen  und  Blattern  sitzen  sie, 
Sammeln  Bliiten  in  den  Schoss  und  rufen 
Sich  einander  Neckereien  zu. 


See  the  maidens  picking  flowers. 
Picking  lotus  flowers  by  the  grassy  river 

banks. 
In  the  bushes  and  leaves  they  hide 

themselves. 
Gathering  flowers, 
Gather  flowers  in  their  laps 
And  calling  one  to  the  other  in  teasing  fun. 


Gold'ne  Sonne  webt  um  die  Gestalten, 
Spiegelt  sich  im  blanken  Wasser  wider. 
Sonne  spiegelt  ihre  schlanken  Glieder, 
Ihre  sussen  Augen  wider, 
Und  der  Zephir  hebt  mit  Schmeichelkosen 

das  Gewebe 
Ihrer  Armel  auf,  fuhrt  den  Zauber 
Ihrer  Wohlgeruche  durch  die  Luft. 


See  the  sunshine  weaves  a  web  around 

them, 
Mirrors  all  their  laughing  grace  in  water. 
Sunshine  mirrors  all  their  slender  beauty, 
Mirrors  their  sweet  eyes  in  water, 
And  the  winds  of  spring  with  soft  caresses 
Waft  on  high  their  flowing  silken  sleeves, 
Bear  the  magic  of  their  pleasing  odour 

through  the  air. 
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O  sieh,  was  tummeln  sich  fur  schone 

Knaben 
Dort  an  dem  Uferrand  auf  mut'gen  Rossen, 
Weit  hin  glanzend  wie  die  Sonnen- 

strahlen; 
Schon  zwischen  dem  Geast  der  griinen 

Weiden 
Trabt  das  jungfrische  Volk  einher! 

Das  Ross  des  einen  wiehert  frohlich  auf, 
Und  scheut,  und  saust  dahin, 
Uber  Blumen,  Graser,  wanken  hin  die  Hufe, 
Sie  zerstampfen  jah  im  Sturm  die  hin- 

gesunk'nen  Bliiten, 
Hei!  Wie  flattern  im  Taumel  seine  Mahnen, 
Dampfen  heiss  die  Nustern! 

Gold'ne  Sonne  webt  um  die  Gestalten, 
Spiegelt  sie  im  blanken  Wasser  wider. 
Und  die  schonste  von  den  Jungfrau'n  sendet 
Lange  Blicke  ihm  der  Sehnsucht  nach. 
Ihre  stolze  Haltung  ist  nur  Verstellung. 
In  dem  Funkeln  ihrer  grossen  Augen, 
In  dem  Dunkel  ihres  heissen  Blicks 
Schwingt  klagend  noch  die  Erregung  ihres 
Herzens  nach. 


5.  Tenor  solo 

DER  TRUNKENE  IM  FRUHLING 

Wenn  nur  ein  Traum  das  Leben  ist, 
Warum  denn  Miih'  und  Plag'!? 
Ich  trinke,  bis  ich  nicht  mehr  kann, 
Den  ganzen,  lieben  Tag! 

Und  wenn  ich  nicht  mehr  trinken  kann, 

Weil  Kehl'  und  Seele  voll, 

So  tauml'  ich  bis  zu  meiner  TCir 

Und  schlafe  wundervoll! 

Was  hor'  ich  beim  Erwachen?  Horch! 
Ein  vogel  singt  im  Baum. 
Ich  frag'  ihn,  ob  schon  Fruhling  sei. 
Mir  ist  als  wie  im  Traum. 

Der  Vogel  zwitschert:  Ja! 
Der  Lenz  ist  da,  sei  kommen  uber  Nacht! 
Aus  tiefstem  Schauen  lauscht'  ich  auf, 
Der  Vogel  singt  und  lacht! 

Ich  f Lille  mir  den  Becher  neu 
Und  leer'  ihn  bis  zum  Grund 
Und  singe,  bis  der  Mond  erglanzt 
Am  schwarzen  Firmament! 

Und  wenn  ich  nicht  mehr  singen  kann, 
So  schlaf  ich  weider  ein. 
Was  geht  mich  denn  der  Fruhling  an!? 
Lasst  mich  betrunken  sein! 


6.  Contralto  solo 

DER  ABSCHIED 

Die  Sonne  scheidet  hinter  dem  Gebirge. 
In  alle  Thaler  steigt  der  Abend  nieder 
Mit  sienen  Schatten,  die  voll  Kuhlung  sind. 
O  sieh!  Wie  eine  Silberbarke  schwebt. 


O,  see,  a  company  of  lovely  lads 

Comes  riding  along  the  bank  on  prancing 

horses, 
Shining  far  off  like  the  sun  at  noonday; 
See,  through  the  leafy  lanes  of  silvery 

willows 
Trots  that  gallant  young  company! 


The  horse  of  one  of  them  delighted 

Wheels  and  neighs,  curvetting  round; 

Over  all  the  flowers  trample  heavy  hoofbeats, 

As  they  bruise  in  sudden  storm 

The  tender  hidden  blossoms. 

How  their  manes  toss  in  tangle  riot. 

Breathing  fire  from  steaming  nostrils. 

See,  the  sunshine  weaves  a  web  around 

them, 
Mirrors  all  their  laughing  grace  in  water. 
And  the  fairest  of  those  lovely  maidens 
Sends  a  parting  glance  of  longing  love 
(For  her  proud  demeanour  is  all  pretending). 
In  the  sparkle  of  her  lustrous  glances, 
In  the  darkness  of  her  flushing  cheeks. 
That  stabbing  pain  of  love's  awakening 

vibrates  still. 


THE  DRUNKEN  ONE  IN  SPRINGTIME 

Since  life  is  nothing  but  a  dream 
Why  toil  and  sweat  away? 
I  drink  until  my  belly's  full 
And  laugh  the  livelong  day! 

And  when  there's  no  more  room  inside, 
I've  drunk  so  hard  and  deep, 
I  roll  along  to  home  and  bed 
And  sleep  a  lovely  sleep! 

What's  that  I  hear  that  wakes  me?  Hark! 
A  bird  sings  in  the  blue. 
I'll  ask  him  if  the  spring  has  come. 
(My  dream,  has  it  come  true?) 

The  twitters  answer  'Yes,  it's  here!' 
The  spring  is  here  as  fresh  as  anything! 
I  look  and  look  and  listen  hard, 
The  birds  all  laugh  and  sing. 

I  fill  myself  another  glass 
And  drink  with  deep  content, 
And  sing  until  the  moon  lights  up 
The  darkling  firmament. 

When  I'm  too  tired  to  sing  my  songs 
I'll  sleep,  forgetting  pain. 
For  what's  the  silly  spring  to  me? 
Let  me  get  drunk  again! 


FAREWELL 

The  sun  is  setting  out  beyond  the  mountains 
And  evening  peace  comes  down  in  every 

valley 
And  shadows  lengthen,  bringing  cool  relief. 
O  see,  like  some  tall  ship  of  silver  sails. 
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Der  Mond  am  blauen  Himmelssee  herauf. 
Ich  spiire  eines  feinen  Windes  Weh'n 
Hinter  den  dunklen  Fichten! 
Der  Bach  singt  voller  Wohllaut  durch  das 

Dunkel. 
Die  Blumen  blassen  im  Dammerschein. 
Die  Erde  atmet  voll  von  Ruh'  und  Schlaf. 
Alle  Sehnsucht  will  nun  traumen, 
Die  miiden  Menschen  geh'n  heimwarts, 
Um  im  Schlaf  vergess'nes  Cluck 
Und  Jugend  neu  zu  lernen! 


Die  Vogel  hocken  still  in  ihren  Zweigen. 

Die' Welt  schlaft  ein! 

Es  wehet  kuhl  im  Schatten  meiner  Fichten. 

Ich  stehe  hier  und  harre  meines  Freundes; 

Ich  harre  sein  zum  letzten  Lebewohl. 

Ich  sehne  mich,  O  Freund,  an  deiner  Seite 

Die  Schonheit  dieses  Abends  zu  geniessen. 


Wo  bleibst  du?  Du  lasst  mich  lang  allein! 
Ich  wandle  auf  und  nieder  mit  meiner  Laute 
Auf  Wegen,  die  von  weichem  Grase 

schwellen. 
O  Schonheit!  O  ewigen  Liebens- 

Lebens-trunk'ne  Welt! 


The  moon  upon  her  course,  through 

heaven's  blue  sea. 
I  feel  the  stirring  of  some  soft  southwind 
Behind  the  darkling  pine-wood 
The  stream  sings  as  it  wanders  through  the 

twilight, 
As  evening  waxes  the  flowers  grow  pale. 
The  earth  breathes  gently,  full  of  peace 

and  sleep, 
All  our  longings  sleep  at  last. 
Mankind,  grown  weary,  turns  homeward, 
That  in  sleep,  forgotten  joy  and  youth  it 

may  recapture. 

The  birds  with  open  eye  roost  in  the 

branches. 
The  world  now  sleeps. 
The  air  is  cool  within  the  pine-wood's 

shadow 
Here  will  I  stand  and  tarry  for  my  friend. 
I  wait  for  him  to  bid  the  last  farewell. 

0  how  I  long,  my  friend,  once  more  to 
see  thee, 

To  share  the  heavenly  beauty  of  this 
evening. 

Where  art  thou?  I  have  been  long  alone. 

1  wander  up  and  down  and  make  my  music 
O'er  pathways  that  are  paved  with  tender 

grasses. 
O  Beauty!  O  life  of  endless  loving. 
Wild  delirious  world. 


(Orchestral  Interlude) 


Er  stieg  vom  Pferd  und  reichte  ihm  den 

Trunk 
Des  Abschieds  dar.  Er  fragte  ihn,  wohin 
Er  fuhre  und  auch  warum  es  musste  sein. 
Er  sprach,  seine  Stimme  war  umflort: 

Du,  mein  Freund, 

Mir  war  auf  dieser  Welt  das  Cluck  nicht 

hold! 
Wohin  ich  geh'?  Ich  geh',  ich  wand're  in  die 

Berge. 
Ich  suche  Ruhe  fur  mein  einsam  Herz! 
Ich  wandle  nach  der  Heimat,  meiner  Statte. 

Ich  werde  niemals  in  die  Feme  schweifen. 
Still  ist  mein  Herz  und  harret  seiner  Stunde! 
Die  liebe  Erde  alluberall  bluht  auf  im  Lenz 

und  grunt 
Aufs  neu!  Alluberall  und  ewig  blauen  Licht 

die  Fernen, 
Ewig  .  .  .  ewig.  .  .  ! 


He  lighted  down  and  proffered  him  the  cup. 
The  parting  cup. 

He  asked  him  whither  he  was  faring 
And  questioned  why,  why  it  must  needs 
be  so. 

He  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  veiled: 

0  my  friend,  while  I  was  in  this  world 
My  lot  was  hard. 

Where  do  I  go?  I  go,  I  wander  in  the 
mountains, 

1  seek  but  rest,  rest  for  my  lonely  heart. 

I  journey  to  my  homeland,  to  my  haven. 

I  shall  no  longer  seek  the  far  horizon. 
My  heart  is  still  and  waits  for  its  deliverance. 
The  lovely  earth,  all,  everywhere. 
Revives  in  spring  and  blooms  anew. 
All,  everywhere  and  ever,  ever, 
Shines  the  blue  horizon, 
Ever  .  .  .  Ever  .  .  . 


Translation  by  Steuart  Wilson  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  publisher, 
Boosey  and  Hawkes. 
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QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedf  rames,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


Specializing  in 

Lincoln 

and  other 

desirable 

West-of-Boston 

Communities 

A.  H.Tetreault,  G.R.I. 
President 


ii. 


TETREAULT'hc 

REALTOR 
h      UNCOLN__J59^220 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  Mu- 
sical Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert 
performance  of  Don  Giovanni.  This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin 
Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Musical  Director  of 
the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his  debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in 
Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  He  directed  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic in  the  German  premiere  of  Britten's  War  Requiem,  and  in  the 
1962-1963  season  led  the  London  Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan 
and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  now 
divides  his  time  in  England  among  Covent  Garden,  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  where  he  was  recently  appointed  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor, and  guest  appearances  with  the  B.B.C.  Among  the  world's  lead- 
ing orchestras  he  has  conducted  are  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Phila- 
delphia, the  Montreal  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  he  has  conducted  performances  of  Peter  Grimes,  Wozzeck, 
and  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  Colin  Davis  records  exclusively  for  Phono- 
gram. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


RICHARD  CASSILLY,  who  last  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  an  ac- 
claimed performance  of  Verdi's  Otello, 
began  his  musical  training  at  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  in  Baltimore.  He  then 
moved  to  New  York  and  spent  a  season  in 
the  Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  After  mak- 
ing his  professional  debut  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  he  joined  the  original 
Broadway  production  of  The  Saint  of 
Bleeker  Street.  This  led  to  his  engagement 
by  the  New  York  City  Opera,  where  he  sang  for  eleven  consecutive 
years.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  to  sing  with  the  major  opera  com- 
panies, symphony  orchestras  and  music  festivals  in  North  America. 
During  the  last  few  years  Richard  CassiTly  has  sung  regularly  in  opera 
houses  in  Europe,  including  the  Deutsche  Oper  of  West  Berlin,  the 
Hamburg  state  Opera,  the  Opera  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Geneva,  and 
the  Royal  Opera  House  at  Covent  Garden.  In  this  country  he  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  and  has  appeared  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera,  the  Houston  Symphony  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra. 
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JANET  BAKER,  one  of  Britain's  most  dis- 
tinguished singers,  was  born  in  York  and 
trained  in  London.  She  came  to  promi- 
nence a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago 
when  she  made  her  first  tour  of  France, 
Sweden  and  the  USSR  with  Benjamin  Brit- 
ten's English  Opera  Group.  She  sang  in 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1966, 
and  has  been  a  regular  visitor  to  this 
country  in  the  years  since,  in  recital  and 
orchestral  appearances.  During  the  1971- 
1972  season  she  sang  a  recital  of  duets 
with  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau,  accompanied  by  Daniel  Barenboim,  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Janet  Baker  has  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
music  from  the  University  of  Birmingham,  and  was  designated  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in 
1970.  Her  repertoire  ranges  from  the  baroque  to  the  contemporary, 
and  her  many  recordings  are  on  the  Angel,  Argo,  L'Oiseau-Lyre  and 
Everest  labels.  Her  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  in 
October  of  1972  when  she  sang  in  performances  of  Berlioz'  Nuits 
d'ete. 
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Half  the  beauty 

of  Wellesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  1 1 -5. 
Saturday  I-4.  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street.  Wellesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 

Wellesley 
preen ' 
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in  Wellesley 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  2Vi  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  afive- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18,70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 
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Condominiums 
in  Brookline 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 
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Thomas  Cook 

presents  the  fourth 


rth^K 

Journey  ^ 
to  Music 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EUROPE  '75 


FEATURING 

some  of  the  great  music 
festivals  of  Europe  in  some 
of  the  great  cities: 

EDINBURGH 
LUCERNE 

VIENNA 
KRAKOW 
WARSAW 

BERLIN 
LONDON 


John  Salkowski.  BME.  MME 

FROM  BOSTON 
September  1-22, 1975 

Tour  fare  $2,585.00 

including  air  transportation 

For  information  or  reservations, 
please  send  this  coupon  or  call: 

Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

156  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110 
(617)  267-5000 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY  

STATE 

PHONE  _ 


_ZIP 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 

New  Recording 

Deutsche  Grammophon  has  recently  announced  the  release  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  recording  of  Berlioz's  The  Damnation 
of  Faust  conducted  by  Sejii  Ozawa,  with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  as  soloists,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festi- 
val Chorus.  The  Damnation  (DGG  2709  048),  a  three-record  set,  was 
recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Symphony  Hall  last  fall,  and  continues  a 
series  of  Berlioz  recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony 
(DGG  2530  358). 
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COLLAGE,  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble  of  Boston,  presents  a  con- 
cert on  Sunday  February  2nd  at  8  o'clock.  Sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Contemporary  Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  by  a  grant 
from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  con- 
cert will  be  a  program  of  20th  century  music,  featuring  the  American 
premiere  of  Burr  Van  Nostrand's  Lunar  Possession  Manual  and  the 
world  premiere  of  Christopher  Kies'  Variations  for  Piano. 

Composed  of  a  number  of  Boston  Symphony  players,  Collage's  mem- 
bers include  Frank  Epstein,  percussion;  Ronald  Feldman,  cello;  Paul 
Knudsen,  violin;  Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet;  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass. 
The  concert  on  February  2nd  will  take  place  at  the  Contemporary 
Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Admission  is  $2  and  $4,  and  tickets 
are  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  door  one  hour  prior  to  the 
concert.  For  information  call  267-9300. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  February  6  1975  at  8.30 

EDO  DE  WAART     conductor 


GABRIELI 


IVES 


HAYDN 


*PROKOFIEV 


Sonata  pian'  e  forte,  from 
Symphoniae  sacrae     (1597) 

Washington's  Birthday 


Symphony  No.  88  in  G 


Suite  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  January  24  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  25  1975  at  8.30 

PETER  MAAG     conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


t*DEBUSSY 


MOZART 


*SCHUBERT 


Iberia  from  'Images' 


Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A     'Turkish' 


Symphony  No.  9  in  C     D.  944 
'The  Great' 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05,  the  concert 
on  Saturday  about  10.35.  The  Orchestra  will  be  on  tour 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  January  17  and  18. 


programs  subject  to  change 
BALDWIN  PIANO 

tDEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


DONTPUT 

YOUR  MCE 

IN  THE  HANDS 

OF  AMATEURS 

No  two  faces  have  quite 
the  same  skin,  so  no  one 
way  of  caring  for  that 
skin  can  be  right  for 
everyone. 

We're  Boston's  only 
specialists  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  care  and 
health  of  skin.  We  ana- 
lyze your  face,  help  cor- 
rect problems  with  pro- 
fessional treatment,  and 
advise  you  on  a  home- 
care  program.  Staffed  by 
European  estheticians. 

Call  Miss  Grady  soon  for 
a  free  consultation. 
Your  face  will  be  health- 
ier for  it. 

EUZ4BE1H 
GR4DY 

FACE  FIRST 

39  Newbury  Street,  Back  Bay 
Boston,  Mass.  Phone  536-4447 


Short  Term 
Furnished  Apartments 

In  finer  parts  of 

BackBay&BeaconHill 


723-3664 


HOME  AWAY 


66Mt.Vernon  st.  Boston 
Mass.    02108 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


a  Boston 

on  peut  tout  trouver — 

meme  une 

bibliotheque  francaise! 


THE  FRENCH  LIBRARY 
IN  BOSTON,  INC. 


53  Marlborough  St. 
MTA:  Arlington 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor' 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet) 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2503  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  galleries  from 
the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions 
include  contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  international 
fame.  During  the  month  of  January  the  SHORE  GALLERY  of  8  New- 
bury Street,  Boston,  is  presenting  the  exhibit.  As  representatives  for 
many  outstanding  New  England  artists,  the  Shore  Gallery  presents  in 
this  exhibit  the  beautiful  seascapes  of  Laurence  Sisson,  one  of  the 
leading  painters  in  our  area,  and  the  realistic  landscapes  of  Loring 
Coleman  of  Concord.  Several  Maine  painters,  among  them  John  Lau- 
rent, Michael  Palmer  and  George  Kunkel  are  also  featured.  Rounding 
out  the  show  are  several  examples  of  New  England  scenes  painted  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century. 


Fisherman  Hauling  Before  the  Storm 
LAURENCE  SISSON 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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Decorative  Fabrics 

76  Batterymarch  St.  Boston.  02110    |617|  426-4069 
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RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

12.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

13.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
*14.  The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street  I 

227-8600 

15.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

16.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

17.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

18.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

19.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 
Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  SolAzteca     914A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898,  —  Chapter  3, 
relating  to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person 
to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low 
head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, 
may  be  worn. 

Attest:  ).M.  Calvin,  City  Clerk 


The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00- 11  00  P.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Bostons  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9P.M.-2A.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 


AFE 
;  IEN  ADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


Present  day  fashions  don't  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  programs,  where  they  once 
appeared  regularly.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  would  benefit  from  being  reminded  of  the  con- 
venience of  people  sitting  behind  them.  Coughs  and  rustling  of  pro- 
grams, of  course,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits  these  sounds  with 
almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical  sounds.  A  handkerchief  can 
help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a  cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we 
earnestly  wish  you  to  read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care. 
Patrons  are  urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these 
matters. 
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Milton  Feinberg 


Boston's  Only 
Burmese  Restaurant 

One  block  west  of  Symphony  Hall 


MANtJALA? 

Burmese-Chinese  Restaurant 


Mon.-Thur.:  11:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m. 
Fri.-Sun.:  11:00  a.m. -12  midnight 


Lunch  •  Dinner  ■  Take-Out  and 
Oriental  Desserts  Available 

329  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2111 


fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


mason 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charleys 

Saloon* 


Luncheon   11.30  A.M.  —  3  30  P.M 
Dinner  3  30  P.M.—  1.00  A.M. 
Drinking  til  2:00  A.M. 
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FREE  VALET  PARKING -LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 


731  SOYLSTM  STREET,  BOSTON 

IZ74  MASS.AVCyCAMBRlDce 

M0££  THAN  45  VAgBTIES  6F 

A.[>TH£tfl\C  FReVQi  C#EP£S  Pft>M  75£ 

OPBu  till  ApreftMiDivteH-r. 


vte  ^WN 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM   TRAIL 


v9tafta«-u4me/ticari  Cosine 

OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II    AM      —     10  PM 

10  II    BOSWORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


rrSWerA . 
lop  of  the  nub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music  York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


ROBERT  GOEPFERT,  musm 
Concert  Pianist,  Teacher 

Music  Chairman,  Anna  Maria  College 
Director,  Central  Mass.  Institute  of  Music 
Piano  Faculty,  Tufts  University 


Boston,  Mass 


(617) 262-6637 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


^Vl 


iassachusetts    iwiusic 

Educators     #%  ssociation 


aking     iwi  usic 
E  veryone's     Mm.  rt 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving    Boston    and   suburbs. 


¥ 


University  Home  Service* 
449-3590 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  Of  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
oncert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE   BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCERS  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


Milton  Feinberc 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may    be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 


Savin*5 


Plan? 


Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 
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Museum  Quality  Restoration 

Of  Clocks  . . .  English  fusee 

French 

Dutch  Musical  Grandfathers 

English  and 

French  Carriages 

American  ships  bell, 
Banjo,  Shelf  and 
wooden  works 

Regulators 

French  Morbiers 

Repeating  alarms 

Grandfathers 

Astronomical  clocks 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata . . . 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Musical  Snuff  Boxes 
Singing  Birds  and  Bird  Boxes 
Wurlitzer  Juke  boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

Work  represented  in  the  Frick  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 


O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  1(X)%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  BUI  /  240A  Newbury  St  (neat  Prul  /  38  Bovlston  Si.  The  Garage,  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  (MIT)  /  Route  9.  Framingham 

Route  1.  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive,  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1E89  Post  Road.  Warwick  '  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Dover 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 


Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a 
specific  concert  should  telephone  Sym- 
phony Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reser- 
vations'. Requests  will  be  handled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since 
the  management  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed 
unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a  seat. 
Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be 
bought  and  collected  from  the  box  office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  program.  Tickets  not 
claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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"Electricity  is  a 
Resource. 

Use  it  Wisely." 


Boston  Edison 
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New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

9  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 


Please  enroll  me  as: 

Associate  Member                                      $1.00 

□ 

Active  Member                                            $5.00 

□ 

(Fifty  cents  of  membership  dues  is  applied  to 
subscription  price  of  publication  Reverence  for  Life) 

Name 

Street 

City                                      State                          Zip 
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SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION 

Superstition  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  mankind's 
development  and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Many  of  the  old  super- 
stitions have  faded  away  as  man  has  become  more  enlightened. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  some  superstitious  cruelties  such  as  the 
burning  of  "so  called"  witches  at  the  stake.  However,  society  still 
tolerates  cruelty  to  animals  by  reason  of  another  superstition. 
This  superstition  is  society's  blinding  awe  and  respect  for  virtually 
everything  and  anything  done  in  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  against  progress  through  scientific  research.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  often  completely  needless  suffering  of  millions 
of  living  animals  used  each  year  in  experimental  research. 

Join  our  campaign  of  compassion. 
Write  for  free  literature  today. 


new  enGmriD  Arrn-viviseaion  society 


9    PARK     STREET.     BOSTON.     MASS.    02108 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited     C     2i- 

edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 
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Now  is  the  time  to  save  at 

Makanna's  January  White  Sale 

Now  in  progress!! 

Q\la&annaf{nc. 

7/ie  jrvi/sseau  j/oi/se  o/'/ios/on 

White  Sale  Savings  On 
Wamsutta  Sheets  and  Cases!! 

Supercede  Cotton,  Elegance  Embroideries, 

Supercede  Plus  No- Iron, 

Flower  Dream  Embroideries,  Swirl  Embroideries 

January  Reductions  On  Martex  Towels!! 

Both  Luxor  and  Patrician  Styles 

For  details  please  see  our  circular!! 

416  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
536-6238 

54  Central  Street 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181 

235-3430 

THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 


OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

Last  month  on  this  page,  we  saw  examples  of  what  the  Needle  Point 
Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs  Dow  and  Mrs  Nichols,  was 
doing;  but  there  are  many  more  unsung  heroines  in  an  organization 
like  this. 

Mrs  Howard  Hansen,  assisted  by  Mrs  August  Meyer,  is  area  Chairman. 
Helping  her  are  the  chairmen  of  the  various  designated  Areas  in  and 
around  Boston.  It  is  these  ladies  who  gather  the  volunteers  to  address 
the  various  notices  and  invitations  that  must  be  sent  out  several  times 
a  year.  This  is  really  a  very  large  undertaking  and  they  are  all  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  efficiency.  This  group  also  provides  hostesses 
for  the  Stage  Door  Lectures,  the  annual  meeting,  the  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers  and  any  other  social  event  that  might  arise.  Along  the  same 
lines,  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers  are  arranged  by  Mrs  A.  Lloyd  Russell 
who,  with  her  committee,  sees  to  the  catering  and  other  arrangements 
for  these  pleasant  gatherings. 

Those  of  you  who  have  attended  the  Stage  Door  Lectures  know  what 
fun  and  how  interesting  they  are.  Mrs  A. A.  Haemmerle  and  Mrs  Ed- 
ward Stimpson,  besides  arranging  the  program,  acquiring  the  speakers 
and  seeing  that  the  invitations  get  out,  are  constantly  working  to 
improve  the  box  luncheon  as  well  as  the  area  in  which  we  gather.  This 
is  no  easy  matter  when  you  realize  it  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Hall. 
Their  task  of  making  the  Hall  more  pleasant  and  attractive  has  been 
made  easier  by  Mrs  William  Rousseau  who,  with  the  help  of  her 
Committee,  is  responsible  for  the  delightful  decorations  in  the  base- 
ment, some  of  which  you  see  on  this  page.  By  the  time  you  have  read 
this,  she  will  have  completed  Christmas  decorations  for  the  Associates 
luncheon  and  will  be  planning  decorations  for  upcoming  social 
events. 

An  exciting  innovation  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  Symphony  Hall 
Tours.  The  ladies  who  conduct  these  deserve  a  special  thanks,  as  they 
frequently  give  up  Saturday  mornings  to  guide  various  groups  through 
the  Hall  from  top  to  bottom.  Mrs  Edwin  T.  Green  heads  this  group 
and  her  stories  of  the  language  problems  that  often  arise  with  over- 
seas visitors  are  most  amusing. 

There  are  several  more  committees  and  subcommittees,  some  of 
which  I  hope  to  cover  in  future  articles,  to  say  nothing  of  our  hard- 
working officers,  headed  by  Mrs  John  M.  Bradley.  But  present  space  is 
too  limited  to  do  more  than  give  thanks  to  all  these  enthusiastic 
volunteers. 

Jane  C.  Lyman  (Mrs  Charles  P.) 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 


241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston  02108 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  Incase 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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LUMIGLASS 


Wooden  molds  give  unmatched  clarity  and 
liveliness  to  this  fine  glassware.  Available  in  four 
sensible  sizes.  Exclusively  at  Design  Research, 
(all  pictured  above) 


DR 

DesignResearch    Cambridge  South  Shore  Plaza  Chestnut  Hi 
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Is  Your  Sportswear  Up  To  Par? 

There's  never  the  slightest  doubt  when 
you're  wearing  beautiful  golf  and  sport 
clothes  designed  by  David  Smith.  Easy 
coordinates  to  take  South  with  you  now, 
to  enjoy  next  spring  and  summer.  Printed 
polyester  pantskirt,  $30  Print  trimmed, 
sleeveless  shirt,  $2  0  Matching  acrylic 
cardigan,  $24   Sportswear 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Burlington,  Wellesley 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  C.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  J R 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.  IVES 


MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 
JOHN  McLENNAN 
COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 
MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 
MRS  ELTING  MORISON 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
DAVID  MUGAR 
DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 
RICHARD  A.  SMITH 
MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY    HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"You  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . . . care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 


These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 
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A%V    BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E?  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 


timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 


harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Offers  You  The  Greatest  Values  And  Best  Selections  In 
Home  Furnishings  For  Style  And  Craftsmanship. 

Selected  Storewide  Savings  At 


Bedroom 
Dining  Room 
Bedspreads 
Occasional  Pieces 
Accessories 
Bedding 
Oriental  Rugs 
Stereos 
Pianos 


Imports 
Lamps 

Living  Room 
Domestic  Rugs 
Antiques 
Gifts 
Draperies 
T.V. 
Organs 


Convenient  Budget  Terms 

Free  Doorman  Parking 

Boston's  Easiest  Store  to  Shop 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 

We've  our  own  exciting  and  colorful  250-pajje  catalog 
brimming  with  ideas  for  your  home  decor  for  only 
S3. 51!  < plus  state  sales  tax).  Send  to:  Paine  Furniture. 
Attn:  AD.  81  Arlington  St..  Boston.  Mass.  02116 


BOSTON 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  its 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  Friends  for  their  interest  and  support.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who 
gave  to  last  year's  annual  appeal  which  ran  from  September  1  1973  to 
August  31  1974.  The  list  does  not  include  gifts  to  capital  funds  nor  to 
the  Musical  Marathon.  All  donors  of  $250  or  more  are  listed  in  their 
category  of  giving. 


BENEFACTOR 
($5,000  and  over) 


Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K  Allen 

Mr  Talcott  M  Banks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Cabot 

Honorable  John  M  Cabot 

Robert  Sterling  Clark  Foundation 

Mrs  William  C  Cox 

Mr  Samuel  C  Endicott 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

Wm  Filene's  Sons  Inc 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

Mrs  Frederic  W  Hilles 

Mabel  Home  Foundation 

John  Hancock 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  Land 
Mr  David  G  Mugar 
New  England 

Merchants  National  Bank 
New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 
Committee  of  the 

Permanent  Charity  Fund 
Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 
Mrs  Priscilla  E  Potter 
Sagamore  Foundation 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A  Taft 
Edwin  S  Webster  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 
4  Anonymous 


GUARANTOR 

($1000  to  $4999) 


Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  R  Alden 

Mrs  Frank  G  Allen 

Mrs  Charles  Almy 

Mr  Ethan  Ayer 

Mrs  Paul  Babson 

Mrs  Talcott  M  Banks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G  Barry 

The  Theodore  H  Barth  Foundation 

Dr  and  Mrs  Leo  L  Beranek 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  W  Bernstein 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  S  Bird 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  P  Birmingham 

Boston  Gas 

The  Boston  Globe 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co 

Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mrs  Henry  G  Byhg 

Cabot  Charitable  Trust 

Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs  Thomas  B  Card 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Chapman 

Mrs  Barbara  S  Chase 

Dr  and  Mrs  George  H  A  Clowes 

Mr  and  Mrs  Abram  T  Collier 

Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 

Mr  and  Mrs  Nelson  J  Darling 

Mr  and  Mrs  Horace  E  Davenport 

The  Eastern  Associated  Foundation 

Mrs  John  Morse  Elliott 

Miss  Sandra  Ferry 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  F  Gamble 

Mrs  James  L  Gamble 


Bravo! 

Exprinterand 

Holland  America  Cruises 

present  another 

Music  Festival  at  Sea 

Opus  VI 

aboard  the 
Luxury  Cruise  Ship 

Rotterdam 

May31-June7,  1975 
to  Nassau  and  Bermuda 

from  New  York 
7  days  $490.  to  $820.* 


FEATURING: 

Gina  Bachauer,  pianist 
Rudolph  Firkusny,  pianist 
Jerome  Lowenthal,  pianisi 

Jan  Peerce,  Tenor 
Ruggerio  Ricci, violinist 
Eleanor  Steber,  soprano 
Charles  Treger,  violinist 
Tokyo  Quartet 
Christine  Walevska,  ceiiist 
Boris  Goldovsky,  lecturer 
Robert  Sherman,  lecturer 


A  glorious  week  of  beautiful 

music  performed  by  world-famous  artists  .  . 

soft  sea  breezes  and  luxury  vacation  living 

aboard  the  world's  Number  One  cruise  liner  . 

with  unhurried  visits  to  friendly, 

lovely  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 


Reservations  are  limited.  For  additional 
information,  please  mail  coupon. 

•Rates  per  person,  based  on  double 
occupancy  and  subject  to  availability. 
The  SS  Rotterdam  is  registered  in  the 
Netherlands  Antilles. 


Send  coupon  to:  OPUS  VI 
Exprinter— Dept.  B 
500  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Tel:  (212)  244-7856 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 
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Who  can  you  trust  when  your 
personal  trust  officer  isn't  here? 


A  personal  trust  at  State 
Street  Bank  is  based  on  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  You  and  your  trust 
officer.  It's  a  practical,  efficient  and 
unique  system. 

Your  personal  trust  officer 
is  responsible  for  both  the  administra- 
tion and  investments  in  your  trust. 
It's  a  case  of  one  person  knowing  your 
goals  and  seeing  that  they're  met 
exactly. 

But  even  our  trust  people 
are  people.  They  go  on  vacation  just 
like  you.  Your  trust  activity  and  our 
personal  service  doesn't,  however. 

When  we  gave  our  personal 
trust  people  the  large  responsibility 
they  have,  we  also  gave  them  a  small 
group  of  other  trust  officers  to  share 
it  with.  It  amounts  to  small  depart- 
ments within  our  major  trust 
department. 


They  share  each  other's 
problems.  They  even  share  corre- 
spondence. Each  knows  pretty  well 
what  the  other  person's  involved 
with. 

So  should  you  call  and  find 
that  your  trust  officer  is  gone,  you 
will  find  someone  who  knows  where 
your  trust  is  going.  And  like  the 
person  you've  come  to  trust,  he'll  be 
a  thoroughly  competent  professional. 

That  kind  of  back-up  makes 
our  trust  service  one-of-a-kind.  You 
should  know  more  about  it.  Call  Pete 
Buchanan  at  (617)  786-3218.  And  if 
he's  away  for  a  bit,  his  back-up  man 
will  have  all  the  answers. 


State  Street  Bank 


We  do  our  homework. 

Personal  Trust  Division 
225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02101 


Wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation. 
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General  Cinema  Corporation 

Mrs  Joel  A  Goldthwait 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Dr  Jonas  C  Greenfield 

Mr  Lassor  H  Grosberg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  P  Grossman 

Mrs  N  P  Hallowell  Jr 

Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch  Jr 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gilbert  H  Hood  Jr 
Mrs  Howard  Johnson 
Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  E  Morton  Jennings  Jr 
Mrs  and  Mrs  Louis  I  Kane 
Mr  Wilfred  Kaplan 
Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 
Henry  P  Kendall  Foundation 
Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
Dr  and  Mrs  John  H  Knowles 
Ms  Karen  E  Koehler 
Mrs  C  Jay  Lafferty 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A  Laughlin 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Lawson 
Mrs  Frederick  J  Leviseur 
Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Loomis  Sayles  and  Company  Inc 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H  Lovejoy 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P  Lyman 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Society 
Mrs  Elsa  W  Mason 
Mrs  Sydney  R  Mason 
Merrill  Lynch  Pierce 

Fenner  and  Smith 
Mrs  Arthur  G  Mitton 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  B  Moses  Jr 
Niles  Incorporated 
Mrs  Stephen  Paine  Sr 
Parker  Charitable  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Perkins 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  D  Phippen 
Polaroid  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  B  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  M  Preston 
Prudential  Insurance 

Company  of  America 
Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 
Miss  Harriet  Rantoul 
Raytheon  Company 
A  C  Ratshesky  Foundation 
RKO  General  Inc 
Mr  J  Hampden  Robb 
Mrs  George  R  Rowland 
Mrs  Richard  Saltonstall 
Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr  Alan  Scovell 
Mr  and  Mrs  Campbell  L  Searle 
Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Sonnabend 
Mr  Rudolph  G  Sonneborn 
Mrs  William  B  Snow 
Mrs  Edward  S  Stimpson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Brooks  Stevens  Jr 
Mr  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs  John  Sylvester 
Mrs  Abbott  Payson  Usher 
United  States 

Steel  Foundation  Inc 
Mrs  William  H  Walker 
Mrs  F  Carrington  Weems 
Western  Electric  Fund 


Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Wiese 
Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L  Wilson 
Mr  John  Wilson 
7  Anonymous 


PATRON 
($500  to  $999) 

Mr  Timothy  Adams 

Miss  Helen  J  Almy 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  B  Ames 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hazen  H  Ayer 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Bird 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  R  Blyth 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Mrs  John  M  Bradley 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  D  Brewer  Jr 

Mrs  George  A  Bushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L  Cahners 

Mrs  Paul  D  Caskey 

Alfred  E  Chase  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  D  Cohen 

In  Memory 

of  Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  M  Creighton 
Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 
Mrs  Lyneham  Crocker 
Miss  Harriot  S  Curtis 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B  Dane  Jr 
Mrs  John  E  Dawson 
Miss  Marion  L  Decrow 
Devonshire  Associates 
Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr  and  Mrs  C  Russell  Eddy 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
Miss  Florence  Fisher 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Miss  Elaine  Foster 
Mrs  Thomas  F  Furness 
Mr  John  Gamble 
Mrs  Isabella  Grandin 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Grandin  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  W  Grant 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E  Gregg 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Hall  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  E  Hansen 
Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Henderson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  K  Holladay 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Jackson 
Mrs  James  Jackson  Jr 
Mrs  Hetty  L  R  Kaffenburgh 
Mr  and  Mrs  Bela  T  Kalman 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  M  P  Kennard 
Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  Kistner 
Mr  Kevin  Larkin 
Mrs  Allen  Latham  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Maurice  Lazarus 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  Liller 
Dr  Frederick  H  Lovejoy  Jr 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Don  Malpass 
Marsh  and  McLennan  Inc 
Helen  and  Leo  Mayer 

Charitable  Trust 
Mrs  Alfred  R  Mclntyre 
Mr  Noah  Medelssohn 
Miss  Helen  C  Moseley 
Dr  Henry  A  Murray 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  C  Newell 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Nyquist 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Davies  Paine 


JAMBALAlA 


FOR  GIVING 


JAMBALAlA 

AND  . 

JAMBALAlA 


FOR  GETTING 


JAMBALAlA 

283  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

(between  Newbury  and 
Commonwealth) 


A  New  Face  for  Boston  is 


The  Face  of  Argentina 

The  unique  skin  care 
method  from  South 
America 

For  both  men  and 
women 


Emma  Kenig  of  Buenos 
Aires  invites  you  to 
meet  her  at  her  Boston 
Salon. 

Enjoy  personalized 
and  scientific  face 
treatment,  diagnosed 
by  this  professional 
skin  care  specialist.  Try 
our  unique  method 
and  special  machines. 

Call  today  for  a  private 
consultation  and 
diagnosis. 

EMMA  ItENJq  SALON 

Thirty  Five  Newbury  Street 
Boston 

247-3038 
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Mr  William  A  Parker 

David  R  and  Muriel  K  Pokross 

Foundation 
Mrs  W  Elliott  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  Elwyn  G  Preston  Jr 
The  Provident  Institution 

for  Savings 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  Re 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P  Robinson  jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs  Allen  H  Russell 
Mrs  A  Lloyd  Russell 
Mrs  Francis  P  Sears 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs  Walter  K  Shaw  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  Sinclair 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  L  Slosberg 
Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 
Mr  Richard  Stevens 
Mr  John  H  Stookey 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Stone 
Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Tartakoff 
Mr  William  F  Tempel 
Dr  and  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Thorndike 
Mrs  Alfred  M  Tozzer 
Miss  Alice  Tully 
Mr  Kristen  Wainwright 
Warren  Brothers  Comapny 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  K  Whitney 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  B  Williams  Jr 
Dr  and  Mrs  Morris  Yorshis 
Zayre  Foundation  Inc 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Zildjian 
8  Anonymous 

SUSTAINING 
($250-$499) 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr  Charles  F  Adams 

Mrs  William  T  Aldrich 

Dr  and  Mrs  Richard  E  Alt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  P  Babson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  H  Baer 

Mrs  Robert  Jenks  Beede 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  Blagden 

Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr  Adrian  Broggini 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  R  Brown 

Mrs  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  D  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Erwin  D  Canham 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Cannon 


Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  C  Child 

Chris  Oil  Company 

Dr  and  Mrs  Edwin  M  Cole 

Mrs  Harrison  F  Condon  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  H  Congleton 

Reverend  and  Mrs  John  Crocker 

Mrs  Marshall  B  Dalton 

Mrs  Richard  E  Danielson 

Mrs  Archer  Davidson 

Mr  Henry  B  Dewey 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr  Patrick  Dooley 

Mrs  George  D  Dutton 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mrs  German  H  H  Emory 

Mr  and  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr  and  Mrs  A  Wentworth  Erickson  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  F  Murray  Forbes  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hugh  K  Foster 

Mrs  Maurice  T  Freeman 

Mr  Randolph  H  Fuller 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  H  Gardiner 

Miss  Ellen  H  Gleason 

Mrs  John  D  Gordon  Jr 

Mrs  James  H  Grew 

Mr  John  Grozier 

Mr  John  A  Hahn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  C  Hankins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Volmer  Heatherington 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  R  Higgins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Waldo  H  Holcombe 

Miss  Emily  C  Hood 

Mr  Alfred  E  Horka 

Dr  Adrian  Houtsma 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Fox  Hovey 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  H  Howie 

Mrs  J  King  Hoyt  Jr 

Mrs  D  T  V  Huntoon 

Dr  and  Mrs  James  H  Jackson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  L  Jaffee 

Mr  Edward  J  Kutlowski 

Mr  Roger  Landay 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  C  Leclair 

Mr  and  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  H  Lyman  Jr 

Mrs  Carlton  R  Mabley  Jr 

Warren  MacPherson  Fund  Inc 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  McAndrew 

Vice  Admiral  and  Mrs  John  D  McCrea 

Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 

Mrs  August  R  Meyer 

Mrs  John  F  G  Miller 

Mrs  James  T  Mountz 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louville  Niles 

Miss  Penelope  B  Noyes 

Mrs  George  A  Ott 


$135 


Everyone  Loves  Beads 

and  we  have  a  wide  and 
varied  selection  of  them. 
Illustrated  is  a  strand 
of  alternating  jade  and 
carved  coral. 


LONG'S  JEWELERS 

VISIT  THE  STORE  NEAREST  YOU 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 

Braintree  -  Peabody  -  Burlington  -  Wellesley 

Use  your  Long's  Charga-PIate.  Mastercharge. 

BankAmericard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES   FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


When 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Milton  Feinberg 


\buVe 

heard  our 

107  sound  reasons 

to  be  proud. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  only 

one  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with 

Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa. 

In  all  the  world  there  is 

only  one  advertising  agency  that  has 

the  BSO  as  its  client. 

That's  us. 

There  are  as  many  reasons 

for  us  to  be  proud 

as  there  are  members 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Now  that  you've  heard  the  107  sound 

reasons,  don't  you  agree? 


Provandie 

Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc. 

Advertising 

IMS  I'll .()'!   HOI  SI  •  I  EWIS  WHARV  •  BOSTON.  MASS  II21III  •  617  523-2201) 
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Mr  and  Mrs  Talcott  Parsons 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  D  Perkins 
Mrs  Daniel  Pierce 
Mrs  Matthias  Plum 
Mrs  Richard  Preston 
Mrs  Curtis  Prout 
Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R  Rabb 
Mrs  James  Radin 
Mr  and  Mrs  Fairfield  E  Raymond 
Mr  and  Mrs  Lindsay  Renouf 
Mrs  Albert  W  Rice 
Miss  Dorothy  Rogers 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  C  Rousseau 
Mr  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 
Mrs  Otis  T  Russell 
Mrs  Richard  Russell 
Sabra  H  Sanders  Charitable  Fund 
Mr  Daniel  Sargent 
Mrs  Ann  Schoppe 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carl  Shapiro 
Mrs  George  C  Shattuck 
Phineas  W  Sprague 
Memorial  Foundation 


Standex  Memorial  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Preston  T  Stephenson 

Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  J  Sylligardos 

Mrs  John  L  Taylor 

Mrs  David  D  Terwilliger 

Mrs  John  E  Thayer 

Mrs  Lucius  E  Thayer 

Mr  and  Mrs  T  W  Thorndike 

Mrs  Ward  Thoron 

Mrs  Eulalie  M  Wagner 

Ms  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mrs  Howland  Walter 

Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 

Mr  John  M  Wells 

Mrs  Barrett  Wendell  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  M  Werly 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  S  West 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  C  Wheeler 

Mr  Alexander  W  Williams 

Miss  Anne  C  Wyman 

14  Anonymous 


COUGHING 


by  Michael  Steinberg 


Audiences  cough.  I  have  seen  concert  programs  with  a  coughdrop 
attached  to  one  of  its  pages,  courtesy,  I  think,  of  Vicks.  The  Boston 
Symphony  program  book  includes  an  instructive  note  on  the  number 
of  decibels  per  unmuted  cough  compared  to  those  of  an  orchestral 
pianissimo.  It's  hopeless,  though.  Audiences  cough.  They  always  will. 

I  think  it  was  also  Vicks  whose  commercials  used  to  (perhaps  still  do) 
talk  about  something  called  'unproductive  coughing.'  This  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  might  be  called  unmotivated  coughing — medically, 
physically  unmotivated,  that  is.  Some  of  the  coughing  that  blots  out 
Berlioz'  evocation  of  Romeo  alone  or  the  last  page  of  the  Mahler 
Ninth  comes  from  people  with  bona  fide  colds  or  those  who  have 
swallowed  some  piece  of  flying  something.  Most  of  it — by  far  the 
largest  part — comes  from  unrest  and  boredom.  It  belongs  with  whis- 
pering, yawning,  eating,  promiscuous  reading,  concern  with  lipstick 
and  powder,  eyeglass-polishing,  and  the  furling  and  unfurling  of  the 
program  book.  It  means  just  one  thing:  THEY'RE  NOT  LISTENING. 

It  is  interesting  when  an  audience  sends  a  double  message  to  the 
stage.  For  example:  last  March,  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  I  heard  a 
recital  by  Andres  Segovia.  The  place  was,  of  course,  sold  out  and  had 
been  for  weeks.  Segovia  is  an  Institution,  a  Founding  Father,  the  ions 
bonitatis  without  which  the  present  flourishing  of  a  classical  guitar 
tradition  is  unimaginable,  and  his  audience,  genuinely,  with  the  great- 
est respect  and  affection,  responds  to  the  Institution.  The  solid  wall  of 
applause  at  first  entrance,  the  standing  ovations,  the  bravos,  the  de- 
mands for  many  encores,  are  that  response — the  official  response.  The 
non-stop  restlessness  during  the  music,  the  coughing  and  rustling — at 
which  Segovia  constantly  looked  up,  annoyed — were  the  response, 
equally  genuine,  to  his  flaccid,  boring  playing  that  afternoon. 


"Every  cubic  inch 
of  space 
isa  miracle" 

WAT  whi  w\m 


SB4CE  PLANNING 

BERNARD  SOEPASSOCIKTES 

allston,  massachusetts 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeu vres    Plastic  GI asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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Who's  who 
in  the  long  run. 


Hugh  Shaw,  Vice  President, 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Hugh  specializes  in  managing  pension  and  profit 
sharing  funds.  His  adherence  to  a  disciplined  approach 
has  consistently  resulted  in  an  enviable  record  of 
performance  over  the  past  decade.  Which  may  be  why 
so  many  long-term  investors  seek  his  advice. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


You  get  the  double  message — wild  enthusiasm  after  the  music  and 
every  sign  of  NOT  LISTENING  during  it — at  the  concerts  of  performers 
so  famous  that,  simply  as  'personalities,'  they  have  begun  to  draw  a 
non-musical  audience.  If  their  public  appearances  are  rare,  it  is  worse. 
Heifetz  and  Horowitz  are  two  at  whose  concerts  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  to  the  music  through  the  noise.  Summer  1972  of- 
fered an  anguishing  experience:  at  Tanglewood,  Bernstein  conducted 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  student  orchestra  in  the  last  two  move- 
ments of  Mahler's  Ninth,  in  memoriam  Goeran  Gentele.  The  place 
was  packed  with  people  come  to  'see'  Bernstein,  fervently  wishing  he 
would  do  something  more  fun  like  the  Capriccio  Italien,  and  with  kid 
campers  whose  elders  had  determined  that  they,  too,  should  'see' 
Bernstein.  They  loved  Bernstein,  of  course  they  did — but  as  for  letting 
you  hear  Mahler,  forget  it.  Conversely,  I  know  performers  whose 
control  of  their  audiences  seems  to  include  the  power  to  stifle  even 
motivated  and  productive  coughing — Pears  and  Britten,  Alfred  Bren- 
del,  Julian  Bream  come  to  mind.  And  I  still  remember  an  epiphany  in 
New  York  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  when  the  J u ill iard  Quartet  held  an 
audience  in  stillness  not  just  through  the  Sacred  Song  of  Thanksgiving 
in  Beethoven's  Opus  132,  but  through  the  pause  following  that  long 
Adagio  and  preceding  the  subsequent  march. 

Interestingly  enough,  people  who  write  letters  to  critics  are  apt  to 
respond  with  rage  to  a  critic's  report  that  an  audience  was  restless  and 
noisy  at  a  concert  by  Segovia,  Horowitz,  or  some  other  popular  hero 
('nonsense,  nobody  stirred'  or  'you  can't  have  been  listening  to  the 
music  if  you  were  paying  all  that  attention  to  the  coughing'  or  'don't 
you  know  that  it's  winter  in  New  England?'  are  frequently  encoun- 
tered pitches).  Partly  it  is  that  such  people  perhaps  do  not  know  what 
real  listening  is  all  about,  or  real  concentration:  they  have  never  been 
there.  (Karl  Kraus:  'The  noise  other  people  make  keeps  me  from 
hearing  the  music  of  the  spheres  which  they  don't  hear  either').  But  I 
see  more  and  more  that  such  objections  come  from  people  who 
cannot  deal  with  the  difference  between  reputation  and  reality.  One 


PORTRAITS  EY 

ROBERT  ANDERSON 

A.CSNELLING 

SHOIK 

8 N6WBURV  STR66T 
BOSTON.  mO<2H6 
T€L:6iyQ6Q-39IO 
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The  Far  West 
has  moved  east 
for  the  Winter. 

It's  all  here  at  the  Museum 
. . .  the  ait  and  memorabilia  of 
the  Indians,  Spaniards,  explorers, 
homesteaders,  ranchers,  traders, 
and  others  who  roamed  and  settled 
the  real  Old  West.  Frontier  America 
will  include  ten  centuries  of  ob- 
jects ranging  from  prehistoric 
ritual  figures  to  Spanish  sculpture 
to  pioneer  photographs  .  .  .  alto- 
gether, the  finest  collection  of 
Western  artifacts  ever  shown  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

Frontier  America:  The  Far 
West ,  January  24  through  March 
16, 1975 

The  Museum 

of  Fine  Arts 

Boston 

*  Sponsored  through  matching  grants  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Alls  and 
Philip  Morris  Inc.  on  behalf  of  Marlboro. 


Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  to 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters^1 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks. 
CLENDENMNG  SMITH 

Wellesley,Massachusetts 
237-4473  4440724 


of  the  letters  to  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Globe  I  most  value  was 
written  about  one  of  my  younger  colleagues  and  some  attacks  on  him, 
and  it  said  'It  takes  courage  as  well  as  good  ears  to  respond  to  a 
performer's  work  rather  than  to  his  reputation.'  Audiences  often  have 
the  good  ears,  but  they  are  inclined  to  lack  courage.  They  don't  want 
to  appear  dolts,  chawbacons,  nyekulturny.  They  don't  want  to  have 
paid  $15  for  a  pair  of  tickets,  plus  a  bit  for  parking,  babysitter  and  so 
forth,  for  something  not  first-rate.  They  have  received  so  many  public 
and  authoritative  certifications  of  the  first-rateness  of  this  or  that  per- 
former, so  that  they  can't  afford  to  listen  to  the  message  of  their  own 
coughing. 

The  listener  who  does  not  know  what  he  thinks  until  he  reads  the 
review  is  unfortunately  no  figment  of  the  imagination  (for  the  critic 
not  to  know  what  he  thinks  until  he  sees  what  he  writes  is  not 
uncommon  either,  but  it  is  quite  another  sort  of  issue — an  interesting 
one,  but  not  to  be  dealt  with  here).  The  listener  does  not  know  what 
he  thinks  partly  because  he  does  not  trust  his  feelings.  Believe  me, 
this  is  not  a  sentimental  Hessian  tract.  Nor  is  it  populist.  Audiences  are 
not  always  right  about  everything.  They  are  lazy  sometimes  and  they 
can  be  had  by  claptrap.  All  in  all,  though,  the  public  knows  more  than 
it  is  aware  of  knowing.  It  confuses  not  understanding  musical  termi- 
nology with  not  understanding  musical  processes:  a  thousand  people 
here  tonight  may  be  unable  to  define  'recapitulation'  or  say  'now' 
when  the  recapitulation  happens,  but  the  gut  response  to  the  com- 
poser's homecoming  is  there  all  right. 

Aware  of  all  the  risks,  who,  that  loves  music  and  cares  ardently  for  its 
continuance  in  health,  would  not  wish  for  spontaneity  of  reaction  in 
an  audience  rather  than  for  the  indoctrinated,  sold  response  of  the 
audience  that  cheers  something  not  truly  enjoyed? 

It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  talk  myself,  a  critic,  out  of  a  job.  Good  talk 
about  music  is  a  fine  thing.  It  informs,  delights,  clarifies,  stimulates.  It 
makes  you  think.  It  can  leave  you  hearing  and  seeing  more  clearly.  It 
needs  no  defense.  Good  criticism  asks  questions.  You  in  turn,  must 
ask  questions  of  it  (and  distrust,  always,  all  out-and-out  salesmanship). 
And  remember  that  music  is  written  by  people  and  for  all  sorts  of 
people,  not  just  for  professionals,  not  just  for  people  who  know  what 
'recapitulation'  means — though  I  would  not  deny  that  the  more  you 
can  put  in,  the  more  you  will  get  out.  I  find  myself  increasingly 
appalled,  often  angered,  always  saddened,  by  the  manifestation  of 
what  David  Lyle*  has  called  'Dependent  Man  (who)  cannot  provide 
the  essentials  of  life  for  himself.  He  is  dependent  upon  others  to 
provide,  to  create  opinion,  to  know  what  must  be  done.  Dependent 
Man,  properly  fed  and  educated  is  Acquiescent  Man  .  .  .  programmed 
for  Conformity.'  That  is  not  the  Ideal  Other**  the  masters  hoped  to 
reach. 


*David   Lyle,  'The   Human   Race   Has  Maybe,   Thirty-Five   Years   Left,' 
Esquire,  September  1967. 

**Stravinsky,  asked  for  whom  he  composed,  replied  'Myself  and  the 
Ideal  Other.' 

Program  note  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
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All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 
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Boston's  biggest 
Record  Store 
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Harvard  Soyare, 
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We  specialize  in  futures. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  January  23  1975  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  January  24  1975  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  January  25  1975  at  8.30 


PETER  MAAG     conductor 


DEBUSSY 


Iberia  ('Images/  No.  2) 

Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins 
(Through  the  Highways  and  Byways) 

Les  Parfums  de  la  nuit 
(The  Fragrance  of  the  Night) 

Le  Matin  d'un  jour  de  fete 
(The  Morning  of  a  Festival  Day) 


MOZART 


Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A     K.  219     'Turkish' 

Allegro  aperto 

Adagio 

Rondeau:  Tempo  di  menuetto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


intermission 


*SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  9  in  C     D.  944    'The  Great' 

Andante-allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  con  moto 

Scherzo 

Finale 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05, 
the  concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.35 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


DEBUSSY 

Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  2  for  Flute, 
Viola  &  Harp 

DG/2530  049 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

CARTER     Sonata  for  Flute, 
Oboe,  Cello   &  Harpsichord 

IVES     Largo  for  Violin, 
Clarinet  &  Piano 

PORTER    Quintet  for  Oboe, 
Two  Violins,  Viola  & 
Cello 

DG/2530  104 

DVORAK 

String  Quintet  in  G 
op.  77 

DG/2530  214 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON 


AND 


MB/JQ 


CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 


Iberia,  from  'Images/  No.  2 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Debussy  was  born  in  St  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  on  August  22  1862;  he 
died  in  Paris  on  March  25  1918.  Debussy  completed  the  Rondes  de  Printemps 
in  1909,  Iberia  in  1910,  and  Ci'gues  in  1912.  The  three  Images  as  published  bore 
numbers  in  reverse  order.  Iberia  was  first  performed  by  Gabriel  Pierne  at  a 
Colonne  concert  in  Paris,  February  20  1910.  It  had  its  first  performance  in 
America,  January  3  1911,  under  Gustav  Mahler,  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  21  1911,  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler,  conductor.  The  most  recent 
performances  by  the  Orchestra  were  in  January  1971;  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  3  clari- 
nets, 3  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  castanets,  military  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  ce- 
lesta, bells,  two  harps  and  strings. 


Debussy,  by  Nadar,  1909 

Debussy  wrote  to  Durand,  his  publisher,  on  May  16  1905,  of  his  plan 
to  compose  a  set  of  'Images'  (a  conveniently  noncommittal  title)  for 
two  pianos,  to  be  called  I.  'Gigues  Tristes,'  II.  'Iberia/  III.  'Valses  (?)' 
Before  long  the  project  had  become  an  orchestral  one,  and  the  ques- 
tioned 'Valses'  had  been  dropped.  The  two  orchestral  pieces  were 
expected  for  the  summer  of  1906.  They  were  not  forthcoming.  The 
musician  who  could  once  linger  over  his  scores  at  will,  rewriting, 
refining,  repolishing,  while  the  world  cared  little,  was  now  the  famous 
composer  of  'Pelleas.'  Publishers,  orchestras,  were  at  his  doorstep, 
expectant,  insistent,  mentioning  dates.  Debussy  was  still  unhurried, 
reluctant  to  give  to  his  publisher  a  score  which  might  still  be  bettered. 
He  wrote  to  Durand  in  August  of  1906:  'I  have  before  me  three 
different  ending  for  "Iberia",  shall  I  toss  a  coin — or  seek  a  fourth?  To 
Durand,  July  17,  1907:  'Don't  hold  it  against  me  that  I  am  behind;  I  am 
working  like  a  laborer — and  making  some  progress,  in  spite  of  terrible 
and  tiring  setbacks!'  Two  months  later  he  promises  that  'Iberia'  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  the  'Rondes  de  Printemps,'  the  third  of  the  'Images' 
is  'right  and  as  I  wish  it.'  By  Christmas  of  1908,  the  first  full  draft  of 
'Iberia'  was  completed,  but  the  composer  was  by  that  time  involved  in 
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a  project  for  an  opera  on  Poe's  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  imme- 
diately followed  by  another  operatic  project  which,  like  the  first,  came 
to  nothing:  The  Devil  in  the  Belfry.' 

The  movements  are  as  follows: 

I.  'Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins'  ('In  the  streets  and  byways').  Assez 
anime  (dans  un  rhythme  alerte  mais  precis). 

II.  'Les  parfums  de  la  nuit'  ('The  fragrance  of  the  night').  Lent  et 
reveur. 

III.  'Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete'  ('The  morning  of  a  festival  day').  Dans 
un  rhythme  de  marche  lointaine,  alerte  et  joyeuse. 

There  was  a  considerable  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  Iberia'  in 
Paris,  when  it  was  first  heard.  'Half  the  house  applauded  furiously,' 
reported  a  newspaper  correspondent,  'whereupon  hisses  and  cat  calls 
came  from  the  other  half.  I  think  the  audience  was  about  equally 
divided.'  There  was  also  much  critical  disfavor,  while  certain  individ- 
uals pronounced  roundly  in  favor  of  'Iberia.' 


Debussy  at  Houlgate 
in  1911 


Manuel  de  Falla,  a  Spanish  purist  who  might  well  have  frowned  upon 
a  quasi  Spanish  product  of  France,  smiled  upon  this  piece  in  an  article 
printed  in  the  Chesterian: 

'The  echoes  from  the  villages,  a  kind  of  sevillana — the  generic 
theme  of  the  work — which  seems  to  float  in  a  clear  atmosphere  of 
scintillating  light;  the  intoxicating  spell  of  Andalusian  nights,  the  fes- 
tive gaiety  of  a  people  dancing  to  the  joyous  strains  of  a  banda  of 
guitars  and  bandurrias  ...  all  this  whirls  in  the  air,  approaches  and 
recedes,  and  our  imagination  is  continually  kept  awake  and  dazzled 
by  the  power  of  an  intensely  expressive  and  richly  varied  music.  .  .  .'* 

*Falla  further  states  that  Debussy  thus  pointed  the  way  to  Albeniz  towards  the 
use  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  popular  music,  rather  than  folk-tunes  as 
such.  Vallas  points  out  that  the  first  part  of  Albeniz's  Iberia  suite  appeared  as 
early  as  1906,  and  was  well  known  to  Debussy  who  delighted  in  it  and  often 
played  it.  The  last  part  of  the  Iberia  of  Albeniz  appeared  in  1909,  at  which  time 
its  composer  probably  knew  nothing  of  Debussy's  score.  Debussy  was  thus 
evidently  indebted  to  Albeniz,  for  he  never  made  the  visit  to  Spain  which 
could  have  given  him  material  at  first  hand.  The  'realism'  which  many  have 
found  in  Debussy's  /beria  was  not  of  this  sort. 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather  or  a  mis- 
hap like  the  power  failure  in  Novem- 
ber 1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orches- 
tra's many  subscribers  and  the  play- 
ers themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel  many 
miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the 
concerts.  When  there  is  a  winter 
storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  switchboard  at  Symphony 
Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the 
possibility  of  a  postponement. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Or- 
chestra's plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ 

1030  kc  AM 

WCRB 

1330  kc  AM 

and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI 

590  kc  AM 

and   103.3   mc  FM 

WEZE 

1260  kc  AM 

WHDH 

850    kc   AM 

and    94.5    mc  FM 

WRKO 

680  kc  AM 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM   WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

THE 
JPREP  SHOPy 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


527-4569 


Qlo  Worm 

IS  A  PLANT  EXPERIENCE 


■  The  most  knowledge- 
able people  in  all  phases 
of  Indoor  plant  culture. 

■  Experts  on  indoor  light 
gardening. 

■  A  complete  home  and 
office  plant  decorating 
service. 

■  Terrariums  and  bottle 
gardens. 

■  All  necessary  plant 
supplies. 

BROMELIAOS,  ORCHIDS 
AND  OTHER 
EXOTIC  PLANTS. 

91  Union  St.,  Newton  Centre. 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


The 
soloist 
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You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

Call  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A     K.  219     Turkish' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  The  Violin  Concerto  No.  5  was  composed  in  Salzburg  in  December 
1775.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  in  Provi- 
dence on  December  31  1907;  Karl  Muck,  conductor  and  Carl  Wendling,  soloist. 
The  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert 
on  January  11  1970;  Willaim  Steinberg,  conductor  and  David  Oistrakh,  soloist. 

Instrumentation:  2  oboes,  2  horns,  strings  and  solo  violin. 


In  the  year  1775  between  April  and  December,  in  Salzburg,  Mozart 
composed  his  five  bona  fide  violin  concertos.  Two  years  before,  he 
had  written  the  'Concertone'  for  Two  Violins,  and  four  years  later, 
also  in  Salzburg,  he  wrote  the  Sinfonia  concertante  for  Violin  and 
Viola.  Since  the  two  later  violin  concertos,  attributed  to  1777  and  1780, 
exist  only  in  copies,  and  at  best  may  have  been  filled  out  by  later 
hands  from  fragmentary  sketches,  it  could  be  said  that  Mozart  gave 
his  full  attention  to  violin  concertos  in  only  one  season  of  his  career. 
Whether  he  intended  these  works  for  his  own  use  in  Salzburg  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  then  Concertmaster,  and  would  have  been  ex- 
pected, though  reluctant,  to  step  forward  as  soloist.  He  did  play  one 
or  another  of  them  on  occasion  elsewhere.  He  was  often  called  upon 
to  compose  music  for  violin  solo  in  Salzburg,  probably  for  Gaetano 
Brunetti,  and  notably  in  the  divertimentos  and  serenades  where  a  slow 
movement  which  would  have  served  for  a  violin  concerto  was  called 
for.  The  'Haffner'  Serenade  is  in  effect  a  violin  concerto  pieced  out 
with  orchestral  movements.  Outside  of  Salzburg  he  never  had  occa- 
sion to  write  for  violin  solo,  although  he  sometimes  played  one  of  his 
concertos,  usually  at  private  gatherings.  He  may  have  been  wary  of 
the  popular  tendency  to  fasten  upon  a  musician  as  a  virtuoso  and 
ignore  all  else  but  his  tricks — a  tendency  which  required  bis  best  wit 
as  pianist  to  circumvent  while  seeming  to  oblige. 

One  thing  is  certain  from  the  evidence  of  the  music.  The  composer 
who  could  write  with  such  consummate  skill  for  the  violin  as  a  cham- 
ber orchestral  instrument  could  also  favor  its  fullest  advantage  for  solo 
melody  or  solo  display.  The  violin  concertos,  or  at  least  the  best  of 
them,  have  a  firm  and  enduring  place  in  the  heart  of  every  violinist 
who  puts  music  as  an  art  above  music  as  personal  opportunity  for 
display. 

The  A  major  Concerto  has  the  most  broad  and  expansive  opening 
movement  of  them  all.  The  direction  'Allegro  aperto,'  a  favorite  one 
with  Mozart,  is  here  justified  by  the  brilliance,  freedom  and  amplitude 
of  the  music,  with  a  solo  part  of  bold  attack,  wide  skips,  soaring  range. 
The  soloist  does  not  in  the  least  deprive  the  orchestra  of  its  impor- 
tance, nor  is  the  orchestra  ever  a  mere  provider  of  chords.  The  or- 
chestral exposition  proceeds  as  engrossingly  as  if  no  soloist  were  to  be 
involved  or  needed,  but  the  soloist  is  given  an  impressive  entry  with  a 
special  adagio  section  and  a  start  upon  the  'open'  allegro  tempo  with 
a  true  brio  theme.  The  Adagio,  in  amply  phrased  periods,  still  finds  its 
true  life  in  the  orchestra.  Many  would  name  this  the  peak  of  all  slow 
movements  to  date.  However,  deeply  in  earnest  Mozart  may  have 
been  in  dreaming  out  his  superb  Adagio,  he  is  quite  ready  to  resume 
his  spoofing  manner  with  another  'Rondeau'  a  la  Francaise,  again  in 
minuet  tempo.  The  light-stepping  decorum  of  the  ballroom  is  sud- 
denly invaded  by  a  juggernaut  of  a  Turkish  march,  in  which  the 
thumping  upon  a  bass  drum  is  clearly  imagined.  A  joke  of  this  sort  by 
any  other  could  become  clumsy  and  pointless.  With  Mozart  con- 
trolling there  is  sheer  delight  in  every  bar. 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  9  in  C 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Schubert  was  born  on  January  31  1797  at  Lichtenthal,  then  a  suburb  of  Vienna; 
he  died  in  Vienna  on  November  19  1828.  He  composed  the  Symphony  in  C 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  What  was  probably  its  first  performance  was 
given  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  on  March  21  1839;  Felix  Mendelssohn 
conducted.  The  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  gave  the  first  American 
performance  on  January  11  1851.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  given  on  January  13  1882;  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 
The  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  by  the  Orchestra  were  conducted  by 
Max  Rudolf  in  December  1971. 

Schubert's  posthumous  Symphony  in  C  has  been  variously  numbered.  After  the 
accepted  six  there  were  two  more — this  and  the  'Unfinished'  Symphony.  Since 
the  C  major  Symphony  was  composed  last,  it  was  at  one  time  known  as  No.  8; 
but  others  have  called  it  No.  7,  since  it  was  discovered  before  the  'Unfinished'. 
By  the  inclusion  of  sketches  for  symphonies  in  D  and  in  E  minor-major,  it  has 
also  been  numbered  '9'  and  '10'.  But  it  is  now  most  often  designated  No.  9  in 
program  books  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  was  132  years  ago  that  this  Symphony  was  resurrected  and  per- 
formed in  Leipzeig,  at  which  time  eleven  years  had  passed  since  the 
composition  of  the  symphony  and  the  death  of  its  composer. 


SCHUBERT 

COPPERPLATE  ENGRAVING  BY  J.  H.  PASSINI  FROM  RIEDER'S  AQUARELL, 

ON  SALE  IN  VIENNA,  DECEMBER  1825 

Historische  Museum,  Vienna 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier  composing  years, 
from  the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of  sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school  of 
the  Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music  for  the 
small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a  violinist.  In  1816  he  wrote  his 
Fourth  ('Tragic')  Symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without  trumpets  and 
drums);  in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year,  he  produced  his  Sixth 
in  C,  still  for  a  small  orchestra.  These  three  works,  containing  many  of 
the  beautiful  pages  characteristic  of  the  young  Schubert,  were  yet 
modest  in  design,  having  been  planned  for  the  immediate  uses  of  the 
'Amateur  Society',  the  outgrowth  of  a  friendly  quartet  which  had  long 
met  as  such  in  his  father's  house. 


"A  touch  of  Old  Mexico" 

serving  the  finest  cuisine  from 
Mexico  City.  Open  Tues.  thru 
Sun.  6-11  p.m. 

Mexican  beer  and  wine. 

91 4A  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
Tel.  262  0909 
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Enjoy 


real  thing 

Bottled  under  the  authority  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company  of  Boston. 


Permanent  Hair  Removal 
by  the  Electrologists  of 

Eleanor  T.  Roberts 


Boston 

59  Temple  Place  02111     Tel.:  426-2205 

Framingham 

36  Concord  St.  01701     Tel.:  872-3230 

Lowell  •  Northampton     Holyoke  •  Greenfield 
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Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his  musical  thoughts  away 
from  symphonies,  a  form  which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  (He  did  make,  however,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of 
a  symphony  in  E  minor-major  with  the  notation  and  scoring  only 
partly  filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in  the  season 
1934-1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A  'Gastein'  Symphony,  vaguely  re- 
ferred to  in  the  correspondence,  remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it 
has  been  found.  There  are  no  grounds  for  considering  the  Piano  duo 
in  C  as  a  draft  for  this  Symphony.  Maurice  Brown,  in  his  'Critical 
biography'  of  Schubert,  summons  plausible  evidence  to  show  that  the 
'Gastein'  was  in  reality  an  early  sketch  for  the  Ninth  Symphony.)  In 
1822  he  wrote  another,  or  at  least  two  movements  of  another.  The 
'Unfinished'  Symphony  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  which  Schubert 
wrote  entirely  to  the  prompting  of  his  free  musical  inclinations,  and 
not  to  the  constricted  proportions  of  a  group  of  half-skilled  friends 
who  could  with  difficulty  muster  a  trumpeter  or  a  set  of  kettledrums. 
Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  to  whom  he  dispatched  the  score  for  the 
Styrian  Society  at  Graz,  casually  laid  the  unplayed  symphony  in  a 
drawer  and  forgot  it.  This  indifference  did  not  visibly  disturb  the 
composer,  to  whom  he  act  of  creation  seems  always  to  have  been 
infinitely  more  important  than  the  possibilities  (which  were  usually 
meagre  enough)  of  performance  or  recognition. 

Once  more,  six  years  later,  Schubert  spread  his  symphonic  wings,  this 
time  with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Difficulty,  length, 
orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered  by  the  compass  of  any  orches- 
tra he  knew.  Schubert  in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights  composed  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  players  with  whom 
his  music-making  was  identified.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he 
wrote  at  those  times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  encountered  in  his 
round  of  humble  dealings  and  for  coming  generations  unnumbered. 
In  this  wise  did  the  Symphony  in  C  major  come  into  being — the 
symphony  which  showed  a  new  and  significant  impulse  in  a  talent 
long  since  of  immortal  stature;  the  symphony  which  it  became  the 
privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann  to  resurrect  years  later,  and  make 
known  to  the  world. 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works  are  here,  as  else- 
where, scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is  known  that  he  presented  the  score 
to  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written 
out  and  distributed,  and  the  Symphony  tried  in  rehearsal.  'The  Sym- 
phony was  soon  laid  aside,'  so  reports  Schubert's  early  biographer, 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  of 
Schubert's  life  after  consultation  with  those  who  knew  and  remem- 
bered him.  The  score  was  found  to  be  'too  long  and  difficult,  and 
Schubert  advised  them  to  accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  his  Sixth 
Symphony  (also  in  C)'.  The  tale  has  been  doubted,  but  it  easy  to 
believe — not  that  the  composer  had  any  qualms  about  the  essential 
practicability  of  his  score — but  that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  Pegasus 
before  its  wings  could  be  entirely  clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesell- 
schaft.  A  symphony  in  C  major  was  performed  by  the  Society  a  month 
after  Schubert's  death  (December  14  1828)  and  repeated  in  March 
1829.  Whether  it  was  the  Ninth  or  the  Sixth  in  the  same  key  is  a  point 
which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  In  any  case,  Schubert's  last  Symphony 
was  unperformed  in  his  lifetime  and  lay  in  oblivion  until  ten  years 
afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna  and  went  through  a  pile  of 
manuscripts  then  in  possession  of  Franz's  brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert, 
fastened  upon  the  C  major  Symphony,  and  sent  a  copied  score  with 
all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  who  was  then  the  conductor  at 
Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic — as  enthusiastic  perhaps  as  his 
nature  permitted,  although  beside  the  winged  words  of  Schumann  on 
the  same  subject  his  written  opinion  as  expressed  to  Moscheles 
sounds  cool  and  measured:  'We  recently  played  a  remarkable  and 
interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  best  works  which  we  have  lately  heard.  Bright,  fascinating  and 
original  throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his  instrumental 
works.'  The  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  (March  21  1839)  was  a 
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pronounced  success  and  led  to  repetitions  (there  were  cuts  for  these 
performances).  (Yet  a  reviewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that  the 
work  lasted  'five  minutes  less  than  an  hour'.  Eugene  Goossens  once 
wrote:  'Its  heavenly,  but  rather  excessive  length  has  often  brought  up 
the  vexed  question  of  "cuts",  and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the 
work  does  not  suffer  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of 
the  slow  movement  and  finale.  I  use  the  word  "judicious",  for  there 
are  only  two  "cuts"  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  disturb  the 
shape  or  development  of  the  movement  in  question.  Preferably,  how- 
ever, let  us  have  it  unmutilated — "  (Chesterian,  November  1928).) 
Mendelssohn  urged  the  score  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London,  and  attempted  to  put  it  on  a  program  when  he 
visited  England.  The  players  found  this  straightforward  music  unrea- 
sonably difficult  and  laughed  at  the  oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale; 
Mendelssohn  forthwith  withdrew  the  score,  which  was  not  heard  in 
England  until  many  years  later  (April  5  1856);  even  then,  it  was  finally 
achieved  by  performances  in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at 
each  concert.  It  is  said  that  a  similar  derision  from  the  players  in  Paris 
also  met  Habeneck's  efforts  to  introduce  the  symphony  there.  It  may 
seem  puzzling  that  these  famous  triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the  very 
stuff  of  swift  impulsion,  a  lifting  rhythm  of  flight,  could  have  been 
found  ridiculous.  But  a  dull  and  lumbering  performance  might  well 
turn  the  constantly  reiterated  figure  into  something  quite  meaningless. 
The  joke  lay,  not  in  the  measures  themselves,  but  in  the  awkward 
scrapings  of  the  players  who  were  deriding  them.  The  work,  thus  put 
aside  in  England  for  some  fifteen  years,  meanwhile  found  its  first 
American  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York 
(January  11  1851),  Theodor  Eisfeld  conducting.  It  had  been  published  a 
year  previous. 

The  very  fact  that  Schubert  wrote  this  masterwork  in  his  last  year,  an 
eloquent  sign,  and  not  the  only  one,  of  a  new  subtilization  and  un- 
folding of  the  still  youthful  composer,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
conjecture,  wise,  futile,  or  foolish,  on  the  part  of  his  biographers. 
Some  have  foretold  in  the  C  major  the  heralding  of  what  might  have 
become  a  mighty  symphonist,  another  Beethoven  (which  composer 
Schubert  held  in  the  deepest  veneration).  This  despite  the  fact  that 
the  mild  and  unassuming  little  Viennese  music-maker  showed  no  in- 
clination, then  or  at  any  time,  to  become  a  philosopher  and  spiritual 
titan,  an  insurrectionary  artist  who  might  face  the  world  at  large  with  a 
glance  of  arrogant  independence.  More  than  one  writer  has  discerned 
premonitions  of  death  in  the  final  symphony,  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
disclaiming  superstition,  could  not  help  remarking  darkly  that  Schu- 
bert signed  a  friendly  letter  of  that  year:  'Yours  till  death'.  Any  words 
from  Schubert  about  his  music,  written  or  spoken,  are  as  always  scant- 
ily available.  One  remark  Schubert  is  said  to  have  made,  on  handing 
the  manuscript  of  this  symphony  to  the  Musikverein — 'that  he  hoped 
now  to  hear  nothing  more  about  Lieder,  and  that  henceforth  he 
should  confine  himself  to  Opera  and  Symphony.' 

He  did  write  more  songs;  in  fact  probably  his  last  application  of  pen 
to  paper  was  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  'Winterreise'  series,  wherein 
a  new  current  of  melancholy,  almost  Tchaikovskian,  is  discernible.  It  is 
none  the  less  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  symphony — that  resplen- 
dent sample  of  a  newly  widened  instinct  of  orchestral  beauty — would 
have  had  its  successors. 

After  the  broad  and  serene  introduction,  the  theme  of  which  is  first 
intoned  by  the  horns  in  unison,  there  comes  the  allegro,  the  main 
body  of  the  movement,  in  which  the  corrections  first  appear.  'It  is  an 
impressive  (though  not  yet  the  most  impressive)  sign,'  writes  Professor 
Tovey,  'of  the  white  heat  at  which  this  huge  work  is  written  that  the 
whole  first  movement  (if  not  more)  was  fully  scored  before  Schubert 
noticed  that  he  really  must  put  more  meaning  into  the  all-pervading 
figure  that  constitutes  the  first  two  bars  of  his  main  theme.  .  .  .  The 
alteration  is  neatly  made  with  a  pen-knife  literally  hundreds  of  times.' 
The  theme  in  its  original  shape  is  an  insipid  reiteration  of  tonic  and 
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dominant— as  characterless  as  some  of  Beethoven's  early  sketches  for 
his  finally  pregnant  themes.  Schubert,  apparently,  was  achieving  a  new 
power  of  discrimination,  was  outgrowing  certain  facile  habits  of  spin- 
ning a  good  idea  too  thin,  habits  no  doubt  engendered  in  the  uncri- 
tical glow  of  endless  Biedermeierisch  evenings  and  Schubertiaden  in 
and  about  Vienna.  But  here  there  is  a  new  mettle;  one  shoot  of  lyric 
florescence  begets  another;  instead  of  the  spectre  of  redundancy, 
which  would  be  fatal  in  so  long  a  work,  there  is  the  profuse  fertility, 
the  unexpected  twist  to  lift  the  discourse  again  and  again  to  a  new 
and  rarefied  plane.  'The  second  subject,  reached,  as  usual  in  Schubert 
by  a  very  simple  coup  de  theatre,  starts  in  a  minor  key  in  which  it  is 


not  going  to  settle.  This  glorious  theme  veers  round  towards  the 
normal  key  of  the  dominant  G  major;  whence,  however,  it  wanders 
away  into  the  most  wonderful  of  all  Schubert's  unorthodox  digres- 
sions; a  locus  classicus  for  the  imaginative  use  of  trombones  in  a 
pianissimo.  This  passage,  which  derives  from  the  introduction,  and 
leads  to  a  triumphant  climax  in  G  major,  is  so  masterly  in  design  as 
well  as  in  poetic  power  that  it  is  incomparably  more  Jike  a  new 
artform  than  a  failure  to  execute  an  old  one.  Many  of  Schubert's 
outwardly  similar  digressions  are  weaknesses,  but  every  case  must  be 
taken  on  its  individual  merits;  and  nothing  will  induce  me  to  believe 
that  Beethoven  would  have  tolerated  a  word  against  this  passage  in  its 
present  position  if  he  had  lived  to  see  it. 

'The  coda  is  in  quicker  tempo,  and  has  the  energy  to  make  a  splendid 
climax;  a  marked  contrast  to  most  of  Schubert's  codas,  which  are  apt 
to  collapse  with  a  frank  gesture  of  exhaustion.  Here  the  movement 
ends  with  an  apotheosis  of  the  introduction. 

'The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor,  after  establishing  its  indomitable 
march-rhythm  in  a  few  wintry  bars  of  introduction,  sets  out  bravely 
with  a  heart-breaking  show  of  spirit  in  adversity.  The  burden  on  the 
song  goes,  with  Schubert's  characteristic  half-Italian  pathos,  into  the 
major  mode.  There  is  an  energetic  sequel,  marching  along  in  the  same 
rhythm  and  with  the  same  brave  figures. 
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'The  second  subject  is  a  broad  working  out  of  a  serene  melody  of 
consolation,  in  F  major.  The  return  from  this  to  A  minor  is  famous  as 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  romantic  passages  ever  written  for 
horns.  They  toll  like  a  bell  haunted  by  a  human  soul;  and  when  the 
first  subject  returns  there  is  a  new  trumpet-part  that  enlivens  and 
deepens  the  pathos.  The  energetic  continuation  is  worked  up  to  a 
great  climax  from  which  the  reaction,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  is  in- 
tensely tragic;  and  then  the  second  subject  enters  in  A  major,  with 
radiant  new  colours  and  a  flowing  accompaniment  which  continues 
even  through  the  returning  passage  (where  clarinets  now  replace  the 
horns).  Then  fragments  of  the  first  subject  are  built  up  into  a  mourn- 
ful coda;  even  the  burden  of  the  song  being  now  in  the  minor  mode. 
'The  scherzo  yields  to  nothing  in  music  as  regards  the  perfection  and 
freedom  of  the  treatment.  Like  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  the  main  body  of  the  movement  is  in  miniature  but  highly 
organised  sonata-form.  The  variety  of  rhythm  throughout  is  in- 
exhaustible. As  for  the  trio,  it  is  a  huge  single  melody  (in  'binary'  form 
with  repeats,  as  usual) — one  of  the  greatest  and  most  exhilarating 
melodies  in  the  world. 

'The  truest  lover  of  Schubert  confesses  that  he  would  not  wish  the 
"Unfinished"  symphony  to  have  a  typical  Schubert  finale.  But  Schu- 
bert wrote  two  finales  which  are  typical  Schubert  without  being  his 
typical  finales.  These  two  are  the  finale  of  the  string  quintet  and  the 
finale  of  this  Symphony.  Possibly  we  might  add  a  third,  also  in  C 
major:  the  finale  of  the  Grand  duo  that  ought  to  have  been  a  sym- 
phony. And,  of  course,  there  are  other  finales  that  have  magnificent 
themes  and  passages,  notably  in  the  three  great  string  quartets.  But 
these  two  finales  are  such  as  nobody  can  accuse  of  being  weaker  than 
the  rest  of  the  works.  The  finale  of  the  C  major  Symphony  is  in  fact  an 
example  of  grotesque  power  fully  as  sublime  as  the  griffin  which 
Ruskin  described  so  splendidly  in  the  chapter  on  the  Grotesque  Ideal 
in  Volume  III  of  "Modern  Painters". 

'The  two  themes  of  its  first  subject  set  up  a  very  energetic  spin  which, 
like  all  Schubert's  openings,  promises  well,  but  which  does  not,  to 
people  who  know  their  Schubert,  offer  any  security  that  it  will  main- 
tain its  energy  in  the  tropical  ease  of  its  composer's  mood  after  he  has 
got  through  the  three  other  movements  so  triumphantly.  And  indeed 
Schubert  had  a  narrow  escape  here!  If  ever  a  powerful  piece  of  music 
had  a  backbone  to  it,  that  backbone  is  the  sublimely  grotesque  main 
theme  of  the  second  subject,  arising  so  inevitably  and  so  astonishingly 
out  of  the  four  premonitory  repeated  notes  of  the  horn,  and  stretch- 
ing itself  ad  infinitum  while  the  violins  madly  turn  somersaults  with  a 
persistent  figure.  This  was  the  passage  which,  when  Mendelssohn  re- 
hearsed it  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  caused  the  players  to  giggle 
and  behave  so  badly  that  he  had  to  withdraw  the  work;  and  even 
within  living  memory  it  roused  the  pedagogue  and  blinded  the  hu- 
morist in  that  great  musician,  Hans  von  Bulow.  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  know  better  now.  But  here  is  what  happened  in  Schubert's 
autograph — he  had  got  as  far  as  the  four  premonitory  notes  of  the 
horns;  and  then  he  dashed  off  into  a  schoolmasterly  little  fugue  from 
which  the  only  possible  reaction  would  have  been  a  schoolboy's  prac- 
tical jokes.  By  good  luck  almost  unique  in  Schubert's  short  career,  he 
lost  interest  in  this  project  before  he  had  written  nine  bars  of  it — or 
perhaps  the  real  gigantic  inspiration  came  before  he  developed  inter- 
est in  the  frivolity  which  he  had  started.  Whatever  the  mental  process 
was,  it  cannot  have  taken  three-quarters  of  a  minute:  the  dingy  little 
fugue-subject  was  struck  out  before  the  answer  had  well  begun;  the 
danger  was  past,  and  instead  of  a  weak  facility,  we  have  the  momen- 
tum of  a  planet  in  its  orbit.' 
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SCHUBERT'S  MISSING  SYMPHONY  AND  A  NOTE 


ABOUT  THE  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  SYMPHONY  NO.  9 


Milton  Feinberg 


by  Andrew  Raeburn 


As  John  N.  Burk  mentions  briefly  in  his  program  note,  no  trace  of 
Schubert's  missing  symphony  has  been  found.  Letters  of  the  composer 
and  of  his  friends,  which  refer  to  a  symphony  composed  while  he  was 
on  holiday  in  the  villages  of  Gmunden  and  Gastein,  Upper  Austria, 
during  the  summer  of  1825,  inspired  a  search  which  continued  until 
very  recently.  Further  clues  were  provided  by  records  which  show  that 
he  dedicated  and  presented  a  symphony  to  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Music  in  Vienna  the  following  year,  and  that  the  Committee  of  that 
august  institution  gave  him  in  return  the  sum  of  100  florins  (worth 
about  $150  today).  The  piece  in  question  was  tried  out  in  the  fall  of 
1826  by  Viennese  musicians,  who,  according  to  Beethoven's  biogra- 
pher Anton  Schindler,  found  it  boringly  long.  The  manuscript  then 
disappeared  from  the  Society's  library,  and  has  never  been  found. 


Maurice  Brown's  researches  indicate — however  disappointing  the 
news  may  be  to  lovers  of  unsolved  mysteries — that  the  search  has 
been  all  for  nothing  and  the  'lost'  symphony  is  an  earlier  version  of 
the  Great  C  major.  Probably  what  happened  is  this:  disappointed  by 
the  musicians'  adverse  reaction,  Schubert  himelf  withdrew  his  manu- 
script from  the  Society's  library  and  made  a  revised  version  of  the 
symphony.  He  then  wrote  out  the  score  of  this  new  version,  com- 
pleting it  in  March  1828,  and  presented  his  work  once  more  to  the 
Society.  It  was  accepted,  catalogued  and  placed  in  the  Library,  where 
it  is  still  housed  today. 


Examination  of  the  famous  1828  autograph  has  revealed  several  pe- 
culiarities. First,  it  looks  from  the  penmanship  as  if  Schubert  wrote  out 
the  score  in  feverish  haste,  though  nobody  knows  why.  Second,  he 
made  several  significant  changes  afterwards:  he  added  two  measures 
to  the  symphony's  opening  horn  call;  he  altered  a  recurrent  figure  of 
the  first  movement,  giving  the  originally  rather  undistinguished  two 
bar  phrase  a  sharply  defined  character.  (One  can  see  in  the  score  the 
hundreds  of  marks  which  Schubert's  penknife  made  to  erase  the  first 
version). 


There  is  another  interesting  peculiarity  in  the  manuscript:  in  the  tem- 
po marking  of  the  second  movement  the  word  'Andante'  appears  in 
one  color  of  ink,  the  words  'con  moto'  in  a  different  color  on  the  line 
below.  Perhaps  Schubert  changed  his  conception  of  the  movement's 
mood  and  tempo,  or  else  wanted  to  prevent  the  movement  being 
dragged  along  too  slowly  by  sluggish  conductors.  A  change  is  also 
visible  in  the  manuscript  of  the  last  movement:  the  prominent  figure 
for  the  horns  of  four  repeated  notes  was  originally  the  bridge  to  a 
second  subject.  But  Schubert  changed  his  mind,  crossed  out  the  few 
bars  he  had  written,  and  in  their  place  composed  a  marvelously 
shaped  passage,  where  the  four  repeated  notes,  now  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  the  structure,  alternate  with  delightfully  playful 
snatches  of  melody. 


Listening  to  this  symphony,  surely  one  of  the  most  lovely  works  in 
musical  literature,  one  is  saddened  by  the  thought  that  Schubert 
heard  only  an  abortive  reading  of  the  first  version.  Eight  months  after 
he  had  completed  his  final,  hastily  penned  score,  he  was  dead. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


PETER  MAAG,  whose  father  was  a  noted 
theologian  and  musicologist,  and  whose 
mother  was  a  violinist,  was  born  in  St  Gal- 
len,  Switzerland.  After  graduating  from 
high  school  in  Zurich,  he  enrolled  at  the 
Universities  of  Zurich,  Basel  and  Geneva, 
studying  theology  with  Karl  Barth,  Emil 
Brunner  and  Karl  Jaspers,  as  well  as 
French,  German  and  Italian  literature.  In 
Zurich  he  studied  piano  and  composition 
with  Czeslav  Marek;  in  Paris,  piano  with 
Alfred  Cortot;  and  in  Geneva,  conducting 
with  Franz  von  Hoesslin.  In  his  early  career,  Peter  Maag  served  as  an 
assistant  to  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  in  Zurich,  Milan  and  Geneva,  and  to 
Ernest  Ansermet  in  Geneva.  His  first  concert  appearance  was  a  series 
of  twelve  Mozart  concerts  with  the  Orchestra  de  la  Suisse  Romande. 
From  1952  to  1954  he  served  as  first  conductor  of  the  Dusseldorf 
Opera.  In  1955  he  became  General  Music  Director  of  the  Bonn  Op- 
era. Since  then  Peter  Maag  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the 
major  opera  companies  and  orchestras  of  Europe,  South  America  and 
Japan.  He  regularly  spends  several  weeks  each  season  as  guest  con- 
ductor of  La  Scala,  the  Teatro  la  Fenice  in  Venice,  the  Teatro  Reggio 
in  Parma,  Palermo's  Teatro  Massimo  and  the  orchestras  of  RAI.  In  1959 
he  made  his  United  States  debut  in  Cincinnati,  in  September  1972  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut.  Four  years  ago  Peter  Maag  received  the 
highly  prized  Toscanini  Medal  for  his  participation  in  the  Toscanini 
Centennial  concerts  in  Siena.  Presently  he  is  a  Professor  at  the  Acca- 
demia  Chigiana  in  Siena  where  he  teaches  conducting  when  time 
permits. 

THE  SOLOIST 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  assistant  .conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season 
and  concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the 
Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  member. 
Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Jo- 
sef Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He 
was  a  prize  winner  in  the  1959  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Com- 
petition, and  a  year  later  won  the  Naum- 
berg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming 
to  Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia.  Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an 
international  reputation  as  soloist  and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  performed  over  30  concertos  with 
the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for 
RCA. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  : 

VORCHESTRAj) 


TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert, 
but  can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  can- 
not come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orches- 
tra, you  help  the  other  members  of  the 
community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for 
resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year 
the  Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than 
$9,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tick- 
ets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available  for 
resale. 


As  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein 
has  made  many  recordings  of  chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  Yale  University  and 
Boston  University.  In  addition  he  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received 
an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the 
1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
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Thomas  Cook 

presents  the  fourth 


Journey  ^ 
to  Music 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EUROPE  '75 


escorted  by 

JOHN 

SALKOWSKI 

Member  BSO , 


FEATURING 

some  of  the  great  music 
festivals  of  Europe  in  some 
of  the  great  cities: 

EDINBURGH 
LUCERNE 
VIENNA 
KRAKOW 
WARSAW 
BERLIN 
LONDON 


John  Salkowski.  BME.  MME 

FROM  BOSTON 
September  1-22, 1975 

Tour  fare  $2,585.00 

including  air  transportation 

For  information  or  reservations, 
please  send  this  coupon  or  call: 

Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

156  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110 
(617)267-5000 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  


STATE 


_ZIP 


PHONE 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 

New  Recording 

Deutsche  Grammophon  has  recently  announced  the  release  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  recording  of  Berlioz's  The  Damnation 
of  Faust  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  as  soloists,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festi- 
val Chorus.  The  Damnation  (DGG  2709  048),  a  three-record  set,  was 
recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Symphony  Hall  last  fall,  and  continues  a 
series  of  Berlioz  recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony 
(DGG  2530  358). 


COLLAGE,  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble  of  Boston,  presents  a  con- 
cert on  Sunday  February  2nd  at  8  o'clock.  Sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Contemporary  Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  by  a  grant 
from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  con- 
cert will  be  a  program  of  20th  century  music,  featuring  the  American 
premiere  of  Burr  Van  Nostrand's  Lunar  Possession  Manual  and  the 
world  premiere  of  Christopher  Kies'  Variations  for  Piano. 

Composed  of  a  number  of  Boston  Symphony  players,  Collage's  mem- 
bers include  Frank  Epstein,  percussion;  Ronald  Feldman,  cello;  Paul 
Fried,  flute;  Joan  Heller,  soprano;  Christopher  Kies,  piano;  Ronald 
Knudsen,  violin;  Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet;  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass. 
The  concert  on  February  2nd  will  take  place  at  the  Contemporary 
Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Admission  is  $2  and  $4,  and 
tickets  are  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  door  one  hour  prior  to 
the  concert.  For  information  call  267-9300. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  10  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  February  27  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

YVONNE  LORIOD 
JEANNE  LORIOD 


MESSIAEN 


Turangaltla-Symphonie,  for  Piano, 
Ondes  Martenot  and  Orchestra 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  January  31  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  1  1975  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

ILANA  VERED     piano 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR    Theodore  Marier     director 


Half  the  beauty 

of  Wellesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  1 1 -5, 
Saturday  I -4,  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 

Wellesley 
OS7 


m 


Condominium? 
in  Wellesley 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


DVORAK 


Legends  from  Op.  59 


SCHUBERT-LISZT  Wanderer  Fantasy 


CHOPIN 


WAGNER 


Andante  spianato  and  Polonaise     op.  22 


Siegfried  Idyll 


Kinder-Katechimus  Musik 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.20 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  IVz  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  a  five- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18,70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 


m 


Condominiums 
in  Brookline 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 
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Plan 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


a  Boston 
on  peut  tout  trouver — 

meme  une 
bibliotheque  francaise! 


THE  FRENCH  LIBRARY 
IN  BOSTON,  INC. 


53  Marlborough  St. 
MTA:  Arlington 


NOT  EVERYONE  KNOWS  the  difference! 
between  charcoal  mellowing  and  aging.  But  it 
only  takes  a  minute  to  explain. 

All  distillers  age  their  whiskey. 
But  only  Jack  Daniel's  seeps  it  f< 
days  through  12  feet  of  finely 
ground  charcoal  before  aging 
begins.  This  is  charcoal  mellowing 
the  step  that  no  other  whiskey- 
maker  uses.  Then  our  whiskey 

is  aged  in  a  charred  oak 

barrel  to  mellow  its  taste 

even  further.  After  charcoal 

mellowing,  most  folks  find 

Jack  Daniel's  awfully  smooth. 

After  aging  it's  even  smoother. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWEE 


DROP 

6 

BY  DROP! 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distiller) 
iem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  galleries  from 
the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions 
include  contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  international 
fame.  During  the  month  of  January  the  SHORE  GALLERY  of  8  New- 
bury Street,  Boston,  is  presenting  the  exhibit.  As  representatives  for 
many  outstanding  New  England  artists,  the  Shore  Gallery  presents  in 
this  exhibit  the  beautiful  seascapes  of  Laurence  Sisson,  one  of  the 
leading  painters  in  our  area,  and  the  realistic  landscapes  of  Loring 
Coleman  of  Concord.  Several  Maine  painters,  among  them  John  Lau- 
rent, Michael  Palmer  and  George  Kunkel  are  also  featured.  Rounding 
out  the  show  are  several  examples  of  New  England  scenes  painted  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century. 


Fisherman  Hauling  Before  the  Storm 
LAURENCE  SISSON 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


Too  ba4  they    *a 
should  havfe  come  mi 
•t°theTwrgs. 


5c3c 


inc. 

Decorative  Fabrics 

76  Batterymarch  St.  Boston.  02110    I617|  426-4069 
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1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 
Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 
Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 
Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 
Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 
Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  SolAzteca     914A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After    271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Tavema     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898,  —  Chapter  3, 
relating  to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person 
to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low 
head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, 
may  be  worn. 

Attest:  ).M.  Calvin,  City  Clerk 


The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1:00P.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 

BAR        f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston's  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9P.M.-2A.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

[RdfclENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


Present  day  fashions  don't  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  programs,  where  they  once 
appeared  regularly.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  would  benefit  from  being  reminded  of  the  con- 
venience of  people  sitting  behind  them.  Coughs  and  rustling  of  pro- 
grams, of  course,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits  these  sounds  with 
almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical  sounds.  A  handkerchief  can 
help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a  cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we 
earnestly  wish  you  to  read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care. 
Patrons  are  urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these 
matters. 
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Milton  Feinberg 


Boston's  Only 
Burmese  Restaurant 

One  block  west  of  Symphony  Hall 


MANtJALA? 

Burmese-Chinese  Restaurant 


Mon.-Thur.:  11:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m. 
Fri.-Sun.:  11:00  a.m. -12  midnight 


Lunch  •  Dinner  •  Take-Out  and 
Oriental  Desserts  Available 


329  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2111 


fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 


Old  City  Hal 
45  School  St. 
227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PL 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charleys 

Saloon* 


Luncheon  11  30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.—  1  00  AM 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM 


V 


FREE  VALET  PARKING -LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 


1 


731  BOYLSlVtJ  Sm&6T,60$TT>to 

IZ74  MASS.AV£;CAMBRl06.e 

MORE  THM  45  VAgBTlBS  6F 

AvTh&jtic  FuevcH  cR&es  PROM  75* 

OP&V  TILL  APT*ftMiD^f6HT\ 


vte  f « Ke 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta(?(an-cjW./itcom  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

HAM      -     10  PM 

10-11   BOSWORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
ate  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


t^touffers 

TopofmeHub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


BanPC 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music  York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 
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HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


ROBERT  GOEPFERT,  musm. 
Concert  Pianist,  Teacher 

Music  Chairman,  Anna  Maria  College 
Director,  Central  Mass.  Institute  of  Music 
Piano  Faculty,  Tufts  University 


Boston,  Mass 


(617)  262-6637 


assachusetts    IWlusic 

Educators     #%ssociation 


aking     Ifl  usic 
E  veryone's     M\  rt 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving    Boston    and   suburbs. 

University  Home  Service* 
449-3590 
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Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 
DE   BEARN),    of   1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.   Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  G§).,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


Milton  Feinberg 


%     '-' '  "*-   i 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may    be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 


Rates  *la     rj> 
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Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

\^      21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON    J 
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Museum  Quality  Restoration 

p — -— -^^      Of  Clocks  . . .  Enqlish  fusee 

French 

L                            Dutch  Musical  Grandfathers 

7 

English  and 

French  Carriages 

American  ships  bell, 
I                               Banjo,  Shelf  and 

wooden  works 

Regulators 

French  Morbiers 

Repeating  alarms 

Grandfathers 

Astronomical  clocks 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata . . . 

Disc  Music  Boxes 

|\ 

Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Musical  Snuff  Boxes 
Singing  Birds  and  Bird  Boxes 

Wurlitzer  Juke  boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

Work  represented  in  the  Frick  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 

BOSTON 
'  SYMPHONY 
VORCHESTRA) 


O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi.  you  can  choose 
•from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear.  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 

best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buv  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  1(K)%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (.cross  BUI/  240A  Newbury  Si  (near  Prul  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  IMITI  /  Route  9.  F-ammgham 

Route  1    Dedham  /  352  Mam  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Mam  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Dr„e.  Randolph  /  279  Mam  St.  Worcester  /  253  Tr.angle  St.  Amherst  ' 

186  Mam  St    Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Prov.dence  /  1E89  Post  Road.  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Dover 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WCBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WCBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 


Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a 
specific  concert  should  telephone  Sym- 
phony Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reser- 
vations'. Requests  will  be  handled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since 
the  management  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed 
unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a  seat. 
Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be 
bought  and  collected  from  the  box  office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  program.  Tickets  not 
claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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"Electricity  is  a 
Resource. 

Use  it  Wisely." 


Boston  Edison 


New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

9  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 


Please  enroll  me  as: 

Associate  Member                                          $  1 .00 

n 

Active  Member                                            $5.00 

n 

(Fifty  cents  of  membership  dues  is  applied  to 
subscription  price  of  publication  Reverence  for  Life) 

Name 

Street 

City                                      State                          Zip 

J 


SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION 

Superstition  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  mankind's 
development  and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Many  of  the  old  super- 
stitions have  faded  away  as  man  has  become  more  enlightened. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  some  superstitious  cruelties  such  as  the 
burning  of  "so  called"  witches  at  the  stake.  However,  society  still 
tolerates  cruelty  to  animals  by  reason  of  another  superstition. 
This  superstition  is  society's  blinding  awe  and  respect  for  virtually 
everything  and  anything  done  in  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  against  progress  through  scientific  research.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  often  completely  needless  suffering  of  millions 
of  living  animals  used  each  year  in  experimental  research. 

Join  our  campaign  of  compassion. 
Write  for  free  literature  today. 


new  enGLRfiD  Rrrn-viviseaion  society 


9    PARK    STREET.     BOSTON.     MASS.    02108 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited 

edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 
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Now  is  the  time  to  save  at 

Makanna's  January  White  Sale 

Now  in  progress!! 

/?<r  jwi/sseau  j/oi/sr  o/'/jos/o/r 

White  Sale  Savings  On 
Wamsutta  Sheets  and  Cases!! 

Supercede  Cotton,  Elegance  Embroideries, 

Supercale  Plus  No- Iron, 

Flower  Dream  Embroideries,  Swirl  Embroideries 

January  Reductions  On  Martex  Towels!! 

Both  Luxor  and  Patrician  Styles 

For  details  please  see  our  circular!! 

416  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

536-6238 

54  Central  Street 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181 

235-3430 

THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 


OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

Last  month  on  this  page,  we  saw  examples  of  what  the  Needle  Point 
Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs  Dow  and  Mrs  Nichols,  was 
doing;  but  there  are  many  more  unsung  heroines  in  an  organization 
like  this. 

Mrs  Howard  Hansen,  assisted  by  Mrs  August  Meyer,  is  area  Chairman. 
Helping  her  are  the  chairmen  of  the  various  designated  Areas  in  and 
around  Boston.  It  is  these  ladies  who  gather  the  volunteers  to  address 
the  various  notices  and  invitations  that  must  be  sent  out  several  times 
a  year.  This  is  really  a  very  large  undertaking  and  they  are  all  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  efficiency.  This  group  also  provides  hostesses 
for  the  Stage  Door  Lectures,  the  annual  meeting,  the  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers  and  any  other  social  event  that  might  arise.  Along  the  same 
lines,  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers  are  arranged  by  Mrs  A.  Lloyd  Russell 
who,  with  her  committee,  sees  to  the  catering  and  other  arrangements 
for  these  pleasant  gatherings. 

Those  of  you  who  have  attended  the  Stage  Door  Lectures  know  what 
fun  and  how  interesting  they  are.  Mrs  A. A.  Haemmerle  and  Mrs  Ed- 
ward Stimpson,  besides  arranging  the  program,  acquiring  the  speakers 
and  seeing  that  the  invitations  get  out,  are  constantly  working  to 
improve  the  box  luncheon  as  well  as  the  area  in  which  we  gather.  This 
is  no  easy  matter  when  you  realize  it  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Hall. 
Their  task  of  making  the  Hall  more  pleasant  and  attractive  has  been 
made  easier  by  Mrs  William  Rousseau  who,  with  the  help  of  her 
Committee,  is  responsible  for  the  delightful  decorations  in  the  base- 
ment, some  of  which  you  see  on  this  page.  By  the  time  you  have  read 
this,  she  will  have  completed  Christmas  decorations  for  the  Associates 
luncheon  and  will  be  planning  decorations  for  upcoming  social 
events. 

An  exciting  innovation  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  Symphony  Hall 
Tours.  The  ladies  who  conduct  these  deserve  a  special  thanks,  as  they 
frequently  give  up  Saturday  mornings  to  guide  various  groups  through 
the  Hall  from  top  to  bottom.  Mrs  Edwin  T.  Green  heads  this  group 
and  her  stories  of  the  language  problems  that  often  arise  with  over- 
seas visitors  are  most  amusing. 

There  are  several  more  committees  and  subcommittees,  some  of 
which  I  hope  to  cover  in  future  articles,  to  say  nothing  of  our  hard- 
working officers,  headed  by  Mrs  John  M.  Bradley.  But  present  space  is 
too  limited  to  do  more  than  give  thanks  to  all  these  enthusiastic 
volunteers. 

Jane  C.  Lyman  (Mrs  Charles  P.) 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 


241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston  02108 


William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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LUMIGLASS 

Wooden  molds  give  unmatched  clarity  and 
liveliness  to  this  fine  glassware.  Available  in  four 
sensible  sizes.  Exclusively  at  Design  Research, 
(all  pictured  above) 


D|R 

DesignResearch    Cambridge  •  South  Shore  Plaza  Chestnut  Hill 
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Cfioice  of 

Tlie  TBoston  Sympfiony  Orchestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa,GMusic  "Director. 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


BOSTON 


at  Paine  Furniture  Co. 
81  Arlington  Street 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 


ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAULC.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Is  Your  Sportswear  Up  To  Par? 

There's  never  the  slightest  doubt  when 
you're  wearing  beautiful  golf  and  sport 
clothes  designed  by  David  Smith.  Easy 
coordinates  to  take  South  with  you  now, 
to  enjoy  next  spring  and  summer.  Printed 
polyester  pantskirt,  $30  Print  trimmed, 
sleeveless  shirt,  $2  0  Matching  acrylic 
cardigan,  $24    Sportswear 
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Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Bu  rlington,  Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  C.  ALLEN     Vice -Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRL1CH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 


MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 

RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

JOHN  McLENNAN 

COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 

MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 

MRS  ELTING  MORISON 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 

MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 


JOHN  HOLT 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

DAVID  O.  IVES 

VINCENT  C  .  ZIEGLER 

SYMPHONY    HALL 

BOSTON                     MASSACHUSETTS 
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All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . . .  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E?  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 


timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


Offers  You  The  Greatest  Values  And  Best  Selections  In 
Home  Furnishings  For  Style  And  Craftsmanship. 

Selected  Storewide  Savings  At 


Bedroom 
Dining  Room 
Bedspreads 
Occasional  Pieces 
Accessories 
Bedding 
Oriental  Rugs 
Stereos 
Pianos 


Imports 
Lamps 

Living  Room 
Domestic  Rugs 
Antiques 
Gifts 
Draperies 
T.V. 
Organs 


Convenient  Budget  Terms 

Free  Doorman  Parking 

Boston's  Easiest  Store  to  Shop 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

We've  our  own  exciting  and  colorful  230-page  catalog 
brimming  with  ideas  for  your  home  decor  for  only 
S3. 50  (plus  state  -.ales  taxi.  Send  to:  Paine  Furniture, 
Attn:  .\\).S\  Arlington  St..  Boston.  Mass.  021 16 


BOSTON 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  its 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  Friends  for  their  interest  and  support.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who 
gave  to  last  year's  annual  appeal  which  ran  from  September  1  1973  to 
August  31  1974.  The  list  does  not  include  gifts  to  capital  funds  nor  to 
the  Musical  Marathon.  All  donors  of  $250  or  more  are  listed  in  their 
category  of  giving. 


BENEFACTOR 
($5,000  and  over) 


Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K  Allen 

Mr  Talcott  M  Banks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Cabot 

Honorable  John  M  Cabot 

Robert  Sterling  Clark  Foundation 

Mrs  William  C  Cox 

Mr  Samuel  C  Endicott 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

Wm  Filene's  Sons  Inc 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

Mrs  Frederic  W  Hilles 

Mabel  Home  Foundation 

John  Hancock 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  Land 
Mr  David  G  Mugar 
New  England 

Merchants  National  Bank 
New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 
Committee  of  the 

Permanent  Charity  Fund 
Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 
Mrs  Priscilla  E  Potter 
Sagamore  Foundation 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A  Taft 
Edwin  S  Webster  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 
4  Anonymous 


GUARANTOR 
($1000  to  $4999) 


Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  R  Alden 

Mrs  Frank  G  Allen 

Mrs  Charles  Almy 

Mr  Ethan  Ayer 

Mrs  Paul  Babson 

Mrs  Talcott  M  Banks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G  Barry 

The  Theodore  H  Barth  Foundation 

Dr  and  Mrs  Leo  L  Beranek 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  W  Bernstein 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  S  Bird 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  P  Birmingham 

Boston  Gas 

The  Boston  Globe 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co 

Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mrs  Henry  G  Byng 

Cabot  Charitable  Trust 

Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs  Thomas  B  Card 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Chapman 

Mrs  Barbara  S  Chase 

Dr  and  Mrs  George  H  A  Clowes 

Mr  and  Mrs  Abram  T  Collier 

Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 

Mr  and  Mrs  Nelson  J  Darling 

Mr  and  Mrs  Horace  E  Davenport 

The  Eastern  Associated  Foundation 

Mrs  John  Morse  Elliott 

Miss  Sandra  Ferry 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  F  Gamble 

Mrs  James  L  Gamble 


Bravo! 

Exprinterand 

Holland  America  Cruises 

present  another 

Music  Festival  at  Sea 

Opus  VI 

aboard  the 
Luxury  Cruise  Ship 

Rotterdam 

May31-June7, 1975 
to  Nassau  and  Bermuda 

from  New  York 
7  days  $490.  to  $820.* 


FEATURING: 

Gina  Bachauer,  pianist 
Rudolph  Firkusny,  pianist 
Jerome  Lowenthal,  Pansi 

Jan  Peerce,  Tenor 
Ruggerio  Ricci,  violinist 
Eleanor  Steber,  soprano 
Charles  Treger,  violinist 
Tokyo  Quartet 
Christine  Walevska,  ceinst 
Boris  Goldovsky,  lecturer 
Robert  Sherman,  lecturer 


A  glorious  week  of  beautiful 

music  performed  by  world-famous  artists  .  .  . 

soft  sea  breezes  and  luxury  vacation  living 

aboard  the  world's  Number  One  cruise  liner  . 

with  unhurried  visits  to  friendly. 

lovely  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 


Reservations  are  limited.  For  additiona 
information,  please  mail  coupon. 

•Rates  per  person,  based  on  double 
occupancy  and  subject  to  availability. 
The  SS  Rotterdam  is  registered  in  the 
Netherlands  Antilles. 


Send  coupon  to:  OPUS  VI 
Exprinter— Dept.  B 
500  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036 
Tel:  (212)  244-7856 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 
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Who  can  you  trust  when  your 
personal  trust  officer  isn't  here? 


A  personal  trust  at  State 
Street  Bank  is  based  on  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  You  and  your  trust 
officer.  It's  a  practical,  efficient  and 
unique  system. 

Your  personal  trust  officer 
is  responsible  for  both  the  administra- 
tion and  investments  in  your  trust. 
It's  a  case  of  one  person  knowing  your, 
goals  and  seeing  that  they're  met 
exactly. 

But  even  our  trust  people 
are  people.  They  go  on  vacation  just 
like  you.  Your  trust  activity  and  our 
personal  service  doesn't,  however. 

When  we  gave  our  personal 
trust  people  the  large  responsibility 
they  have,  we  also  gave  them  a  small 
group  of  other  trust  officers  to  share 
it  with.  It  amounts  to  small  depart- 
ments within  our  major  trust 
department. 


They  share  each  other's 
problems.  They  even  share  corre- 
spondence. Each  knows  pretty  well 
what  the  other  person's  involved 
with. 

So  should  you  call  and  find 
that  your  trust  officer  is  gone,  you 
will  find  someone  who  knows  where 
your  trust  is  going.  And  like  the 
person  you've  come  to  trust,  he'll  be 
a  thoroughly  competent  professional. 

That  kind  of  back-up  makes 
our  trust  service  one-of-a-kind.  You 
should  know  more  about  it.  Call  Pete 
Buchanan  at  (617)  786-3218.  And  if 
he's  away  for  a  bit,  his  back-up  man 
will  have  all  the  answers. 


State  Street  Bank 


We  do  our  homework. 

Personal  Trust  Division 

225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02101 


Wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation. 


General  Cinema  Corporation 

Mrs  Joel  A  Goldthwait 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Dr  Jonas  C  Greenfield 

Mr  Lassor  H  Grosberg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  P  Grossman 

Mrs  N  P  Hallowell  jr 

Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch  Jr 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gilbert  H  Hood  Jr 
Mrs  Howard  Johnson 
Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  E  Morton  Jennings  Jr 
Mrs  and  Mrs  Louis  I  Kane 
Mr  Wilfred  Kaplan 
Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 
Henry  P  Kendall  Foundation 
Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
Dr  and  Mrs  John  H  Knowles 
Ms  Karen  E  Koehler 
Mrs  C  Jay  Lafferty 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A  Laughlin 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Lawson 
Mrs  Frederick  J  Leviseur 
Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Loomis  Sayles  and  Company  Inc 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H  Lovejoy 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P  Lyman 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Society 
Mrs  Elsa  W  Mason 
Mrs  Sydney  R  Mason 
Merrill  Lynch  Pierce 

Fenner  and  Smith 
Mrs  Arthur  G  Mitton 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  B  Moses  Jr 
Niles  Incorporated 
Mrs  Stephen  Paine  Sr 
Parker  Charitable  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Perkins 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  D  Phippen 
Polaroid  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  B  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  M  Preston 
Prudential  Insurance 

Company  of  America 
Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 
Miss  Harriet  Rantoul 
Raytheon  Company 
A  C  Ratshesky  Foundation 
RKO  General  Inc 
Mr  J  Hampden  Robb 
Mrs  George  R  Rowland 
Mrs  Richard  Saltonstall 
Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr  Alan  Scovell 
Mr  and  Mrs  Campbell  L  Searle 
Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Sonnabend 
Mr  Rudolph  G  Sonneborn 
Mrs  William  B  Snow 
Mrs  Edward  S  Stimpson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Brooks  Stevens  Jr 
Mr  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs  John  Sylvester 
Mrs  Abbott  Payson  Usher 
United  States 

Steel  Foundation  Inc 
Mrs  William  H  Walker 
Mrs  F  Carrington  Weems 
Western  Electric  Fund 


Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Wiese 
Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L  Wilson 
Mr  John  Wilson 
7  Anonymous 


PATRON 
($500  to  $999) 

Mr  Timothy  Adams 

Miss  Helen  J  Almy 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  B  Ames 

Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hazen  H  Ayer 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Bird 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  R  Blyth 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Mrs  John  M  Bradley 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  D  Brewer  Jr 

Mrs  George  A  Bushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L  Cahners 

Mrs  Paul  D  Caskey 

Alfred  E  Chase  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  D  Cohen 

In  Memory 

of  Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  M  Creighton 
Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 
Mrs  Lyneham  Crocker 
Miss  Harriot  S  Curtis 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B  Dane  Jr 
Mrs  John  E  Dawson 
Miss  Marion  L  Decrow 
Devonshire  Associates 
Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 
Mr  and  Mrs  C  Russell  Eddy 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
Miss  Florence  Fisher 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Miss  Elaine  Foster 
Mrs  Thomas  F  Furness 
Mr  John  Gamble 
Mrs  Isabella  Grandin 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Grandin  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  W  Grant 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E  Gregg 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Hall  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  E  Hansen 
Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Henderson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  K  Holladay 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Jackson 
Mrs  James  Jackson  Jr 
Mrs  Hetty  L  R  Kaffenburgh 
Mr  and  Mrs  Bela  T  Kalman 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  M  P  Kennard 
Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  Kistner 
Mr  Kevin  Larkin 
Mrs  Allen  Latham  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Maurice  Lazarus 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  Liller 
Dr  Frederick  H  Lovejoy  Jr 
Mrs  Henry  Lyman  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Don  Malpass 
Marsh  and  McLennan  Inc 
Helen  and  Leo  Mayer 

Charitable  Trust 
Mrs  Alfred  R  Mclntyre 
Mr  Noah  Medelssohn 
Miss  Helen  C  Moseley 
Dr  Henry  A  Murray 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  C  Newell 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Nyquist 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Davies  Paine 


JAMBALAlA 


FOR  GIVING 


JAMBALAlA 

AND  . 

JAMBALAlA 

FOR  GETTING 


JAMBALA\A 

283  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

(between  Newbury  and 
Commonwealth) 


A  New  Face  for  Boston  is 


The  Face  of  Argentina 

The  unique  skin  care 
method  from  South 
America 

For  both  men  and 
women 


Emma  Kenig  of  Buenos 
Aires  invites  you  to 
meet  her  at  her  Boston 
Salon. 

Enjoy  personalized 
and  scientific  face 
treatment,  diagnosed 
by  this  professional 
skin  care  specialist.  Try 
our  unique  method 
and  special  machines. 

Call  today  for  a  private 
consultation  and 
diagnosis. 

EMMA  ItENJq  SAloN 

Thirty  Five  Newbury  Street 
Boston 

247-3038 
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Mr  William  A  Parker 

David  R  and  Muriel  K  Pokross 

Foundation 
Mrs  W  Elliott  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  Elwyn  G  Preston  Jr 
The  Provident  Institution 

for  Savings 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  Re 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P  Robinson  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs  Allen  H  Russell 
Mrs  A  Lloyd  Russell 
Mrs  Francis  P  Sears 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs  Walter  K  Shaw  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  Sinclair 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  L  Slosberg 
Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 
Mr  Richard  Stevens 
Mr  John  H  Stookey 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Stone 
Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Tartakoff 
Mr  William  F  Tempel 
Dr  and  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Thorndike 
Mrs  Alfred  M  Tozzer 
Miss  Alice  Tully 
Mr  Kristen  Wainwright 
Warren  Brothers  Comapny 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  K  Whitney 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  B  Williams  Jr 
Dr  and  Mrs  Morris  Yorshis 
Zayre  Foundation  Inc 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Zildjian 
8  Anonymous 

SUSTAINING 
($250-$499) 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr  Charles  F  Adams 

Mrs  William  T  Aldrich 

Dr  and  Mrs  Richard  E  Alt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  P  Babson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  H  Baer 

Mrs  Robert  Jenks  Beede 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  Blagden 

Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr  Adrian  Broggini 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  R  Brown 

Mrs  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  D  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Erwin  D  Canham 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Cannon 
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Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  C  Child 

Chris  Oil  Company 

Dr  and  Mrs  Edwin  M  Cole 

Mrs  Harrison  F  Condon  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  H  Congleton 

Reverend  and  Mrs  John  Crocker 

Mrs  Marshall  B  Dalton 

Mrs  Richard  E  Danielson 

Mrs  Archer  Davidson 

Mr  Henry  B  Dewey 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr  Patrick  Dooley 

Mrs  George  D  Dutton 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mrs  German  H  H  Emory 

Mr  and  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr  and  Mrs  A  Wentworth  Erickson  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  F  Murray  Forbes  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hugh  K  Foster 

Mrs  Maurice  T  Freeman 

Mr  Randolph  H  Fuller 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  H  Gardiner 

Miss  Ellen  H  Gleason 

Mrs  John  D  Gordon  Jr 

Mrs  James  H  Grew 

Mr  John  Grozier 

Mr  John  A  Hahn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  C  Hankins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Volmer  Heatherington 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  R  Higgins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Waldo  H  Holcombe 

Miss  Emily  C  Hood 

Mr  Alfred  E  Horka 

Dr  Adrian  Houtsma 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Fox  Hovey 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  H  Howie 

Mrs  J  King  Hoyt  Jr 

Mrs  D  T  V  Huntoon 

Dr  and  Mrs  James  H  Jackson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  L  Jaffee 

Mr  Edward  J  Kutlowski 

Mr  Roger  Landay 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  C  Leclair 

Mr  and  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  H  Lyman  Jr 

Mrs  Carlton  R  Mabley  Jr 

Warren  MacPherson  Fund  Inc 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  McAndrew 

Vice  Admiral  and  Mrs  John  D  McCrea 

Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 

Mrs  August  R  Meyer 

Mrs  John  F  G  Miller 

Mrs  James  T  Mountz 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louville  Ni 

Miss  Penelope  B  Noyes 

Mrs  George  A  Ott 


les 


$135 


Everyone  Loves  Beads 

and  we  have  a  wide  and 
varied  selection  of  them. 
Illustrated  is  a  strand 
of  alternating  jade  and 
carved  coral. 


LONG'S  JEWELERS 
VISIT  THE  STORE  NEAREST  YOU 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 

Braintree  -  Peabody  -  Burlington  -  Wellesley 

Use  your  Long's  Charga-Piate.  Mastercharge. 

BankAmericard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWM UT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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Milton  Feinberg 


\buVe 

heard  our 

107  sound  reasons 

to  be  proud. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  only 

one  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with 

Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa. 

In  all  the  world  there  is 

only  one  advertising  agency  that  has 

the  BSO  as  its  client. 

That's  us. 

There  are  as  many  reasons 

for  us  to  be  proud 

as  there  are  members 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Now  that  you've  heard  the  107  sound 

reasons,  don't  you  agree? 


Provandie 

Eastwood  8c  Lombardi  Inc. 

Advertising 

[HK  I'HOI  HOI 'St  •  LEWIS  WHARF  •  BOSTON.  MASS  0211(1  •  617  529-2200 


Mr  and  Mrs  Talcott  Parsons 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  D  Perkins 
Mrs  Daniel  Pierce 
Mrs  Matthias  Plum 
Mrs  Richard  Preston 
Mrs  Curtis  Prout 
Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R  Rabb 
Mrs  James  Radin 
Mr  and  Mrs  Fairfield  E  Raymond 
Mr  and  Mrs  Lindsay  Renouf 
Mrs  Albert  W  Rice 
Miss  Dorothy  Rogers 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  C  Rousseau 
Mr  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 
Mrs  Otis  T  Russell 
Mrs  Richard  Russell 
Sabra  H  Sanders  Charitable  Fund 
Mr  Daniel  Sargent 
Mrs  Ann  Schoppe 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carl  Shapiro 
Mrs  George  C  Shattuck 
Phineas  W  Sprague 
Memorial  Foundation 


Standex  Memorial  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Preston  T  Stephenson 

Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  J  Sylligardos 

Mrs  John  L  Taylor 

Mrs  David  D  Terwilliger 

Mrs  John  E  Thayer 

Mrs  Lucius  E  Thayer 

Mr  and  Mrs  T  W  Thorndike 

Mrs  Ward  Thoron 

Mrs  Eulalie  M  Wagner 

Ms  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mrs  Howland  Walter 

Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 

Mr  John  M  Wells 

Mrs  Barrett  Wendell  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  M  Werly 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  S  West 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  C  Wheeler 

Mr  Alexander  W  Williams 

Miss  Anne  C  Wyman 

14  Anonymous 


COUGHING 


by  Michael  Steinberg 


Audiences  cough.  I  have  seen  concert  programs  with  a  coughdrop 
attached  to  one  of  its  pages,  courtesy,  I  think,  of  Vicks.  The  Boston 
Symphony  program  book  includes  an  instructive  note  on  the  number 
of  decibels  per  unmuted  cough  compared  to  those  of  an  orchestral 
pianissimo.  It's  hopeless,  though.  Audiences  cough.  They  always  will. 

I  think  it  was  also  Vicks  whose  commercials  used  to  (perhaps  still  do) 
talk  about  something  called  'unproductive  coughing.'  This  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  might  be  called  unmotivated  coughing — medically, 
physically  unmotivated,  that  is.  Some  of  the  coughing  that  blots  out 
Berlioz'  evocation  of  Romeo  alone  or  the  last  page  of  the  Mahler 
Ninth  comes  from  people  with  bona  fide  colds  or  those  who  have 
swallowed  some  piece  of  flying  something.  Most  of  it — by  far  the 
largest  part — comes  from  unrest  and  boredom.  It  belongs  with  whis- 
pering, yawning,  eating,  promiscuous  reading,  concern  with  lipstick 
and  powder,  eyeglass-polishing,  and  the  furling  and  unfurling  of  the 
program  book.  It  means  just  one  thing:  THEY'RE  NOT  LISTENING. 

It  is  interesting  when  an  audience  sends  a  double  message  to  the 
stage.  For  example:  last  March,  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  I  heard  a 
recital  by  Andres  Segovia.  The  place  was,  of  course,  sold  out  and  had 
been  for  weeks.  Segovia  is  an  Institution,  a  Founding  Father,  the  fons 
bonitatis  without  which  the  present  flourishing  of  a  classical  guitar 
tradition  is  unimaginable,  and  his  audience,  genuinely,  with  the  great- 
est respect  and  affection,  responds  to  the  Institution.  The  solid  wall  of 
applause  at  first  entrance,  the  standing  ovations,  the  bravos,  the  de- 
mands for  many  encores,  are  that  response — the  official  response.  The 
non-stop  restlessness  during  the  music,  the  coughing  and  rustling — at 
which  Segovia  constantly  looked  up,  annoyed — were  the  response, 
equally  genuine,  to  his  flaccid,  boring  playing  that  afternoon. 


"Every  cubic  inch 
of  space 
isa  miracle" 

W4J  WHIT/MKN 


SB4CE  PLANNING 

BERNARD  SOEPASSOCIKTES 

allston,  massachusetts 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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EViifit  Onseh 


You  get  the  double  message — wild  enthusiasm  after  the  music  and 
every  sign  of  NOT  LISTENING  during  it — at  the  concerts  of  performers 
so  famous  that,  simply  as  'personalities,'  they  have  begun  to  draw  a 
non-musical  audience.  If  their  public  appearances  are  rare,  it  is  worse. 
Heifetz  and  Horowitz  are  two  at  whose  concerts  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  to  the  music  through  the  noise.  Summer  1972  of- 
fered an  anguishing  experience:  at  Tanglewood,  Bernstein  conducted 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  student  orchestra  in  the  last  two  move- 
ments of  Mahler's  Ninth,  in  memoriam  Goeran  Gentele.  The  place 
was  packed  with  people  come  to  'see'  Bernstein,  fervently  wishing  he 
would  do  something  more  fun  like  the  Capriccio  Italien,  and  with  kid 
campers  whose  elders  had  determined  that  they,  too,  should  'see' 
Bernstein.  They  loved  Bernstein,  of  course  they  did — but  as  for  letting 
you  hear  Mahler,  forget  it.  Conversely,  I  know  performers  whose 
control  of  their  audiences  seems  to  include  the  power  to  stifle  even 
motivated  and  productive  coughing — Pears  and  Britten,  Alfred  Bren- 
dei,  Julian  Bream  come  to  mind.  And  I  still  remember  an  epiphany  in 
New  York  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  when  the  Juilliard  Quartet  held  an 
audience  in  stillness  not  just  through  the  Sacred  Song  of  Thanksgiving 
in  Beethoven's  Opus  132,  but  through  the  pause  following  that  long 
Adagio  and  preceding  the  subsequent  march. 

Interestingly  enough,  people  who  write  letters  to  critics  are  apt  to 
respond  with  rage  to  a  critic's  report  that  an  audience  was  restless  and 
noisy  at  a  concert  by  Segovia,  Horowitz,  or  some  other  popular  hero 
('nonsense,  nobody  stirred'  or  'you  can't  have  been  listening  to  the 
music  if  you  were  paying  all  that  attention  to  the  coughing'  or  'don't 
you  know  that  it's  winter  in  New  England?'  are  frequently  encoun- 
tered pitches).  Partly  it  is  that  such  people  perhaps  do  not  know  what 
real  listening  is  all  about,  or  real  concentration:  they  have  never  been 
there.  (Karl  Kraus:  'The  noise  other  people  make  keeps  me  from 
hearing  the  music  of  the  spheres  which  they  don't  hear  either').  But  I 
see  more  and  more  that  such  objections  come  from  people  who 
cannot  deal  with  the  difference  between  reputation  and  reality.  One 


PORTRAITS  EY 

ROBERT  ANDERSON 

A.CSNELUNG 

SHOIK 

GHUflN 

8  MfEWBURV  STKKT 
BOTTOM.  mOQII6 
T€L:6l/Q62-39IO 


The  Far  West 
has  moved  east 
for  the  Winter. 

It's  all  here  at  the  Museum 
. . .  the  art  and  memorabilia  of 
the  Indians,  Spaniards,  explorers, 
homesteaders,  ranchers,  traders, 
and  others  who  roamed  and  settled 
the  real  Old  West.  Frontier  America 
will  include  ten  centuries  of  ob- 
jects ranging  from  prehistoric 
ritual  figures  to  Spanish  sculpture 
to  pioneer  photographs  .  .  .  alto- 
gether, the  finest  collection  of 
Western  artifacts  ever  shown  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

Frontier  America:  The  Far 
West ,  January  24  through  March 
16, 1975 

The  Museum 

of  Fine  Arts 

Boston 

*  Sponsored  through  matching  grants  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Philip  Morris  Inc.  on  behalf  of  Marlboro. 


Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  to 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell. Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks 
CLENDENJVING  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 


of  the  letters  to  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Globe  I  most  value  was 
written  about  one  of  my  younger  colleagues  and  some  attacks  on  him, 
and  it  said  'It  takes  courage  as  well  as  good  ears  to  respond  to  a 
performer's  work  rather  than  to  his  reputation.'  Audiences  often  have 
the  good  ears,  but  they  are  inclined  to  lack  courage.  They  don't  want 
to  appear  dolts,  chawbacons,  nyekulturny.  They  don't  want  to  have 
paid  $15  for  a  pair  of  tickets,  plus  a  bit  for  parking,  babysitter  and  so 
forth,  for  something  not  first-rate.  They  have  received  so  many  public 
and  authoritative  certifications  of  the  first-rateness  of  this  or  that  per- 
former, so  that  they  can't  afford  to  listen  to  the  message  of  their  own 
coughing. 

The  listener  who  does  not  know  what  he  thinks  until  he  reads  the 
review  is  unfortunately  no  figment  of  the  imagination  (for  the  critic 
not  to  know  what  he  thinks  until  he  sees  what  he  writes  is  not 
uncommon  either,  but  it  is  quite  another  sort  of  issue — an  interesting 
one,  but  not  to  be  dealt  with  here).  The  listener  does  not  know  what 
he  thinks  partly  because  he  does  not  trust  his  feelings.  Believe  me, 
this  is  not  a  sentimental  Hessian  tract.  Nor  is  it  populist.  Audiences  are 
not  always  right  about  everything.  They  are  lazy  sometimes  and  they 
can  be  had  by  claptrap.  All  in  all,  though,  the  public  knows  more  than 
it  is  aware  of  knowing.  It  confuses  not  understanding  musical  termi- 
nology with  not  understanding  musical  processes:  a  thousand  people 
here  tonight  may  be  unable  to  define  'recapitulation'  or  say  'now' 
when  the  recapitulation  happens,  but  the  gut  response  to  the  com- 
poser's homecoming  is  there  all  right. 

Aware  of  all  the  risks,  who,  that  loves  music  and  cares  ardently  for  its 
continuance  in  health,  would  not  wish  for  spontaneity  of  reaction  in 
an  audience  rather  than  for  the  indoctrinated,  sold  response  of  the 
audience  that  cheers  something  not  truly  enjoyed? 

It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  talk  myself,  a  critic,  out  of  a  job.  Good  talk 
about  music  is  a  fine  thing.  It  informs,  delights,  clarifies,  stimulates.  It 
makes  you  think.  It  can  leave  you  hearing  and  seeing  more  clearly.  It 
needs  no  defense.  Good  criticism  asks  questions.  You  in  turn,  must 
ask  questions  of  it  (and  distrust,  always,  all  out-and-out  salesmanship). 
And  remember  that  music  is  written  by  people  and  for  all  sorts  of 
people,  not  just  for  professionals,  not  just  for  people  who  know  what 
'recapitulation'  means — though  I  would  not  deny  that  the  more  you 
can  put  in,  the  more  you  will  get  out.  I  find  myself  increasingly 
appalled,  often  angered,  always  saddened,  by  the  manifestation  of 
what  David  Lyle*  has  called  'Dependent  Man  (who)  cannot  provide 
the  essentials  of  life  for  himself.  He  is  dependent  upon  others  to 
provide,  to  create  opinion,  to  know  what  must  be  done.  Dependent 
Man,  properly  fed  and  educated  is  Acquiescent  Man  .  .  .  programmed 
for  Conformity.'  That  is  not  the  Ideal  Other**  the  masters  hoped  to 
reach. 


*David   Lyle,  'The   Human   Race   Has  Maybe,   Thirty-Five  Years   Left,' 
Esquire,  September  1967. 

**Stravinsky,  asked  for  whom  he  composed,  replied  'Myself  and  the 
Ideal  Other.' 

Program  note  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
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FRIDAY-SATURDAY  15 

All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 


Bostons  biggest 
Record  Stores 


Harvard  Soyare, 
Cambridge. 
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We  specialize  in  futures. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 


Friday  afternoon  January  31  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  1  1975  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

DVORAK  Four  legends  from  Op.  59 

No.  1  Allegretto 

*No.  7  Allegretto  grazioso 

*No.  6  Allegro  con  moto 

No.  3  Allegro  giusto 

*first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SCHUBERT-LISZT 


Fantasy  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  C 
Op.  15     'The  Wanderer' 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  ma  non  troppo- 
Adagio  - 
Presto  - 
Allegro 

ILANA  VERED 


intermission 


CHOPIN 


Andante  spianato  and  Polonaise  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra     Op.  22 

ILANA  VERED 


WAGNER 


Siegfried  Idyll 

Kinder-Katechismus  zu  Kosel's  Geburtstag 

JOHN  ALLEN     treble 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR    Theodore  Marier     director 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


liana  Vered  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about 
3.50,  the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.20 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


DEBUSSY 

Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin   &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  2  for  Flute, 
Viola  &  Harp 

DG/2530  049 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

CARTER     Sonata  for  Flute, 
Oboe,  Cello   &  Harpsichord 

IVES     Largo  for  Violin, 
Clarinet  &  Piano 

PORTER    Quintet  for  Oboe, 
Two  Violins,  Viola  & 
Cello 

DG/2530  104 

DVORAK 

String  Quintet  in  G 
op.  77 

DG/2530  214 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON 


AND 


mmm 


ANTONIN  DVORAK 

Four  Legends  from  op.     59         Nos.  1,  1 ,  6  and  3 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


Dvorak  was  born  at  Nelahozeves,  near  Prague,  on  September  8  1841;  he  died 
in  Prague  on  May  1  1904.  The  Legends  were  composed  in  their  original  piano 
duet  form  between  February  12  and  March  22  1881,  and  the  orchestral  version 
dates  from  November  and  December  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performances 
of  the  latter  version  took  place  in  1882.  The  present  performances  of  Nos.  6 
and  7  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Wilhelm  Cericke  con- 
ducted performances  of  Nos.  1  through  5  in  1886  and  again  in  1902. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns  (four  in  Nos.  1  and  3),  harp  (No.  6),  timpani  (Nos.  1  and  7),  triangle  (No. 
3)  and  strings. 


Dvorak  c.  1881.  Engraving,  after  a  photograph 

Dvorak  wrote  the  Legends  in  1881,  not  long  after  completing  his  Symphony 
No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60,  and  their  composition  seems  to  have  been  strictly  a  matter 
of  personal  pleasure,  a  form  of  relaxation  after  the  labors  he  had  expended  on 
the  symphony.  Certain  it  is  that  he  wrote  the  set  under  no  compulsion  from 
publisher  or  patron  and  that  he  chose  for  his  medium  one  that  he  found 
particularly  congenial,  that  of  piano  duet.  A  few  years  earlier  he  had  used  the 
same  medium  for  his  first  series  of  Slavonic  Dances,  Op.  46,  a  set  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Berlin  publisher  Fritz  Simrock,  who  wanted  a  work  roughly  after 
the  fashion  of  Brahms's  immensely  popular  Hungarian  Dances.  The  music 
Dvorak  wrote  in  response  proved  not  only  hugely  successful — especially  in  its 
later  orchestral  form — but  it  also  showed  him  to  be  a  composer  of  almost 
miraculous  spontaneity.  On  the  basis  of  the  composer's  sketchbook,  Sourek, 
his  biographer,  surmises  that  Op.  46  was  the  work  of  'not  more  than  a  few 
hours.' 
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Though  the  Legends  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  flashier,  more  ex- 
troverted Dances,  they  are  nevertheless  equally  attractive  pieces,  a  kind  of 
serious  and  intimate  counterpart  of  the  earlier  works  with  which  they  share 
certain  structural  features.  The  ten  pieces  which  comprise  the  set  are  for  the 
most  part  in  three-part  form,  and  the  themes  are  frequently  set  forth  in  sub- 
ject-countersubject  fashion.  Their  orchestration,  which  followed  soon  after 
their  composition,  seems  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  almost  symphonic 
quality  of  the  original  piano  duet  version. 

Dvorak  dedicated  the  Legends  to  a  famous  devotee  of  piano  duet  music,  the 
Viennese  critic  Eduard  Hanslick,  to  whom  Brahms  also  dedicated  several  sets  of 
four-hand  music.  Upon  publication  of  the  work,  Hanslick  observed,  'Perhaps 
this  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ten  Legends;  perhaps  another — for  on  this 
point  there  will  be  different  opinions,  but  only  within  one  general  opin- 
ion— that  all  are  beautiful!'  And  Brahms,  one  of  Dvorak's  early  champions, 
noted,  'It  is  a  delightful  work  and  one  envies  the  man  his  fresh,  cheerful  and 
fertile  invention.' 

Despite  their  title,  the  Legends  have  no  program,  none  at  least  that  we  know 
of.  They  seem  rather  to  be  simply  a  series  of  mood  pictures  and  character 
pieces.  The  first,  in  D  minor,  is  a  slow,  almost  ceremonial,  march.  No.  7,  in  A, 
contrasts  an  animated  middle  section  with  a  rather  courtly  opening  and  close. 
No.  6,  in  C-sharp  minor,  is  perhaps  the  most  legend-like  work  of  the  set, 
certainly  the  most  mysterious  and  restless  in  mood.  The  lively,  playful  outer 
sections  of  No.  3,  in  G  minor,  seem  to  be  a  backward  glance  at  the  Slavonic 
Dances. 


SCHUBERT-LISZT 

Fantasy  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  C 
Op.  15     (The  Wanderer') 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


Schubert  was  born  on  January  31  1797  in  Vienna,  where  he  died  on  November 
79  7828.  The  C  major  Fantasy  (D.  760  in  Otto  Erich  Deutsch's  chronological 
listing)  was  written  in  November  1822.  Liszt  was  born  in  Raiding,  Hungary,  on 
October  22  1811;  he  died  in  Bayreuth  on  July  31  1886.  His  transcription  of  the 
Fantasy  dates  from  1851.  The  present  performances  are  the  Boston  Symphony's 
first  since  1924,  when  Monteux  was  the  conductor  and  Frederic  Tillotson  the 
soloist.  Raoul  Pugno  and  Alexander  Siloti  are  among  the  distinguished  pianists 
who  have  played  the  work  with  the  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  strings. 

That  Liszt  deeply  admired  the  music  of  Schubert  we  know  from  several 
sources,  one  of  them  being  the  florid  tribute  he  paid  the  earlier  composer  in  a 
letter  of  1868  to  Sigmund  Lebert,  a  tribute  rendered  all  the  more  florid  by  the 
translator  of  La  Mara's  edition  of  the  Collected  Letters:  'O  never-resting,  ever- 
welling  genius,  full  of  tenderness!  O  my  cherished  hero  of  the  Heaven  of 
Youth!  Harmony,  freshness,  power,  grace,  dreamings,  passion,  soothings,  tears 
and  flames  pour  forth  from  the  depths  and  heights  of  thy  soul,  and  thou 
makest  us  almost  forget  the  greatness  of  thine  excellence  in  the  fascination  of 
thy  spirit!' 

More  solid  evidence  of  Liszt's  admiration  is  provided  by  his  numerous  tran- 
scriptions and  arrangements  of  Schubert's  music.  In  addition  to  the  'Wanderer' 
Fantasy,  these  include  several  of  the  dances  (Soirees  de  Vienne)  and  marches 
as  well  as  more  than  fifty  of  the  songs.  He  was  especially  fascinated  with  the 
Op.  15  Fantasy — 'the  splendid  Wanderer  dithyramb,'  he  called  it — and  his  first 
involvement  with  the  work  was  an  indirect  one,  a  piano  transcription  (1838)  of 
the  song,  Der  Wanderer,  from  which  Schubert  took  the  Fantasy's  principal 
theme.  There  followed,  in  1851,  a  transcription  for  piano  and  orchestra  of  the 
Fantasy  itself,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  arrangement  for  two  pianos  of  his  own 
transcription.  Nor  was  this  the  end,  for  in  1868  he  was  busy  at  work  on  a  new 
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edition  of  Schubert's  piano  music,  an  'edition'  which  in  some  cases  amounted 
to  wholesale  recomposition.  'Several  passages,  and  the  whole  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  C  major  Fantasy,  I  have  rewritten  in  modern  pianoforte  form,'  he  wrote 
to  the  chief  editor  of  the  project,  'and  I  flatter  myself  that  Schubert  would  not 
be  displeased  with  it.' 


His  most  remarkable  tribute  to  the  Fantasy,  however,  was  his  great  B  minor 
Piano  Sonata,  which  he  wrote  in  1852-1853,  shortly  after  transcribing  the  Fanta- 
sy. Not  only  does  the  Sonata  have  an  emotional  affinity  with  the  Fantasy  but  it 
also  employs  Schubert's  revolutionary  but  unpursued  structural  ideas  of  the- 
matic metamorphosis  and  unbroken  sequence  among  movements.  These  de- 
vices became  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Liszt's  mature  symphonic  style,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  absorption  with  these  ideas  derived  in  part 
from  his  admiration  of  the  Fantasy. 

Schubert  completed  his  Fantasy  in  November  1822,  and  it  is  his  one  large-scale 
instrumental  work  of  that  year.  Among  his  solo  piano  works  it  is  a  highly 
unusual  composition,  not  only  for  its  unbroken  flow  of  movements  and  its  use 
of  a  single  unifying  theme  throughout,  but  also  for  the  virtuosic  demands  it 
makes  of  the  player.  Schubert,  so  intimate  and  lyrical  in  the  rest  of  his  solo 
piano  music,  set  about  here  to  write  a  technically  brilliant  piece.  It  was  in- 
tended for  a  pupil  of  Hummel,  the  celebrated  virtuoso,  and  the  result  was 
something  that  apparently  defeated  Schubert's  own  not  inconsiderable  pianist- 
ic  abilities.  He  is  said  to  have  aborted  one  of  his  own  performances  of  the 
Fantasy  with  the  remark,  'Let  the  devil  himself  play  this  music' 

Whether  or  not  Liszt's  transcription,  as  is  claimed  by  some  pianists,  makes  the 
music  easier  to  play,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  version  of  the  bravura 
passages  is  often  less  roughly  hewn,  though  not  necessarily  more  satisfying, 
than  that  of  Schubert.  Given  the  artistic  license  the  era  permitted  itself,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Liszt's  transcription  is  its  faithfulness  to 
the  original.  The  orchestration  does  little  more  than  to  realize  the  orchestral 
sonorities  implied  or  suggested  by  Schubert,  and  the  formal  scheme  is  altered 
only  by  a  cadenza  which  amplifies  the  transition  between  the  opening  section's 
first  and  second  subjects.  To  be  sure,  the  work  is  Liszt's  not  Schubert's,  and  not 
an  improvement  of  Schubert's.  It  is  pointless,  in  fact,  to  compare  the  quality  of 
the  two  works.  Liszt's  version  is  intellectually  stimulating  as  the  comment  of 
one  great  composer  on  the  music  of  another,  as  a  confrontation,  so  to  speak, 
between  two  vastly  different  periods  and  styles.  As  music  it  is  quite  rewarding 
of  itself. 


FREDERIC  CHOPIN 


Andante  spianato  and  Grande  Polonaise  brillante     Op. 22 


Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


Chopin  was  born  in  Zelozawa  Wola,  near  Warsaw,  on  February  22  1810;  he 
died  in  Paris  on  October  17  1849.  The  Andante  spianato  was  composed  in  1834 
as  an  introduction  to  an  earlier  work,  a  polonaise  for  piano  and  orchestra 
which  he  had  completed  in  July  1831.  The  two  works  were  published  together 
as  Op.  22  in  1836.  The  Orchestra's  last  performance  of  the  work  was  in  1882, 
when  Ceorg  Henschel  was  the  conductor  and  Olga  von  Radecki  the  soloist. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  trombone,  timpani  and  strings. 

Chopin  completed  only  six  works  for  piano  and  orchestra,  all  of  which  pre- 
date his  arrival  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  two  concertos;  the 
Variations,  Op.  2;  the  Fantasy,  Op.  13;  the  Concert  Rondo,  Op.  14;  and  the 
Grande  Polonaise,  Op.  22,  were  written  for  the  most  part  during  and  shortly 
after  his  conservatory  days  in  Warsaw.  All  of  them  were  conceived  as  brilliant 
display  pieces  for  the  soloist,  and  when  Chopin  left  Warsaw  in  1830 — for  good 
as  it  turned  out — he  took  with  him  five  of  these  works  as  showpieces  for  the 


tour  with  which  he  hoped  to  establish  his  name  throughout  Europe.  The  sixth, 
the  Grande  Polonaise,  he  composed  in  1831  while  marking  time  in  Vienna,  one 
of  the  stopping  points  on  his  desultory  and  not  at  all  successful  tour.  In  a 
negative  way  these  pieces  were  essential  to  his  development  as  a  composer,  for 
they  allowed  Chopin  to  rid  himself  early  on  of  aspirations  to  write  in  a  form 
and  medium  for  which  he  lacked  any  outstanding  talent.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Allegro  de  Concert,  Op.  46,  which  he  never  scored,  he  made  no  effort 
after  1831  to  write  for  orchestra.  Aside  from  some  songs  and  two  pieces  of 
chamber  music,  he  would  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  composition  of 
piano  music.  It  was  a  decision  that  would  profoundly  enrich  the  literature  of 
the  piano,  one  that  would  profoundly  affect  nearly  every  subsequent  composer 
who  wrote  for  this  instrument. 
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Apart  from  the  concertos,  Op.  22  is  his  most  successful  work  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  but,  having  said  that,  one  must  add  that  none  of  his  works  in  this 
medium  is  really  successful.  As  Gerald  Abraham  has  noted,  'they  must  be 
considered  purely  and  simply  as  large-scale  showpieces  for  the  soloist,  with 
necessary  but  regrettable  orchestral  backgrounds.'  Chopin's  notoriously  inept 
orchestration  has  prompted  re-orchestrations  by  numerous  would-be  im- 
provers— Kalkbrenner,  Tausig,  Balakirev  and  Granados  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
certos, Scharwenka  in  the  case  of  the  Polonaise — but  a  major  and  perhaps 
insurmountable  problem  is  that  in  the  purely  orchestral  passages  the  music 
itself  comes  across  as  little  more  than  a  dutiful  gesture  toward  fulfilling  the 
formal  requirements  of  the  medium.  Especially  so  in  the  Polonaise,  whose 
rickety  accompaniment  is  so  dispensable  that  it  is  unusual  to  hear  the  work 
performed  in  its  original  form.  Most  pianists  present  Op.  22  as  a  solo  work, 
which  is  easily  done  because  the  first  section,  the  Andante  spianato,  is  in  fact  a 
solo  work,  and  the  orchestral  part  of  the  succeeding  Polonaise  is  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  piano.  Except  for  the  brief  introduction,  the  piano  is  hardly  silent 
for  a  moment  during  the  Polonaise,  and  the  solo  writing  is  so  rich  and  full  that 
it  can  be  played  quite  successfully  without  benefit  of  an  orchestra.  In  this  form 
the  work  has  become  a  great  favorite  of  virtuosos,  and  one  need  only  listen  to 
Josef  Hofmann's  celebrated  recording  to  appreciate  the  effect  it  can  make  as  a 
solo  piece. 

Chopin  performed  the  work — with  orchestra — at  one  of  his  last  public  appear- 
ances in  Paris,  April  26  1835,  and  won  great  success  with  the  Polonaise,  though 
the  introductory  Andante,  an  exquisite  example  of  his  mature  art,  seems  to 
have  made  little  effect.  This  part  of  the  work  was  written  in  1834,  three  years 
after  the  Polonaise,  and  the  two  were  published  together  in  1836  as  Grande 
Polonaise  brillante,  preceded  by  an  Andante  spianato,  for  piano  with  orchestra. 
The  word  spianato  means  'smoothed-out,'  an  expressive  indication  which  Cho- 
pin reinforced  with  the  further  direction  that  the  music  is  to  be  played  tran- 
quillo,  and  the  mood  of  the  opening  G  major  cantilena,  with  its  rippling 
accompaniment,  is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  tranquillity.  A  chordal  trio  in  C 
major  maintains  the  quiet  atmosphere,  and  after  a  brief  return  to  the  Andante 
and  a  final  reference  to  the  trio,  the  orchestra  enters  with  a  short  declamatory 
bridge  passage  which  modulates  to  the  E-flat  tonality  of  the  Polonaise.  To  be 
sure,  the  music  is  conceived  in  a  show-off  vein,  but  only  the  stuffy  will  sniff  at 
Chopin  in  this  vein — and  only  the  super-confident  technician  will  attempt  to 
brave  the  nightmarish  difficulties  he  could  invent  in  this  vein. 


RICHARD  WAGNER 


Siegfried  Idyll 


Kinder-Katechismus  zu  Kosel's  Geburtstag 


Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22  1813;  he  died  in  Venice  on  February  13 
1883.  The  Siegfried  Idyll,  written  in  November  1870  as  a  birthday  tribute  to  his 
wife  Cosima,  was  first  performed  on  December  25  1870  at  Triebschen,  a  villa 
near  Lucerne.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  trumpet,  two 
horns  and  strings. 

The  Kinder-Katechismus,  also  a  birthday  tribute  to  Cosima,  was  written  in  1873 
and  first  performed  on  December  25  of  that  year  at  Wahnfried,  the  Wagner 
villa  at  Bayreuth.  The  piece  was  originally  performed  with  piano  accom- 
paniment, but  Wagner  orchestrated  and  slightly  expanded  the  score  in  1874. 
The  instrumentation:  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  bassoon  and  strings. 
The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 
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Milton  Feinberg 


The  Siegfried  Idyll,  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful  musical  tributes  ever 
penned,  was  Wagner's  birthday  gift  of  1870  to  Cosima  Wagner,  his  wife  of  four 
months.  This  altogether  remarkable  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt, 
the  recently  divorced  wife  of  Hans  von  Bulow  and  the  mother  of  three  of 
Wagner's  children.  By  1870,  at  age  thirty-three,  she  had  discovered  her  life's 
work — 'curator  to  a  historical  monument'  is  Robert  Gutman's  sarcastic  but 
totally  accurate  description  of  the  role  she  had  assumed — and  during  the  next 
sixty  years  (she  died  in  1930)  she  would  establish  an  archetype,  that  of  Com- 
poser's Wife,  that  would  be  emulated  but  never  equalled  by  many  a  sub- 
sequent composer's  wife.  At  the  time  of  the  Idyll,  Cosima  and  Wagner,  their 
children  and  her  two  children  by  von  Bulow  were  blissfully  ensconced  at 
Triebschen,  a   villa   near   Lucerne,   where   the  composer   enjoyed   a   domestic 


Cosima  during  the  Triebschen  period 

atmosphere  that  very  nearly  satisfied  his  requirements.  Cosima's  excessive  at- 
tention to  the  children  might  occasionally  prompt  a  Wagnerian  squall,  but  by 
and  large  Wagner  was  the  object  of  'fanatical  love,  unwearying  devotion, 
illimitable  self-sacrifice,  and  unquestioning  agreement,'  notes  Ernest  Newman 
in  what  one  hopes  are  disapproving  tones.  Cosima's  sense  of  wifely  devotion, 
totally  absent  in  her  relationship  to  von  Bulow,  assumed  fanatical  dimensions 
in  her  relationship  to  Wagner.  That  Wagner  loved  her  deeply,  after  his  fashion, 
is  unquestionable,  and  well  he  might,  for  she  was  probably  the  one  person  on 
earth  who  could  tolerate  at  close  range  his  grotesque  self-indulgence. 

The  Idyll  and  the  manner  of  its  first  performance  are  touching  evidence  of  this 
love.  The  music,  written  in  November  1870,  is  in  large  part  a  musical  idealiza- 
tion of  his  feelings  toward  Cosima.  Its  title  refers  to  Siegfried,  the  opera  he  had 
completed  the  year  before,  and  to  the  son,  named  after  the  opera,  Cosima  had 
presented  him  in  June  of  that  year.  All  but  one  of  the  work's  themes  occur  in 
Act  III  of  the  opera,  but  they  were  conceived  originally  as  part  of  a  never 
completed  string  quartet,  a  work  begun  during  the  initial  stages  of  his  affair 
with  Cosima.  Upon  the  birth  of  his  son,  Wagner  inserted  the  material  into  the 
opera's  final  act,  where  its  glorious  but  'grafted  on'  nature  remained  for  many 
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lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  11-5, 
Saturday  1-4,  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 

Wellesley 
Green ] 

^"*  Condominiums 

in  Wellesley 
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Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  2Vi  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  a  five- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18.70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 
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Wagner 


years  a  mystery.  Not  until  the  existence  of  the  earlier  quartet  and  the  fntimate 
details  of  Wagner's  life  at  this  time  became  known  were  scholars  able  to  solve 
the  puzzle. 


Wagner's  original  idea  of  a  chamber  work  in  honor  of  Cosima  was  finally 
realized  in  the  Idyll,  but  that  work  too  presents  a  small  puzzle,  a  'curious  piece 
of  spatchcocking,'  as  Newman  calls  the  episode  of  measures  92-148.  It  was 
discovered  in  1934  that  the  material  for  this  episode  comes  from  a  folk  tune 
which  Wagner  had  preserved  in  his  sketchbook.  The  episode  is  a  tiny  tone 
poem  for  the  infant  Siegfried,  and  the  music  depicts  a  text — a  lullaby — which 
was  also  preserved  in  the  sketchbook.  The  words  have  all  the  soporific  qualities 
of  a  No-Doze  pill:  'Sleep,  baby,  sleep.  In  the  garden  are  two  sheep,  a  black 
one  and  a  white  one.  If  baby  doesn't  go  to  sleep  the  black  one  will  come  and 
bite  it.' 

The  Idyll,  its  composition  and  its  rehearsal  were  kept  secret  from  Cosima  so 
that  its  first  performance,  on  Christmas  Day  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
came  as  a  total  surprise  to  her.  Wagner  himself  conducted  the  fifteen  players 
who  had  assembled  quietly  on  the  stairway  at  Triebschen,  and  Cosima  awoke 
to  strains  which  in  their  earlier  operatic  form  had  caused  her  to  feel  'as  though 
she  must  faint  for  mingled  pain  and  bliss' — this  according  to  her  biographer  du 
Moulin-Eckart.  In  1878,  when  Wagner  sent  the  score  off  for  publication,  she 
confided  to  her  diary,  'The  Idyll  is  going  off  today.  My  secret  treasure  is 
becoming  common  property;  may  the  joy  it  will  give  mankind  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  sacrifice  that  I  am  making.'  Such  largeness  of  spirit  was  an 
attitude  she  later  found  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  as  the  years  went  by. 
Typical  of  her  later  attitude  were  her  efforts  in  1903  to  prevent  the  first  publicly 
staged  performance  of  Parsifal  outside  Bayreuth.  The  courts  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  ignored  her  Fricka-like  imprecations,  so  she  then  threatened  to 
excommunicate  the  heretics  from  further  participation  in  the  holy  rites  of 
Bayreuth. 


Cosima  Wagner,  as  seen  by  cartoonists, 
protecting  the  Parsifal  score:  Above:  A  satyr— 
Heinrich  Conried,  manager  of  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Opera — attempts  to  wrest  if  from 
her;  left:  Cosima,  'guardian  of  the  Grail' 
sits  on  the  score. 


The  Children's  Catechism  for  Kosel's  Birthday  was  Wagner's  1873  tribute  to 
Cosima,  and  though  it  is  a  far  less  elevated  work  than  the  Idyll  the  Catechism  is 
nevertheless  touching  as  well  as  charming  and  good  natured.  By  this  time  the 
household  had  settled  in  Wahnfried,  the  newly  completed  villa  at  Bayreuth, 
and  it  was  there  on  Christmas  Day,  1873,  that  the  children  celebrated  the 
thirty-sixth  birthday  of  Kosel,  as  she  was  known  among  the  family,  with  the 
Kinder-Katechismus.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  text  has  the  form  of  a  catechism 
in  which  the  soloist's  questions  are  answered  by  an  obedient,  well-schooled 
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chorus.  It  was  all  very  charming,  so  much  so  that  afterwards  der  gn'adige 
Herr — Wagner's  ceremonious  title  among  the  household  staff — would  some- 
times summon  Cosima  to  summon  a  servant  to  summon  a  governess  to  sum- 
mon the  children  to  perform  the  work  before  assembled  guests.  It  was  all  very 
charming,  all  very  close  to  being  a  musical  parody  of  the  Wagner  household,  a 
menage  in  which  the  children,  like  Cosima,  quickly  adapted  themselves  to  the 
role  of  helpmeet  to  genius. 

The  work  was  first  sung  to  a  piano  accompaniment,  but  for  the  Christmas 
celebrations  of  1874  Wagner  scored  it  for  small  orchestra  and  added  a  tiny 
postlude  which  quotes  the  'Redemption  by  Love'  motive  from  the  final  bars  of 
Die  Gotterdammerung.  The  words,  Wagner's  own,  involve  an  untranslatable 
play  on  the  words  'Cosima,'  'Kosel'  and  'kosende,'  the  last  of  which  means 
'petting'  or  'caressing'  or,  less  accurately,  'loving.' 


Sagt  mir,  Kinder,  was  bluht  am 

Maitag? 
Die  Rose,  die  Rose,  Die  Ros'  im 

Mai. 
Kinder,  wisst  ihr  auch,  was  bluht 

in  der  Weihnacht? 
Die  Kose-,  die  Kose-,  die  kosende 

Mama,  die  Cosima! 
Verwelkte  auch  die  Maitagsrose, 

neu  erbluht  sie  in  der 

Weihnacht  Schoose. 
Ros'  im  Mai,  kos'  im  Mai,  allerliebste, 

allerschonste  Cosmia! 


Tell  me,  children,  what  blooms  on 

May  Day? 
The  rose,  the  rose,  the  rose  in 

May. 
Children,  do  you  also  know  what 

blooms  on  Christmas? 
The  lov-,  the  lov-,  the  loving 

Mama,  Cosima! 
Though  faded  the  rose  of  May, 

it  blooms  anew  at 

Christmastime. 
Rose  in  May,  love  in  May,  all-loving, 

all-beautiful  Cosima! 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 

in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather  or  a  mis- 
hap like  the  power  failure  in  Novem- 
ber 1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orches- 
tra's many  subscribers  and  the  play- 
ers themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel  many 
miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the 
concerts.  When  there  is  a  winter 
storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  switchboard  at  Symphony 
Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the 
possibility  of  a  postponement. 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Di- 
rector of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  former  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl  and  John 
Crown  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  and  Master  of  Music  degrees.  Con- 
ductor of  the  Young  Musicians  Founda- 
tion Debut  Orchestra  in  Los  Angeles  for 
four  years,  he  was  also  during  three  of 
those  years  conductor  and  pianist  at  the 
Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere  perform- 
ances of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stock- 
hausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  pre- 
paring the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assis- 
tant conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967 
Ojai  Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai 
Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
during  the  1968  and  1969  seasons,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  awarded 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  In  September  1969  he  became 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  at  the  season's  end 
was  named  Associate  Conductor.  In  February  1972  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest  Conductors,  a  post  he 
resigned  this  past  summer  because  of  the  demands  of  his  other  com- 
mitments. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Or- 
chestra's plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ 

1030  kc  AM 

WCRB 

1330  kc  AM 

and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI 

590   kc  AM 

and   103.3   mc  FM 

WEZE 

1260  kc  AM 

WHDH 

850    kc   AM 

and    94.5    mc  FM 

WRKO 

680  kc  AM 
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Thomas  Cook 

presents  the  fourth 


EUROPE  '75 


escorted  by 

JOHN 

SALKOWSKI 

Member  BSO 


FEATURING 

some  of  the  great  music 
festivals  of  Europe  in  some 
of  the  great  cities: 

EDINBURGH 
LUCERNE 

VIENNA 
KRAKOW 
WARSAW 

BERLIN 
LONDON 


John  Salkowski.  BME.  MME 

FROM  BOSTON 
September  1-22, 1975 

Tour  fare  $2,585.00 

including  air  transportation 

For  information  or  reservations, 
please  send  this  coupon  or  call: 

Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

156  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110 
(617)267-5000 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY  

STATE 

PHONE  _ 


_ZIP 


Journey  ^ 
to  Music 


During  the  past  few  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted 
many  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  and  abroad,  among  them 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  Music  Director  of  the 
nationally  televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  Appointed  Director  of 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1971,  Mr  Thomas  is  also  Visiting  Adjunct 
Professoor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in  Buffalo.  He 
is  also  Director  of  the  Ojai  Festival,  a  position  he  assumed  in  1972. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  Places  in  New  England  and 
Ruggles'  Sun -Treader,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  1,  Stravinsky's  The 
Rite  of  Spring  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un 
faune.  In  1972  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  signed  an  exclusive  recording 
contract  with  Columbia  Records.  This  season  he  is  scheduled  to 
record  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 


THE  SOLOIST 

ILANA  VERED,  born  in  Tel-Aviv,  Israel, 
studied  at  the  national  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Paris.  After  graduating  with  first 
prize  in  piano,  she  continued  her  studies 
with  Muntz,  Reisenberg,  Lhevine,  and 
Darre.  Her  London  debut  was  with  the 
London  Symphony  under  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski.  In  1957  she  toured  France,  then 
made  an  extended  recital  tour  of  Brazil 
the  following  year.  Making  her  debut  in 
1963,  she  gave  a  recital  the  following  year 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  She 
toured  Europe  in  1969,  giving  concerts  in  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany  and  England.  Among  the  leading  orchestras  with  which  Ms. 
Vered  has  appeared  are  the  Boston  Symphony,  The  Halle,  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  The  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  the  BBC  Symphony,  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony and  the  Baltimore  Symphony.  In  May  of  1973  she  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Pops  in  a  program  which  was  televised  nationwide 
over  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service.  Last  October  she  appeared  with 
them  again  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  a  performance  of  Prokofiev's  Third 
Piano  Concerto. 


THE  CHOIR 

The  BOSTON  ARCHDIOCESAN  CHOIR  SCHOOL  of  Saint  Paul's 
Church,  Cambridge,  was  founded  eleven  years  ago  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  late  Cardinal  Cushing.  The  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  ten 
to  fourteen,  receive  a  full  academic  training  in  addition  to  an  exten- 
sive musical  education.  They  also  take  part  regularly  in  the  services  of 
Saint  Paul's  Church,  located  near  Harvard  Square.  The  Choir  has  taken 
part  in  youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  and  has  sung  in  concerts 
with  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  with  the  MIT  Choral 
Society  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  At  Tanglewood  and 
in  Symphony  Hall  the  Choir  has  sung  in  performances  of  Xenakis's 
Polla  ta  dina,  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  8,  Monteverdi's  Vespro  delta 
Beata  Vergine,  Berlioz's  7e  Deum  and  Damnation  of  Faust.  The  group 
has  recorded  on  the  Columbia  label.  Theodore  Marier,  a  resident  of 
Belmont  has  been  Music  Director  of  the  School  since  its  founding. 
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QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedf  rames,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


Specializing  in 

Lincoln 

and  other 

desirable 

West-of-Boston 

Communities 

A.  H.Tetreault,  G.R. 
President 


TETREAULT'nc 

REALTOR 

259-9220 


Jhe  Hallmark  of  Quality 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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COLLAGE,  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble  of  Boston,  presents  a  con- 
cert on  Sunday  February  2nd  at  8  o'clock.  Sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Contemporary  Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  by  a  grant 
from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  con- 
cert will  be  a  program  of  20th  century  music,  featuring  the  American 
premiere  of  Burr  Van  Nostrand's  Lunar  Possession  Manual  and  the 
world  premiere  of  Christopher  Kies'  Variations  for  Piano. 

Composed  of  a  number  of  Boston  Symphony  players,  Collage's  mem- 
bers include  Frank  Epstein,  percussion;  Ronald  Feldman,  cello;  Paul 
Fried,  flute;  Joan  Heller,  soprano;  Christopher  Kies,  piano;  Ronald 
Knudsen,  violin;  Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet;  and  Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass. 
The  concert  on  February  2nd  will  take  place  at  the  Contemporary 
Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Admission  is  $2  and  $4,  and 
tickets  are  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  door  one  hour  prior  to 
the  concert.  For  information  call  267-9300. 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 

New  Recording 

Deutsche  Grammophon  has  recently  announced  the  release  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  recording  of  Berlioz's  The  Damnation 
of  Faust  conducted  by  Sejii  Ozawa,  with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  as  soloists,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festi- 
val Chorus.  The  Damnation  (DGG  2709  048),  a  three-record  set,  was 
recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Symphony  Hall  last  fall,  and  continues  a 
series  of  Berlioz  recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony 
(DGG  2530  358). 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  February  7  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  8  1975  at  8.30 

EDO  DE  WAART     conductor 


GABRIELI 


IVES 


HAYDN 


'PROKOFIEV 


Sonata  pian'  e  forte,  from 
Symphoniae  sacrae     (1597) 


Washington's  Birthday 


Symphony  No.  88  in  G 


Suite  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.25 


Friday  afternoon  February  14  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  15  1975  at  8.30 


EDO  DE  WAART     conductor 


LEONID  KOGAN     violin 


SCHUBERT 


BERG 


♦TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  3  in  D 


Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra     op.  6 


Violin  Concerto  in  D     op.  35 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


DONTPUT 

YOUR  E4CE 

IN  THE  HANDS 

OF  AMATEURS 

No  two  faces  have  quite 
the  same  skin,  so  no  one 
way  of  caring  for  that 
skin  can  be  right  for 
everyone. 

We're  Boston's  only 
specialists  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  care  and 
health  of  skin.  We  ana- 
lyze your  face,  help  cor- 
rect problems  with  pro- 
fessional treatment,  and 
advise  you  on  a  home- 
care  program.  Staffed  by 
European  estheticians. 

Call  Miss  Grady  soon  for 
a  free  consultation. 
Your  face  will  be  health- 
ier for  it. 

EUZ4BE1H 
GR4DY 

FACE  FIRST 

39  Newbury  Street,  Back  Bay 
Boston,  Mass.  Phone  536-4447 


Short  Term 
Furnished  Apartments 

In  finer  parts  of 

BackBay&BeaconHill 


723-3664 


HOME  AWAY 


66Mt.Vernon  st.  Boston 
Mass.    02108 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


a  Boston 

on  peut  tout  trouver — 

meme  une 

bibliotheque  franchise! 


THE  FRENCH  LIBRARY 
IN  BOSTON,  INC. 


53  Marlborough  St. 
MTA:  Arlington 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor' 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 

Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 

the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet) 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2503  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


AND 


LMB/JD 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commercial  galleries  from 
the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions 
include  contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  international 
fame.  During  the  month  of  January  the  SHORE  GALLERY  of  8  New- 
bury Street,  Boston,  is  presenting  the  exhibit.  As  representatives  for 
many  outstanding  New  England  artists,  the  Shore  Gallery  presents  in 
this  exhibit  the  beautiful  seascapes  of  Laurence  Sisson,  one  of  the 
leading  painters  in  our  area,  and  the  realistic  landscapes  of  Loring 
Coleman  of  Concord.  Several  Maine  painters,  among  them  John  Lau- 
rent, Michael  Palmer  and  George  Kunkel  are  also  featured.  Rounding 
out  the  show  are  several  examples  of  New  England  scenes  painted  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century. 


Fisherman  Hauling  Before  the  Storm 
LAURENCE  SISSON 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with 
the  exceptions  of  November  29  and  January  3. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


Toobad...thea 

should  have  come 

totbelwgs. 


inc. 

Decorative  Fabrics 

76  Batterymarch  St  Boston.  02110    I6I7I  426-4069 
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RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 

Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Sol  Azteca     914A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 
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ZacKawb 

The  very       A 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1  1:00  P.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

ZacKOWb 

BAR        f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston's  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9P.M.-2A.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

ROMENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898,  —  Chapter  3, 
relating  to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person 
to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low 
head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, 
may  be  worn. 

Attest:  ).M.  Calvin,  City  Clerk 


Present  day  fashions  don't  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  programs,  where  they  once 
appeared  regularly.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  would  benefit  from  being  reminded  of  the  con- 
venience of  people  sitting  behind  them.  Coughs  and  rustling  of  pro- 
grams, of  course,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits  these  sounds  with 
almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical  sounds.  A  handkerchief  can 
help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a  cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we 
earnestly  wish  you  to  read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care. 
Patrons  are  urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these 
matters. 


Milton  Feinberg 
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Boston's  Only 
Burmese  Restaurant 

One  block  west  of  Symphony  Hall 


MANt)ALA? 

Burmese-Chinese  Restaurant 


Mon.-Thur.:  11:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m. 
Fri.-Sun.:  11:00  a.m.-12  midnight 

Lunch  •  Dinner  •  Take-Out  and 
Oriental  Desserts  Available 

329  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2111 


73/  soYLSTOti  smeer,30STM 

IZ74  MASS.AV^CAMBRiDce 
M0fZ£  THAN  45  VAMBTies  6F 
Al/TH&JTIC  FUetXH  C/?eP£SPR0M  75* 

OPBu  till  after  MfDiv-.&Hr. 


fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


oAp  <$.**  V 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM   TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

HAM      —     10  PM 

1 01 1    BOSWORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-63<0 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charley's 

Saloon* 


Luncheon  11.30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3  30  P.M.—  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  A.M. 


V 


FREE  VALET  PARKING -LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


i^tduffers 

TopofmeHub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

IRMA  ROGELL 
harpsichord,  piano 

Longy  School  of  Music  York  College  of  the 

Cambridge,  Mass.  City  University  of  N.Y. 

332-9890  212-724-1556 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER. 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


ROBERT  GOEPFERT,  musm. 
Concert  Pianist,  Teacher 

Music  Chairman,  Anna  Maria  College 
Director,  Central  Mass.  Institute  of  Music 
Piano  Faculty,  Tufts  University 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16  (61 7)  267-9100 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (617)965-2700 


Boston,  Mass 


(617)  262-6637 


i  assachusetts    ■Wlusic 

Educators     JVssociation 


aking     ■¥■  usic 
E  veryone's     A.  rt 


RENT-A-PARENT 

Responsible  couples  to  care  for  your  home 
and  children.  Interviews  and  references 
available.     Serving    Boston    and   suburbs. 

University  Home  Services 
449-3590 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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DRUMS 


DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse. 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE   BEARN),    of   1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154       890-3080 


Milton  Feinberg 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may    be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  prd- 
gram  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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Saving 


Plan? 


Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON     j 
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Museum  Quality  Restoration 

Of  Clocks  . . .  English  fusee 

French 

Dutch  Musical  Grandfathers 

English  and 

French  Carriages 

American  ships  bell, 
Banjo,  Shelf  and 
wooden  works 

Regulators 
French  Morbiers 
Repeating  alarms 
Grandfathers 
Astronomical  clocks 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata . . . 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Musical  Snuff  Boxes 
Singing  Birds  and  Bird  Boxes 
Wurlitzer  Juke  boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

Work  represented  in  the  Frick  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 


O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  1(K)%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  B  U.I  /  240A  Newburv  Si  (near  Prul  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mais  Ave  IMITI  /  Route  9    Framingham 

Route  1    Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St,  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St,  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1C89  Post  Road,  Warwick  '  Nashua  Mall  Extension,  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St,  Dover 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


TORESERVETICKETS 


Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a 
specific  concert  should  telephone  Sym- 
phony Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reser- 
vations'. Requests  will  be  handled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since 
the  management  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed 
unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a  seat. 
Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be 
bought  and  collected  from  the  box  office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  program.  Tickets  not 
claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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"Electricity  is  a 
Resource. 

Use  it  Wisely." 


Boston  Edison 


New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

9  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 


Please  enroll  me  as: 

Associate  Member                                        $1.00 

□ 

Active  Member                                                   $5.00 

□ 

(Fifty  cents  of  membership  dues  is  applied  to 
subscription  price  of  publication  Reverence  for  Life) 

Name 

Street 

City                                       State                          Zip 

> 
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SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION 

Superstition  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  mankind's 
development  and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Many  of  the  old  super- 
stitions have  faded  away  as  man  has  become  more  enlightened. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  some  superstitious  cruelties  such  as  the 
burning  of  "so  called"  witches  at  the  stake.  However,  society  still 
tolerates  cruelty  to  animals  by  reason  of  another  superstition. 
This  superstition  is  society's  blinding  awe  and  respect  for  virtually 
everything  and  anything  done  in  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  against  progress  through  scientific  research.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  often  completely  needless  suffering  of  millions 
of  living  animals  used  each  year  in  experimental  research. 

Join  our  campaign  of  compassion. 
Write  for  free  literature  today. 


new  enGLnnD  flfiTi-vivisEaion  society 


9    PARK     STREET.     BOSTON.     MASS.    02108 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited     c     ^ 
edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 
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Now  is  the  time  to  save  at 

Makanna's  January  White  Sale 

Now  in  progress!! 

91faflann.a/(rtc. 

v/te  Jwi/sseau  s/ot/sc  o/'/ios/o/t 

White  Sale  Savings  On 
Wamsutta  Sheets  and  Cases!! 

Supercede  Cotton,  Elegance  Embroideries, 

Supercale  Plus  No -Iron, 

Rower  Dream  Embroideries,  Swirl  Embroideries 

January  Reductions  On  Martex  Towels!! 

Both  Luxor  and  Patrician  Styles 

For  details  please  see  our  circular!! 

416  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
536-6238 

54  Central  Street 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181 

235-3430 

THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 


OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

Last  month  on  this  page,  we  saw  examples  of  what  the  Needle  Point 
Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs  Dow  and  Mrs  Nichols,  was 
doing;  but  there  are  many  more  unsung  heroines  in  an  organization 
like  this. 

Mrs  Howard  Hansen,  assisted  by  Mrs  August  Meyer,  is  area  Chairman. 
Helping  her  are  the  chairmen  of  the  various  designated  Areas  in  and 
around  Boston.  It  is  these  ladies  who  gather  the  volunteers  to  address 
the  various  notices  and  invitations  that  must  be  sent  out  several  times 
a  year.  This  is  really  a  very  large  undertaking  and  they  are  all  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  efficiency.  This  group  also  provides  hostesses 
for  the  Stage  Door  Lectures,  the  annual  meeting,  the  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers  and  any  other  social  event  that  might  arise.  Along  the  same 
lines,  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers  are  arranged  by  Mrs  A.  Lloyd  Russell 
who,  with  her  committee,  sees  to  the  catering  and  other  arrangements 
for  these  pleasant  gatherings. 

Those  of  you  who  have  attended  the  Stage  Door  Lectures  know  what 
fun  and  how  interesting  they  are.  Mrs  A. A.  Haemmerle  and  Mrs  Ed- 
ward Stimpson,  besides  arranging  the  program,  acquiring  the  speakers 
and  seeing  that  the  invitations  get  out,  are  constantly  working  to 
improve  the  box  luncheon  as  well  as  the  area  in  which  we  gather.  This 
is  no  easy  matter  when  you  realize  it  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Hall. 
Their  task  of  making  the  Hall  more  pleasant  and  attractive  has  been 
made  easier  by  Mrs  William  Rousseau  who,  with  the  help  of  her 
Committee,  is  responsible  for  the  delightful  decorations  in  the  base- 
ment, some  of  which  you  see  on  this  page.  By  the  time  you  have  read 
this,  she  will  have  completed  Christmas  decorations  for  the  Associates 
luncheon  and  will  be  planning  decorations  for  upcoming  social 
events. 

An  exciting  innovation  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  Symphony  Hall 
Tours.  The  ladies  who  conduct  these  deserve  a  special  thanks,  as  they 
frequently  give  up  Saturday  mornings  to  guide  various  groups  through 
the  Hall  from  top  to  bottom.  Mrs  Edwin  T.  Green  heads  this  group 
and  her  stories  of  the  language  problems  that  often  arise  with  over- 
seas visitors  are  most  amusing. 

There  are  several  more  committees  and  subcommittees,  some  of 
which  I  hope  to  cover  in  future  articles,  to  say  nothing  of  our  hard- 
working officers,  headed  by  Mrs  John  M.  Bradley.  But  present  space  is 
too  limited  to  do  more  than  give  thanks  to  all  these  enthusiastic 
volunteers. 


Jane  C.  Lyman  (Mrs  Charles  P.) 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 

Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston  02108 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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LUMIGLASS 

Wooden  molds  give  unmatched  clarity  and 
liveliness  to  this  fine  glassware.  Available  in  four 
sensible  sizes.  Exclusively  at  Design  Research, 
(all  pictured  above) 


DR 


DesignResearch    Cambridge  •  South  Shore  Plaza  Chestnut  Hill 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 


ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

ALBERT  L.  NICKERSON 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAULC.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 

PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


Copyright  ©  1975   by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Gather  Seashells  By  Kimberly 

It's  a  boost  for  your  spirits,  a  bright 
idea.    Our  shirt  dress  travels  to 
warmer  climes,  or  is  a  sunny 
stay-at-home,  looking  toward 
to  spring.    Blue-on-blue  or 
pink-on-pink  hand-loomed 
polyester  knit  to  pack  per- 
fectly, hand  wash  with 
ease.  Misses  Sizes.  $75 
Misses  Dresses 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Burlington,  Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS    Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  J R 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.  IVES 


MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 
JOHN  McLENNAN 
COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 
MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 
MRS  ELTING  MORISON 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
DAVID  MUGAR 
DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 
RICHARD  A.  SMITH 
MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C  .  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY    HALL 
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"Km  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


■■-  ■.  '  ■    ■ 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children ...  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


9K 


These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 
Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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i%y    BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E?  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 


timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 


harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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PAINE 

FURNITURE 


Offers  You  The  Greatest  Values  And  Best  Selections  In 
Home  Furnishings  For  Style  And  Craftsmanship. 

Selected  Storewide  Savings  At 


Bedroom 

Imports 

Dining  Room        ^ 

Lamps 

Bedspreads      ~    i 

~      Living  Room 

Occasional  Pieces       /  / 

\J       Domestic  Rugs 

Accessories       [  \/\; 

f\J       Antiques 

Bedding        A  / 

/       Gifts 

Oriental  Rugs       \jl 

(J      Draperies 

Stereos         \j 

T.V. 

Pianos 

Organs 

Convenient  Budget  Terms 

Free  Doorman  Parking 

Boston's  Easiest  Store  to  Shop 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

We've  our  own  exciting  and  colorful  230-page  catalog 
brimming  with  ideas  for  your  home  decor  for  only 
S3. 50  (plus  state  sales  taxi.  Send  to:  Paine  Furniture, 
Attn:  AD.  81  Arlington  St..  Boston,  Mass.  02116 


BOSTON 
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CHARLES  IVES     1874-1954 


by  Harry  Neville 


'There  is  a  great  Man  living  in  this  Country — a  composer.  He  has 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  preserve  one's  self  and  to  learn.  He 
responds  to  negligence  by  contempt.  He  is  not  forced  to  accept  praise 
or  blame.  His  name  is  Ives.' 

— Arnold  Schoenberg 


Robert  Schumann  once  remarked  of  composing  that  people  did  it  for 
several  reasons — 'to  become  immortal,  because  the  piano  happens  to 
be  open,  to  become  rich,  because  of  the  praise  of  friends,  because 
they  have  looked  into  a  pair  of  beautiful  eyes,  or  for  no  reason 
whatever.'  Many  years  later,  in  1922,  Charles  Ives  published  a  collec- 
tion of  114  of  his  own  songs — ones  he  had  written  over  a  thirty-year 
period — and  in  its  introduction  he  said:  'Various  authors  have  various 
reasons  for  bringing  out  a  book — some  have  written  a  book  for  mon- 
ey; I  have  not.  Some  for  fame;  I  have  not.  Some  for  love;  I  have  not.  I 
have  not  written  a  book  for  any  of  these  reasons  or  for  all  of  them 
together.  In  fact,  gentle  borrower,  I  have  not  written  a  book  at  all — I 
have  merely  cleaned  house.  All  that  is  left  is  out  on  the  clothes- 
line. .  .' 

The  two  composers  formulated  the  matter  quite  similarly,  both  ob- 
viously relishing  the  chance  to  be  worldly  wise  in  print,  but  there  was 
an  immense  difference  of  attitudes  behind  the  words.  Schumann  did 
in  fact  compose  for  all  the  reasons  listed  in  his  aphorism.  Ives  was 
merely  stating  a  sad  truth  about  himself.  More  so  than  with  any  other 
major  composer,  he  wrote  without  the  expectation  of  performance, 
recognition  or  profit.  He  ingratiated  himself  with  no  conductors, 
sought  out  no  publishers,  and  attended  hardly  any  of  the  few  concerts 
of  his  music  that  took  place  during  his  lifetime.  His  musical  in- 
novations seem  quite  startling  to  us  now,  but  during  his  lifetime  they 
had  virtually  no  effect — for  the  simple  reason  that  hardly  anyone 
knew  of  them.  Despite  his  talk  of  integrating  art  with  everyday  activity 
and  despite  the  homespun  elements  which  he  deliberately  made  a 
part  of  his  musical  style,  Ives  was  a  classical  instance  of  the  ivory  tower 
artist.  Behind  his  work  there  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  to  challenge 
convention,  to  be  different  and  to  cause  controversy,  but  he  was 
forced  in  the  end  to  take  satisfaction  merely  in  suiting  himself.  One 
can  imagine  him  contemplating  a  desk  stuffed  with  the  sketches  and 
scores  of  many  years,  perhaps  destroying  a  few,  perhaps  singling  out 
one  or  another  of  the  remainder  for  airing  on  the  'clothes-line'  of 
clear  print — to  give  himself  the  satisfaction  of  an  ordered  sense  of 
what  he  had  done,  but  only  incidentally  to  allow  others  the  chance  to 
see  his  work.  His  1922  collection  of  songs  was  printed  privately,  for 
friends  rather  than  for  the  world  at  large,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
copyright  warning  it  bears  this  legend:  'As  far  as  the  music  is  con- 
cerned, anyone  (if  he  be  so  inclined)  is  free  to  use  it,  copy  it,  trans- 
pose or  arrange  it  for  other  instruments,  etc.  .  .  .  This  book  is  privately 
printed  and  is  not  to  be  sold  or  put  on  the  market.  Complimentary 
copies  will  be  sent  to  anyone  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.'  The  book 
has  of  course  become  a  high-priced  collector's  item. 

Music  as  a  sole  pursuit,  as  a  profession,  was  something  he  viewed 
skeptically.  He  disdained  even  the  trappings  of  professionalism,  the 
gloss  of  expertness  that  goes  with  it.  Art  activity  should  be  regarded 
not  as  sufficient  unto  itself  but  as  a  part  of  life,  he  felt,  playing  'some 
fundamental  share  in  the  common  work  of  the  world.'  To  him,  the 
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acceptance  of  art  as  an  end  in  itself  was  like  'sinking  back  into  the  soft 
state  of  mind  (or  possibly  a  non-state  of  mind)  that  may  accept  "art 
for  art's  sake.'"  It  tended  to  'shrink  rather  than  toughen  up  the 
hitting  muscles.'  His  creative  activity  was  something  he  tried  to  make 
consistent  with  his  workaday  life,  with  the  people  around  him,  and  yet 
free  of  that  other  reality  of  every  day  life,  the  market  place.  It  was  an 
equilibrium  he  claimed  to  value  highly,  this  'sturdiness  which  .  .  . 
shows  itself  in  a  close  union  between  spiritual  life  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.'  He  suggested  for  the  artistic  well-being  of  profes- 
sional composers  that  'for  every  thousand  dollar  prize,  a  potato  field 
be  substituted  so  that  these  candidates  of  Clio  can  dig  a  little  in  real 
life.' 
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Aaron  Copland,  without  telling  us  what  he  would  do  with  a  potato 
field,  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  book  Our  New  Music  (1941)  to  'The 
Ives  Case.'  It  is  largely  an  examination  of  the  song  collection  of  1922 
and,  though  made  at  a  time  when  Ive's  music  was  barely  known,  his 
comments  are  as  perceptive  as  almost  anything  that  has  appeared  thus 
far  during  the  centennial  year  of  the  composer's  birth.  Copland's 
observations  are  particularly  valuable  as  the  remarks  of  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  composers  about  an  artist  who  professed  no  regard 
whatever  for  expediency. 

'No  artist,'  he  notes,  'creates  for  himself  alone.  To  be  cut  off  from  the 
vitalizing  contact  of  an  audience,  to  compose  in  a  vacuum,  as  it  were, 
will  of  necessity  profoundly  influence  the  character  of  a  man's  work. 
Do  these  songs,  then,  examined  individually,  show  signs  of  just  such 
an  isolation?'  Going  into  cases,  finding  some  songs  strikingly  beautiful, 
others  quite  worthless,  some  with  a  'deeply  moving'  climax  that  is  'not 
sustained,'  Copland  decides  that  this  must  indeed  be  so.  'Weaknesses 
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such  as  these  and  others — and  it  would  be  foolish  to  gloss  them 
over — arise  from  a  lack  of  that  kind  of  self-criticism  that  only  actual 
performance  and  public  reaction  can  bring.  This  indispensable  check 
on  the  artist  Ives  never  had.  A  careful  examination  of  these  songs  will 
convince  the  open-minded  reader  that  he  lacked  neither  the  talent 
nor  the  ability  nor  the  metier  nor  the  integrity  of  the  true  artist — but 
what  he  most  shamefully  and  tragically  lacked  was  an  audience.  "Why 
do  you  write  so  much — which  no  one  ever  sees?"  his  friends  asked. 
And  we  can  only  echo,  "Why,  indeed?"  and  admire  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  the  man  and  the  artist. 


'Little  wonder,  then,'  Copland  continues,  'if  we  find  Ives  overtimid  in 
presenting  the  songs  to  the  public  for  the  first  time;  and  little  wonder 
if  we  find  him  rationalizing  his  position  of  business  man  composer 
until  he  made  it  appear  to  be  the  only  natural  role  for  the  artist  to 
assume  in  America.  For  Ives  had  every  reason  to  be  timid  and  to 
rationalize  in  a  world  that  had  no  need  for  him  as  an  artist. 


'This  small  drama  that  I  have  pictured  here,'  he  summarizes,  'is  by  no 
means  the  drama  of  Ives  alone  but  in  a  larger  sense  is  that  of  every 
American  composer  of  serious  pretensions.  The  problem  of  the  au- 
dience— not  a  passive  audience  but  an  active  one — an  audience  that 
demands  and  rejects  music,  that  acts  as  a  stimulus  and  a  brake,  has 
never  been  solved.  Not  every  composer  deserves  such  an  audience,  of 
course.  But  for  men  of  the  stature  of  Ives  that  audience  must  be 
found,  or  American  music  will  never  be  born.' 

The  'problem  of  the  audience'  is  one  that  has  not  been  solved  in  the 
three  decades  that  have  passed  since  Copland  wrote  his  essay,  and  it 
remains  questionable  that  anything  which  could  be  called  a  distinctly 
American  serious  music  has  come  into  being.  If  and  when  we  do  have 
a  body  of  music  that  can  meaningfully  be  called  American,  it  seems 
unlikely   that   it   will    owe   much   to   the    influence   of   a    man    whose 
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musical  discoveries  went  almost  unnoticed  until  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  he  had  ceased  to  compose.  He  has  been  called  the 
Jefferson  and  Thoreau  of  our  music,  but  Ives  would  have  been  among 
the  first  to  point  out  that  those  were  men  who  laid  foundations  that 
were  built  upon,  whereas  he  himself  could  claim  neither  disciples  nor 
imitators.  He  might  also  ruefully  note,  were  he  alive  today,  that  much 
of  the  wit  and  native  character  of  his  music  is  lost  upon  a  generation 
so  out  of  touch  with  the  context  of  his  music.  '.  .  .  if  young  people 
know  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,'  notes  critic  David  Hamilton, 
'it  is  probably  because  they  have  heard  it  in  the  Ives  Second  Sym- 
phony!' 

Many  pompous  claims  have  been  made  for  Ives  during  the  centennial 
year,  claims  that  would  probably  have  prompted  snickers  from  Ives 
himself,  for  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  puncturing  inflated  no- 
tions. Down-to-earthness  in  fact  became  a  kind  of  fixation  with  him. 
The  life  of  everyday  people,  the  country  village,  the  town  band  and  its 
popular  tunes — these  fascinated  him  and  became  the  subjects  of  such 
scores  as  Washington's  Birthday  and  Central  Park  in  the  Dark.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  he  was,  as  Copland  states,  'timid'  and  'rationaliz- 
ing' about  his  music,  but  he  was  not  an  unsociable  man.  He  built  up 
his  immensely  successful  insurance  business  by  constant  and  direct 
dealings  with  his  many  clients,  and  it  was  to  his  understanding  of 
them  that  he  attributed  his  success.  The  world  of  commerce  he  em- 
braced unhesitatingly,  but  his  music — to  him  intimate  and  person- 
al— he  kept  to  himself.  The  relationship  between  the  two  was  a  matter 
he  once  discussed  in  print,  in  the  January  1933  issue  of  The  Musical 
Quarterly: 

'My  business  experience  revealed  life  to  me  in  many  aspects  that  I 
might  otherwise  have  missed.  In  it  one  sees  tragedy,  nobility,  mean- 
ness, high  aims,  low  aims,  brave  hopes,  faint  hopes,  great  ideals,  no 
ideals,  and  one  is  able  to  watch  these  work  inevitable  destiny.  And  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  finer  sides  of  these  traits  were  not  only  in 
the  majority  but  in  the  ascendancy.  I  have  seen  men  fight  honorably 
and  to  a  finish,  solely  for  a  matter  of  conviction  or  of  principle — and 
where  expediency,  probably  loss  of  business,  prestige,  or  position  had 
no  part  and  threats  no  effect.  It  is  my  impression  that  there  is  more 
open-mindedness  and  willingness  to  examine  carefully  the  premises 
underlying  a  new  or  unfamiliar  thing,  before  condemning  it,  in  the 
world  of  business  than  in  the  world  of  music.  It  is  not  even  uncom- 
mon in  business  intercourse  to  sense  a  reflection  of  a  philosophy — a 
depth  of  something  fine — akin  to  a  strong  beauty  in  art.  To  assume 
that  business  is  a  material  process,  and  only  that,  is  to  undervalue  the 
average  mind  and  heart.  To  an  insurance  man  there  is  an  "average 
man"  and  he  is  humanity.  I  have  experienced  a  great  fullness  of  life  in 
business.  The  fabric  of  existence  weaves  itself  whole.  You  cannot  set 
an  art  off  in  the  corner  and  hope  for  it  to  have  vitality,  reality  and 
substance.  There  can  be  nothing  exclusive  about  a  substantial  art.  It 
comes  directly  out  of  the  heart  of  experience  of  life  and  thinking 
about  life  and  living  life.  My  work  in  music  helped  my  business  and 
my  work  in  business  helped  my  music' 

Ive's  indifference  to  opinion  was  a  cultivated  but  absolutely  necessary 
safeguard  to  his  fierce  artistic  independence,  a  quality  he  cherished 
far  more  highly  than  acceptance.  It  was  his  own  personal  solution,  as 
Schoenberg  noted,  to  the  problem  of  'how  to  preserve  one's  self  and 
to  learn.'  He  berated  the  composer  who  lacked  independence,  asking 
if  he  had  not  been  'drugged  with  an  overdose  of  habit-forming 
sound,'  if  he  did  not  make  the  'muscles  of  his  clientele  become 
flabbier  and  flabbier  until  they  give  way  altogether  and  find  refuge 
only  in  exciting  platitudes.'  He  said  of  this  kind  of  composer,  'his 
business  is  good,  for  it  is  easy  to  sell  the  future  in  terms  of  the 
past — and  there  are  always  some  who  will  buy  anything.'  As  if  hesitant 
to  intrude  his  convictions,  Ives  left  'each  man  to  answer  for  him- 
self— but  he  left  no  doubt  of  his  own  position. 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 


And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
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Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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CHARLES  IVES  1874-1954 
by  Harry  Neville 


THURSDAY  B  2 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  16 

TUESDAY  C  4 

PROVIDENCE  2 


EDO  DE  WAART 

"Today 's  most  exciting  young 
Conductor11 

PHILIPS 


PROKOFIEV: 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET  (EXCERPTS) 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  Orchestra  6500.640 
Cass.  7300.305 

TCHAIKOVSKY: 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  IN  D 

BRUCH: 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  1 

Fujikawa,  violin; 

Rotterdam  Philharmonic  Orchestra  6500.708 

Cass.  7300.292 

GERSHWIN: 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS;  CUBAN 
OVERTURE;  PORGY  AND  BESS  SUITE 
National  Opera  Orchestra  of  Monte  Carlo 
6500.290  Cass.  7300.189 

MOZART: 

OBOE  CONCERTO  IN  C 

STRAUSS: 

OBOE  CONCERTO  IN  D 

Holliger,  oboe; 

New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  6500. 1 74 

STRAUSS: 

SYMPHONY  FOR  WIND  INSTRUMENTS; 

SERENADE  FOR  WIND  INSTRUMENTS, 

OP.  7 

Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble  6500.097 

STRAUSS: 

SONATINA  NO.  1  IN  F  FOR  WIND 
INSTRUMENTS  "FROM  AN  INVALID'S 
WORKSHOP";  SUITE  IN  B  FLAT  FOR 
13  WIND  INSTRUMENTS,  OP.  4 
Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble  6500.297 


Philips  Imports.  Because  excellence  is  priceless. 

A  Product  of  Phonogram,  Inc. 


PHILIPS 
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We  specialize  in  futures. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Ufa 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  February  6  1975  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  February  7  1975  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  February  8  1975  at  8.30 

Tuesday  evening  February  11  1975  at  8.30 

Tuesday  evening  February  18  1975  at  8.30  in  Providence 


EDO  DE  WAART     conductor 


G.  GABRIELI 


Sonata  pian  e  forte  a  8,  from  Sacrae 
Symphoniae     No.  6,  (1597) 


IVES 


Washington's  Birthday 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  88  in  G 

Allegro 
Largo 

Menuetto  &  trio 
Allegro  con  spirito 


intermission 


♦PROKOFIEV 


Suite  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 

The  Montagues  and  the  Capulets 

Juliet,  the  young  girl 

Friar  Laurence 

Masks 

The  death  of  Tybalt 

The  parting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Romeo  at  Juliet's  tomb 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55,  the 
other  concerts  about  10.25 

By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking 

is  allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the 

Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  member  of  the  Arts  Rhode  Island 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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GIOVANNI  GABRIELI     No.  6 


Sonata  pian  e  forte  a  8,  from  Sacrae  Symphoniae  (1597) 
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Milton  Feinberg 


Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


Gabrieli  was  born  in  Venice  between  1554  and  1557;  he  died  there  on  August 
12  1612.  The  Sonata  pian  e  forte  was  published  in  1597  as  part  of  a  volume  of 
works  entitled  Sacrae  Symphoniae  joannis  Cabrielii.  Its  most  recent  perform- 
ances by  the  Boston  Symphony  were  on  April  20  and  21  1973,  under  the 
direction  of  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 


Following  the  death  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli  in  1612,  Heinrich  Sch'iitz,  his 
greatest  pupil,  acclaimed  the  Venetian  master's  supremacy  with  a  pan- 
egyric in  the  antique  style  of  the  classical  conceit:  'What  a  man  was 
Gabrieli,  O  immortal  gods!  If  Antiquity  had  known  him  she  would 
have  preferred  him  to  Amphion.  If  the  muses  had  wished  to  marry, 
Melpomene  would  have  had  no  other  spouse  than  him,  so  great  was 
his  mastery  of  song!'  Another  of  his  famous  pupils,  Michael  Prae- 
torius,  dispensed  with  classical  allusion  and  labelled  him  simply  'the 
most  eminent,  the  most  famous  of  all.'  Eminent  and  famous  he  cer- 
tainly was,  for  as  Maestro  di  capella  (1586-1612)  of  San  Marco  in  the 
powerful  republic  of  Venice,  he  held  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
musical  positions  in  Europe,  one  that  brought  with  it  the  possibilities 
of  profound  innovation  and  influence.  The  cathedral's  lavish  musical 
resources — including  even  the  architecture,  which  lent  itself  to  mag- 
nificent antiphonal  effects — encouraged  experimentation,  and  Ve- 
nice's musical  pre-eminence — Gabrieli  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  dis- 
tinguished Maestri  at  San  Marco — ensured  pupils  from  many  parts  of 
the  continent. 

Gabrieli's  accomplishments  both  as  composer  and  teacher  were 
epoch-making.  Not  only  has  he  been  described  as  'father  of  the  or- 
chestra' but  he  has  been  credited  too  with  an  important  influence  on 
Monteverdi's  development  as  an  operatic  composer.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  compose  vocal  works  with  written-out  instrumental  accom- 
paniments or  interludes,  and  his  other  innovations  or  developments 
included  polychoral  techniques  and  the  use  of  timbre  and  range  lev- 
els for  structural  and  coloristic  purposes.  As  a  teacher,  he  acquired 
numerous  German  disciples,  composers  who  after  their  studies  in  Ve- 
nice incorporated  his  techniques  into  their  native  traditions.  His  in- 
fluence would  thus  be  felt  abroad  long  after  Venice  lost  its  political 
and  artistic  importance. 

The  Sonata  pian  e  forte,  Gabrieli's  most  famous  composition,  is  one  of 
a  set  of  forty-two  motets,  a  mass,  twelve  instrumental  canzoni  and 
three  sonatas  published  in  1597  as  Sacrae  Symphoniae.  It  is  celebrated 
in  music  history  texts  as  the  earliest  known  ensemble  work  to  indicate 
dynamic  contrasts,  also  as  one  of  the  earliest  to  designate  precise 
instrumentation.  'Sonata'  in  Gabrieli's  usage  meant  nothing  more  than 
a  piece  which  was  to  be  sounded — that  is,  to  be  performed  on  in- 
struments, not  sung — and  the  words  'pian  e  forte'  referred  to  the 
alternatingly  soft  and  strong  dynamics  which  are  so  important  a  fea- 
ture of  the  work.  As  originally  conceived,  the  Sonata  would  have  been 
played  by  two  separate  instrumental  choirs,  each  stationed  in  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  great  basilica  of  St  Mark's.  One  choir  consisted  of  a 
tenor  trombone,  two  high  trombones  and  a  cornetto,  the  other  of  a 
bass  trombone,  two  tenor  trombones  and  a  string  instrument  which 
corresponded  in  range  to  the  modern  viola.  In  the  various  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made  for  modern  instruments  the  string  part  is 
nearly  always  assigned  to  a  trumpet. 


CHARLES  IVES 

'Washington's  Birthday' 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Ives  was  born  on  October  20  1874  in  Danbury,  Connecticut;  he  died  on  May 
19  1954  in  New  York  City.  Washington's  Birthday  was  written  in  1909  and 
rescored  in  1913  when  Ives  made  it  a  part  of  a  four-piece  set,  A  Symphony: 
Holidays  or  Four  New  England  Holidays,  which  was  first  performed  by  the 
National  Gallery  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Bales  in  1953.  The 
present  performances  of  Washington's  Birthday  are  the  first  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  piccolo,  horn,  Jew's  harps,  bells  and  strings. 

Washington's  Birthday  is  one  of  four  pieces  written  between  1904  and 
1913  which  Ives  assembled  into  a  set  that  has  acquired  various  titles.  A 
Symphony:  Holidays,  Holidays  Symphony  and  New  England  Holidays 
are  among  them,  and  Ives  himself  labelled  the  folder  into  which  he 
placed  the  scores  '4  N.E.  Holidays.'  He  also  described  the  works  as 
'Recollections  of  a  boy's  holidays  in  a  Connecticut  country  town,' 
adding,  with  characteristic  disdain  of  artistic  strictures,  that  the  move- 
ments 'may  be  played  as  separate  pieces'  or  'lumped  together  as  a 
symphony.'  But  aside  from  its  orchestral  medium  and  four-movement 
form  the  set  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  traditional  symphony. 
The  movements  stand  as  separate  entities,  a  series  of  tone  poems 
related  to  each  other  only  by  the  fact  that  each  describes  a  holiday 
that  has — or,  more  accurately,  once  had — special  significance  in  New 
England. 

The  holidays  Ives  chose  to  describe  are  Washington's  Birthday,  Deco- 
ration Day,  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving,  and  the  montage-like 
technique  he  used  to  depict  these  events  is  by  now  the  most  familiar 
ingredient  of  Ives's  style:  a  bewilderingly  complex  and  free-swinging 
harmonic,  contrapuntal  and  metrical  inventiveness  which  is  combined 
or  contrasted  with  elements — sometimes  musical  quotations — of  a  rug- 
ged, homespun  nature.  Washington's  Birthday,  composed  in  1909  and 
rescored  in  1913,  provides  an  exceptionally  lively  example  in  its  barn 
dance  episode,  where  the  piling-on  of  one  melody  after  another  re- 
sults in  a  brilliantly  compressed,  kaleidoscopic  impression  of  the 
event. 

Despite  its  title,  Washington's  Birthday  could  be  an  evocation  of  al- 
most any  wintry  day  in  the  New  England  countryside  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Here  is  the  composer's  own  descriptive  comment: 

'"Cold  and  Solitude,"  says  Thoreau,  "are  friends  of  mine.  Now  is  the 
time  before  the  wind  rises  to  go  forth  and  see  the  snow  on  the  trees." 

'And  there  is  at  times,  a  bleakness,  without  stir  but  penetrating,  in  a 
New  England  mid-winter,  which  settles  down  grimly  when  the  day 
closes  over  the  broken-hills.  In  such  a  scene  it  is  as  though  nature 
would  but  could  not  easily  trace  a  certain  beauty  in  the  sombre 
landscape! — in  the  quiet  but  restless  monotony!  Would  nature  reflect 
the  sternness  of  the  Puritan  fibre  or  the  self-sacrificing  part  of  his 
ideals. 


'The  older  folks  sit 


"the  clean  winged  hearth  about 
Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door" 


(Whittier) 


Thomas  Cook   ^"@W 
presents  the  fourth   ^ffi^ 

Journey  ^ 
to  Music 


EUROPE  '75 


FEATURING 

some  of  the  great  music 
festivals  of  Europe  in  some 
of  the  great  cities: 

EDINBURGH 
LUCERNE 
VIENNA 
KRAKOW 
WARSAW 
BERLIN 
LONDON 


John  Salkowski.  BME.  MIME 

FROM  BOSTON 
September  1-22, 1975 

Tour  fare  $2,585.00 

including  air  transportation 

For  information  or  reservations, 
please  send  this  coupon  or  call: 

Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

156  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110 
(617)  267-5000 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  


STATE. 


_ZIP. 


PHONE 
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What 
Is 

Young 
Audiences? 


Young  Audiences  of  Massachusetts 
brings  to  children  at  school  live  per- 
formances by  the  finest  of  profes- 
sional artists.  Concert  performances 
and  artist-teacher  classroom  work- 
shops involve  the  children  in  a  crea- 
tive educational  experience.  For 
many,  it  is  the  first  touch  of  living 
art.  Last  year,  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  ten  different  ensembles  reached 
80,000  children.  Programs  include 
vocal,  string,  woodwind,  brass,  early 
music,  percussion,  opera,  dance  and 
African  arts.  For  information,  or  to 
schedule  performances  in  schools 
throughout  New  England,  call 
Young  Audiences  of  Massachusetts, 
74  Jov  Street,  Boston  021 14, 
617-742-8520. 

A  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion, Young  Audiences  of  Massachu- 
setts seeks  support  in  order  to  keep 
its  fees  minimal. 


'But  to  the  younger  generation,  a  winter  holiday  means  action! — and 
down  through  "Swamp  hollow"  and  over  the  hill-road  they  go,  afoot 
or  in  sleighs,  through  the  drifting  snow,  to  the  barn  dance  at  the 
Centre.  The  village  band  of  fiddles,  fife  and  horn  keep  up  an  unend- 
ing "breakdown"  medley  and  the  young  folks  "salute  their  partners 
and  balance  corners"  till  midnight; — as  the  party  breaks  up,  the  senti- 
mental songs  of  those  days  are  sung  half  in  fun,  half  seriously  and 
with  the  inevitable  "adieu  to  the  ladies"  the  "social"  gives  way  to  the 
grey  bleakness  of  the  February  night.' 


FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  88  in  G 


Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 


Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  1732;  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  The  Symphony  No.  88  in  G  was  composed  probably 
for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  8  1889.  The  most  recent 
performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  last  July;  Eugene  Ormandy 
conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  1  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 


The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  until  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general 
estimation  as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies 
of  Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1786  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  which  was  often  patronized  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
for  a  series  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcoming.  The  Sym- 
phony in  G,  although  not  one  of  the  six  written  for  this  society,  was 
composed  in  the  year  1787  for  the  violinist  Johann  Peter  Tost,  who 
brought  it  (and  the  Symphony  No.  89)  to  Paris  for  performance  in  that 
city. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  skyblue 
ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs, 
which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of  the 
Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the  Salle  des 
Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  personnel  amateurs  were 
mingled  with  professionals,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  amateur  players 
were  more  rigorously  selected  than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des 
Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as  sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At  the 
concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique,  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the  eminent 
violinist  and  accompanist  to  the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in  as  lead- 
er. The  orchestra  was  placed  on  an  especially  erected  stage  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience  took  its  place  in  surrounding  tiers 
of  seats.   Marie   Antoinette   and   the   Lords   and   Ladies   of   her   court 
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attended  in  numbers.  Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  for- 
mally required,  and  the  musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruf- 
fles, swords  at  their  sides,  and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed 
to  place  beside  them  on  the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the 
drums  of  the  French  Revolution  sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert 
de  la  Loge  Olympique  came  to  a  sudden  end. 


The  Adagio  introduction,  with  its  short  but  full-sounding  chords, 
brings  in  complete  contrast  the  sprightly  opening  subject,  stated  softly 
by  the  strings.  The  second  subject,  chromatic  and  suave,  duly  comes 
in  in  the  dominant  D  major.  The  composer  begins  his  development 
with  light  play  upon  a  rippling  string  figure  which  has  accompanied 
the  first  statement  for  full  orchestra  on  the  main  subject.  This  figure, 
leaping  about  from  key  to  key,  sometimes  in  the  minor,  appearing  in 
each  part  of  the  orchestra,  gracefully  setting  off  the  theme  itself, 
becomes  the  principal  fabric  of  the  development.  The  Largo,  in  D 
major,  develops  from  a  graceful  and  songful  theme  which  brings  three 
times  an  impassioned  fortissimo  outburst  by  the  full  orchestra.  This 
Largo  gives  more  than  one  premonition  of  the  early  slow  movements 
of  Beethoven.  The  Minuet,  with  little  ornamental  flourishes,  is  more 
courtly  than  some  of  Haydn's  symphonic  minuets.  But  in  the  Trio  true 
peasant  Gemutlichkeit  is  suggested  by  the  droning  bass  in  open  fifths 
under  the  flowing  theme.  As  soon  as  the  delightful  subject  of  the 
finale  has  made  its  first  appearance,  one  knows  that  a  strict  rondo  is  in 
order,  so  that  it  may  make  as  many  'happy  returns'  as  possible.  It  does 
so  duly,  sometimes  enhanced  by  suspensive  preparation  (again  a  hint 
for  Beethoven's  later  uses).  One's  lingering  impression  of  the  sym- 
phony is  an  abundance  of  little  felicities  in  dynamic  contrast,  color 
variety  and  modulation,  an  inexhaustible  store  of  adroitness  masque- 
rading as  naivete. 


DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•  A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMING  HAM         879-1516 
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QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedframes,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


SERGEY  PROKOFIEV 


Specializing  in 


Lincoln 

and  other 

desirable 

West-of-Boston 

Communities 

A.  H.Tetreault,  G.R.I. 
President 


u 


TETREAULT'hc 

REALTOR 

111    li!?n_J5^9220 
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Suite  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64 
Program  note  by  Donald  T.  Gammons 


Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  in  Moscow 
on  March  4  1953.  He  composed  the  ballet  music  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  in  1935  for 
the  Bolshoi  Theatre.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  Brno,  Czechoslovakia, 
in  December  1938.  The  Russian  premiere  took  place  at  the  Kirov  Theatre, 
Leningrad,  on  January  11  1940,  when  Galina  Ulanova  danced  Juliet.  Before  the 
first  production  of  the  ballet  Prokofiev  compiled  two  orchestral  suites  from  the 
complete  score;  he  made  a  third  in  1946.  He  also  compiled  a  suite  for  piano  in 
1937. 


The  premiere  of  the  First  Suite  was  given  in  Moscow  on  November  24  1936 
under  N.  S.  Golovanov's  direction.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  on  January  21  1937,  the  composer  himself  conducting.  The 
Second  Suite  was  first  performed  in  Leningrad  on  April  15  1937.  It  was  repeated 
soon  afterwards  in  Paris,  Prague  and  London.  The  American  premiere  was 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  March  25  1938;  Prokofiev  conducted.  The 
Third  Suite's  premiere  took  place  in  Moscow  on  March  8  1946. 


The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  music  from 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  was  given  on  March  25  1938,  when  the  composer  himself 
conducted  the  Second  Suite.  Since  then  there  have  been  many  performances 
by  the  Orchestra  of  music  from  the  ballet.  Edo  de  Waart  has  chosen  excerpts 
from  Suites  I  and  II  for  the  present  performance. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets  and 
cornet,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bells,  xylophone,  tambourine,  snare 
drum,  triangle,  chimes,  maracas,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  piano,  celeste  and 
strings. 


It  is  often  said  that  the  external  circumstances  of  a  composer's  life 
have  little  bearing  on  the  creative  periods  of  his  career.  Whether  a 
person  writes  in  Paris,  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  would  seem  to 
make  little  difference  to  his  sense  of  musical  aesthetics.  However,  it 
does  seem  that  in  the  case  of  Prokofiev,  an  abrupt  change  occurred 
when  he  returned  from  his  long  visit  in  Paris  to  his  native  Russia, 
where,  in  1935,  he  became  a  Soviet  citizen.  In  Paris,  much  of  his  music 
was  full  of  a  certain  amount  of  grotesqueness  and  sarcasm,  with  bit- 
terly dissonant  harmonies.  When  he  returned  to  Russia,  whether  in- 
fluenced by  party  lines  or  not,  he  seems  to  have  sought  for  a  much 
simpler  and  more  lyrical  mode  of  musical  expression.  This  was  already 
evident  in  the  music  for  Lieutenant  Kije  and  in  the  music  ior  Egyptian 
Nights,  which  was  a  concoction  drawn  from  Shaw's  Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra, Pushkin's  Egyptian  Nights  and  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. Already  Prokofiev  was  aquainted  with  several  of  the  Shakesper- 
ian  dramas.  At  this  very  time  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Othello  and 
King  Lear  had  been  given  in  the  Soviet  theatres.  It  was  therefore  with 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  that  Prokofiev  received  a  suggestion  from 
the  Leningrad  Theatre  of  Opera  and  Ballet  that  he  write  a  ballet  on 
the  theme  of  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  the  spring  of  1935  he 
spent  many  hours  with  the  director  Radlov,  carefully  working  out  the 
scenario  of  the  future  ballet. 


'When  I  am  asked  to  write  music  for  a  ballet  or  film,  I  rarely  consent 
immediately,  even  if  I  know  the  text  of  the  work,  for  it  takes  me  from 
five  to  ten  days  to  "see"  it,  that  is,  to  visualize  the  characters,  their 
emotions,  and  their  actions  in  terms  of  music'  This  was  written  by 
Prokofiev  himself  in  1936. 
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When  the  ballet  was  completed,  it  was  not  accepted  for  production 
immediately.  The  dancers  found  the  rhythms  intricate,  and  those  who 
heard  the  music  seemed  to  be  dismayed.  One  listener  remarked, 
'there  is  no  tale  of  greater  woe  than  Prokofiev's  music  for  Romeo'. 
Because  of  the  failure  to  produce  the  work  as  a  ballet  at  that  time, 
Prokofiev  arranged  two  suites  for  orchestra  from  the  music,  as  well  as 
a  set  of  ten  pieces  for  piano  based  on  the  same  text.  In  1945  he  was  to 
produce  a  third  suite  which  incorporated  music  not  heard  in  the 
previous  two.  The  first  two  suites  were  heard  before  the  full  stage 
production  of  the  ballet,  which  took  place  in  Brno  in  Czechoslovakia 
in  1938.  The  first  performance  in  Russia  was  given  on  January  11  1940 
by  the  Kirov  Ballet  in  Leningrad,  with  Ulanova  dancing  the  role  of 
Juliet. 


For  some  people  the  idea  of  presenting  Shakespeare's  tragedy  on  the 
ballet  stage  seems  blasphemous;  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
express  the  many  psychological  nuances,  the  entire  range  of  feelings 
expressed  in  the  tragedy,  without  the  power  of  the  poetic  word.  In 
fact,  although  there  had  been  earlier  attempts  at  ballet  based  on 
Shakesperian  dramas,  none  of  them  had  been  successful.  One  of  the 
most  recent  was  by  the  English  composer  Constant  Lambert,  who 
wrote  a  ballet  in  the  1920s.  However,  in  the  hands  of  Prokofiev,  the 
work  becomes  a  true  masterpiece.  He  delineates  with  great  skill  the 
various  characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  music  for  Juliet  depicts  the 
young  girl,  at  first  simple,  and  then,  stirred  by  her  love  for  Romeo, 
deeply  passionate.  The  music  for  Friar  Laurence  has  a  certain  nobility, 
and  that  of  Romeo  varies  from  the  early  romantic  yearning  to  the 
ardent  passion  of  a  lover.  Nor  was  Prokofiev  unaware  of  the  comic 
elements  which  are  apparent  in  the  nurse,  or  the  gay  ebullience  of 
Mercutio.  Behind  the  major  figures  Prokofiev  senses  and  depicts  the 
enmity  between  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets.  The  ballet  follows 
the  drama  quite  closely,  with  almost  no  inserted  illustrative  dance 
numbers.   Actually,  the  only  set   dances   in  the  entire  score   are  the 
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street  dances  in  the  first  and  second  acts,  the  ballroom  dance  in  the 
first  act,  and  the  'Dance  of  the  young  girls  with  the  Lilies'  in  the  last 
act.  At  the  end  of  Act  two,  Prokofiev  uses  an  expanded  version  of  his 
own  D  major  Gavotte  from  the  Classical  Symphony. 

The  music  is  based  on  a  leitmotiv  system.  There  are  definite  themes 
which  portray  Juliet,  Romeo  and  Tybalt.  The  Nurse  has  an  amiably 
fussy  theme  which  fits  her  exactly,  and  the  music  for  the  Knights,  both 
Montague  and  Capulet,  is  indicated  by  a  rather  brash  and  dotted-dash 
rhythm  arpeggio.  In  the  final  scene,  which  Prokofiev  calls  an  'Epi- 
logue', Juliet  dies  to  music  of  great  tragic  import. 

Some  years  ago  Prokofiev  said  in  reply  to  criticisms,  that  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  he  had  'taken  special  pains  to  achieve  a  simplicity  which 
will,  I  hope,  reach  the  hearts  of  all  listeners.  If  people  find  no  melody 
and  no  emotion  in  this  work  of  mine,  I  shall  be  very  sorry;  but  I  feel 
sure  that  they  will  sooner  or  later.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch  and 
by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  recorded  excerpts  from  the  ballet  for  RCA. 


PROKOFIEV'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  AMERICA 
by  John  N.  Burk 

In  his  autobiography  (published  in  English  by  the  Foreign  Languages 
Publishing  House,  Moscow),  Sergey  Prokofiev  gives  a  factual  account 
of  his  encounters  in  the  New  World.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  the  young 
composer  took  an  unusual  step  for  a  citizen  of  Soviet  Russia.  He 
obtained  a  passport  from  the  People's  Commissar  and  made  his  way 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  a  celebrity  of  a  sort  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  a  subject  for  musical  disputation  there,  if  by 
no  means  for  general  acceptance.  He  was  the  idol  of  a  group  of 
musical  radicals,  the  object  of  bitter  disapproval  by  such  conservatives 
as  Glazunov,  and  known  to  the  public  only  by  a  few  performances.  In 
the  Western  world  he  was  quite  unknown,  as  was  all  current  music  in 
Russia,  excepting  what  Diaghilev  had  brought  to  Paris,  and  this  con- 
sisted principally  of  music  by  a  real  emigre,  Stravinsky,  whom  he  had 
drawn  into  his  orbit,  and  who  returned  to  his  home  land  only  for  a 
visit  in  1962.  Profofiev  had  penetrated  to  the  powerful  presence  of  the 
impresario,  and  at  his  order  composed  the  ballet  Ala  and  Lolli,  in 
which  Diaghilev  sought  to  draw  upon  primitive,  barbaric  Russia  as  had 
Stravinsky  in  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Ala  and  Lolli  offered  another  sort 
of  barbarism.  Diaghilev,  lukewarm,  had  failed  to  produce  it,  and  Pro- 
kofiev had  made  his  way  back  to  Russia  unheard  (except  for  a  per- 
formance of  his  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  Rome).  He  had  then 
turned  Ala  and  Lolli  into  an  orchestral  suite,  the  Scythian  Suite,  which 
fresh,  stimulating  and  highly  colorful  venture  into  the  orchesral  field 
made  a  sensation  in  Russia. 

When  Prokofiev  first  arrived  in  the  New  World  he  was  a  complete  a 
stranger  to  us  as  we  were  unknown  to  him.  His  own  country,  since 
the  October  Revolution,  had  been  quite  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  'After  the  score  of  They  are  Seven  was  finished,'  writes  Proko- 
fiev, T  was  left  with  nothing  to  do  and  time  hung  heavily  on  my 
hands.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the 
October  Revolution.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  like  any  other 
citizen  I  might  be  of  use  to  it.  And  hence  the  idea  of  going  to 
America  took  root  in  my  mind.  I  believed  that  Russia  had  no  use  for 
music  at  the  moment,  whereas  in  America  I  might  learn  a  great  deal 
and  interest  people  in  my  music  at  the  same  time.  The  previous 
summer  I  had  met  an  American  named  McCormick  who  had  come  to 
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Petrograd  with  a  delegation  led  by  Senator  Reid  to  welcome  the 
advent  of  our  Republic.  McCormick  was  a  big  manufacturer  of  agri- 
cultural machinery — I  remembered  the  name  from  the  trade  mark  on 
farm  machines  I  had  seen  in  Sontsovka  in  my  childhood.  He  was 
interested  in  music  and  had  asked  me  to  give  him  a  list  of  the  best  of 
our  new  music  and  to  have  a  copy  of  the  score  of  the  Scythian  Suite 
made  at  his  expense.  I  complied  with  his  request  and  on  leaving  he 
had  said,  If  ever  you  wish  to  come  to  America,  wire  me.  I  have 
connections  in  the  musical  world."  '  Prokofiev  relates  that  he  went  to 
Lunacharsky  for  permission  to  leave  the  country.'  "I  have  been  work- 
ing hard,"  I  told  him,  "and  I  would  like  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air." 
"Don't  you  think  we  have  enough  fresh  air  here  now?"  "Yes,  but  I 
would  like  the  physical  air  of  seas  and  oceans."  Lunacharsky  thought 
it  over  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said  gaily,  "You  are  a  revolutionary 
in  music,  we  are  revolutionaries  in  life.  We  ought  to  work  together. 
But  if  you  want  to  go  to  America  I  shall  not  stand  in  your  way." ' 


Prokofiev  received  better  attention  in  Chicago,  probably  because  the 
Scythian  Suite,  which  achieved  a  performance  under  Frederick  Stock, 
is  a  work  too  arresting  to  dismiss  offhand.  'I  had  better  luck  in  Chi- 
cago. McCormick,  who  lived  in  that  city,  kept  his  promise  and  put  me 
in  touch  with  Stock,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  orchestra,  and  with 
Campanini,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  opera.  My  two  appearances 
with  the  Chicago  orchestra  were  far  more  successful  than  those  in 
New  York.'  Nevertheless,  the  critics  fell  into  the  same  hazy  state  of 
misapplication.  The  Scythian  Suite  was  'Bolshevist';  'The  red  flag  of 
anarchy  waved  tempestously  yesterday  over  Orchestra  Hall.'  Prokofiev 
was  a  curious  exotic  to  be  glanced  at  with  a  smile  and  quickly  forgot- 
ten. He  gave  a  few  piano  recitals,  but  they  were  little  noticed.  The 
Chicago  Opera  Company  became  interested  in  his  opera  project  The 
Love  for  Three  Oranges,  but  the  opera  was  not  to  achieve  a  produc- 
tion until  1921.  (Nestyev  writes  that  Prokofiev  brought  sketches  for  the 
opera  with  him  from  Russia,  but  Prokofiev  does  not  say  so.)  Prokofiev 
departed,  discouraged  and  unnoticed,  for  Europe.  He  returned  in  1920 
and  made  a  recital  tour  of  California  without  causing  any  particular 
stir  in  that  state.  A  third  visit,  in  1921,  brought  performances  of  The 
Love  for  Three  Oranges  and  the  new  Third  Piano  Concerto  in  Chi- 
cago; but  the  Opera,  which  was  produced  under  the  insistence  of 
Mary  Garden,  and  was  carried  to  New  York,  was  not  well  recieved 
there.   One  wonders   whether   Prokofiev   showed    his   Classical    Sym- 
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phony  to  any  conductors  besides  Altschuler.  This,  or  his  vocal  suite, 
The  Ugly  Duckling,  a  precursor  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  might  well 
have  wooed  audiences  to  a  due  acclamation  and  awakened  critics  to  a 
realization  that  he  was  something  else  that  a  'wild  Bolshevik'. 

Delay  over  the  production  of  the  Three  Oranges  and  lack  of  any 
prospect  for  his  opera,  The  Flaming  Angel,  which  he  was  to  work 
upon  for  three  years,  filled  him  with  discouragement.  'At  times,  as  I 
roamed  New  York's  Central  Park  and  looked  up  at  the  skyscrapers 
facing  it,  I  would  think  with  cold  fury  of  all  the  wonderful  orchestras 
in  America  that  cared  nothing  about  my  music;  of  the  critics  who 
never  tired  of  uttering  platitudes  such  as  "Beethoven  is  a  great  com- 
poser" and  who  balked  violently  at  anything  new;  of  the  managers 
who  arranged  long  tours  for  artists  playing  the  same  old  hackneyed 
program  fifty  times  over.  I  had  come  here  too  soon;  the  child  (Amer- 
ica) was  not  old  enough  to  appreciate  new  music.  Should  I  go  home? 
But  how  was  I  to  get  there?  Russia  was  blocked  on  all  sides  by 
whiteguard  fronts,  and  besides,  who  wants  to  return  home  a  failure?' 

In  April  1920,  he  went  to  Paris  where  Diaghilev  was  preparing  his 
ballet,  Buffoon  ('Chout').  'Diaghilev  was  much  perturbed  by  the  news 
that  Koussevitzky,  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  had  decided  to  give  the 
Scythian  Suite  a  fortnight  before  the  premiere  of  Buffoon  was  sched- 
uled. These  two  popularizers  of  Russian  art  exchanged  several  acrid 
telegrams  on  the  subject  of  which  of  them  should  introduce  me  to 
Paris.  But  Koussevitzky  would  not  yield,  and  on  April  29  1921,  the 
Scythian  Suite  was  performed.  On  May  17  Diaghilev  opened  his  sea- 
son with  Buffoon.  I  conducted.' 

'In  Moscow,'  Prokofiev  continues,  'I  did  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
persuading  Koussevitzky  to  advance  me  6000  rubles  on  account  of  the 
Scythian  Suite,  Buffoon  and  The  Gambler.  .  .  .  On  May  7  1918,  I  set 
out  on  my  journey  intending  to  return  within  a  few  months.  I  took 
with  me  the  Scythian  Suite,  the  Classical  Symphony,  the  First  (Piano) 
Concerto  and  my  pianoforte  pieces.' 

He  made  his  way  laboriously  across  Siberia,  where  he  was  delayed  by 
military  skirmishes,  to  Japan,  where  he  lingered  for  two  months.  He 
chose  North  instead  of  South  America  rather  than  wait  for  a  sailing 
and  miss  most  of  the  musical  season  south  of  the  Equator.  He  sailed  to 
San  Francisco  via  Hawaii  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  September. 

'I  had  expected  my  musical  career  to  be  as  smooth-sailing  in  America 
as  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  in  Russia.  But  I  was  mistaken.  I  found 
myself  in  a  musical  world  where  everything  was  excellently  organized 
but  utterly  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 

'In  my  own  country  for  a  whole  century  composers  had  been  contin- 
ually creating  something  new,  offering  the  public  new  problems  to 
solve,  giving  rise  to  heated  controversies.  The  outcome  of  these  con- 
troversies was  not  always  the  same:  sometimes  the  composers  talked 
nonsense  and  were  soon  forgotten,  sometimes  it  was  the  public  that 
talked  nonsense  and  the  composers  who  were  rememberd.  But  dis- 
cussion of  new  music,  new  trends  and  composers  had  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  musical  life.  America,  on  the  contrary,  had  no 
original  composers,  not  counting  those  who  came  from  Europe  with 
ready-made  reputations,  and  the  whole  accent  of  musical  life  was 
concentrated  on  execution.  In  this  field  the  standard  was  rather  high: 
a  carelessness  of  performance  which  Moscow  would  have  overlooked 
was  not  forgiven  here.  ...  I  was  introduced  to  Damrosch,  one  of  the 
leading  American  orchestra  conductors.  "Don't  play  him  the  Scythian 
Suite,  he  won't  understand  it,"  I  was  advised.  But  even  in  the  First 
Concerto  he  did  not  turn  the  pages  over  in  time,  and  his  comment  on 
the  Classical  Symphony  was:  "Delightful,  just  like  Kalinnikov."  I  went 
off  in  a  huff,  but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  intended  this  as  a  com- 
pliment; he  had  toured  the  whole  of  America  with  Kalinnikov's  sym- 
phony.' 


In  Manhattan,  'penniless  and  friendless',  he  may  well  have  been  ap- 
palled at  the  problem  of  winning  attention.  He  managed  to  give  a 
piano  recital  on  November  20  1918,  and  on  December  10  Modeste 
Altschuler  with  his  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  asked  the  composer 
to  play  in  his  First  Concerto,  and  introduced  the  Classical  Symphony. 
Both  occasions  brought  from  the  critics  remarks  typical  of  that  epoch, 
when  music  was  so  tied  up  with  extraneous  circumstances  connected 
with  its  title  or  its  composer,  that  the  musical  point  was  quite  missed. 
'Russian  chaos  in  music',  'godless  Russia',  'Boshevism  in  art',  'a  carnival 
of  cacophony',  were  remarks  waggishly  showered  upon  the  strange 
visitor,  as  if  the  adventurous  spirit  of  this  artist  exlusively  absorbed  in 
his  art  were  expected  to  bear  a  political  message.  Because  his  music 
had  challenging  sonorities,  it  must  be  a  reflection  of  revolutionary 
subversion.  James  Huneker,  who  was  sometimes  more  absorbed  in 
turning  a  clever  phrase  than  in  lending  a  conscientious  ear,  called  him 
a  'Cossack  Chopin',  a  'musical  agitator'.  These  phrsases  did  not  ring 
out  as  the  clash  of  weapons  in  a  lusty  battle  over  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  new  music,  nor  provoke  sharp  retorts,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Petrograd  and  would  be  the  case  in  Paris. 

He  dwelt  in  Western  Europe  until  1932,  and,  thanks  to  the  ballets 
Buffoon,  Le  pas  d'acier,  and  L'enfant  prodigue,  produced  by  Diaghi- 
lev,  the  first  four  symphonies,  the  opera  The  Gambler,  the  choral  They 
are  Seven  five  piano  sonatas,  and  several  small  works,  his  considerable 
stature  was  more  fully  recognized.  Meanwhile,  Serge  Koussevitzky  had 
been  his  consistent  champion.  He  had  been  among  the  first  to  in- 
troduce his  music  in  Russia,  and  likewise  had  become  his  publisher. 
He  had  brought  out  each  of  his  orchestral  works  in  Paris,  as  they 
appeared.  It  was  in  his  third  program  in  Boston  that  Koussevitzky 
began  to  make  known  to  us  the  music  of  Prokofiev  with  the  Scythian 
Suite.  He  continued  to  conduct  Prokofiev's  works  throughout  his  Bos- 
ton career,  repeating  the  best  of  them,  and  carrying  them  to  other 
cities.  The  last  country  to  become  aware  of  Prokofiev  thus  became 
second  to  none  in  admiration  of  his  importance  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  music. 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


EDO  DE  WAART,  Music  Director  of  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  and  recently  ap- 
pointed Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  in  Amsterdam  in  1941.  He  started  his 
conducting  career  while  still  an  oboe 
player  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orches- 
tra. In  1964  Edo  de  Waart  won  first  prize 
at  the  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Competition 
and  as  a  result  worked  as  assistant  to 
Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  during  the  1965-1966  season. 
The  same  season  he  conducted  at  the  Spoleto  Festival.  He  returned  to 
Holland  in  1966  to  be  assistant  conductor  of  the  Concertgebouw  Or- 
chestra. After  one  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  two  permanent  conductors  of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic. 
He  made  his  debut  in  London  in  1968  conducting  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic and  since  then  has  appeared  with  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras  including  the  London  Symphony,  the  Scottish  National,  the 
Halle,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  He  has  also  con- 
ducted opera  with  the  Netherlands  Opera  and  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera 
Festival.  Edo  de  Waart  made  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1973.  He  records  for  Philips  Records. 


"A  touch  of  Old  Mexico" 

serving  the  finest  cuisine  from 
Mexico  City.  Open  Tues.  thru 
Sun.  6-11  p.m. 

Mexican  beer  and  wine. 

914A  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
Tel.  262  0909 
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it's 
the 


real  thing 

Bottled  under  the  authority  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company  of  Boston. 


Permanent  Hair  Removal 
by  the  Elect rologists  of 

C/eanor  f.  Roberts 


Boston 

59  Temple  Place  02111     Tel.:  426-2205 

Framingham 
36  Concord  St.  01701     Tel.:  872-3230 

Lowell  •  Northampton  •  Holyoke  •  Greenfield 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  VIOLINIST  IN  CONCERT  RECITAL 


a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 


IKUKO  MIZUNO,  a  member  of  the  first  violin  section  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  join  pianist  Yasuo  Watanabe  in  a  recital  at 
the  Boston  University  Concert  Hall  at  855  Commonwealth  Avenue  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  February  9th,  at  3.30  pm.  The  concert  will  include 
works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Wieniawski,  Ravel  and  Prokofiev.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 


CONCERT  HONORING  OLIVIER  MESSIAEN   BY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


On  Sunday,  March  2nd  at  7.30  pm  in  Jordon  Hall,  Members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  present  a  concert  honoring 
Olivier  Messiaen.  The  program,  with  Yvonne  Loriod  and  Olivier  Mes- 
siaen  as  guest  pianists,  will  include  two  of  Messiaen's  best  known 
works,  Visions  of  the  Amen  (1943)  and  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time 
(1941).  Tickets  for  the  concert  ($5;  and  $3  for  students)  are  available  at 
the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492)  and  the  Jordan  Hall  Box 
Office  (536-2412).  Proceeds  from  the  concert  will  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Pension  Institution. 


For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  RECITAL  BY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTMASTER 


a  Boston 

on  petit  tout  trouver — 

meme  une 

bibliotheque  francaise! 


THE  FRENCH  LIBRARY 
IN  BOSTON,  INC. 


53  Marlborough  St. 
MTA:  Arlington 


Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  will  give  the  second  of  a  series  of  three 
recitals  at  the  Ell  Student  Center  Ballroom,  Northeastern  University,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  5,  at  8  o'clock.  The  program  will  consist 
of  works  of  Bach,  Handel  and  Debussy,  and  a  piece  for  unaccompa- 
nied violin  by  Ysaye.  The  assisting  artists  will  be  harpsichordist  Helen 
Keaney,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  at  Northeastern,  and  pianist  Ro- 
land Nadeau,  Chairman  of  Northeastern's  Music  Department. 

Mr  Silverstein's  recital  series  is  being  presented  in  conjunction  with 
his  appointment  as  Northeastern's  Artist-in-Residence  during  the 
1974-1975  school  year.  In  addition  to  his  recitals,  Mr  Silverstein's  activ- 
ities at  the  University  have  included  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
violin  and  the  role  of  concertmaster.  The  final  concert  in  the  series 
will  take  place  on  May  29,  at  8  pm,  in  the  Ell  Center  Ballroom.  Ticket 
information  is  available  from  the  Northeastern  University  box  office, 
437-2247. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  April  17  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
ISAAC  STERN     violin 


♦BEETHOVEN 


RAVEL 


Violin  Concerto  in  D     op.  61 

Une  barque  sur  l'oc£an 
Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
*La  Valse 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  February  14  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  15  1975  at  8.30 

EDO  DE  WAART     conductor 
LEONID  KOGAN     violin 


BERG 


Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra     op.  6 


SHOSTAKOVITCH       Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in 

A  minor  op. 99 


♦BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A  op.  92 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.35. 

TUESDAY  C  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  March  11  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
YVONNE  LORIOD 
JEANNE  LORIOD 


MESSIAEN 


Turangalila-Symphonie,  for  Piano, 
Ondes  Martenot  and  Orchestra 


PROVIDENCE  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  April  1  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


♦BRAHMS 


♦RAVEL 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D     op.  73 
Daphnis  et  Chloe     (complete) 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  ♦RCA  RECORDS 
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CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather  or  a  mis- 
hap like  the  power  failure  in  Novem- 
ber 1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orches- 
tra's many  subscribers  and  the  play- 
ers themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel  many 
miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the 
concerts.  When  there  is  a  winter 
storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  switchboard  at  Symphony 
Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the 
possibility  of  a  postponement. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Or- 
chestra's plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ 

1030  kc  AM 

WCRB 

1330  kc  AM 

and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI 

590  kc  AM 

and   103.3   mc  FM 

WEZE 

1260  kc  AM 

WHDH 

850    kc   AM 

and    94.5    mc  FM 

WRKO 

680  kc  AM 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
INFORMATION 


The  Check  Room  is  located  on  the  Main 
Floor. 

Refreshments  are  available  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert  in  the 
Edward  Hatch  Room  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room. 

Rest  Rooms  are  located  on  the  Main 
Floor  and  First  Balcony. 

For  Lost  and  Found  items,  consult  the 
Box  Office. 

Public  Telephones  are  located  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  end  of  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

For  First  Aid,  ask  the  nearest  usher  to 
obtain  help. 

Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent 
calls  should  leave  their  seat  locations  with 
the  Switchboard. 

Tickets  to   Individual   Concerts   may    be 

purchased  up  to  four  weeks  prior  to  each 
concert. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for 
a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask 
for  'Reservations'.  Single  tickets  are 
sold  not  more  than  four  weeks  in 
advance.  These  may  be  purchased  at 
face  price  in  three  ways:  1)  at  the 
Box  Office;  2)  by  phone  order  (tick- 
ets will  be  held  three  days  and 
checks  should  be  mailed  immediate- 
ly with  a  self-addressed  stamped  en- 
velope to  the  Box  Office);  or  3)  by 
mail  (mail  orders  are  not  accepted 
prior  to  the  four  week  time  limit, 
but  rather  returned  to  the  sender  to 
be  submitted  within  the  four 
weeks). 


JACK  NEWTON  DANIEL  made  whiskey 
in  1866  by  a  method  called  charcoal  leaching. 
We  say  charcoal  mellowing  today. 

Whatever  you  call  it,  you  start  with  hard  maple 
from  the  Tennessee  uplands  and  burn  it  to  char. 
You  grind  this  charcoal  to  the  size  of  small 
peas  and  tamp  it  tight  in  vats.  Then  you  trickle 
whiskey  down  through  the  vats  to  mellow  its 
taste.  Around  1945  we 
changed  the  name  of  this 
method  from  leaching  to 
mellowing.  It  seemed  a 
better  way  of  describing  it. 
But  that's  the  only  part 
of  Mr.  Jack's  process  that 
needed  improving. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 

Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


As  the  fifth  in  a  seriers  of  exhibits  this  season  provided  by  Boston  area 
galleries,  DECOR  INTERNATIONAL  INC.,  of  171  Newbury  Street,  Bos- 
ton, salutes  the  contemporary  tapestries  of  Poland.  Their  artists,  who 
have  long  ranked  in  the  forefront  of  contemporary  weaving  trends 
and  whose  works  hang  in  the  leading  museums,  use  homespun  wools 
which  they  themselves  have  dyed  with  natural  materials.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Cooperative  of  Polish  Artists,  Decor  International  has 
brought  a  sampling  of  Polish  weaving,  exhibiting  both  modern  and 
traditional  techniques. 
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Tapestry  Handwoven  in  Krakow,  Poland 
by  Pitor  Grabowski 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


Too  bad. ..they 

should  haVe  come 

-t©the"Iwrgs. 


inc. 

Decorative  Fabrics 

76  Batterymarch  St.  Boston.  02110    |617|  426-4069 
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RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

16.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

17.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

18.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

19.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

20.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*21.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

22.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

23.  Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

24.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

25.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant    200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  SolAzteca     914A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 
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The  very       W 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1:00  P.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston's  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9  P.M.-2  A.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

iRdfoENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


■&*&$> 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898,  —  Chapter  3, 
relating  to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person 
to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low 
head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, 
may  be  worn. 

Attest:  ).M.  Calvin,  City  Clerk 


Present  day  fashions  don't  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  programs,  where  they  once 
appeared  regularly.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  would  benefit  from  being  reminded  of  the  con- 
venience of  people  sitting  behind  them.  Coughs  and  rustling  of  pro- 
grams, of  course,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits  these  sounds  with 
almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical  sounds.  A  handkerchief  can 
help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a  cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we 
earnestly  wish  you  to  read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care. 
Patrons  are  urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these 
matters. 


Milton  Feinberg 
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Boston's  Only 
Burmese  Restaurant 

One  block  west  of  Symphony  Hall 


MANtJAlAy 

Burmese-Chinese  Restaurant 


Mon.-Thur.:  11:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m. 
Fri.-Sun.:  11:00  a.m.-12  midnight 

Lunch  •  Dinner  ■  Take-Out  and 
Oriental  Desserts  Available 

329  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2111 


73/  SOYLSTM  STR&er.SOSTW 

1174  MASS.AV£;CAMSRiD6>E 

M0R5  THAN  45  VApBTieS  6F 

AvTH&snc  FftetJCH  CREPBS  PROM  754 

0P5U  TILL  AFTER  MUWfSHT. 


fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


mason 

robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


cp*  f «' V 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE   FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

HAM      —     10  PM 

10-11   BOSWORTH   ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-63^0 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charley's 

Saloon* 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3.30  P.M 
Dinner  3  30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 
Drinking  til  2:00  AM 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•  in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


I 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16  (61 7)  267-9100 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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Milton  Feinberg 


drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 
CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE   BEARN),    of   1764.       All    wood 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMmVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

^ORCHESTRA) 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 


J.  Ganson 
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Savtfl? 
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Ca//  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON      A 


Milton  Feinbert 


New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

9  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 


Please  enroll  me  as: 
Associate  Member  _ 
Active  Member    


$1.00 
$5.00 


□ 
□ 


(Fifty  cents  of  membership  dues  is  applied  to 
subscription  price  of  publication  Reverence  for  Life) 

Name 


Street. 
City 


State. 


Zip_ 
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SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION 

Superstition  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  mankind's 
development  and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Many  of  the  old  super- 
stitions have  faded  away  as  man  has  become  more  enlightened. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  some  superstitious  cruelties  such  as  the 
burning  of  "so  called"  witches  at  the  stake.  However,  society  still 
tolerates  cruelty  to  animals  by  reason  of  another  superstition. 
This  superstition  is  society's  blinding  awe  and  respect  for  virtually 
everything  and  anything  done  in  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  against  progress  through  scientific  research.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  often  completely  needless  suffering  of  millions 
of  living  animals  used  each  year  in  experimental  research. 

Join  our  campaign  of  compassion. 
Write  for  free  literature  today. 


new  enGLflnD  nnn-viviseaion  society 


9    PARK     STREET.     BOSTON.     MASS.    02108 


The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hi!  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More         fej 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 

because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi.  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  1(X)%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 


870  Comm  Ave  (across  B.U.I  /  240A  Newbury  Si  I  near  Pru)  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  IMIT)  /  Route  9.  Fram.ngham 

Route  1.  Dodham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst  ' 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angetl  St.  Providence  /  1?89  Post  Road.  Warwick  '  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Dover 
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"Electricity  is  a 
Resource. 

Use  it  Wisely/' 


Boston  Edison 


Ajf».«r_ 


Fiddle 

around 

Boston  this  weekend. 


Symphony  Hall  is  down  the  street.  Boston  is  alive  with  dance 
recitals,  classical  concerts,  pop  and  rock.  The  two  of  you  can 
Steal-Away  for  a  weekend  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  for  a  song.  In- 
cluding luxury  accommodations,  dinner  in  Kon  Tiki  Ports,  Con- 
tinental breakfast  in  bed,  splashing  in  our  year-round  pool, 
relaxing  in  our  whirlpool.  Steal-Away  Weekend  rates  only  $55  per 
couple  per  night. 


^ 


is 


For  reservations  call  236-2000 
or  toll-free  800-325-3535. 


Sheraton-Bostcwi  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  MOTOR  INNS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS      617/236-2000 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited     c     IX S 

edition  of 

fine 

table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 
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v/ie  ^wi/sseau  swt/jc  ofJUos/o/t 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 
536-6238 


54  Central  Street,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02 
235-3430 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

/\  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 
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BOSTON 

:  SYMPHONY 

\ORCHESTRAy 


Council  of  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


1975 


Presented  by 

WCRB 

1330  AM/FM  102.5 


for  the  benefit  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  POPS 


MARCH  6-9,  round-the-clock 
(617)  891-1234 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 


241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston  02108 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


LANGENTHAL 

Fine  porcelain  china,  stackable  and 
chip  resistant.  Practical  enough  for 
everyday,  beautiful  enough  for  your 
most  intimate  occasions. 
Practically  priced  at  Design  Research. 


DR 


DesignResearch 

Cambridge  ■  South  Shore  Plaza  •  Chestnut  Hill 


mm 


Cfioice  of 

Tfie  Boston  ^ympfioiry  Orcfiestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa,°Music  "Director. 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


at  Paine  Furniture  Co. 


TJr»G!,TT4'XT  •  at  Paine  Furniture 
•DWO  J-  KJirS  *  81  Arlington  Street 


TDTTT3T   T TSJ (~*  rTsr\ "F\J  >  54  Middlesex  Turnpike 
JrSU±t.L.liNerl<jrN  »(at  Route  128  Exit  4%) 
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All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
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Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 
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•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 
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something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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CHARLES  IVES     1874-1954 


by  Harry  Neville 


'There  is  a  great  Man  living  in  this  Country — a  composer.  He  has 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  preserve  one's  self  and  to  learn.  He 
responds  to  negligence  by  contempt.  He  is  not  forced  to  accept  praise 
or  blame.  His  name  is  Ives.' 

— Arnold  Schoenberg 


Robert  Schumann  once  remarked  of  composing  that  people  did  it  for 
several  reasons — 'to  become  immortal,  because  the  piano  happens  to 
be  open,  to  become  rich,  because  of  the  praise  of  friends,  because 
they  have  looked  into  a  pair  of  beautiful  eyes,  or  for  no  reason 
whatever.'  Many  years  later,  in  1922,  Charles  Ives  published  a  collec- 
tion of  114  of  his  own  songs— ones  he  had  written  over  a  thirty-year 
period — and  in  its  introduction  he  said:  'Various  authors  have  various 
reasons  for  bringing  out  a  book — some  have  written  a  book  for  mon- 
ey; I  have  not.  Some  for  fame;  I  have  not.  Some  for  love;  I  have  not.  I 
have  not  written  a  book  for  any  of  these  reasons  or  for  all  of  them 
together.  In  fact,  gentle  borrower,  I  have  not  written  a  book  at  all — I 
have  merely  cleaned  house.  All  that  is  left  is  out  on  the  clothes- 
line.  .  .' 


The  two  composers  formulated  the  matter  quite  similarly,  both  ob- 
viously relishing  the  chance  to  be  worldly  wise  in  print,  but  there  was 
an  immense  difference  of  attitudes  behind  the  words.  Schumann  did 
in  fact  compose  for  all  the  reasons  listed  in  his  aphorism.  Ives  was 
merely  stating  a  sad  truth  about  himself.  More  so  than  with  any  other 
major  composer,  he  wrote  without  the  expectation  of  performance, 
recognition  or  profit.  He  ingratiated  himself  with  no  conductors, 
sought  out  no  publishers,  and  attended  hardly  any  of  the  few  concerts 
of  his  music  that  took  place  during  his  lifetime.  His  musical  in- 
novations seem  quite  startling  to  us  now,  but  during  his  lifetime  they 
had  virtually  no  effect — for  the  simple  reason  that  hardly  anyone 
knew  of  them.  Despite  his  talk  of  integrating  art  with  everyday  activity 
and  despite  the  homespun  elements  which  he  deliberately  made  a 
part  of  his  musical  style,  Ives  was  a  classical  instance  of  the  ivory  tower 
artist.  Behind  his  work  there  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  to  challenge 
convention,  to  be  different  and  to  cause  controversy,  but  he  was 
forced  in  the  end  to  take  satisfaction  merely  in  suiting  himself.  One 
can  imagine  him  contemplating  a  desk  stuffed  with  the  sketches  and 
scores  of  many  years,  perhaps  destroying  a  few,  perhaps  singling  out 
one  or  another  of  the  remainder  for  airing  on  the  'clothes-line'  of 
clear  print — to  give  himself  the  satisfaction  of  an  ordered  sense  of 
what  he  had  done,  but  only  incidentally  to  allow  others  the  chance  to 
see  his  work.  His  1922  collection  of  songs  was  printed  privately,  for 
friends  rather  than  for  the  world  at  large,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
copyright  warning  it  bears  this  legend:  'As  far  as  the  music  is  con- 
cerned, anyone  (if  he  be  so  inclined)  is  free  to  use  it,  copy  it,  trans- 
pose or  arrange  it  for  other  instruments,  etc.  .  .  .  This  book  is  privately 
printed  and  is  not  to  be  sold  or  put  on  the  market.  Complimentary 
copies  will  be  sent  to  anyone  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.'  The  book 
has  of  course  become  a  high-priced  collector's  item. 

Music  as  a  sole  pursuit,  as  a  profession,  was  something  he  viewed 
skeptically.  He  disdained  even  the  trappings  of  professionalism,  the 
gloss  of  expertness  that  goes  with  it.  Art  activity  should  be  regarded 
not  as  sufficient  unto  itself  but  as  a  part  of  life,  he  felt,  playing  'some 
fundamental  share  in  the  common  work  of  the  world.'  To  him,  the 
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acceptance  of  art  as  an  end  in  itself  was  like  'sinking  back  into  the  soft 
state  of  mind  (or  possibly  a  non-state  of  mind)  that  may  accept  "art 
for  art's  sake."'  It  tended  to  'shrink  rather  than  toughen  up  the 
hitting  muscles.'  His  creative  activity  was  something  he  tried  to  make 
consistent  with  his  workaday  life,  with  the  people  around  him,  and  yet 
free  of  that  other  reality  of  every  day  life,  the  market  place.  It  was  an 
equilibrium  he  claimed  to  value  highly,  this  'sturdiness  which  .  .  . 
shows  itself  in  a  close  union  between  spiritual  life  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.'  He  suggested  for  the  artistic  well-being  of  profes- 
sional composers  that  'for  every  thousand  dollar  prize,  a  potato  field 
be  substituted  so  that  these  candidates  of  Clio  can  dig  a  little  in  real 
life.' 
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FOR  GIVING 
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FOR  GETTING 


Aaron  Copland,  without  telling  us  what  he  would  do  with  a  potato 
field,  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  book  Our  New  Music  (1941)  to  'The 
Ives  Case.'  It  is  largely  an  examination  of  the  song  collection  of  1922 
and,  though  made  at  a  time  when  Ive's  music  was  barely  known,  his 
comments  are  as  perceptive  as  almost  anything  that  has  appeared  thus 
far  during  the  centennial  year  of  the  composer's  birth.  Copland's 
observations  are  particularly  valuable  as  the  remarks  of  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  composers  about  an  artist  who  professed  no  regard 
whatever  for  expediency. 

'No  artist,'  he  notes,  'creates  for  himself  alone.  To  be  cut  off  from  the 
vitalizing  contact  of  an  audience,  to  compose  in  a  vacuum,  as  it  were, 
will  of  necessity  profoundly  influence  the  character  of  a  man's  work. 
Do  these  songs,  then,  examined  individually,  show  signs  of  just  such 
an  isolation?'  Going  into  cases,  finding  some  songs  strikingly  beautiful, 
others  quite  worthless,  some  with  a  'deeply  moving'  climax  that  is  'not 
sustained,'  Copland  decides  that  this  must  indeed  be  so.  'Weaknesses 
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such  as  these  and  others — and  it  would  be  foolish  to  gloss  them 
over — arise  from  a  lack  of  that  kind  of  self-criticism  that  only  actual 
performance  and  public  reaction  can  bring.  This  indispensable  check 
on  the  artist  Ives  never  had.  A  careful  examination  of  these  songs  will 
convince  the  open-minded  reader  that  he  lacked  neither  the  talent 
nor  the  ability  nor  the  metier  nor  the  integrity  of  the  true  artist — but 
what  he  most  shamefully  and  tragically  lacked  was  an  audience.  "Why 
do  you  write  so  much — which  no  one  ever  sees?"  his  friends  asked. 
And  we  can  only  echo,  "Why,  indeed?"  and  admire  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  the  man  and  the  artist. 


'Little  wonder,  then,'  Copland  continues,  'if  we  find  Ives  overtimid  in 
presenting  the  songs  to  the  public  for  the  first  time;  and  little  wonder 
if  we  find  him  rationalizing  his  position  of  business  man  composer 
until  he  made  it  appear  to  be  the  only  natural  role  for  the  artist  to 
assume  in  America.  For  Ives  had  every  reason  to  be  timid  and  to 
rationalize  in  a  world  that  had  no  need  for  him  as  an  artist. 


'This  small  drama  that  I  have  pictured  here,'  he  summarizes,  'is  by  no 
means  the  drama  of  Ives  alone  but  in  a  larger  sense  is  that  of  every 
American  composer  of  serious  pretensions.  The  problem  of  the  au- 
dience— not  a  passive  audience  but  an  active  one — an  audience  that 
demands  and  rejects  music,  that  acts  as  a  stimulus  and  a  brake,  has 
never  been  solved.  Not  every  composer  deserves  such  an  audience,  of 
course.  But  for  men  of  the  stature  of  Ives  that  audience  must  be 
found,  or  American  music  will  never  be  born.' 

The  'problem  of  the  audience'  is  one  that  has  not  been  solved  in  the 
three  decades  that  have  passed  since  Copland  wrote  his  essay,  and  it 
remains  questionable  that  anything  which  could  be  called  a  distinctly 
American  serious  music  has  come  into  being.  If  and  when  we  do  have 
a  body  of  music  that  can  meaningfully  be  called  American,  it  seems 
unlikely   that   it   will   owe    much   to  the   influence   of   a   man   whose 
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musical  discoveries  went  almost  unnoticed  until  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  he  had  ceased  to  compose.  He  has  been  called  the 
Jefferson  and  Thoreau  of  our  music,  but  Ives  would  have  been  among 
the  first  to  point  out  that  those  were  men  who  laid  foundations  that 
were  built  upon,  whereas  he  himself  could  claim  neither  disciples  nor 
imitators.  He  might  also  ruefully  note,  were  he  alive  today,  that  much 
of  the  wit  and  native  character  of  his  music  is  lost  upon  a  generation 
so  out  of  touch  with  the  context  of  his  music.  '.  .  .  if  young  people 
know  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,'  notes  critic  David  Hamilton, 
'it  is  probably  because  they  have  heard  it  in  the  Ives  Second  Sym- 
phony!' 

Many  pompous  claims  have  been  made  for  Ives  during  the  centennial 
year,  claims  that  would  probably  have  prompted  snickers  from  Ives 
himself,  for  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  puncturing  inflated  no- 
tions. Down-to-earthness  in  fact  became  a  kind  of  fixation  with  him. 
The  life  of  everyday  people,  the  country  village,  the  town  band  and  its 
popular  tunes — these  fascinated  him  and  became  the  subjects  of  such 
scores  as  Washington's  Birthday  and  Central  Park  in  the  Dark.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  he  was,  as  Copland  states,  'timid'  and  'rationaliz- 
ing' about  his  music,  but  he  was  not  an  unsociable  man.  He  built  up 
his  immensely  successful  insurance  business  by  constant  and  direct 
dealings  with  his  many  clients,  and  it  was  to  his  understanding  of 
them  that  he  attributed  his  success.  The  world  of  commerce  he  em- 
braced unhesitatingly,  but  his  music — to  him  intimate  and  person- 
al— he  kept  to  himself.  The  relationship  between  the  two  was  a  matter 
he  once  discussed  in  print,  in  the  January  1933  issue  of  The  Musical 
Quarterly: 

'My  business  experience  revealed  life  to  me  in  many  aspects  that  I 
might  otherwise  have  missed.  In  it  one  sees  tragedy,  nobility,  mean- 
ness, high  aims,  low  aims,  brave  hopes,  faint  hopes,  great  ideals,  no 
ideals,  and  one  is  able  to  watch  these  work  inevitable  destiny.  And  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  finer  sides  of  these  traits  were  not  only  in 
the  majority  but  in  the  ascendancy.  I  have  seen  men  fight  honorably 
and  to  a  finish,  solely  for  a  matter  of  conviction  or  of  principle — and 
where  expediency,  probably  loss  of  business,  prestige,  or  position  had 
no  part  and  threats  no  effect.  It  is  my  impression  that  there  is  more 
open-mindedness  and  willingness  to  examine  carefully  the  premises 
underlying  a  new  or  unfamiliar  thing,  before  condemning  it,  in  the 
world  of  business  than  in  the  world  of  music.  It  is  not  even  uncom- 
mon in  business  intercourse  to  sense  a  reflection  of  a  philosophy — a 
depth  of  something  fine — akin  to  a  strong  beauty  in  art.  To  assume 
that  business  is  a  material  process,  and  only  that,  is  to  undervalue  the 
average  mind  and  heart.  To  an  insurance  man  there  is  an  "average 
man"  and  he  is  humanity.  I  have  experienced  a  great  fullness  of  life  in 
business.  The  fabric  of  existence  weaves  itself  whole.  You  cannot  set 
an  art  off  in  the  corner  and  hope  for  it  to  have  vitality,  reality  and 
substance.  There  can  be  nothing  exclusive  about  a  substantial  art.  It 
comes  directly  out  of  the  heart  of  experience  of  life  and  thinking 
about  life  and  living  life.  My  work  in  music  helped  my  business  and 
my  work  in  business  helped  my  music' 

Ive's  indifference  to  opinion  was  a  cultivated  but  absolutely  necessary 
safeguard  to  his  fierce  artistic  independence,  a  quality  he  cherished 
far  more  highly  than  acceptance.  It  was  his  own  personal  solution,  as 
Schoenberg  noted,  to  the  problem  of  'how  to  preserve  one's  self  and 
to  learn.'  He  berated  the  composer  who  lacked  independence,  asking 
if  he  had  not  been  'drugged  with  an  overdose  of  habit-forming 
sound,'  if  he  did  not  make  the  'muscles  of  his  clientele  become 
flabbier  and  flabbier  until  they  give  way  altogether  and  find  refuge 
only  in  exciting  platitudes.'  He  said  of  this  kind  of  composer,  'his 
business  is  good,  for  it  is  easy  to  sell  the  future  in  terms  of  the 
past — and  there  are  always  some  who  will  buy  anything.'  As  if  hesitant 
to  intrude  his  convictions,  Ives  left  'each  man  to  answer  for  him- 
self— but  he  left  no  doubt  of  his  own  position. 
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BERG 


Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra     op.  6 

Praludium  (Prelude) 
Reigers  (Rounds) 
Marsch  (March) 


SHOSTAKOVICH 
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and  Orchestra     op.  99 

Nocturne  (Moderato) 
Scherzo  (Allegro) 
Passacaglia  (Andante)  -  Cadenza 
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LEONID  KOGAN 


intermission 


♦BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 

Poco  sostenuto  -  vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto  -  assai  meno  presto  -  tempo  primo 

Allegro  con  brio 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05,  the 
concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.35 
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Three  Orchestral  Pieces     op.  6 
Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 


Berg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  February  9  1885;  he  died  there  at  midnight 
December  23/24  1935.  He  composed  the  Three  Orchestral  Pieces  in  1914  and 
1915.  They  were  intended  as  a  tribute  to  Schoenberg  on  his  fortieth  birthday 
(September  13  1914).  The  score  of  the  third  piece  is  dated  August  23  1914,  but 
the  second  was  not  included  in  the  shipment  to  Schoenberg,  since  it  was  not 
finished  until  the  following  August.  The  score  of  the  entire  work  is  dedicated 
'to  my  teacher  and  friend  Arnold  Schoenberg  in  immeasurable  gratitude  and 
love'.  The  first  performance  of  two  movements  of  the  work  was  given  in  1923 
under  Anton  Webern's  direction.  Pierre  Boulez  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's first  performances  in  February  1969. 

The  instrumentation:  4  flutes,  4  piccolos,  4  oboes  and  English  horn,  3  bassoons 
and  contra  bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  bass  trombone, 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  with  cymbal,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  cymbals,  large 
tarn  tarn,  small  tarn  tarn,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  triangle,  large  hammer,  2 
harps,  celeste  and  strings. 

There  was,  at  one  time,  much  talk  about  the  '40-year  lag'  in  the 
comprehension  of  modern  music — indeed  of  all  music.  Perhaps  that 
period  should  be  extended  beyond  the  half-century  mark;  for  it  ap- 
pears as  if  certain  compositions  dating  from  before  World  War  I  still 
have  the  power  to  shock,  to  confuse,  and  perhaps  to  exasperate.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  so-called  'Viennese  School'  of  this  century, 
the  triumvirate  of  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Anton  Webern,  and  Alban 
Berg.  The  problems  of  their  music  are  'built  in',  so  to  speak,  and  as  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned  they  have  only  lessened,  not 
evaporated.  But  what  this  also  proves  is  that  'modern'  music  is  no 
more  monolithic,  a  single,  fenced-in  highway  than  was  the  music  of 
the  previous  century.  And  besides  the  several  main  roads,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  narrower  but  equally  scenic  routes,  leading  in  the 
same  general  direction  but  with  many  an  unexpected  turn,  a  delight- 
ful view.  Musical  history,  today  and  in  all  periods,  demonstrates  the 
fallacy  that  because  a  new  turnpike  has  been  built,  one  is  no  longer 
allowed  to  travel  along  older  and  slower  paths.  But  by  the  same 
token,  the  basic  direction  music  takes  in  any  age  is  largely  condi- 
tioned by  the  genius  of  the  great  masters,  not  the  talent — however 
pleasing — of  the  'Kleinmeister'. 

If  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of  Spring  of  1913  was  music's  'declaration  of 
independence' — a  work  which,  in  the  composer's  own  words,  had 
very  little  immediate  tradition  behind  it,  and  was  therefore  by  force 
genuinely  'new' — then  Berg's  Three  Pieces  of  1914  were  a  'declaration 
of  dependence'.  While  in  his  dedicatory  letter  Berg  stressed  that  this 
was  his  first  major  work  not  written  under  Schoenberg's  direct  super- 
vision, the  music  at  the  same  time  clearly  avows  its  origins,  its  deep 
indebtedness.  As  'modern'  as  it  sounded  then  (and  still  sounds  to 
many  today),  largely  because  of  its  extremely  fluid  sense  of  tonality 
and  high  dissonance-content  (chord  formations  of  unresolved  ten- 
sion), this  is  a  work  that  comes  directly  out  of  the  school  of  Gustav 
Mahler  and  his  first  major  disciple,  Arnold  Schoenberg. 

Hearing  this  music,  one  sometimes  feels  that  Mahler's  visions  were  re- 
viewed in  a  new  light,  his  thrusts  in  the  direction  of  new  techniques 
supported  and  continued,  and  the  feeling  of  his  emotional  world 
echoed  and  at  times  intensified.  And  it  is  Berg,  remarkably,  who  has 


Klaus  C.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Publications 
and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  1958.  A  graduate  in 
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twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher,  librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is 
reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  The  Cleveland  Orchestra. 


numerous  'disciples'  living  and  active  today.  If  the  work  is  called,  in 
one  annotation  'out-and-out  romantic',  this  must  be  taken  to  mean 
that  Berg,  following  Mahler  and  Schoenberg,  was  always  and  un- 
swervingly a  'subjective'  composer,  as  the  entire  dodecaphonic  or 
twelve-tone  school  was  to  be:  with  all  complexities  of  technique,  an 
ultimately  personal  and  hyper-emotional  expression.  (Webern  is  not 
really  an  exception,  although  it  may  sound  that  way.)  Here,  the  sym- 
phonic tradition  of  the  post-romantic  era  was  carried  to  its  uttermost 
limits  in  every  respect.  And  this  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
'objective'  approach  of  Stravinsky,  which  after  Le  sacre  du  printemps 
tended  toward  more  modest  ensembles,  resulting  eventually  in  the 
'neo-classic'  movement  which  remained  one  of  the  major  highways  of 
this  century's  music,  influential  and  productive  for  thirty  years. 


Trude  Fleischmann 

In  a  way,  then,  this  music  is  not  entirely  new  to  those  of  us  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  literature-in-sound  of  our  age.  It  may  be  useful  to 
listeners  of  all  persuasions  and  stages  of  preparation  to  balance  a 
sense  of  open-mindedness  and  unprejudiced  receptivity  with  an 
awareness  of  stylistic  relationships,  the  added  security  of  a  historical 
perspective.  No  work  of  art  exists  in  a  vacuum,  and  until  its  technical 
challenges  have  ceased  to  be  problems  to  hearers — as  in  the  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven — one  may  benefit  from  considering  its  time  of 
creation  as  a  major  reference. 


Alban  Berg's  letter  to  Arnold  Schoenberg  is  an  extraordinary  docu- 
ment. On  one  hand,  he  tells  his  master  that  the  pupil  is  now  capable 
of  flight  on  his  own — which  every  great  teacher  would  wish  to  en- 
courage— and  on  the  other  his  standards  are  set  by  his  conception  of 
what  the  master  could  approve.  Most  remarkably  of  all,  however,  is 
that  fact  that  the  major  influence  on  the  work  is  not  Schoenberg — but 
Mahler;  Berg's  recent  biographer,  Hans  F.  Redlich,  hears  it  as  'his 
creative  approach  to  Mahler's  conception  of  the  symphony'. 

'I  am  sending  you,'  Berg  wrote  on  September  8  1914,  five  days  before 
Schoenberg's  fortieth  birthday,  'the  orchestral  pieces  dedicated  to 
you.   ...   for   years   it   has   been   my   secret   but   persistent   wish   to 
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Young  Audiences  of  Massachusetts 
brings  to  children  at  school  live  per- 
formances by  the  finest  of  profes- 
sional artists.  Concert  performances 
and  artist-teacher  classroom  work- 
shops involve  the  children  in  a  crea- 
tive educational  experience.  For 
many,  it  is  the  first  touch  of  living 
art.  Last  year,  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  ten  different  ensembles  reached 
80,000  children.  Programs  include 
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Young  Audiences  of  Massachusetts, 
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A  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion, Young  Audiences  of  Massachu- 
setts seeks  support  in  order  to  keep 
its  fees  minimal. 


dedicate  something  to  you.  The  works  composed  under  your  super- 
vision ...  do  not  count  for  that  purpose,  having  been  received 
directly  from  you.  My  hopes  of  writing  something  more  independent 
and  yet  as  good  as  these  first  compositions  (something  I  could  con- 
fidently dedicate  to  you  without  incurring  your  displeasure)  have 
been  repeatedly  disappointed  ...  I  really  have  tried  to  give  of  my  best 
and  to  follow  your  advice.  In  this  endeavor  the  unforgettable  ex- 
perience of  the  Amsterdam  rehearsals  (of  Schoenberg's  Five  Orches- 
tral Pieces,  op.  16,  in  1912)  and  the  close  study  of  your  orchestral 
pieces  was  an  enormous  help  and  has  intensified  my  self-criticism 
more  and  more.  This  is  why  I  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the 
second  of  the  three  pieces,  Reigen,  in  time,  and  why  I  have  had  to 
leave  it  until  later,  when  I  shall  probably  succeed  in  altering  what  is 
wrong  in  it,  about  which  I  am  not  certain.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
unavoidable  commotion  of  the  last  weeks  caused  slower  progress  with 
my  work  than  I  had  hoped  for  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Please  do 
not  take  amiss  my  boldness  in  dedicating  to  you  something  in- 
complete. I  hope  to  finish  the  missing  second  piece  soon  (it  is  a  piece 
of  dance-character  .  .  .).  I  am  remaining  here  for  a  time  and  I  believe  I 
can  curb  my  impatience  and  restlessness  in  connection  with  the  war 
better  here  than  in  Vienna.  The  urge  "to  be  in  it",  the  feeling  of 
helplessness  at  being  unable  to  serve  my  country,  prevented  my  con- 
centration on  work  there  .  .  .' 

(In  August  of  1915,  at  the  age  of  30,  Berg  was  drafted;  but  since  he 
was  declared  physically  unfit  for  military  service,  he  spent  the  next 
few  years  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  War  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  which  left  him  time  to  make  progress  with  the  composition  of 
Wozzeck.  One  would  be  on  shaky  ground  to  claim  that  it  was  mainly 
a  response  to  the  war  which  accounts  for  the  'horror-movie'  sound  of 
much  of  this  music.  Although  he  was  surely  much  affected  by  the 
grimness  of  the  time,  and  the  work  sometimes  seems  to  reflect 
a  civilization  in  collapse,  his  turmoil — like  Mahler's — was  basically  an 
inner  one,  which  required  an  'expressionistic'  form.  As  Pierre  Boulez 
has  said,  'the  aim  of  music  is  not  to  express  feelings  but  to  express 
music.') 

Elsewhere  in  the  letter,  Berg  wrote  that  'I  have  to  ask  myself,  again 
and  again,  if  what  I  express  in  the  Three  Orchestral  Pieces  and  what 
compels  me  to  brood  over  certain  bars  for  days  on  end,  is  any  better 
than  my  last  compositions  .  .  .'  But  even  before  the  second  movement 
was  completed  in  1915,  the  composer  had  begun  in  earnest  to  work 
on  his  opera  Wozzeck — which  carries  the  next  opus  number,  7.  In  the 
program  notes  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Edward  Downes  has 
not  only  provided  a  brief  outline  of  the  three  pieces,  but  has  shown 
the  relationship  of  this  music  to  the  forthcoming  opera  as  well  as 
works  by  earlier  masters.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hear  these  orches- 
tral pieces  as  operatic  scenes  without  words,  examples  of  musical 
'expressionism'  at  its  most  intense  and  graphic. 

Prelude:  Langsam.  The  first  movement  begins  almost  inaudibly  with  a 
confused  throbbing  of  eight  percussion  instruments.  This  misty  sound 
is  enriched  with  murmurs  of  the  other  instrumental  choirs.  A  single 
trombone  playing  a  very  soft,  very  high  note,  stands  out.  But  it  is  not 
until  the  fifteenth  measure  that  we  hear  a  distinct  theme,  the  principal 
theme  of  the  movement,  played  by  violin  and  bassoons  in  unison  .  .  . 
The  boldly  arching  figure  of  the  third  full  measure  plays  a  prominent 
role  in  the  brief,  but  intensive  thematic  development.  At  the  end,  the 
movement  fades  back  to  the  same  misty  percussion  effect  with  which 
it  began. 

'Rounds:  Anfangs  etwas  zogernd-leicht  beschwingt-langsames  Waltz- 
ertempo.  Landler  and  waltz-inspired  movements  in  Mahler,  espe- 
cially the  second  movement  of  Mahler's  Ninth  Symphony  and  the 
Scherzo  of  his  Seventh.  But  the  movement  also  looks  forward,  in  its 
grotesque  melodic  jumps  and  occasional  pounding  accompaniment, 
to  the  beer  garden  scene  of  Wozzeck  (Act  two,  scene  4). 
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'March:  Massiges  Marschtempo-viel  langsamer-allegro  energico-sehr 
langsam.  This  finale,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  first  two  movements 
combined,  is  based  quite  freely  on  traditional  sonata-allegro  form, 
with  an  introduction,  exposition,  development,  recapitulation  and 
coda.  The  feeling  of  the  movement  however  is  almost  more  dramatic 
than  symphonic.  It  rises  to  a  series  of  catastrophic  climaxes.  At  one  of 
these  the  whole  orchestra  breaks  off  suddenly  and  the  timpani  alone 
crash  out  a  heavy  syncopated  rhythm,  which  has  been  compared  to 
the  fateful  "hammer  blows"  in  the  finale  of  Mahler's  Sixth  Symphony 
and  the  "death  rhythm",  the  irregular  heart-beat  rhythm  in  the  first 
movement  of  his  Ninth.  Actually  this  syncopation  can  be  traced  right 
back  through  the  terrifying  irregular  heart  beats  in  Strauss'  Death  and 
Transfiguration  to  Tristan's  collapse  in  the  last  act  of  Wagner's  Tristan 
und  Isolde,  where  Kurwenal  sings:  Bists  du  nun  tot?  But  Berg's  brutal 
climax  also  looks  forward  to  his  own  Wozzeck:  the  entr'acte  following 
the  murder  of  Marie,  where  a  tremendous  orchestral  crescendo 
breaks  off  with  just  such  nerve-racking  series  of  crashes  on  the  bass 
drum.  There  are  other  anticipations  of  Wozzeck  and  fascinating  links 
to  the  past  and  future  in  this  highly  imaginative  score.' 

In  the  valuable  book,  Schoenberg  and  His  School  (Philosophical  Li- 
brary, New  York  1949;  the  translation  is  by  Dika  Newlin),  Rene  Lei- 
bowitz  has  the  following  to  say  of  Berg's  Three  Pieces,  and  it  is  of 
special  interest  to  us  since  it  was  he  who  taught  Pierre  Boulez  the 
elements  of  classic  twelve-tone  technique  more  than  20  years  ago: 

'.  .  .  Actually,  this  new  work  marks  a  cesura  in  Berg's  creation.  Not 
only  does  he  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  large  form  which  he  will  never  let 
go,  not  only  does  he  develop  a  more  radical  and  constructive  con- 
trapuntal style  (since  the  structure  of  each  piece  is  now  primarily 
based  on  this  counterpoint),  but  he  also  becomes  completely  aware  of 
the  musical  past,  which  henceforth  never  ceases  to  condition  his  en- 
tire ulterior  development.  This  is  manifest  in  a  curious  circumstance: 
Berg's  new  score,  without  sacrificing  in  any  way  the  slightest  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Schoenbergian  universe,  shows  definite  relationships  to 
earlier  and  different  worlds  of  sound,  these  of  Mahler  and  Debussy. 
With  these  Three  Orchestral  Pieces,  the  school  of  Schoenberg  joins 
the  rest  of  the  contemporary  movement  ...  It  was  Berg's  feat  to 
establish  the  bond  between  the  language  of  Schoenberg  and  that  of 
the  past,  for  he  could  consolidate  the  most  recent  events  by  testing 
them  against  what  had  gone  before.  And  this  line  of  retrospect  may 
be  projected  into  Berg's  own  future  .  .  .' 

M.  Leibowitz  finds  it  necessary,  in  proceeding,  to  denigrate  other 
'schools'  of  composition  then  emerging;  but  one  cannot  argue  with 
him  when  he  claims  that  'Berg's  most  Mahlerian  score  becomes  at  the 
same  time  his  most  complicated  work',  and  that  'with  their  constant 
use  of  the  total  resources  of  chromaticism,  with  their  complex  and 
unceasing  counterpoint,  with  their  technique  of  perpetual  variation 
and  their  extreme  means  of  orchestration,  these  three  pieces  con- 
stitute one  of  the  highest  accomplishments  of  "pre-tone-row  poly- 
phony".' (Other  major  works  of  the  time  include,  besides  Schoen- 
berg's  Pierrot  Lunaire,  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  and  Debussy's  Jeux 
(all  from  1912),  Bartdk's  The  Wooden  Prince  (1914-16),  Ravel's  Trio 
(1914),  Prokofiev's  Second  Piano  Concerto  (1913)  and  Scythian  Suite 
(1914-15),  Nielsen's  Fourth  Symphony  (1914-16)  and  Sibelius'  Fifth 
(1914-15).  Of  today's  program  Jeux,  Berg's  Three  Orchestral  Pieces  and 
Stravinsky's  Three  Pieces  for  String  Quartet  were  all  composed  within 
three  years  of  each  other. 

Virtually  all  the  music  of  our  times  which  utilizes  'serial'  methods  of 
musical  organization  derives  itself  from  one  or  more  of  the  triumvirate 
of  the  Viennese  twelve-tone  school.  But  what  is  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant to  the  public  at  large  than  the  technical  achievements  of  this 
'school',  and  still  far  too  widely  unknown,  is  the  fact  that  Schoenberg, 
Berg,  and  Webern  were  the  true  romanticists  of  our  time,  whose  work 
and  basic  attitude  found  their  source  particularly  in  the  music  of 
Gustav  Mahler. 


Alban  Berg 
Portrait  by  Arnold  Schoenberg 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


DEBUSSY 

Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin   &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello   &  Piano 


Biographical  facts  and  necrological  statistics  may  be  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  they  become  of  historical  importance  only  if  they 
illumine  aspects  of  stylistic  significance,  of  influence  and  interrelation. 
The  more  one  studies  the  Violin  Concerto  of  1935,  written  in  memory 
of  Gustav  Mahler's  stepdaughter,  the  less  fortuitous  appears  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  two  masters,  Berg  and  Mahler,  disciple  and  mentor. 
A  look  at  their  dates  proves  instructive  and  surprising,  leading  one  on 
to  further  discovery.  Mahler  was  born  in  1860,  and  died  in  1911;  Berg 
was  born  in  1885,  and  died  in  1935.  Coming  into  the  world  almost 
exactly  25  years  apart,  they  retained  this  distance  at  their  deaths.  Each 
lived  just  short  of  51  years.  In  this  may  reside  a  deeper  symbolism,  a 
historical  logic.  For  it  is  often  observed  that  Mahler,  in  his  last  works, 
had  opened  doors  to  the  music  of  the  twentieth  century  through 
which  others  were  to  enter;  had  he  lived  to  his  mid-seventies,  that  is 
to  say  into  the  1930's,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  written  music 
regarded  as  'modern'  by  us  today.  Berg  in  turn,  had  he  lived  another 
quarter  century,  would  have  died  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  might  have 
personally  'directed'  one  of  the  great  'schools'  of  contemporary  com- 
position instead  of  only  doing  so  by  influence  and  example. 

In  a  program  note  for  the  Henry  Wood  Promenade  Concert  of  Tues- 
day September  3  1968,  Pierre  Boulez,  who  conducted  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  wrote  the  following  note  on  Berg's  Three  Orchestral 
Pieces: 
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'The  Three  Orchestral  Pieces  by  Alban  Berg  exactly  mark  the  end  of 
the  period  preparatory  to  Wozzeck.  One  could  even  say  that  they  are 
a  curtain-raiser  to  the  opera.  (The  third  piece  even  contains  a  theme 
which  is  to  be  repeated  in  its  entirety  in  the  music  describing  Woz- 
zec/c's  anguish.) 

'The  pieces  increase  in  order  of  importance,  an  unusual  state  of  affairs 
with  Berg,  who  normally  adored  formal  symmetries.  The  first  is  the 
shortest  and  most  episodic.  The  second,  already  more  elaborate,  is 
also  more  developed.  As  to  the  third,  it  far  surpasses  the  two  others  in 
importance  and  in  length.  We  find  in  this  work  a  sort  of  flamboyant 
polyphony,  extremely  dense,  sometimes  overloaded,  which  makes 
performance  particularly  delicate.  One  cannot,  in  fact,  be  content 
with  a  perpetually  muddy  effect  which  ends  by  cancelling  itself  out 
fairly  quickly.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  musical  occur- 
rences in  order  of  importance,  and  to  give  them  a  plausible  hierarchy. 
(This  could  entail  modifications  of  the  written  indications  in  the  score; 
for  Berg  sometimes,  inexplicably,  wrote  secondary  parts  which  stood 
out  more  than  principal  parts,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  apt 
explanation  by  simple  paradox  .  .  .) 

'What  is  always  extremely  striking  in  Berg — and  from  his  first  works, 
like  these  pieces  for  orchestra — is  the  meticulous  thematic  detail  to 
which  he  devotes  himself.  The  themes  in  themselves  contain  nothing 
really  complex,  but  they  are  always  endowed  with  a  very  specific 
character.  Certain  themes  pass  from  one  piece  to  the  other  to  create  a 
kind  of  unity  which  is  much  more  "Romantic"  than  organic. 

'Berg's  art  in  fact  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Romantics.  In  this  he 
links  up  very  directly  with  Mahler.  Perhaps  a  fundamentally  identical 
aesthetic  conception  led  both  to  the  same  conclusions.  It  could  be 
believed,  indeed,  that  a  sort  of  emotional  surcharge  inevitably  led 
them  to  consider  purely  musical  form  insufficient,  and  that  they  ten- 
ded to  enrich  it  by  these  "divagations"  which  make  music  a  more 
powerful  and  more  general  means  of  expression — the  eternal  tempta- 
tion to  go  beyond  music' 


note  copyright  ©  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
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Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 
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Shostakovich  was  born  in  St  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad)  on  September  25  1906. 
He  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  during  the  period  1947-1948,  originally 
designating  it  as  Op.  77,  but  when  the  work  was  published  eight  years  later  it 
was  listed  as  Op.  99.  David  Oistrakh,  its  dedicatee,  gave  the  first  performance 
on  October  9  1955,  with  the  Leningrad  Symphony,  Yevgeny  Mravinsky  con- 
ducting. Oistrakh  and  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  introduced  the  Concerto  to  this 
country  on  December  29  of  the  same  year  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  The  work  was  first  heard  in  Boston  on  November  27  and  28  1964, 
when  Leonid  Kogan  was  the  soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  the  conductor.  The 
present  performances  are  the  Orchestra's  first  since  that  time. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes,  piccolo,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  tuba,  tim- 
pani, tambourine,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  strings. 

Though  Shostakovich  completed  his  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  1948,  he 
did  not  release  the  work  until  several  years  later.  First  performed  in 
1955,  the  Concerto  was  published  the  following  year  as  Op.  99,  and  it 
was  widely  assumed  at  the  time  that  the  work  was  a  recently  com- 
pleted one.  The  composer  has  since  then  indicated  a  preference  for 
his  original  choice  of  opus  number  77,  but,  like  many  another  com- 
position, the  Concerto  seems  destined  to  live  with  a  designation  that 
has  no  relation  to  its  chronology.  When  the  work  appeared  in  print  it 
bore  a  curious  preface  by  one  B.  Yagolim,  who  seemed  intent  on 
enlightening  readers  not  about  the  Concerto  but  about  the  idealogical 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  Shostakovich's  creative  efforts  to  that 
point.  Dividing  his  works  into  those  which  bore  the  'imprint  of  for- 
malism and  false  experimentation'  and  those  'pithy  and  rich  in  emo- 
tions,' Yagolim's  nutshell  critique  praised  the  Fifth,  Seventh  and  Tenth 
Symphonies,  the  Piano  Trio  and  Piano  Quintet,  the  string  quartets,  the 
twenty-four  preludes  and  fugues  for  piano,  and  a  number  of  uniden- 
tified vocal  pieces.  His  list  of  'mistakes  and  misconceptions'  included 
the  Second  and  Third  Symphonies,  the  Golden  Age  and  Bolt  ballets, 
and  an  opera,  The  Nose.  As  to  the  Concerto's  place  in  this  scheme  of 
things,  one  could  be  certain  only  of  Yagolim's  uncertainty.  One  could 
also  be  sure  that  Soviet  music  had  not  yet  recovered  from  a  staggering 
blow  that  Stalin  had  leveled  against  it  in  1948.  Stalin  had  been  dead 
three  years  when  Yagolim's  words  appeared,  and  the  Twentieth  Party 
Congress  had  virtually  stamped  the  iron-willed  premier  as  null  and 
void  in  1956.  Soviet  cultural  life  was  no  longer  to  suffer  the  oppression 
of  the  'cult  personality,'  said  the  official  pronouncement,  and  yet  the 
influence  of  Stalin  and  Andrei  Zhdanov,  his  cultural  commissar  ling- 
ered. It  was  pervasive  enough  to  cause  critical  fence-straddling  in  the 
case  of  most  artistic  innovation,  and  in  the  case  of  a  work  as  bold  as 
the  Violin  Concerto  it  caused  nearly  total  silence  from  the  musical 
community. 

Shostakovich  had  withheld  the  score  because  of  the  release  on  Febru- 
ary 10  1948  of  a  document  which  accused  leading  Soviet  composers  of 
'formalistic  distortions  and  anti-democratic  tendencies.'  Several  lead- 
ing critics  were  branded  as  'adherents  of  decadent  formalistic  music' 
Among  the  composers  named  were  Shostakovich,  Prokofiev,  Khacha- 
turian,  Miaskovsky,  Shebalin,  Popov  and  Muradeli,  all  of  whom  duly 
issued  apologies,  recantations  and  pledges  of  reformation.  There  were 
severe  consequences,  however,  for  many  of  those  involved.  Proko- 
fiev's recent  operas  would  virtually  disappear  from  the  stage,  Shebalin 
would  lose  his  position  as  director  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and 
Popov  would  fall  into  oblivion.  Prokofiev  and  Miaskovsky  would 
spend  their  final  years  in  official  disgrace.  Only  Shostakovich  and 
Khachaturian  would  live  to  see  themselves  fully  restored  to  the  stature 
they  had  previously  enjoyed. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


SANDERS  THEATER 


March  9  1975  at  4  pm 


BERWALD      Septet  for  Strings 
and  Winds  in  B 


HOLST  'Terzetto'  for  Flute, 

Oboe  and  Viola 


BERG  Adagio  from  the 

Chamber  Concerto  (1925) 


BRAHMS       Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and 
Horn  in  E     op.  40 

program  subject  to  change 

Single  tickets: 
$2     $3     $4 


Tickets  for  the  concert  are 
available  at  the  Symphony  Hall 
Box  Office  (266-1492);  the  Out 
of  Town  Ticket  Agency  in  Harvard 
Square  (492-1900);  and  at  Sanders 
Theatre  in  Cambridge  the  day  of 
the  concert. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
&  RCA  RECORDS 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES   FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


Shostakovich's  restoration  had  not  yet  occured  when  the  Violin  Con- 
certo was  first  performed,  October  9  1955,  in  Leningrad,  with  David 
Oistrakh  as  soloist  and  Yevgeny  Mravinsky  as  conductor  of  the  Lenin- 
grad Symphony.  The  critical  silence  which  greeted  the  work  there  was 
repeated  after  its  Moscow  premiere  on  February  4  of  the  following 
year.  It  was  Oistrakh  himself  who  finally  broke  the  silence  with  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  July  1956  issue  of  Sovetskaya  Muzyka. 
Taking  note  of  the  implied  criticism,  he  made  some  simple  but  re- 
freshingly direct  comments.  'The  composition,'  he  wrote,  'provides 
the  executant  with  an  exceptionally  interesting  and  fascinating  task.  It 
is,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  very  attractive  role  that  offers  great  op- 
portunities, not  merely  for  the  violinist  to  demonstrate  his  virtuosity, 
but  also  for  the  exposition  of  the  most  profound  emotions,  thoughts 
and  moods.  Shostakovich's  Concerto  does  not  fall  easily  into  one's 
hands.  I  remember  how  my  plan  for  its  performance  was  built  up 
gradually  and  not  without  difficulty,  how  my  interest  in  the  com- 
position grew  day  by  day  until  it  had  blossomed  into  a  passion,  until 


at  last  the  day  came  when  I  was  completely  under  the  spell  of  the 
music'  Proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  music,  Oistrakh  noted  that 
'as  in  many  other  of  Shostakovich's  works,  I  am  attracted  by  the 
amazing  seriousness  and  profundity  of  the  idea,  the  truly  symphonic 
thinking.  There  is  nothing  accidental  in  the  score,  nothing  that  is  used 
for  outward  effect  and  is  not  supported  by  the  inner  logic,  by  the 
development  of  the  material.  .  .  .  Originality  in  music  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  composer.  He  never  leaves  the  realist 
ground  of  classic  traditions  in  music,  but  in  every  one  of  his  bigger 
compositions  he  has  a  new  and  weighty  thing  to  say,  one  that  arouses 
thought  and  makes  for  progress.  All  these  qualities  are  present  in  the 
Violin  Concerto.'  Of  the  work's  mood,  he  observed  that  we  often 
hear  of  the  gloominess  of  the  general  tone  of  Shostakovich's  music.  I 
think  that  "gloominess"  is  not  the  right  word.  It  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  better  to  speak  of  the  severe  coloring,  the  tragedy  of  some  of 
his  conceptions,  of  the  sharp  conflicts  that  arise  in  his  dramaturgy.' 
Oistrakh  also  offered  some  advice  to  the  performer:  the  necessity,  for 
example,  of  building  slowly  and  cautiously  the  cadenza  that  links  the 
third  and  fourth  movements,  so  that  the  soloist  and  the  musical  pro- 
gression will  not  run  out  of  breath.  It  is  interesting  too  that  he  de- 
scribes the  tempo  of  the  opening  Nocturne  as  Adagio  instead  of  the 
Moderato  indicated  by  the  score. 
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One  of  the  most  important  effects  of  Oistrakh's  article  was  to  ensure 
that  the  Concerto  would  not  be  relegated  to  Limbo,  that  critics,  per- 
formers and  the  public  would  be  forced  to  come  to  grips  with  an 
important  new  work.  One  wonders  indeed  if  his  performance  of  the 
work  in  New  York,  shortly  after  the  premiere  and  before  its  first 
Moscow  performance,  was  not  also  a  part  of  his  strategy  to  elicit  a 
critical  response  from  the  Soviet  artistic  bureaucracy.  In  any  event,  the 
Concerto  was  not  shelved.  Rather,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  Shostakovich's  most  important  musical  statements.  One  need  not 
agree  with  the  enthusiastic  New  York  reviewer  who,  after  its  in- 
troduction there,  proclaimed  it  the  greatest  violin  concerto  since  that 
of  Brahms,  but  the  attentive  listener  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  original- 
ity and  grandeur  of  the  conception  as  well  as  the  technical  mastery  of 
the  writing. 

The  first  movement  is  a  contemplative,  other-worldly  Nocturne,  vir- 
tually monothematic  in  structure,  the  whole  serving  as  a  kind  of  ex- 
tended introduction  to  the  bustling  Scherzo.  There  follows  a  Passa- 
caglia,  monumental  but  direct  and  passionate  in  its  appeal,  and  then  a 
Cadenza  of  such  proportions  as  to  become  almost  as  an  individual 
movement.  Summing  up  much  of  what  has  gone  before,  the  Cadenza 
is  filled,  as  one  Soviet  commentator  states,  with  the  'energy  of  over- 
coming,' finding  release  at  last  in  the  Burlesque,  the  festive  and  jubi- 
lant finale. 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A     op.  92 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  finished  the  Seventh  Symphony  in  the  summer 
of  1812  and  directed  the  first  public  performance  in  the  hall  of  the  University 
of  Vienna  on  December  8  1813.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  opening  season,  on  Febru- 
ary 3  1882.  The  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood 
on  July  28  1974;  Eugen  Jochum  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 


Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  close- 
ly occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.  Four  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive 
years,  and  the  Eighth  was  to  follow  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being 
completed  in  October  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  un- 
dertaken the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which 
were  soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  in- 
come was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 
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PORTRAITS  EY 

ROBERT  ANDERSON 

A.CSNELLING 

SHOIK 

GrUJflN 

8  N€WBURY  <7TR€€T 
BOSTON,  M40QII6 
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DONTPUT 

YOUR  MCE 

IN  THE  HANDS 

OF  AMATEURS 

No  two  faces  have  quite 
the  same  skin,  so  no  one 
way  of  caring  for  that 
skin  can  be  right  for 
everyone. 

We're  Boston's  only 
specialists  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  care  and 
health  of  skin.  We  ana- 
lyze your  face,  help  cor- 
rect problems  with  pro- 
fessional treatment,  and 
advise  you  on  a  home- 
care  program.  Staffed  by 
European  estheticians. 

Call  Miss  Grady  soon  for 
a  free  consultation. 
Your  face  will  be  health- 
ier for  it. 

EUZ4BE1H 
GR4DY 

FACE  FIRST 

39  Newbury  Street,  Back  Bay 
Boston,  Mass.  Phone  536-4447 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  Symphony — the  sense  of  immensity  which 
it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wil- 
fully driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until 
the  music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and 
in  the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality — the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts  of 
the  Pastoral  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony  dwells 
in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sustained, 
expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very  differ- 
ent of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of 
grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his  Fourth 
Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into  the  main 
body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm,  once  re- 
leased, holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until  the  end 
of  the  movement.  Where  a  modern  composer  seeks  rhythmic  interest 
by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven  keeps  strictly  to  his 
repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the  spare  orchestra  of 
Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  inexhaustible  in- 
vention. It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of  his  imagination 
and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and  looms,  leaping 
through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  magic  of  beauty 
at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  symphony  'the  Dance  in 
its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the 
body  in  an  ideal  form.'  If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  in- 
exorable rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast  music — it  was  Wag- 
ner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots 
no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A 
major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  'presto',  although  it  is  a  scherzo 
in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is  still  in 
evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo  and 
piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  is 
entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful  presto,  al- 
though it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two  notes  half  a 
tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  reports  the 
refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  derived  from  a 
pilgrim's  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  in  the  'unbuttoned'  (aufgeknopft) 
Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music,  'a  vein  of 
rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which  inspired 
the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his  letters'. 
Schumann  calls  it  'hitting  all  round'  (schlagen  um  sich).  'The  force  that 
reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodigious,  and  reminds 
one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  "fire  enough  in  his  belly  to 
burn  up  the  entire  world.'"  Years  ago  the  resemblance  was  noted 
between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and  Beethoven's  accom- 
paniment to  the  Irish  air  Nora  Creina,  which  he  was  working  upon  at 
this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  7  for  RCA. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


EDO  DE  WAART,  Music  Director  of  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  and  recently  ap- 
pointed Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
born  in  Amsterdam  in  1941.  He  started  his 
conducting  career  while  still  an  oboe 
player  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orches- 
tra. In  1964  Edo  de  Waart  won  first  prize 
at  the  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Competition 
and  as  a  result  worked  as  assistant  to 
Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  during  the  1965-1966  season. 
The  same  season  he  conducted  at  the  Spoleto  Festival.  He  returned  to 
Holland  in  1966  to  be  assistant  conductor  of  the  Concertgebouw  Or- 
chestra. After  one  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  two  permanent  conductors  of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic. 
He  made  his  debut  in  London  in  1968  conducting  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic and  since  then  has  appeared  with  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras  including  the  London  Symphony,  the  Scottish  National,  the 
Halle,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  He  has  also  con- 
ducted opera  with  the  Netherlands  Opera  and  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera 
Festival.  Edo  de  Waart  made  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1973.  He  records  for  Philips  Records. 


THE  SOLOIST 
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LEONID  KOGAN,  who  is  currently  in  the 
midst  of  his  seventh  tour  of  the  United 
States,  is  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  best 
known  virtuosos.  Born  in  1924,  he  studied 
with  Abram  Yampolsky  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  where  he  became  a  teacher 
after  his  graduation  in  1948.  At  the  same 
time  he  began  a  career  as  a  soloist  and 
chamber  musician,  and  in  1951  he  won 
first  prize  at  the  Concours  Ysaye  in  Brus- 
sels. Since  then  Mr  Kogan  has  concertized 
extensively  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  His 
American  debut  took  place  on  January  10  1958,  when  he  performed 
the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Pierre  Mon- 
teux  conducting.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1960  to  perform  the 
Beethoven  Concerto  with  Charles  Munch,  and  in  1964  he  and  Erich 
Leinsdorf  gave  the  first  local  performances  of  the  concerto  featured 
on  today's  program.  Mr  Kogan  is  married  to  Elizabeth  Gilels,  sister  of 
Soviet  pianist  Emil  Gilels.  In  addition  to  his  concert  activities,  he 
teaches  master  classes  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 


Half  the  beauty 

of  Wellesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  1 1 -5. 
Saturday  I -4,  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 

Wellesley 
Green ] 
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in  Wellesley 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  2'/2  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  a  five- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18.70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 
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QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedframes,  convertible 
sofabeds  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 
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Lincoln 
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Communities 
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CONCERT     HONORING     OLIVIER     MESSIAEN     BY 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

On  Sunday,  March  2nd  at  7.30  pm  in  Jordon  Hall,  Members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  present  a  concert  honoring 
Olivier  Messiaen.  The  program,  with  Yvonne  Loriod  and  Olivier  Mes- 
siaen  as  guest  pianists,  will  include  two  of  Messiaen's  best  known 
works,  Visions  of  the  Amen  (1943)  and  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time 
(1941).  Tickets  for  the  concert  ($5;  and  $3  for  students)  are  available  at 
the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492)  and  the  Jordan  Hall  Box 
Office  (536-2412).  Proceeds  from  the  concert  will  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Pension  Institution. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  RECITAL 

BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTMASTER 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  will  give  the  second  of  a  series  of  three 
recitals  at  the  Ell  Student  Center  Ballroom,  Northeastern  University,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  5,  at  8  o'clock.  The  program  will  consist 
of  works  of  Bach,  Handel  and  Debussy,  and  a  piece  for  unaccompa- 
nied violin  by  Ysaye.  The  assisting  artists  will  be  harpsichordist  Helen 
Keaney,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  at  Northeastern,  and  pianist  Ro- 
land Nadeau,  Chairman  of  Northeastern's  Music  Department. 

Mr  Silverstein's  recital  series  is  being  presented  in  conjunction  with 
his  appointment  as  Northeastern's  Artist-in-Residence  during  the 
1974-1975  school  year.  In  addition  to  his  recitals,  Mr  Silverstein's  activ- 
ities at  the  University  have  included  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
violin  and  the  role  of  concertmaster.  The  final  concert  in  the  series 
will  take  place  on  May  29,  at  8  pm,  in  the  Ell  Center  Ballroom.  Ticket 
information  is  available  from  the  Northeastern  University  box  office, 
437-2247. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  STRING  QUARTET 

On  Monday  evening,  March  10th  at  8  o'clock,  the  Cambridge  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  concert  at  Trinity  Church  in  The  City  of  Boston, 
Copley  Square.  The  quartet  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra:  violinists  Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich, 
violist  Robert  Karol  and  cellist  Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist 
of  Haydn's  String  Quartet  in  G  Major,  Op.  54,  No.  7,  Samuel  Barber's 
Dover  Beach  (with  baritone  David  Ripley)  and  Dvorak's  String  Quartet 
in  F  Major,  Op.  96  ('American'  Quartet). 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  March  6  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY     piano 


BEETHOVEN 


'STRAUSS 


""Overture  'Leonore'     No.  3     op.  72b 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op. 19 

Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  February  28  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  1  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA    conductor 

YVONNE  LORIOD 
JEANNE  LORIOD 


MESSIAEN 


Turangalfla-Symphonie,  for  Piano, 
Ondes  Martenot  and  Orchestra 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.20. 
The  Orchestra  will  be  on  tour  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  February  21  and  22. 


Friday  afternoon  March  7  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  8  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY     piano 


BEETHOVEN 


*STRAUSS 


♦Overture  'Leonore'  No.  3    op.  72b 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op.  19 

Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


The  Far  West 
has  moved  east 
for  the  Winter. 

It's  all  here  at  the  Museum 
. .  .  the  art  and  memorabilia  of 
the  Indians,  Spaniards,  explorers, 
homesteaders,  ranchers,  traders, 
and  others  who  roamed  and  settled 
the  real  Old  West.  Frontier  America 
will  include  ten  centuries  of  ob- 
jects ranging  from  prehistoric 
ritual  figures  to  Spanish  sculpture 
to  pioneer  photographs  .  .  .  alto- 
gether, the  finest  collection  of 
Western  artifacts  ever  shown  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

Frontier  America:  The  Far 
West ,  January  24  through  March 
16, 1975 

The  Museum 

of  Fine  Arts 

Boston 

*  Sponsored  through  matching  grants  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Philip  Morris  Inc.  on  behalf  of  Marlboro. 


Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  toi 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell. Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks 

CLENDENNING  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Ma  ssachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 
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Plan 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


25 


a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat  op.  73  'Emperor' 

with  Christoph  Eschenbach 

BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


ORFF 

Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk,  Sherrill  Milnes 

and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  Firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete  ballet) 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2503  358 


RCA  LSC  3161 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  2568 


a  Boston 

on  peut  tout  trouver — 

meme  une 

bibliotheque  francaise! 


THE  FRENCH  LIBRARY 
IN  BOSTON,  INC. 


53  Mariborough  St. 
MTA:  Arlington 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak 


RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


-D  [MM] 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


As  the  fifth  in  a  seriers  of  exhibits  this  season  provided  by  Boston  area 
galleries,  DECOR  INTERNATIONAL  INC.,  of  171  Newbury  Street,  Bos- 
ton, salutes  the  contemporary  tapestries  of  Poland.  Their  artists,  who 
have  long  ranked  in  the  forefront  of  contemporary  weaving  trends 
and  whose  works  hang  in  the  leading  museums,  use  homespun  wools 
which  they  themselves  have  dyed  with  natural  materials.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Cooperative  of  Polish  Artists,  Decor  International  has 
brought  a  sampling  of  Polish  weaving,  exhibiting  both  modern  and 
traditional  techniques. 


111111  i-  JgpWm 


Tapestry  Handwoven  in  Krakow,  Poland 
by  Pitor  Grabowski 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


ToobacL.theg 
should  havfe  come  1§ 
•t©tbeTa%s. 


Decorative  Fabrics 


76  Batterymarch  St.  Boston,  02110    I617|  426-4069 
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RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest    90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

16.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

17.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

18.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

19.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

20.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*21.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

22.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

23.  Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

24.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

25.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Sol  Azteca     914A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898,  —  Chapter  3, 
relating  to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person 
to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low 
head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, 
may  be  worn. 

Attest:  ).M.  Calvin,  City  Clerk 


The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1:00  P.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Bostons  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9  P.M.-2  A.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

[RdfclENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


s£W>v 


Present  day  fashions  don't  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  programs,  where  they  once 
appeared  regularly.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  would  benefit  from  being  reminded  of  the  con- 
venience of  people  sitting  behind  them.  Coughs  and  rustling  of  pro- 
grams, of  course,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits  these  sounds  with 
almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical  sounds.  A  handkerchief  can 
help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a  cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we 
earnestly  wish  you  to  read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care. 
Patrons  are  urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these 
matters. 
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Boston's  Only 
Burmese  Restaurant 

One  block  west  of  Symphony  Hall 


MANtJALA? 

Burmese-Chinese  Restaurant 


Mon.-Thur.:  11:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m. 
Fri.-Sun.:  11:00  a.m.-12  midnight 


Lunch  ■  Dinner  ■  Take-Out  and 
Oriental  Desserts  Available 


329  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2111 


fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
eiegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


mason 
nobert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  Schooi  St. 

227-3370 


maltre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

10  Emerson  PI. 
742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charley's 

Saloon* 


^ 


Luncheor    I  5:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Oinne-  3:30  P.M.—  1:00  A  I 

Dnnkina  til  2:00  A.M. 


/ 


>y         DRINKING        V,^? 

S0mmm  & 


FREE  VALET  PARKING 'LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.   BOSTON/ 266-3000 


1 


731  S0YLSm»i  STREET,  SOSTOtO 
IZ74  MA$S.AVe>,CAMB8iD&6 
MORE  THAN  45  VA£(ETieS  6F 

4vT«  wnc  FttetJQi  ctfepes  p«om  75^ 

OPEtJ  TILL  APreftM(D(^f6HT. 


CP»P  $«*% 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II   AM      —     10  PM 

10  II   BOSWORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house* 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
-in  life  Like  the 
symphony  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
ate  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


i^touffers 

TopofmeHub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WCBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


—  '■ 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse. 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE    BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCERS  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.. 


INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON      A 


J 


Milton  Feinberg 


New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

9  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 


Please  enroll  me  as: 
Associate  Member  _ 
Active  Member    


$1.00 
$5.00 


□ 
□ 


) 


(Fifty  cents  of  membership  dues  is  applied  to 
subscription  price  of  publication  Reverence  for  Life) 

Name 


Street. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 
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SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION 

Superstition  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  mankind's 
development  and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Many  of  the  old  super- 
stitions have  faded  away  as  man  has  become  more  enlightened. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  some  superstitious  cruelties  such  as  the 
burning  of  "so  called"  witches  at  the  stake.  However,  society  still 
tolerates  cruelty  to  animals  by  reason  of  another  superstition. 
This  superstition  is  society's  blinding  awe  and  respect  for  virtually 
everything  and  anything  done  in  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  against  progress  through  scientific  research.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  often  completely  needless  suffering  of  millions 
of  living  animals  used  each  year  in  experimental  research. 

Join  our  campaign  of  compassion. 
Write  for  free  literature  today. 


new  enGLflfiD  Arm-vivisecnon  society 


9    PARK    STREET.    BOSTON.    MASS.    02108 


The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hi!  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 

because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi.  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose.  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  1(X)%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 


870  Comm  Ave  lacross  B.U.I  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Prul  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  IMITI  /  Route  9.  Fram.ngham 

Route  1,  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive,  Randolph  /  279  Mam  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst  ' 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1C89  Post  Road.  Warwick  '  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Dover 


"Electricity  is  a 
Resource. 

Use  it  Wisely." 


Boston  Edison 


Fiddle 

around 

Boston  this  weekend. 


Symphony  Hall  is  down  the  street.  Boston  is  alive  with  dance 
recitals,  classical  concerts,  pop  and  rock.  The  two  of  you  can 
Steal-Away  for  a  weekend  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  for  a  song.  In- 
cluding luxury  accommodations,  dinner  in  Kon  Tiki  Ports,  Con- 
tinental breakfast  in  bed,  splashing  in  our  year-round  pool, 
relaxing  in  our  whirlpool.  Steal-Away  Weekend  rates  only  $55  per 
couple  per  night. 


\ 


For  reservations  call  236-2000 
or  toll-free  800-325-3535. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  MOTOR  INNS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS      61 7/236-2000 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited      

edition  of  c 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 
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receive  presents  from 


9T{aflanna/{n.c. 

vfo  <J/vi/sseau  swc/sc  of/jos/o/r 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 
536-6238 

54  Central  Street,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02 
235-3430 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H   Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


Council  of  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


COMMAND  PERFORMANCE 


Presented  by 

WCRB 

1330  AM/FM  102.5 


for  the  benefit  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  POPS 


MARCH  6-9,  round-the-clock 
(617)  891-1234 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 

Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston  02108 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


xs, 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


LANGENTHAL 

Fine  porcelain  china,  stackable  and 
chip  resistant.  Practical  enough  for 
everyday,  beautiful  enough  for  your 
most  intimate  occasions. 
Practically  priced  at  Design  Research. 


DR 


DesignResearch 

Cambridge  ■  South  Shore  Plaza  •  Chestnut  Hill 


Cfioice  of 

Tfie  °Boston  ^ympfioivy  Orcfiestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa/MusicTDirector. 
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BALDWIN 

PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


•p»/^\GSrp/-v-i\T      at  Paine  Furniture  Co. 
J->wo  x  ^J-^*  *  81  Arlington  Street 


XaTTT3T   TlVPTrMV  i54  Middlesex  Turnpike 
±DU±-l±-iir>Hj- A  WIX  »(at  Route  128  Exit  42) 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 


ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

ALBERT  L.  NICKERSON 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 

PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 

MARY  H.  SMITH 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.WHITE 

Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


Copyright  ©  1975   by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Gather  Seashells  By   Kimberly 

It's  a  boost  for  your  spirits,  a  bright 
idea.    Our  shirt  dress  travels  to 
warmer  climes,  or  is  a  sunny 
stay-at-home,  looking  toward 
to  spring.    Blue-on-blue  or 
pink-on-pink  hand-loomed 
polyester  knit  to  pack  per- 
fectly, hand  wash  with 
ease.  Misses  Sizes.  $75 
Misses  Dresses 


H 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Burlington,  Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERTO  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.  IVES 


MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 
JOHN  McLENNAN 
COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 
MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 
MRS  ELTING  MORISON 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
DAVID  MUGAR 
DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 
RICHARD  A.  SMITH 
MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C  .  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY    HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tibu  can  bum  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children ...  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


■  i 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 


our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 


These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E?  clarinet 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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PAINE 

FURNITURE 
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Offers  You  The  Greatest  Values  And  Best  Selections  In 
Home  Furnishings  For  Style  And  Craftsmanship. 

Selected  Storewide  Savings  At 


Bedroom 

Imports 

Dining  Room        p. 

Lamps 

Bedspreads      ~    1 

~      Living  Room 

Occasional  Pieces       /  / 

\J       Domestic  Rugs 

Accessories       [  \f\i 

f\J       Antiques 

Bedding        A  / 

/       Gifts 

Oriental  Rugs       \jl 

(J      Draperies 

Stereos         \j 

T.V. 

Pianos 

Organs 

t 


Convenient  Budget  Terms 

Free  Doorman  Parking 

Boston's  Easiest  Store  to  Shop 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

We've  our  own  exciting  and  colorful  230-page  catalog 
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CHARLES  IVES     1874-1954 


by  Harry  Neville 


'There  is  a  great  Man  living  in  this  Country — a  composer.  He  has 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  preserve  one's  self  and  to  learn.  He 
responds  to  negligence  by  contempt.  He  is  not  forced  to  accept  praise 
or  blame.  His  name  is  Ives.' 

— Arnold  Schoenberg 


Robert  Schumann  once  remarked  of  composing  that  people  did  it  for 
several  reasons — 'to  become  immortal,  because  the  piano  happens  to 
be  open,  to  become  rich,  because  of  the  praise  of  friends,  because 
they  have  looked  into  a  pair  of  beautiful  eyes,  or  for  no  reason 
whatever.'  Many  years  later,  in  1922,  Charles  Ives  published  a  collec- 
tion of  114  of  his  own  songs — ones  he  had  written  over  a  thirty-year 
period — and  in  its  introduction  he  said:  'Various  authors  have  various 
reasons  for  bringing  out  a  book — some  have  written  a  book  for  mon- 
ey; I  have  not.  Some  for  fame;  I  have  not.  Some  for  love;  I  have  not.  I 
have  not  written  a  book  for  any  of  these  reasons  or  for  all  of  them 
together.  In  fact,  gentle  borrower,  I  have  not  written  a  book  at  all — I 
have  merely  cleaned  house.  All  that  is  left  is  out  on  the  clothes- 
line. .  .' 


The  two  composers  formulated  the  matter  quite  similarly,  both  ob- 
viously relishing  the  chance  to  be  worldly  wise  in  print,  but  there  was 
an  immense  difference  of  attitudes  behind  the  words.  Schumann  did 
in  fact  compose  for  all  the  reasons  listed  in  his  aphorism.  Ives  was 
merely  stating  a  sad  truth  about  himself.  More  so  than  with  any  other 
major  composer,  he  wrote  without  the  expectation  of  performance, 
recognition  or  profit.  He  ingratiated  himself  with  no  conductors, 
sought  out  no  publishers,  and  attended  hardly  any  of  the  few  concerts 
of  his  music  that  took  place  during  his  lifetime.  His  musical  in- 
novations seem  quite  startling  to  us  now,  but  during  his  lifetime  they 
had  virtually  no  effect — for  the  simple  reason  that  hardly  anyone 
knew  of  them.  Despite  his  talk  of  integrating  art  with  everyday  activity 
and  despite  the  homespun  elements  which  he  deliberately  made  a 
part  of  his  musical  style,  Ives  was  a  classical  instance  of  the  ivory  tower 
artist.  Behind  his  work  there  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  to  challenge 
convention,  to  be  different  and  to  cause  controversy,  but  he  was 
forced  in  the  end  to  take  satisfaction  merely  in  suiting  himself.  One 
can  imagine  him  contemplating  a  desk  stuffed  with  the  sketches  and 
scores  of  many  years,  perhaps  destroying  a  few,  perhaps  singling  out 
one  or  another  of  the  remainder  for  airing  on  the  'clothes-line'  of 
clear  print — to  give  himself  the  satisfaction  of  an  ordered  sense  of 
what  he  had  done,  but  only  incidentally  to  allow  others  the  chance  to 
see  his  work.  His  1922  collection  of  songs  was  printed  privately,  for 
friends  rather  than  for  the  world  at  large,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
copyright  warning  it  bears  this  legend:  'As  far  as  the  music  is  con- 
cerned, anyone  (if  he  be  so  inclined)  is  free  to  use  it,  copy  it,  trans- 
pose or  arrange  it  for  other  instruments,  etc.  .  .  .  This  book  is  privately 
printed  and  is  not  to  be  sold  or  put  on  the  market.  Complimentary 
copies  will  be  sent  to  anyone  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.'  The  book 
has  of  course  become  a  high-priced  collector's  item. 

Music  as  a  sole  pursuit,  as  a  profession,  was  something  he  viewed 
skeptically.  He  disdained  even  the  trappings  of  professionalism,  the 
gloss  of  expertness  that  goes  with  it.  Art  activity  should  be  regarded 
not  as  sufficient  unto  itself  but  as  a  part  of  life,  he  felt,  playing  'some 
fundamental  share  in  the  common  work  of  the  world.'  To  him,  the 
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acceptance  of  art  as  an  end  in  itself  was  like  'sinking  back  into  the  soft 
state  of  mind  (or  possibly  a  non-state  of  mind)  that  may  accept  "art 
for  art's  sake."'  It  tended  to  'shrink  rather  than  toughen  up  the 
hitting  muscles.'  His  creative  activity  was  something  he  tried  to  make 
consistent  with  his  workaday  life,  with  the  people  around  him,  and  yet 
free  of  that  other  reality  of  every  day  life,  the  market  place.  It  was  an 
equilibrium  he  claimed  to  value  highly,  this  'sturdiness  which  .  .  . 
shows  itself  in  a  close  union  between  spiritual  life  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.'  He  suggested  for  the  artistic  well-being  of  profes- 
sional composers  that  'for  every  thousand  dollar  prize,  a  potato  field 
be  substituted  so  that  these  candidates  of  Clio  can  dig  a  little  in  real 
life.' 
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Aaron  Copland,  without  telling  us  what  he  would  do  with  a  potato 
field,  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  book  Our  New  Music  (1941)  to  'The 
Ives  Case.'  It  is  largely  an  examination  of  the  song  collection  of  1922 
and,  though  made  at  a  time  when  Ive's  music  was  barely  known,  his 
comments  are  as  perceptive  as  almost  anything  that  has  appeared  thus 
far  during  the  centennial  year  of  the  composer's  birth.  Copland's 
observations  are  particularly  valuable  as  the  remarks  of  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  composers  about  an  artist  who  professed  no  regard 
whatever  for  expediency. 

'No  artist,'  he  notes,  'creates  for  himself  alone.  To  be  cut  off  from  the 
vitalizing  contact  of  an  audience,  to  compose  in  a  vacuum,  as  it  were, 
will  of  necessity  profoundly  influence  the  character  of  a  man's  work. 
Do  these  songs,  then,  examined  individually,  show  signs  of  just  such 
an  isolation?'  Going  into  cases,  finding  some  songs  strikingly  beautiful, 
others  quite  worthless,  some  with  a  'deeply  moving'  climax  that  is  'not 
sustained,'  Copland  decides  that  this  must  indeed  be  so.  'Weaknesses 
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such  as  these  and  others — and  it  would  be  foolish  to  gloss  them 
over — arise  from  a  lack  of  that  kind  of  self-criticism  that  only  actual 
performance  and  public  reaction  can  bring.  This  indispensable  check 
on  the  artist  Ives  never  had.  A  careful  examination  of  these  songs  will 
convince  the  open-minded  reader  that  he  lacked  neither  the  talent 
nor  the  ability  nor  the  metier  nor  the  integrity  of  the  true  artist — but 
what  he  most  shamefully  and  tragically  lacked  was  an  audience.  "Why 
do  you  write  so  much — which  no  one  ever  sees?"  his  friends  asked. 
And  we  can  only  echo,  "Why,  indeed?"  and  admire  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  the  man  and  the  artist. 


'Little  wonder,  then,'  Copland  continues,  'if  we  find  Ives  overtimid  in 
presenting  the  songs  to  the  public  for  the  first  time;  and  little  wonder 
if  we  find  him  rationalizing  his  position  of  business  man  composer 
until  he  made  it  appear  to  be  the  only  natural  role  for  the  artist  to 
assume  in  America.  For  Ives  had  every  reason  to  be  timid  and  to 
rationalize  in  a  world  that  had  no  need  for  him  as  an  artist. 


'This  small  drama  that  I  have  pictured  here,'  he  summarizes,  'is  by  no 
means  the  drama  of  Ives  alone  but  in  a  larger  sense  is  that  of  every 
American  composer  of  serious  pretensions.  The  problem  of  the  au- 
dience— not  a  passive  audience  but  an  active  one — an  audience  that 
demands  and  rejects  music,  that  acts  as  a  stimulus  and  a  brake,  has 
never  been  solved.  Not  every  composer  deserves  such  an  audience,  of 
course.  But  for  men  of  the  stature  of  Ives  that  audience  must  be 
found,  or  American  music  will  never  be  born.' 

The  'problem  of  the  audience'  is  one  that  has  not  been  solved  in  the 
three  decades  that  have  passed  since  Copland  wrote  his  essay,  and  it 
remains  questionable  that  anything  which  could  be  called  a  distinctly 
American  serious  music  has  come  into  being.  If  and  when  we  do  have 
a  body  of  music  that  can  meaningfully  be  called  American,  it  seems 
unlikely   that   it   will   owe   much   to  the   influence   of   a   man   whose 
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musical  discoveries  went  almost  unnoticed  until  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  he  had  ceased  to  compose.  He  has  been  called  the 
Jefferson  and  Thoreau  of  our  music,  but  Ives  would  have  been  among 
the  first  to  point  out  that  those  were  men  who  laid  foundations  that 
were  built  upon,  whereas  he  himself  could  claim  neither  disciples  nor 
imitators.  He  might  also  ruefully  note,  were  he  alive  today,  that  much 
of  the  wit  and  native  character  of  his  music  is  lost  upon  a  generation 
so  out  of  touch  with  the  context  of  his  music.  '.  .  .  if  young  people 
know  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,'  notes  critic  David  Hamilton, 
'it  is  probably  because  they  have  heard  it  in  the  Ives  Second  Sym- 
phony!' 

Many  pompous  claims  have  been  made  for  Ives  during  the  centennial 
year,  claims  that  would  probably  have  prompted  snickers  from  Ives 
himself,  for  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  puncturing  inflated  no- 
tions. Down-to-earthness  in  fact  became  a  kind  of  fixation  with  him. 
The  life  of  everyday  people,  the  country  village,  the  town  band  and  its 
popular  tunes — these  fascinated  him  and  became  the  subjects  of  such 
scores  as  Washington's  Birthday  and  Central  Park  in  the  Dark.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  he  was,  as  Copland  states,  'timid'  and  'rationaliz- 
ing' about  his  music,  but  he  was  not  an  unsociable  man.  He  built  up 
his  immensely  successful  insurance  business  by  constant  and  direct 
dealings  with  his  many  clients,  and  it  was  to  his  understanding  of 
them  that  he  attributed  his  success.  The  world  of  commerce  he  em- 
braced unhesitatingly,  but  his  music — to  him  intimate  and  person- 
al— he  kept  to  himself.  The  relationship  between  the  two  was  a  matter 
he  once  discussed  in  print,  in  the  January  1933  issue  of  The  Musical 
Quarterly: 

'My  business  experience  revealed  life  to  me  in  many  aspects  that  I 
might  otherwise  have  missed.  In  it  one  sees  tragedy,  nobility,  mean- 
ness, high  aims,  low  aims,  brave  hopes,  faint  hopes,  great  ideals,  no 
ideals,  and  one  is  able  to  watch  these  work  inevitable  destiny.  And  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  finer  sides  of  these  traits  were  not  only  in 
the  majority  but  in  the  ascendancy.  I  have  seen  men  fight  honorably 
and  to  a  finish,  solely  for  a  matter  of  conviction  or  of  principle — and 
where  expediency,  probably  loss  of  business,  prestige,  or  position  had 
no  part  and  threats  no  effect.  It  is  my  impression  that  there  is  more 
open-mindedness  and  willingness  to  examine  carefully  the  premises 
underlying  a  new  or  unfamiliar  thing,  before  condemning  it,  in  the 
world  of  business  than  in  the  world  of  music.  It  is  not  even  uncom- 
mon in  business  intercourse  to  sense  a  reflection  of  a  philosophy — a 
depth  of  something  fine — akin  to  a  strong  beauty  in  art.  To  assume 
that  business  is  a  material  process,  and  only  that,  is  to  undervalue  the 
average  mind  and  heart.  To  an  insurance  man  there  is  an  "average 
man"  and  he  is  humanity.  I  have  experienced  a  great  fullness  of  life  in 
business.  The  fabric  of  existence  weaves  itself  whole.  You  cannot  set 
an  art  off  in  the  corner  and  hope  for  it  to  have  vitality,  reality  and 
substance.  There  can  be  nothing  exclusive  about  a  substantial  art.  It 
comes  directly  out  of  the  heart  of  experience  of  life  and  thinking 
about  life  and  living  life.  My  work  in  music  helped  my  business  and 
my  work  in  business  helped  my  music' 

Ive's  indifference  to  opinion  was  a  cultivated  but  absolutely  necessary 
safeguard  to  his  fierce  artistic  independence,  a  quality  he  cherished 
far  more  highly  than  acceptance.  It  was  his  own  personal  solution,  as 
Schoenberg  noted,  to  the  problem  of  'how  to  preserve  one's  self  and 
to  learn.'  He  berated  the  composer  who  lacked  independence,  asking 
if  he  had  not  been  'drugged  with  an  overdose  of  habit-forming 
sound,'  if  he  did  not  make  the  'muscles  of  his  clientele  become 
flabbier  and  flabbier  until  they  give  way  altogether  and  find  refuge 
only  in  exciting  platitudes.'  He  said  of  this  kind  of  composer,  'his 
business  is  good,  for  it  is  easy  to  sell  the  future  in  terms  of  the 
past — and  there  are  always  some  who  will  buy  anything.'  As  if  hesitant 
to  intrude  his  convictions,  Ives  left  'each  man  to  answer  for  him- 
self— but  he  left  no  doubt  of  his  own  position. 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  good  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is. 


And  we  don't  have  to  tell  you 
why  they  chose  to  record  on  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
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Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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We  specialize  in  futures. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISK  )N  ( )F  THE  FIRST  NATK  )NAI  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  February  27  1975  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  February  28  1975  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  March  1  1975  at  8.30 

Tuesday  evening  March  4  1975  at  7.30 

Tuesday  evening  March  11  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

MESSIAEN 

Turangalila-Symphonie,  for  Piano,  Ondes 
Martenot  and  Orchestra 

I.     Introduction 

Modern,  un  peu  vif 
II.     Chant  d'amour  1 
Modere,lourd 

III.  Turangalila  1 

Presque  lent,  reveur 

IV.  Chant  d'amour  2 

Bien  Modern 
V.     Joie  du  sang  des  etoiles 

Un  peu  vif,  joyeux  et  passion^ 


intermission 


VI.     Jardin  du  sommeil  d'Amour 
Tres  modere,  tres  tendre 
VII.     Turangalila  2 

Piano  solo  un  peu  vif;  orchestre  modere 
VIII.     Developpement  de  I'amour 
Bien  modere 
IX.     Turangalila  3 

Modere 
X.     Final 

Modere,  avec  une  grande  joie 

YVONNE  LORIOD     piano 
JEANNE  LORIOD     Ondes  Martenot 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50,  the  concerts  on  Saturday 
and  the  second  Tuesday  about  10.20,  and  the  concert  on  the  first  Tuesday  about  9.20 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 
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DONTPUT 

YOUR  MCE 

IN  THE  HANDS 

OF  AMATEURS 

No  two  faces  have  quite 
the  same  skin,  so  no  one 
way  of  caring  for  that 
skin  can  be  right  for 
everyone. 

We're  Boston's  only 
specialists  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  care  and 
health  of  skin.  We  ana- 
lyze your  face,  help  cor- 
rect problems  with  pro- 
fessional treatment,  and 
advise  you  on  a  home- 
care  program.  Staffed  by 
European  estheticians. 

Call  Miss  Grady  soon  for 
a  free  consultation. 
Your  face  will  be  health- 
ier for  it. 

EUZ4BE1H 
GR4DY 

FACE  FIRST 

39  Newbury  Street,  Back  Bay 
Boston,  Mass.  Phone  536-4447 


OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

Turangalila-Symphonie  for  Piano, 
Ondes  Martenot  and  Orchestra 

Program  note  by  the  composer 


Messiaen,  who  now  lives  in  Paris,  was  born  on  December  10  1908,  in  Avignon. 
The  Turangalila-Symphonie,  composed  and  orchestrated  between  July  17  1946 
and  November  29  1948,  was  the  result  of  a  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation.  Written  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  it  was  first 
performed  on  December  2  1949,  in  Symphony  Hall.  Leonard  Bernstein  was  the 
conductor,  Yvonne  Loriod  the  piano  soloist,  and  Ginette  Martenot  the  Ondes 
Martenot  soloist.  The  same  artists  introduced  the  work  to  New  York  on  De- 
cember 10  of  that  year,  and  the  present  performances  are  the  Orchestra's  first 
since  that  time.  Mr  Ozawa  has  recorded  the  Turangalila-Symphonie  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony  for  RCA  Victor  (LSC-7051). 

Olivier  Messiaen  is  regarded  today  not  only  as  one  of  the  major 
composers  of  the  twentieth  century  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant influences  on  much  of  the  music  that  has  appeared  since 
World  War  II.  In  1942  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Harmony  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  it  was  there  in  1947  that  he  initiated  a  series  of 
classes  in  analysis,  aesthetics  and  rhythm  that  would  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  musical  thinking  of  many  younger  composers,  including 
Boulez  and  Stockhausen.  Messiaen,  who  has  written  numerous  books 
and  essays  on  the  subject  of  his  compositions  and  musical  methods,  is 
renowned  for  a  prose  style  that  is  almost  as  distinctive  as  his  musical 
style.  Something  of  its  flavor  comes  across  in  a  list  he  once  drew  up  of 
the  important  influences  on  his  own  thinking:  'My  mother,  the  poet- 
ess Cecile  Sauvage;  my  wife,  the  composer  Claire  Delbos  (Mme  Del- 
bos  died  in  1959;  Messiaen  married  Yvonne  Loriod,  his  former  pupil, 
in  7967.);  Shakespeare,  Claudel,  Reverdy  and  Eluard,  Hello  and  Dom 
Columbia  Marmion  (dare  I  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  con- 
tain the  only  Truth?);  birds;  Russian  music;  the  great  Pelleas  et 
Melisande  of  Claude  Debussy;  plainsong;  Hindu  rhythms;  the  moun- 
tains of  Dauphine;  and,  finally,  all  that  pertains  to  stained  glass  win- 
dows and  rainbows.' 

In  addition  to  his  poetess  mother,  Messiaen's  literary  parentage  in- 
cludes a  father  who  was  a  noted  translator  of  Shakespeare.  Both  par- 
ents encouraged  his  early  study  of  music,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  enroll  in  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
his  teachers  included  jean  and  Noel  Gallon,  Marcel  Dupre,  Maurice 
Emmanuel  and  Paul  Dukas.  He  graduated  in  1930,  having  won  prizes 
in  harmony,  organ,  improvisation  and  composition,  and  in  7937  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  La  Trinite  in  Paris.  With  Andre  joiivet,  Yves 
Baudrier  and  Daniel  Lesur,  he  organized  in  1936  La  jeune  France,  a 
group  of  composers  whose  goal  was  'to  create  and  promote  a  living 
music/  About  the  only  'living  music'  to  have  survived  from  their 
efforts  from  this  period  are  certain  works  of  Messiaen,  notably  La 
Nativite  du  Seigneur  and  Les  Corps  glorieux,  both  for  organ. 

While  serving  in  the  French  Army  during  World  War  II,  Messiaen  was 
captured  by  the  Germans  and  imprisoned  in  Silesia  for  a  time  during 
1940  and  1941.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  the  piano 
quartet,  Pour  la  fin  du  temps,  that  has  become  one  of  his  most  famous 
compositions.  Repatriated  in  1941,  he  joined  the  Paris  Conservatory 
faculty  the  following  year  and  resumed  his  position  as  organist  of  La 
Trinite.  His  first  visit  to  this  country  took  place  in  1949,  when  he 
joined  Aaron  Copland  as  a  teacher  of  composition  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  Tanglewood.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Festival  that 
summer  was  the  performance  of  Messiaen's  L'Ascension,  under 
Koussevitzky,  who  had  introduced  an  earlier  work,  Les  Offrandes 
oubliees,  to  America  in  1936.  Other  works  subsequently  performed  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  are  Chronochromie,  under  Georges  Pretres  in 
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7969,  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum,  under  Michel  Tilson 
Thomas  in  1972,  and  the  Turangalila-Symphonie,  whose  premiere  took 
place  in  Symphony  Hall  in  1949,  Leonard  Bernstein  directing. 

Describing  Messiaen  as  'a  full-fledged  romantic,'  Virgil  Thomson 
wrote  as  follows  about  him  in  the  September  23  1945  issue  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune:  'Form  is  nothing  to  him,  content  everything. 
And  the  kind  of  content  that  he  likes  is  the  conclusive,  the  ecstatic, 
the  cataclysmic,  the  terrifying,  the  unreal.  That  the  imagery  of  this 
should  be  derived  almost  exclusively  from  religion  is  not  surprising  in 
a  church  organist  and  the  son  of  a  mystical  poetess,  Cec//e  Sauvage. 
What  is  a  little  surprising  in  so  scholarly  a  modernist  is  the  literalness 
of  his  religious  imagination.  But  there  is  no  possibility  of  suspecting 
insincerity.  His  pictorial  concept  of  religion,  though  a  rare  one  among 
educated  men,  is  too  intense  to  be  anything  but  real.  Messiaen  is 
simply  a  theologian  with  a  taste  for  the  theatrical.  And  he  dramatizes 
theological  events  with  all  the  sangfroid  and  all  the  elaborateness  of  a 
man  who  is  completely  at  home  in  the  backstage  of  religous  estab- 
lishments.' 

Thomson's  words  remain  true  for  nearly  everything  that  Messiaen  has 
written  since  1945.  Indeed,  'the  conclusive,  the  ecstatic,  the  cataclys- 
mic, the  terryfying,  the  unreal'  content  of  his  music  may  be  said  to 
have  become  even  more  intense.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  com- 
poser, his  present  activities  include  teaching  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  holds  the  position  of  Professor  of  Composition,  as  well  as 
seminars  and  special  courses  such  as  those  he  has  taught  in  Budapest, 
Darmstadt  and  Saarbruck.  He  is  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  the 
Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  de  Baviere  of  Berlin,  the  Santa  Cecilia  Acade- 
my of  Rome  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  At  the 
moment  he  is  visiting  Boston  for  the  present  performances  of  the 
Turangalila-Symphonie.  The  annotation  which  follows  is  one  which 
was  prepared  by  the  composer  for  a  recording  of  the  work  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA  Victor  LSC-7051). 
It  is  reproduced  here  by  permission  of  the  copyright  owner,  RCA 
Victor.  The  translation  is  by  Louis  Biancolli. 

H.N. 


Turangalila — pronounced  with  accent  and  prolonged  sound  on  the 
last  two  syllables — is  a  Sanskrit  word.  Like  all  words  belonging  to 
ancient  Oriental  languages,  it  is  very  rich  in  meaning.  Lila  literally 
means  play,  but  play  in  the  sense  of  divine  action  on  the  cosmos,  the 
play  of  creation,  of  destruction  and  reconstruction,  the  play  of  life  and 
death.  Lila  is  also  Love.  Turanga  is  Time,  the  time  which  runs  like  a 
galloping  horse,  time  which  slips  like  sand  through  the  hourglass. 
Turanga  is  movement  and  rhythm.  Turangalila  then  signifies,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  a  love  song,  a  hymn  to  joy,  time,  movement, 
rhythm,  life  and  death. 

Turangalila-Symphonie  is  a  song  of  love;  it  is  a  hymn  to  joy — not  the 
bourgeois  and  tranquilly  euphoric  joy  of  some  honest  man  of  the  17th 
century,  but  the  joy  such  as  could  be  conceived  only  by  someone 
who  has  beheld  it  in  the  midst  of  sorrow;  that  is  to  say,  a  super- 
human joy  which  transcends  everything,  overflowing,  blinding, 
boundless.  Love  is  presented  under  the  same  aspect — a  fatal,  irresist- 
ible love,  which  transcends  everything  outside  itself,  a  love  such  as  is 
symbolized  by  the  love  potion  of  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Turangalila-Symphonie  was  composed  between  Harawi,  Song  of  Love 
and  Death,  for  voice  and  piano  (1945),  and  Cinq  Rechants,  for  12 
mixed  voices  a  cappella  (1949).  Harawi,  Turangalila  and  Cinq  Rechants 
are  three  aspects — of  different  instrumental  material,  intensity,  impor- 
tance and  style — of  the  Tristan  and  Isolde  theme.  In  each  of  the  three 
works — like  Vivian,  beloved  of  Merlin  the  sorcerer,  like  Isolde  the 
beautiful,  skilled  in  love  potions,  like  Ligeia  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  domi- 
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See  Boston  as  Paul  Revere  and 
his  friends  saw  it.  Sample  the  tastes, 
lifestyles,  pleasures,  and  politics  of 
Revere's  age ...  as  revealed  through 
paintings,  silver,  furniture,  textiles, 
drawings,  and  documents  of  this 
exciting  period  in  America's  past. 

Paul  Revere's  Boston:  1735-1818 

April  18  through  October  12, 1975 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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in  bringing 

them  back  to 

good  health 
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Modern  Chime 
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Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks 
CLENDENMNG  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Ma  ssachusetts 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

THE 

JPREPSfl 

s^gVARD 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


527-4569 


Qlo  Worm 

IS  A  PLANT  EXPERIENCE 


■  The  most  knowledge- 
able people  in  all  phases 
of  indoor  plant  culture. 

■  Experts  on  indoor  light 
gardening. 

■  A  complete  home  and 
office  plant  decorating 
service. 

■  Terrariums  and  bottle 
gardens. 

■  All  necessary  plant 
supplies. 

BROMELIADS,  ORCHIDS 

AND  OTHER 

EXOTIC  PLANTS. 

91  Union  St.,  Newton  Centre. 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


Variations  on  a 

f~fipkFY)A  The  theme:  Travel.  The 

variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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nating  death — the  heroine  is  something  of  a  magician:  'Her  eyes  travel 
...  in  the  past  ...  in  the  future  .  .  .'  In  the  three  works — as  in  the 
canvases  of  Chagall — the  lovers  soar  beyond  themselves  and  disappear 
in  the  clouds:  'the  lovers  fly  away  .  .  .  Brangane,  once  in  space  you 
breathe!'  Finally,  all  three  works  are  concerned  with  mortal  love — the 
game  of  life  and  death — and  as  this  final  quotation  from  Cinq  Rech- 
ants  summarizes  it,  'the  explorer  Orpheus  finds  his  heart  in  death.' 

Besides  the  numerous  themes  belonging  to  each  of  its  ten  move- 
ments, Turangalila-Symphonie  contains  four  cyclic  themes  that  recur, 
to  some  degree,  throughout  the  work.  Thematic  nomenclatures  con- 
sisting of  literary  symbols  are  fragile  at  best  and  often  a  little  ridi- 
culous. I  feel  it  is  permissible,  however,  to  use  such  titles  for  my  four 
cyclic  themes,  with  the  understanding  that  they  be  taken  only  as 
mnemonic  devices  to  make  recognition  easier. 

The  first  cyclic  theme,  in  ponderous  thirds,  almost  always  played  by 
the  trombones  fortissimo,  has  the  heavy,  terrifying  brutality  of  old 
Mexican  monuments.  It  has  always  evoked  for  me  some  terrible  and 
fatal  statue  (one  thinks  of  the  Venus  d'llle  of  Prosper  Merimee).  I  call 
it  the  'statue'  theme. 

The  second  cyclic  theme,  given  to  the  caressing  clarinets  pianissimo,  is 
in  two  voices,  like  two  eyes  ....  The  most  appropriate  image  here  is 
that  of  some  flower.  One  thinks  of  the  tender  orchid,  the  decorative 
fuchsia,  the  red  gladiolus,  the  pliant  corn  lily:  the  'flower'  theme. 

The  third  cyclic  theme  is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  the  'theme  of 
love'. 

The  fourth  cyclic  theme  is  a  simple  chord  progression.  More  than  just 
a  theme,  it  is  a  pretext  for  varied  masses  of  sonority,  such  as  the 
opposition  between  this  'chord'  theme  rhythmed  in  different  registers 
of  the  piano  and  the  same  theme  distributed  by  cross  counterpoint 
through  all  the  timbres  of  the  orchestra  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  eighth  movement.  There  and  elsewhere,  whether  it  is  flung  to  the 
basses  in  heavy  fistfuls  of  blackness  or  strewn  swiftly  in  light  arpeggios, 
it  answers  the  doctrinal  formula  of  the  alchemists:  'dissociate  and 
coagulate.' 

Turangalila  is  a  song  of  love,  a  hymn  to  joy.  It  is  also  a  vast  counter- 
point of  rhythm.  Let  me  explain  briefly  the  two  principal  rhythmic 
terms  I  shall  have  to  use  to  analyze  the  work:  'rhythmic  characters' 
and  'nonreversible  rhythms'  ('/es  rhythmes  non-retrogradables'). 

'Rhythmic  characters':  Let  us  imagine  a  scene  in  a  play:  three  charac- 
ters are  on  stage.  The  first  acts;  it  is  he  who  guides  the  scene.  The 
second  is  moved,  acted  upon  by  the  first.  The  third  watches  the 
conflict  without  intervening;  he  observes  but  does  not  stir.  In  the 
same  way,  three  rhythmic  groups  are  presented.  The  first  augments; 
that  is  the  character  who  attacks.  The  second  diminishes;  that  is  the 
character  attacked.  The  third  never  changes;  that  is  the  motionless 
character.  In  the  fifth  movement  I  use  a  development  of  six  rhythmic 
characters.  Two  augment,  two  diminish,  two  remain  motionless — with 
this  complication:  that  the  three  'firsts'  enact  inversely  the  gestures  of 
the  three  'seconds'  by  reversing  the  durations. 

'Non-reversible  rhythms':  For  some  time,  in  the  decorative 
arts — architecture,  tapestry,  glazing,  flower  gardening — use  has  been 
made  of  inversely  symmetrical  motifs,  arrayed  around  a  free  center. 
This  pattern  may  be  found  in  the  veins  of  leaves,  in  the  wings  of 
butterflies,  in  the  human  face  and  body  and  even  in  the  old  formulas 
of  magic.  'Non-reversible  rhythm'  does  exactly  the  same  thing.  There 
are  two  groups  of  durations,  each  retrograde  to  the  other,  enclosing  a 
central  value  free  and  common  to  both  groups.  Whether  we  read  the 
rhythm  from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left,  the  order  of  its  dura- 
tions remains  the  same.  It  is  an  absolutely  closed  rhythm. 


The  instrumentation  of  Turangallla  is  monumental  as  well  as  extremely 
varied: 

Woodwind:  In  threes:  1  piccolo  and  2  flutes;  2  oboes  and  English 
horn;  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet;  3  bassoons.  They  do  considerable 
playing — solos,  counterpoint,  bird  songs,  independent  harmonic 
group,  detached  simultaneously  in  the  high  and  low  registers. 

Brass:  Many  trumpets:  1  small  trumpet  in  D,  3  trumpets,  1  cornet,  8 
horns,  3  trombones  and  tuba.  The  high  register  of  the  trumpet  in  D 
adds  something  brilliant  to  the  orchestration  and  one  more  notch  to 
the  fortissimo.  Numerous  themes  are  entrusted  to  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones. The  'statue'  theme  is  for  trombones,  the  first  theme  of  the 
Finale  for  horns.  The  brasses  are  not  restricted  to  a  few  powerful 
themes  or  quietly  sustained  passages;  they  often  play  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  woodwinds. 

Strings:  These  are  of  an  imposing  number,  to  maintain  equilibrium 
with  the  other  groups:  16  first  violins,  16  second  violins,  14  violas,  12 
cellos  and  10  double  basses.  These  figures  represent  a  minimum.  As  in 
the  majority  of  my  works,  apart  from  the  broad  lyric  phrases  and 
ensemble  counterpoint,  the  strings  are  sometimes  treated  as  groups  of 
soloists.  An  example  is  the  ninth  movement,  where  13  solo  strings  play 
13  individual  parts  independently  of  the  other  voices  of  the  orchestra. 

Keyboard  instruments:  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  vibraphone.  These 
three,  along  with  the  piano  and  metallic  percussion,  form  within  the 
large  orchestra  a  small  orchestra,  the  sonority  and  role  of  which  recall 
the  gamelan  of  Bali. 

Percussion:  Uppermost,  the  high-pitched  triangle.  Then  the  wood 
timbres:  3  temple  blocks,  1  wood  block.  Metallic  timbres  from  the 
high-pitched  to  the  low:  small  Turkish  cymbal,  cymbals  (1  suspended, 
2  struck),  Chinese  cymbal,  tam-tam.  In  the  medium  range:  Basque 
drum  and  maracas.  Skin  timbres:  snare  drum,  Provencal  tambourine 
and,  farthest  down,  the  bass  drum.  Further,  8  tubular  bells.  The  per- 
cussion is  governed  by  its  role  as  'seasoner';  it  plays  counterpoints  of 
duration  and  of  true  rhythmic  themes — for  example,  the  wood-block 
theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  movement. 

Soloists — Piano  and  Ondes  Martenot:  The  piano  part  is  of  such 
importance  and  its  execution  demands  such  extraordinary  virtuosity 
that  one  might  say  the  Turangalila-Symphonie  is  almost  a  concerto  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  Long  and  brilliant  cadenzas  in  the  different 
movements  draw  together  the  elements  of  development  and  form 
part  of  the  overall  design. 

The  cadenza  which  closes  the  fifth  movement  even  surpasses  in  vehe- 
mence the  shattering  tutti  which  precedes  it.  The  piano  participates  in 
the  gamelan;  it  also  plays  some  bird  songs.  All  through  the  sixth 
part — Garden  of  Love's  Sleep — it  embroiders  a  counterpoint  of  bird 
songs  over  the  'theme  of  love'.  One  could  not  leave  out  these  bird 
songs  without  destroying  the  piece  itself.  The  piano  enriches  and 
completes  the  harmony  with  ostinato  chords.  It  is  sometimes  treated 
percussively,  notably  in  providing  rhythmic  canons.  It  clothes,  varies 
and  bejewels  the  orchestration  with  diverse  touches — combined  ar- 
peggios, double  notes  in  alternating  hands,  a  melange  of  the  extreme 
upper  and  lower  registers,  blending  by  pedal  action,  cascades  of 
chords,  tone  clusters  and  the  myriad  effects  indispensable  to  the  life 
of  both  the  small  and  large  tuttis. 

The  Ondes  Martenot  also  plays  a  large  part.  Eveyone  is  aware  of  it  in 
those  moments  of  paroxysm  when  it  dominates  the  fortissimo  with  its 
expressive  and  high-pitched  voice.  But  it  is  also  used  in  the  serious 
and  in  the  sweetly  lyric  passages  for  velvety  glissandi,  for  tone  color 
and  for  echo  themes.  In  the  sixth  movement  the  'theme  of  love'  uses 
two  special  speakers  of  the  Ondes.  Finally,  I  have  made  extensive  use 
of  its  metallic  quality:  for  each  sound  there  is  a  corresponding  metal- 
lic resonance  from  within  the  speaker,  giving  it  a  halo  of  harmonics. 
Strange,  mysterious,  unreal  in  their  sweetness,  cruel,  lacerating,  ter- 
rifying in  their  strength,  the  metallic  timbres  are  without  doubt  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  instrument.  The  following  are  brief  analyses  of 
the  ten  movements  of  the  Turangalila-Symphonie: 
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I.  Introduction:  The  first  two  cyclic  themes  are  heard  here:  the  'sta- 
tue' theme  is  given  to  trombones  fortissimo,  the  'flower'  theme  to 
clarinets  pianissimo.  After  a  piano  cadenza,  the  body  of  the  move- 
ment: the  superposition  of  two  rhythmic  ostinatos  for  woodwinds  and 
strings,  a  gamelan  and  a  fouth  musical  episode  consisting  of  brass  and 
piano  chords  alternating  and  answering  each  other. 

II.  Chant  d'amour  1  (Song  of  Love):  Form  with  refrain,  with  two  coup- 
lets and  a  development.  The  refrain  keeps  alternating  two  elements 
of  totally  contrasted  tempo,  nuance  and  feeling.  The  first  element  is  a 
rapid  motif  for  trumpets,  strong  and  passionate,  the  second  a  slow 
motif,  sweet  and  tender,  for  Ondes  and  strings.  Notice  in  the  first 
couplet  the  alternation  of  somber  nasal  timbres  (oboe,  English  horn 
and  clarinets  in  low  register)  with  pizzicati,  the  whole  mixed  with  the 
col  legno  of  the  violins  and  the  percussion  of  piano  and  bells. 

Ill  Turangalila  1:  First  theme  alternating  between  clarinet  and  Ondes 
(metallicized  timbre  in  echo),  punctuated  by  bells,  vibraphone  and 
the  pizzicati  of  double  basses.  Second  theme  given  to  trombones  in 
the  low  register,  superposed  by  a  gamelan  of  celesta,  glockenspiel, 
vibraphone  and  piano.  Third  theme,  more  supple,  more  sinuous,  as- 
signed to  oboe  and  flute  in  retrograde  rhythmic  canon.  First  and 
second  themes  combine  in  the  brasses  fortissimo.  Coda,  sweet  and 
distant,  with  a  few  brief  allusions  to  the  moments  that  have  gone  by. 
From  the  middle  of  the  section  to  the  end,  a  fourth  theme,  exclusively 
rhythmic,  makes  itself  heard  without  a  break;  three  rhythmic  charac- 
ters are  assigned  to  three  percussion  instruments:  maracas,  wood 
block  and  bass  drum.  The  mineral  timbre  of  small  pebbles  or  small 
pieces  of  lead,  in  the  maracas;  the  vegetal  timbre,  ligneous,  of  the 
wood  block;  the  animal  timbre  of  the  skin  of  the  bass  drum.  Role  of 
the  three  rhythmic  personages:  the  bass  drum  grows,  the  maracas 
diminishes,  the  wood  block  remains  motionless. 

IV.  Chant  d'amour  2:  May  be  divided  into  nine  sections:  1)  Scherzo 
for  piccolo  and  bassoon,  with  rhythmic  theme  on  wood  block.  2) 
Bridge.  3)  Refrain  and  first  trio,  for  the  woodwinds.  4)  Second  trio,  for 
string  soloists.  5)  Superposition  of  the  two  trios  with  bird  songs  on  the 
piano.  6)  Bridge.  7)  Reprise  and  superposition  of  Scherzo,  two  trios 
and  'statue'  theme.  All  the  elements  of  the  piece  are  heard  simulta- 
neously, in  a  complex  scaffolding  of  ten  superposed  musical  entities. 
8)  Cadenza  for  piano.  9)  Coda,  where  one  hears  the  'flower'  theme 
pianissimo,  the  'statue'  theme  fortissimo,  the  refrain  in  the  Ondes  and 
solo  violins.  Note  the  conclusion — a  fanlike  effect  in  vibraphone  and 
piano  over  a  tranquil  and  unctuous  base  of  the  three  trombones 
pianissimo. 

V.  Joie  du  sang  des  etoiles  (Joy  of  the  Stars'  Blood):  A  long  and 
frenetic  dance  of  joy.  To  understand  the  excesses  of  this  piece  one 
must  remember  that  the  union  of  true  lovers  is  for  them  a  transforma- 
tion on  a  cosmic  scale.  Andre  Breton  rediscovers  all  the  elements  in 
the  loved  one:  'My  wife,  with  eyes  of  the  plain  of  Water,  Air,  Earth 
and  Fire.'  Shakespeare's  Juliet,  from  the  fullness  of  her  love,  says,  'My 
beauty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea,'  and  Tristan  to  Isolde:  'If  the  whole 
world  were  here  with  us,  I  would  not  see  anyone  but  you.' 

The  piece  is  built  on  a  single  theme,  a  variant  of  the  'statue'  theme. 
More  important  is  the  large  central  development.  Here,  trombones 
and  horns  treat  the  'statue'  theme  in  the  style  of  rhythmic  characters 
of  which  there  are  three:  the  first  grows,  the  second  diminishes,  the 
third  remains  motionless.  Soon  trumpets  join  in,  take  up  the  three 
rhythmic  characters  and  make  them  move  in  a  straight  line,  while  the 
trombones  and  horns  reverse  the  durations,  making  the  second  char- 
acter grow  and  the  first  diminish,  the  third  remaining,  as  always,  mo- 
tionless. The  result  is  a  retrograde  rhythmic  canon  of  six  rhythmic 
characters,  the  three  lower  characters  inverting  the  movements  of  the 
three  upper.  After  this  shattering  tutti,  a  piano  cadenza— on  the  'stat- 
ue' theme,  played  at  full  speed— heightens  the  delirium  of  joy.  The 
conclusion  is  built  on  the  'statue'  theme,  given  out  fortissimo,  at  a 
very  slow  pace,  by  the  brasses. 

VI.  Jardin  du  sommeil  d'amour  (Garden  of  Love's  Sleep):  A  single 
long  phrase  on  the  'theme  of  love'  pervades  the  entire  piece.   It  is 
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given  to  the  Ondes  and  muted  strings.  The  piano  plays  bird  songs — a 
nightingale,  a  blackbird,  a  hedge  sparrow — but  stylized,  idealized.  The 
two  temple  blocks  play  a  double  chromatic  series  of  durations:  one  in 
forward  motion  toward  longer  and  longer  durations,  going  from  the 
present  toward  the  future;  the  other  in  retrograde  movement,  from 
very  long  durations  toward  durations  less  long,  converting  the  future 
into  the  past.  The  two  represent  the  flow  of  time. 

This  piece  is  in  absolute  contrast  to  the  preceding  one.  The  two  lovers 
are  wrapped  in  the  sleep  of  love.  A  landscape  has  issued  from  them. 
The  garden  that  surrounds  them  is  called  Tristan;  the  garden  that 
surrounds  them  is  called  Isolde.  This  garden  is  full  of  shadows  and 
lights,  of  plants  and  new  flowers,  of  melodious  birds  of  bright  colors. 
'All  the  birds  of  the  stars,'  says  Harawi.  Time  slips  by,  forgotten.  The 
lovers  are  outside  time.  Let's  not  wake  them. 

VII.  Turangalila  2:  Two  orchestral  effects  should  be  pointed  out:  1)  A 
'fan'  that  closes  (Rimsky-Ko.rsakoff  would  have  said  a  converging 
march)  in  which  the  antagonists  are  the  Ondes  on  one  side  and  the 
three  trombones  and  tuba  on  the  other.  The  voice  of  the  Ondes  is 
tender  and  expressive,  descending,  full  of  pity,  into  the  depths.  The 
voices  of  the  trombones,  thick,  miry,  locked  in  the  low  registers, 
advance  slowly,  like  monstrous  dinosaurs.  2)  A  terrifying  rhythm,  using 
the  'chord'  theme  and  the  metallic  percussion,  giving  a  double  sensa- 
tion of  enlargement  and  contraction,  of  altitude  and  depth,  each  stage 
ending  in  a  tremendous  stroke  of  the  tam-tam.  This  recalls  the  double 
horror  of  the  knife-shaped  pendulum  gradually  approaching  the  heart 
of  the  prisoner,  while  the  wall  of  red-hot  iron  closes,  and  the  unna- 
mable,  inexpressible  depths  of  the  torture  pit  in  Poe's  celebrated  tale, 
'The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum'. 

VIM.  Developpement  de  I'amour  (Development  of  Love):  This  awe- 
some title  may  be  understood  in  two  ways.  What  does  one  think  of 
immediately?  Of  lovers  who  can  never  be  separated,  like  Tristan  and 
Isolde.  The  love  potion  has  joined  them  forever.  But  this  passion, 
growing  steadily  into  infinity,  is  not  the  only  significance  of  the  title.  It 
also  refers  to  the  musical  development.  In  a  work  of  ten  movements, 
partial  developments  were  not  enough.  What  was  needed  was  a  piece 
that  was  development:  this  is  it.  In  this  large  development  the  'chord' 
theme,  the  'flower'  theme  and  three  large  explosions  of  the  'theme  of 
love'  may  be  heard.  The  'chord'  theme  is  heard  in  the  introduction 
and  coda  that  bracket  the  development;  with  the  piano  providing  the 
rhythm,  it  spreads  over  the  different  timbres  of  the  orchestra,  while 
bells  and  then  trombones  and  trumpets  play  the  'statue'  theme  in 
rhythmic  triple  canon  based  on  closed  non-retrogradable  rhythms. 
The  explosions  of  the  'theme  of  love'  offer  us  Tristan  and  Isolde 
transcended  by  Tristan-Isolde — the  summit  of  the  whole  symphony. 
The  last  stroke  of  the  tam-tam  vibrates  in  the  echoes  of  oracular 
grottos — echoes  of  languages  of  the  Beyond  reach  us,  and  the  'statue' 
theme  leans  over  the  abyss. 

IX.  Turangalila  3:  In  this  strange  piece,  besides  a  melodic  theme  un- 
dergoing multiple  variations  in  the  piano,  gamelan,  Ondes  and  wood- 
winds there  is  heard  a  rhythmic  mode  of  17  durations  allotted  in 
dispersed  and  simultaneous  order  to  five  different  timbres  of  the  per- 
cussion: wood  block,  suspended  cymbal,  maracas,  Provencal  tambour- 
ine and  tam-tam.  A  special  characteristic  is  that  each  duration  and 
each  timbre  is  underlined  by  the  chords  of  13  solos  from  all  five  string 
sections,  the  harmony  depending  entirely  on  the  rhythm,  the  sound 
being  nothing  more  than  a  coloration  intended  to  make  the  quan- 
titative and  phonetic  orders  stand  out  sharply. 

X.  Finale:  First  theme:  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  horns.  Second  theme: 
the  'theme  of  love'.  A  final  explosion  of  the  'theme  of  love'  by  a 
fortissimo  tutti  precedes  the  triumphant  coda. 


— Olivier  Messiaen 

Translated  by  Louis  Biancolli 

Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  RCA  Records,  ©1968. 
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This  essay  was  written  especially  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra's  'Informal  Eve- 
ning' program  of  December  5  1970,  in  which  Pierre  Boulez  conducted,  demon- 
strated and  discussed  with  the  audience  Messiaen's  Oiseaux  exotiques  and  ft 
exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum.  The  translation  from  the  French  is  by 
Simone  Samuels.  The  article  is  reproduced  here  by  permission  of  Mr  Boulez 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 


The  name  of  Messiaen  is  a  symbol  for  those  who  have  initially  studied 
harmony,  then  analysis  and  composition  at  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Paris. 

That  institution,  very  respectable  indeed,  but  often  behind  its  own 
time  especially  where  composition  is  concerned — that  adventure  on 
which  very  young  people  embark — that  institution  has  observed  over 
the  years  the  growing  importance  of  one  if  its  teachers.  During  the 
last  years  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  number  of  students  was 
certainly  very  limited,  but  no  less  certainly  they  were  very  enthusiastic 
and  inclined  to  proselyte.  ...  As  the  years  went  by,  Messiaen's  class 
grew  considerably  in  its  radiance,  and  attracted  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant number  of  students  from  extremely  diverse  countries. 

Thus  the  personality  and  the  music  of  Messiaen  have  always  been,  for 
almost  thirty  years,  the  center  of  intense  pedagogical  activity;  they 
have  fostered  the  appearance  of  many  new  talents  and  have  not 
ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  young  musicians  on  a  number  of 
questions — and  sometimes  of  answers — that  reveal  to  us  the  actual 
state  of  music. 
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The  first  observation  that  becomes  essential  is  that  Messiaen's  music 
ceases,  without  ignoring  it,  to  consider  the  'European'  tradition  as  the 
only  valid  one,  as  the  exclusive  current  that  we  must  follow.  He  knows 
profoundly  the  musical  literature  that  is  familiar  to  us,  and  also  that 
which  is  less  so;  he  understands  its  meaning,  and  is  able  to  follow  its 
evolution  through  the  centuries.  But  to  be  willing  in  our  time  still  to 
consider  our  own  musical  civilization  as  'privileged'  in  relation  to 
others,  seems  to  him  singularly  narrow-minded.  That  is  why  he  has 
tried  to  discover,  in  time  and  in  space,  other  modes  of  musical  think- 
ing which  could  enrich  his  personality,  his  viewpoints  and  con- 
sequently his  musical  vocabulary,  his  own  ideas. 

He  often  says  of  himself  that  he  is  a  'rhythmician'.  It  is  indeed  in  the 
domain  of  rhythm  that  he  has  shown  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
daring  explorers  of  his  time.  Not  only  did  he  know  how  to  draw  the 
lesson  and  consequences  of  the  works  of  Stravinsky,  for  instance  (par- 
ticularly those  of  The  Rite  of  Spring),  but  thanks  to  the  study  of 
rhythms  of  the  music  practiced  in  India  and  thanks  to  a  new  utili- 
zation of  the  ancient  Greek  metrics,  he  has  discovered  a  host  of  new 
ideas,  codified  little  by  little  in  the  course  of  his  most  important 
works. 

Time  is  for  him  a  capital  factor  of  music;  and  he  has  considerably 
enriched  the  occidental  domain  of  rhythm  in  confronting  it  especially 
with  the  concepts  of  India,  and  more  generally  those  of  Asia. 

The  second  phenomenon  immediately  evident  in  Messiaen's  work  is 
the  diversity  of  the  sonorous  material  he  uses.  Thus  he  possesses  an 
entirely  personal  language.  Yet  it  is  not  a  lack  of  cohesion  that  I  mean 
to  imply.  What  is  noteworthy  is  that  he  transforms  a  certain  number  of 
materials  which  have  very  different  correlations,  and  sometimes  very 
difficult  ones  with  the  music  or  between  themselves,  and  that  he 
integrates  them  into  a  work  the  diversity  of  which  astonishes. 
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Thus  it  is  with  bird-song,  for  example.  I  note  his  predelection  for 
birds:  for  their  songs,  of  course,  but  also  their  colors  and  their  life 
habits.  Next  to  the  term  'rhythmician'  he  would  gladly  place  that  of 
ornithologist  to  qualify  himself.  No  one  is  obliged,  of  course,  to  follow 
him  into  the  field  of  ornithology.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  ex- 
ample, the  world  of  birds  holds  no  particular  attraction,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  even  Messiaen's  music  has  brought  me  around  on  that 
score.  .  .  .  But  what  can,  what  must  interest  a  musician  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  utilizes  that  given  subject  matter,  specialized  as  it  is,  to 
make  of  it  a  musical  work. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  draw  a  parallel  with  his  use  of  plain- 
chant.  He  has  solid  knowledge  of  Gregorian  music — as  a  Catholic  and 
as  a  musician  having  played  the  organ  for  many  years  in  religious 
services.  There  also,  he  utilizes  motives  offered  him  by  history  and 
transforms  them  for  the  needs  of  his  own  music,  to  the  point  of 
making  them  an  element  purely  personal. 

Many  other  aspects  of  Messiaen's  music  could  be  described.  But 
probably  none  would  be  as  important  as  the  ones  already  dealt  with. 
Perhaps  one  should  link  this  need  to  explore  and  to  transform,  to 
relate  to  oneself  all  discoveries  encountered  along  one's  way,  to  his 
important  pedagogical  career.  He  has  taught  us  to  look  around  us  and 
to  understand  that  all  can  become  music. 

©  Pierre  Boulez  1970 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


SANDERS  THEATER 


March  9  1975  at  4  pm 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


Upon  his  appointment  as  Music  Director 
in  the  fall  of  1973  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  person  to  head  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in 
1881.  He  succeeds  such  historic  figures  as 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  and 
Charles  Munch.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
he  was  for  one  year  the  Orchestra's  Music 
Adviser,  and  had  appeared  on  numerous 
occasions  as  guest  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra. 


Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music,  in  Tokyo,  winning  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  He  then  went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France.  One  of 
the  judges  was  the  late  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  whose  invitation  to  Tanglewood  was  the  beginning 
of  Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  conductors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1961-1962  season,  he  directed  that  orchestra  several  times,  though  it 
was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  during  the  same  season,  that  he 
made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he 
became  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  guest-con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first 
time — Cosi  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg — and  served  also  as  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonc  season  and  later  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. 


BERWALD      Septet  for  Strings 
and  Winds  in  B 


HOLST 


BERG 


'Terzetto'  for  Flute, 
Oboe  and  Viola 


Adagio  from  the 

Chamber  Concerto  (1925) 


BRAHMS       Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and 
Horn  in  E     op.  40 

program  subject  to  change 

Single  tickets: 
$2     $3     $4 


Tickets  for  the  concert  are 
available  at  the  Symphony  Hall 
Box  Office  (266-1492);  the  Out 
of  Town  Ticket  Agency  in  Harvard 
Square  (492-1900);  and  at  Sanders 
Theatre  in  Cambridge  the  day  of 
the  concert. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
&  RCA  RECORDS 
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NEW  PRINTS  IN  PROGRESS 


Lithographs 

CARROLL 

COOKE 

FEIGIN 

FISH 

GROSCH 

JACKSON 

MACKIE 


—  Etchings 

MILTON 

SANDLIN 

STONE 

STRUNCK 

SWIRNOFF 

SZEP 

WALLACE 


IMPRESSIONS  WORKSHOP  &  GALLERY 

27-29  Stanhope  St     Boston02116 

Workshop  Hours  -  Mon-Fri  9-5 
Gallery  Hours  -  Tues-Sat  1  0-6  Mon  by  Appt 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited  617/262-0783 


Help  your 
Heart 


Help  your 
Heart  Fund 


Greater  Boston  Heart  Association 

112  Cypress  Street 

Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 


How  to  find 

a  stereo  system 

that  sounds  like  this. 

Obviously,  you  have  a  pair  of  very  discriminating  ears.  Otherwise, 
you  wouldn't  be  sitting  here  in  Symphony  Hall  now.  So  when  you 
listen  to  music  at  home,  one  thing  you  don't  want  is  a  stereo  system 
that  sounds  like  a  stereo  system.  You  want  it  to  sound  as  close  to 
live  as  possible 

Which  cuts  down  the  number  of  hi-fi  stores  you  want  to  shop  around 
in  to  one:  Tweeter  Etc. 

Because  at  Tweeter,  we  feel  the  same  way  about  music  systems  as 
you  do  about  music.  So  we  carry  only  the  very  best  speakers:  Advent, 
Braun,  EPI,  AR  KLH.  Only  the  very  best  receivers:  Pioneer,  Yamaha, 
Sony,  Sansui,  Sherwood,  McKintosh.  Only  the  very  best  turntables: 
Dual,  PE,  AR,  Thorens.  Other  stores  have  some  of  them.  But  only 
Tweeter  has  them  all. 

And  we  have  the  people  to  go  with  them.  The  most  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  sales  people  in  hi-fi  So  you'll  end  up  with  the  stereo 
system  that  sounds  as  close  to  live  as  possible  for  what  you  have  to 
spend  Which  can  start  as  low  as  $150.  And  go  as  high  as  $4000  for 
a  McKintosh  system. 

And  while  other  hi-fi  stores  go  on  at  great  length  about  how  low  their 
prices  are,  none  of  them  have  lower  prices  than  Tweeter.  (It's  just  that 
the  other  stores  have  nothing  else  to  talk  about). 

Harvard  Sq.,  102  Mt.  Auburn  St.  492-4411. 

Brockton,  849  Belmont  St.,  (Rt.  123  off  Rt.  24)  583-5146. 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  738  4411 

Tweeter's  Hi-Fi  Outlet,  163  Amory  St. 

(at  B.U.  near  Ski  Market)  731-5300. 


In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  was  made  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Festival,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

As  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
position  he  holds  concurrently  with  his  posts  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San 
Francisco,  he  has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  among  them  Berlioz' 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust,  and  (with  Christ- 
oph  Eschenbach)  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5.  He  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  are  currently  in  the  process  of  recording 
Ravel's  complete  orchestral  works. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

YVONNE  LORIOD,  born  at  Houilles,  near 
Paris,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  she  studied  piano  with 
Lazare  Levy  and  composition  with  Olivier 
Messiaen.  She  began  her  musical  studies 
at  an  early  age  and  by  the  time  she  was 
fourteen  she  had  in  her  repertory  the 
Well-Tempered  Clavier  of  Bach,  the 
thirty-two  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  the  com- 
plete piano  works  of  Chopin  and  Schu- 
mann, and  all  of  Mozart's  piano  con- 
certos. As  a  student  at  the  Conservatory, 
she  was  awarded  seven  first  prizes,  and  the  recordings  she  has  made 
since  that  time  have  earned  her  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  eight  times. 
Mme  Loriod  has  concertized  extensively  in  Europe,  Scandinavia,  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  United  States.  Her  last  Boston  appearance  occurred 
during  the  1971-1972  season,  when  she  gave  a  two-piano  recital  in 
Jordan  Hall  with  her  husband,  Olivier  Messiaen.  She  last  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  as  the  piano  soloist  in  the  world  premiere  of  the 
Turangalila-Symphonie.  Particularly  well  known  as  an  interpreter  of 
contemporary  music,  Mme  Loriod  has  appeared  as  piano  soloist  in 
nearly  all  of  the  performances  of  the  Symphonie  that  have  been  given 
since  1949. 

JEANNE  LORIOD  began  her  musical  stud- 
ies at  an  early  age,  as  was  the  case  with 
her  sister  and  co-soloist  in  these  perform- 
ances, Yvonne  Loriod.  At  eighteen  she 
became  a  pupil  of  Maurice  Martenot, 
creator  of  the  Ondes  Martenot,  and  since 
that  time  she  has  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  foremost  interpreter  of  works 
written  for  that  instrument.  Her  repertory 
includes  ten  concertos  for  Ondes  and  or- 
chestra, and  on  four  occasions  her 
recordings  of  works  which  utilize  the  in- 
strument have  won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  According  to  Mile 
Loriod,  the  Ondes  (meaning  'waves'  or  'undulations')  has  opened  'a 
new  world  of  sounds.'  It  is  an  electronic  keyboard  instrument  which, 
though  capable  of  playing  only  one  note  at  a  time,  provides  the 
composer  with  an  exceptional  variety  of  musical  effects,  including 
glissandi,  microtonal  intervals  and  a  rich  assortment  of  timbres. 
Among  the  works  which  Mile  Loriod  has  recorded  with  the  Ondes  are 
a  concerto  by  Jolivet  and  several  compositions  of  Messiaen,  one  of 
which,  Festival  of  Beautiful  Waters,  is  scored  for  six  Ondes.  Mile  Lor- 
iod, who  is  Professor  of  Ondes  Martenot  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
makes  her  Boston  debut  during  the  current  performances  of  the  Turan- 
galila-Symphonie. 


MET 

Metropolitan  Opera 

HYNES  CIVIC 
AUDITORIUM 

April  21-26 

REPERTOIRE 


Siege  of  Corinth 

Cavalleria/Pagliacci 

Traviata 

La  Forza  del  Destino 

Falstaff 

La  Boheme 

Romeo  et  Juliette 


MAIL  ORDERS:  Checks  payable  to 
Boston  Opera  Assn.,  Inc. 
420  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tickets:  $3.50,  $5.50,  $6.50,  $7, 
$8.50,  $9.50,  $10,  $12.50,  $14, 
$15.50,  $17.50.  (Apr.  22,  $12.50 
orch.  seats  cost  $15,  all  $15.50 
seats  cost  $20,  all  $17.50  seats  cost  $25) 
Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

FOR  BEST  SEATS  ORDER  NOW 
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QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedf  rames,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


Specializing  in 

Lincoln 

and  other 

desirable 

West-of-Boston 

Communities 

A.  H.Te+reault,  G.R.I. 
President 


TCTREAULT'" 

REALTOR 

2599220 

Jhe  Hallmark  o/  Quality 
misstate- 
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LINCOLN 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ALBERT  L.  NICKERSON,  recently  appoint- 
ed a  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation  until  his  retire- 
ment from  that  position  in  1969.  He 
joined  the  Corporation  as  a  service  station 
attendant,  following  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  University  in  1933,  and  became  its 
chief  executive  officer  in  1958.  Mr  Nicker- 
son  has  also  served  as  a  director  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  as  well  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Raytheon 
Company  and  the  State  Street  Investment  Corporation.  He  is  a  Trustee 
of  Rockefeller  University  and  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  and  his 
associations  with  Harvard  University  have  included  directorship  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  membership  in  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Since 
1965  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Harvard  University  Corporation. 
Mr  Nickerson  and  his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Perkins,  live  in  Lin- 
coln. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  STRING  QUARTET 

On  Monday  evening,  March  10th  at  8  o'clock,  the  Cambridge  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  concert  at  Trinity  Church  in  The  City  of  Boston, 
Copley  Square.  The  quartet  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra:  violinists  Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich, 
violist  Robert  Karol  and  cellist  Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist 
of  Haydn's  String  Quartet  in  C  Major,  Op.  54,  No.  7,  Samuel  Barber's 
Dover  Beach  (with  baritone  David  Ripley)  and  Dvorak's  String  Quartet 
in  F  Major,  Op.  96  ('American'  Quartet). 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY -SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  March  7  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  8  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY     piano 


BEETHOVEN 


♦STRAUSS 


'Overture  'Leonore'  No.  3     op.  72b 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op.  19 

Ein  Heldenleben    op.  40 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.35. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  10  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  March  27  1975  at  8.30 

PETER  MAAG     conductor 

ADRIANA  MALIPONTE     soprano 

ROSE  TAYLOR     mezzo-soprano 

MARY  DAVENPORT     contralto 

PAUL  SPERRY     tenor 

ARA  BERBERIAN     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 


BACH 


MOZART 


Magnificat  in  D    S.  243 

Masonic  Funeral  Music    K.  477 
Vesperae  solennes  de  confessore    K.  339 
Ave,  verum  corpus    K.  618 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  1975  at  7.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


HAYDN 
RAVEL 
♦STRAUSS 

TUESDAY  C  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  April  22  1975  at  8.30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN    conductor 


Symphony  No.  B  in  B  flat  Major 
Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 


Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40 


♦BEETHOVEN 
RUSH 
*BRAHMS 


Overture  'Leonore'  No.  3    op.  72b 
The  Cloud  Messenger 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D    op.  73 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Half  the  beauty 

of  Wellesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  1 1-5, 
Saturday  1-4,  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 

Wellesley 
preen ] 

^^  C  ondonumums 
in  Wellesley 
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Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  IV2  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  a  five- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18,70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 


\A 


Condominiums 
in  Brookline 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell, 
1400  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02116,  telephone 
(617)  542-0478.  In  New  York  contact 
A.  J.  Landau  Inc.,  527  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York  10022, 
telephone  (212)  371-1818. 


THESE  MEN  can  tell  exactly  what's  happening 
inside  every  barrel  in  a  Jack  Daniel's  warehouse. 

In  the  heat  of  summer  the  whiskey  is 
expanding  into  the  charred  inner  wood  of  the 
barrel.  Come  Halloween,  it's  starting  to  cool. 
And  inching  its  way  back  toward  the  middle. 
Over  the  aging  period,  this  gentle  circulation  is 
going  on  constantly. 
Of  course,  it  takes  years 
of  experience  for  our 
barrelmen  to  recognize 
such  subtle  activity.  But 
you'll  notice  its  importance 
with  your  very  first  sip 
of  Jack  Daniel's. 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


As  the  fifth  in  a  seriers  of  exhibits  this  season  provided  by  Boston  area 
galleries,  DECOR  INTERNATIONAL  INC.,  of  171  Newbury  Street,  Bos- 
ton, salutes  the  contemporary  tapestries  of  Poland.  Their  artists,  who 
have  long  ranked  in  the  forefront  of  contemporary  weaving  trends 
and  whose  works  hang  in  the  leading  museums,  use  homespun  wools 
which  they  themselves  have  dyed  with  natural  materials.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Cooperative  of  Polish  Artists,  Decor  International  has 
brought  a  sampling  of  Polish  weaving,  exhibiting  both  modern  and 
traditional  techniques. 
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Tapestry  Handwoven  in  Krakow,  Poland 
by  Pitor  Grabowski 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


Too  bad. ..they 

should  haVe  come 

totbelwys. 


Decorative  Fabrics 


76  Batterymarch  St.  Boston    02110    16171  426-4069 
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CHARLES  RIVER 


RESTAURANTS 


Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 
Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 
Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 
Cafe  Budapest    90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street;536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

16.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

17.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

18.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

19.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

20.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*21.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

22.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

23.  Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

24.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

25.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant    200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Sol  Aztec  a     91 4  A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House    41  Union  Street  277-2750 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898,  —  Chapter  3, 
relating  to  the  covering  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person 
to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low 
head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, 
may  be  worn. 

Attest:  J.M.  Calvin,  City  Clerk 


The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1:00  P.M.. 

Monday-Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston  s  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9  P.M.-2  A.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 


AFE 
IEN  ADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


Present  day  fashions  don't  often  make  it  necessary  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  programs,  where  they  once 
appeared  regularly.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  would  benefit  from  being  reminded  of  the  con- 
venience of  people  sitting  behind  them.  Coughs  and  rustling  of  pro- 
grams, of  course,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits  these  sounds  with 
almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical  sounds.  A  handkerchief  can 
help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a  cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we 
earnestly  wish  you  to  read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care. 
Patrons  are  urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these 
matters. 
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Boston's  Only 
Burmese  Restaurant 

One  block  west  of  Symphony  Hall 


MANtJALA? 

Burmese-Chinese  Restaurant 


Mon.-Thur.:  11:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m. 
Fri.-Sun.:  11:00  a.m. -12  midnight 

Lunch  ■  Dinner  ■  Take-Out  and 
Oriental  Desserts  Available 

329  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2111 


fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robent 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

10  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charleys 

Saloon. 


^ 


Luncheon   11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.I 

Drinking  til  2  00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 


731  80YLS1W  STREET,  605TDNJ 
/274  MAS$.AV€;CAMBRiD&e 
M0££  THAN  45  VAgtBTlES  6F 

AvTuajnc  FReMcw  cR&es  prom  75£ 

OPBk)  TILL  APT£R.t4lt>yl&HT. 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE   FREEDOM  TRAIL 


^taftan-^wcftican  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

HAM      —     IC  PM 

1011    BOSWORTH   ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
-in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy- 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  SLOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


a-ro-o-cra-c 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey, 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE    BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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Saving 
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Ca//  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 
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New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

9  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 


Please  enroll  me  as: 
Associate  Member . 
Active  Member    


$1.00 
$5.00 


□ 
□ 


> 


(Fifty  cents  of  membership  dues  is  applied  to 
subscription  price  of  publication  Reverence  for  Life) 

Name 


Street. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 
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SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION 

Superstition  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  mankind's 
development  and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Many  of  the  old  super- 
stitions have  faded  away  as  man  has  become  more  enlightened. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  some  superstitious  cruelties  such  as  the 
burning  of  "so  called"  witches  at  the  stake.  However,  society  still 
tolerates  cruelty  to  animals  by  reason  of  another  superstition. 
This  superstition  is  society's  blinding  awe  and  respect  for  virtually 
everything  and  anything  done  in  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  against  progress  through  scientific  research.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  often  completely  needless  suffering  of  millions 
of  living  animals  used  each  year  in  experimental  research. 

Join  our  campaign  of  compassion. 
Write  for  free  literature  today. 


new  enGLAnD  MTi-vivisecnon  society 


9    PARK    STREET.    BOSTON.    MASS.    02108 


The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hif  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi.  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent.  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  1(X)%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  B.U.)  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Prut  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage,  Harvard  Sq  '  182  Mass  Ave  IMITI  t  Route  9.  Fram.ngham 

Route  1,  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Mam  Si,  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive,  Randolph  /  279  Mam  St,  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St,  Amherst  / 

186  Mam  St,  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1989  Post  Road.  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  I  45  Locust  St,  Dover 


"Electricity  is  a 
Resource. 

Use  it  Wisely." 


Boston  Edison 


X&r 


Fiddle 

around 

Boston  this  weekend. 


Symphony  Hall  is  down  the  street.  Boston  is  alive  with  dance 
recitals,  classical  concerts,  pop  and  rock.  The  two  of  you  can 
Steal-Away  for  a  weekend  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  for  a  song.  In- 
cluding luxury  accommodations,  dinner  in  Kon  Tiki  Ports,  Con- 
tinental breakfast  in  bed,  splashing  in  our  year-round  pool, 
relaxing  in  our  whirlpool.  Steal-Away  Weekend  rates  only  $55  per 
couple  per  night.  ttfr  ^ 

For  reservations  call  236-2000        ^  j^  J 
or  toll-free  800-325-3535. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  MOTOR  INNS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS      61 7/236-2000 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited     C~X 

edition  of  c 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 
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QT{a  ft  anna  f{nc. 

y/ir  ^/vt/sseau  swi/sc  of/jos/o/i 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 
536-6238 


54  Central  Street,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts  021 
235-3430 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


Council  of  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


COMMAND  PERFORMANCE 


1975 


Presented  by 

WCRB 

1330  AM/FM  102.5 


for  the  benefit  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  POPS 


MARCH  6-9,  round-the-clock 
(617)  891-1234 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 


241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston  02108 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 
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LANGENTHAL 

Fine  porcelain  china,  stackable  and 
chip  resistant.  Practical  enough  for 
everyday,  beautiful  enough  for  your 
most  intimate  occasions. 
Practically  priced  at  Design  Research. 


DR 


DesignResearch 

Cambridge  •  South  Shore  Plaza  -Chestnut  Hill 
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Cfioice  of 

Tfie  '"Boston  ^ympfiony  Orcfiestra 

ancfSeiji  Ozawa/MusicTDirector. 


BALDWIN       BOSTON  •  g«  5?!?^SUr  siSSS  c< 

PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


81  Arlington  Street 


BURLINGTON .**  ^S^ffi^V"8 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY- FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAMT.  COLLIER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 


ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

ALBERT  L.  NICKERSON 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAULC.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 

PAUL'BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 
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Spring  Wrap-Up 


The  sweater  that's  a  jacket... 

lending  slacks  and  skirts  fashion  authority. 

Be  seen  in  Rosanna's  version,  wrapped  and 

shawl  collared,  in  peach,  blue  or  natural  acrylic. 

Sizes  S-M-L.  $25  Sportswear 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Burlington,  Wellesley 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  ]R 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.  IVES 


MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 
JOHN  McLENNAN 
COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 
MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 
MRS  ELTING  MORISON 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
DAVID  MUGAR 
DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 
RICHARD  A.  SMITH 
MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 
ROBERT  G.WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 
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Yoa  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


_1 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children ...  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 


■ 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E>  clarinet 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 


timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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. . .  For  Today  and  Tomorrow 


Those  ideas  you've  so  often  entertained  can 

be  realized  with  that  perfect  setting  from 

our  Modern  Gallery,  which  offers  you  the 

largest  collection  of  quality  home  furnishings 
in  New  England. 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 

BOSTON 
NATICK 


speanoffau 


We've  our  own  exciting  and  colorful  230-page  catalog  biimming  with 
ideas  for  your  home  decor  for  only  S3. 50  (plus  state  sales  tax).  Send  to: 
Paine  Furniture,  Attn:  AD,  81  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 


PIERRE  MONTEUX      April  4  1875  -  July  1  1964 

A  Contemporary  View  of  his  Years  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

By  H.  T.  Parker,  with  an  introduction  by  Harry  Neville 


When  Pierre  Monteux  died  in  1964,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  his  passing  was 
mourned  by  a  musical  world  whose  taste  and  outlook  he  had  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  shaping.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  had  been  active  as  a 
conductor.  The  number  of  important  orchestras  he  had  led  totalled  more  than 
seventy,  and  among  the  enormously  influential  new  works  he  introduced  to 
the  world  were  Stravinsky's  Petrushka  (1911),  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  (1912), 
Debussy's  Jeux  and  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  (1913),  and  Stravinsky's  Le  Rossig- 
nol  (1914).  For  five  seasons,  1919-1920  through  1923-1924,  he  had  served  as 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Later,  beginning  in  1951,  he 
became  one  of  the  Orchestra's  most  popular  guest  conductors,  and  it  was 
indeed  as  one  of  their  own  that  the  Orchestra  and  the  public  claimed  him  at 
each  of  his  many  guest  appearances  in  Boston.  The  last  of  these  was  at  the 
concerts  of  December  20  and  21  1963,  when  he  led  a  program  which  com- 
memorated the  last  solo  appearance  of  Louis  Speyer,  who  had  been  the  Or- 
chestra's English  horn  player  since  the  time  of  Monteux's  predecessor,  Henri 
Rabaud.  Though  approaching  his  eighty-ninth  birthday,  Monteux  himself  was 
thinking  of  anything  but  retirement.  Two  years  earlier,  in  1962,  he  had  accept- 
ed the  musical  directorship  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  lead  part  of  that  orchestra's  American  tour  in  1965. 

Time,  it  seemed,  had  found  it  remarkably  difficult  to  exact  its  customary  tolls  of 
this  man.  Indeed,  only  a  few  days  before  his  eighty-ninth  birthday  there  oc- 
curred an  almost  bizarre  instance  of  Monteux's  rejection  of  time  and  its  both- 
ersome demands.  During  a  Rome  concert  he  collapsed  while  conducting  Ra- 
vel's Pavanne  for  a  Dead  Princess.  Falling  between  the  podium's  guard  rails  and 
onto  the  stage,  he  rolled  to  the  edge  and  then  dropped  some  six  feet  into  the 
orchestra  pit.  Not  long  afterward,  an  astonished  audience  saw  him  return  to 
the  podium,  where  he  finished  the  Pavanne  as  well  as  the  program's  final 
number,  Debussy's  La  mer.  It  was  the  last  and  perhaps  most  dramatic  example 
of  a  prodigious  will,  a  will  not  just  to  live  but  to  live  vigorously  and  productive- 

ly- 

Monteux  died  a  few  months  later,  peacefully,  in  his  sleep,  at  his  home  in 
Hancock,  Maine.  There  followed  an  outpouring  of  tributes  from  the  musical 
world,  and  among  them  was  a  particularly  eloquent  one  by  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  'Pierre  Monteux,'  he  said,  'was  a 
true  blessing  for  music  and  all  who  love  music.  Jn  my  sadness  over  his  passing 
is  mixed  profound  gratitude  that  a  kind  fate  kept  him  active  longer  than  any 
conductor  and  that  his  lucid  mind  stayed  with  him  all  the  way.  Like  all  who  are 
great,  he  knew  no  boundaries  of  nationality  or  epoch.  With  him,  all  com- 
posers, wherever  they  were,  could  be  certain  that  their  music  would  be  heard 
undistorted  and  in  its  own  glory.  Pierre  Monteux  was  himself  made  of  music 
and  thus  an  irreplaceable  element  of  music  has  left  us.' 

This  person  who  had  been  'made  of  music'  was  a  product  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, from  which  he  had  graduated  in  1896  with  first  honors  in  violin.  For 
a  while  he  pursued  a  career  as  a  string  player,  in  various  quartets  and,  later,  as 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  of  the  Colonne  Orches- 
tra. Gradually  he  came  to  prefer  the  viola  to  the  violin,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  he  would  come  to  prefer  conducting  to  playing  the  viola.  In  later  years 
he  was  fond  of  explaining  this  progression  as  a  matter  of  laziness.  He  had  found 
the  viola  easier  than  the  violin,  and  conducting  easier  than  playing  the  viola. 
He  supposed  that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  do  something  easier  than 
conducting  he  would  turn  to  music  criticism. 

It  was  in  1911  that  he  established  himself  as  a  conductor,  first  as  founder  and 
principal  conductor  of  the  Concerts  Berlioz  and  then  as  chief  conductor  of  the 
Ballet  Russe,  the  company  with  which  he  would  introduce  some  of  the  most 
important  musical  works  of  the  twentieth  century.  His  career  was  interrupted 
by  World  War  I,  during  which  he  served  as  a  po/7u  ordinaire  in  the  French 
Army,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Verdun,  Rheims,  Soissons  and  the  Ar- 
gonne.  He  was  released  from  military  service  in  1916,  so  that  he  could  rejoin 
the  Ballet  Russe  for  an  American  tour,  a  tour  whose  purpose  was  to  promote 
the  French  and  Allied  cause.  It  was  then  that  his  long  association  with  the 
musical  life  of  this  country  began.  In  1917  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of 


Bravo! 

Exprinter  and 

Holland  America  Cruises 

present  another 

Music  Festival  at  Sea 

Opus  VI 

aboard  the 
Luxury  Cruise  Ship 

Rotterdam 

May31-June7, 1975 
to  Nassau  and  Bermuda 

from  New  York 
7  days  $490.  to  $820.* 


FEATURING: 

Gina  Bachauer,  pianist 
Rudolph  Firkusny,  pianist 
Jerome  Lowenthal,  pianist 
Jan  Peerce,  Tenor 
Ruggerio  Ricci, violinist 
Eleanor  Steber,  soprano 
Charles Treger,  voinst 
Tokyo  Quartet 
Christine  Walevska,  ceiiist 
Boris  Goldovsky,  lecturer 
Robert  Sherman, 


A  glorious  week  of  beautiful 

music  performed  by  world-famous  artists  . 

soft  sea  breezes  and  luxury  vacation  living 
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the  Civic  Orchestra  of  New  York,  and  during  that  same  year  he  began  a  two- 
season  tenure  as  chief  conductor  of  French  repertory  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  He  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  25 
1918.  Henri  Rabaud,  the  newly  appointed  Music  Director,  had  been  delayed  in 
France,  and  Monteux  filled  in  for  two  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  As 
it  turned  out,  Rabaud  stayed  for  only  one  season,  after  which  Monteux  was 
appointed  his  successor.  His  task  was  not  easy,  for  he  took  over  an  orchestra 
that  had  been  thoroughly  ravaged  by  the  war  and  its  attendant  hysteria.  Until 
the  time  of  Rabaud,  the  Boston  Symphony  had  followed  a  musical  tradition 
that  was  largely  Germanic,  all  of  which  changed  when  the  anti-German  senti- 
ment engendered  by  World  War  I  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  Karl  Muck, 
the  Orchestra's  conductor,  and  several  of  the  German-born  players.  Monteux 
had  a  considerable  job  of  rebuilding  to  do,  but  by  1920  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  orchestra  had  recaptured  its  former  stature.  In  February  of  that  year, 
however,  the  Orchestra  was  again  imperiled,  this  time  by  a  players'  strike 
which  ultimately  reduced  its  ranks  by  nearly  one  half.  Monteux  again  had  to 
rebuild  the  ensemble,  but  by  the  time  of  his  departure,  in  1924,  he  was  able  to 
leave  to  his  successor,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  a  truly  first-rate  orchestra.  Despite 
the  crisis-ridden  nature  of  his  tenure,  he  had  introduced  to  Boston  a  long  list 
of  difficult  and  important  new  or  relatively  new  works,  not  always,  it  should  be 
added,  to  the  pleasure  of  subscribers  whose  ears  had  not  yet  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound  of  such  composers  as  Stravinsky,  Ravel  and  Schoenberg. 


After  Boston,  Monteux  returned  to  Europe  where  in  1928  he  expressed  his 
disaffection  with  America  in  a  famous  interview  published  by  the  Jewish  Times. 
American  audiences,  he  said,  were  interested  only  in  'tall,  slim  conductors  who 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  their  tailors,'  a  remark  which  was  widely 
interpreted  to  be  aimed  at  Leopold  Stokowski,  then  conductor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  For  a  time  Monteux  worked  in  Europe,  in  Amsterdam,  as 
Mengelberg's  associate  at  the  Concertgebouw,  and  in  Paris,  where  in  1929  he 
founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonique.  But  in  1936  he  returned  to  America,  this 
time  to  take  up  the  directorship  of  the  newly  reorganized  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, where  for  the  next  sixteen  years  he  enjoyed  an  extraordinarily  devoted 
following  from  the  musical  public  of  that  city.  He  relinquished  that  post  in  1952 
in  order  to  pursue  a  series  of  activities — guest  conducting  as  well  as  some 
teaching — that  would  occupy  his  full-time  energies  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death.  Especially  important  to  him  was  his  return  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-seven  years,  to  the  podium  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the 
invitation  of  Charles  Munch,  he  had  led  some  enormously  successful  Boston 
concerts  in  January  1951,  and  his  popularity  led  to  his  participation  in  the 
Orchestra's  European  tours  of  1952  and  1956,  as  well  as  in  the  transcontinental 
tour  of  1953.  He  made  numerous  recordings  with  the  Orchestra,  but  perhaps 
the  best  evidence  of  his  affection  for  Boston  was  the  fact  that  he  celebrated  his 
eightieth  and  eighty-fifth  birthdays  by  conducting  special  gala  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  It  was  for  the  former  occasion  that  Stravinsky  composed  his  Greet- 
ing Prelude,  based  on  the  familiar  Happy  Birthday  to  You,  as  a  surprise  tribute 
to  the  man  who  had  introduced  several  of  Stravinsky's  most  famous  works. 
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Several  factors — the  glamor  and  success  of  his  later  associations  with  the  Or- 
chestra, as  well  as  the  legendary  aura  surrounding  the  era  of  his  successor, 
Serge  Koussevitzky — have  tended  to  obscure  the  greatness  of  Monteux's  con- 
tributions to  the  Boston  Symphony  during  his  term  as  its  Music  Director.  For 
this  reason  we  have  thought  it  interesting  and  worthwhile  to  reprint  here  a 
contemporary  assessment  of  those  years  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Boston  music  critics.  What  follows  is  an  article  by  H.  T.  Parker  which  appeared 
in  the  May  1  1924  issue  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

H.  N." 


Wilhelm  Gericke,  now  living  in  old  age  and  retirement  at  Vienna,  first  set  and 
then  achieved  the  standards  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Karl  Muck, 
still  in  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  many  a  European  city,  raised  it  to  its 
highest  pinnacle  of  performance  and  prestige.  Pierre  Monteux,  coming  to  it  in 
a  later  day,  departing  after  the  concerts  of  the  current  week,  has  restored- 
those  standards  and  regained  in  large  measure  that  prestige.  By  these  titles,  he 
deserves  to  rank  with  his  two  illustrious  predecessors;  while  in  a  third  respect 
he  excels  them  both.  Beyond  any  other  conductor  in  the  three  and  forty  years 
of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  he  has  widened  the  scope  of  the  repertory,  coun- 
ting no  music,  so  long  as  it  warranted  performance,  alien  to  him  or  to  his 
hearers.  His  successors  will,  no  doubt,  respect  the  standards  and  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  Boston  Orchestra.  No  conductor  of  ability  or  ambition  could  do 
otherwise  to  the  full  degree  of  his  powers.  Whoever  they  may  be,  whatever 
they  may  prove,  not  one  of  them — it  is  safe  to  say — will  return  to  the  repertory 
as  it  was  before  Mr  Monteux  widened,  animated  and  modernized  it.  So  doing, 
he  has  left  lasting  imprint  upon  the  course  and  the  quality  of  the  Symphony 
Concerts,  as  Boston  first  hears  them,  as  in  other  cities  they  are  repeated.  A 
cosmopolitan  and  a  catholic  repertory,  alive  and  of  our  own  time,  are  his 
fullest  titles  to  high  place  in  our  conductors'  Pantheon. 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1919,  Mr  Monteux  became  the  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Orchestra,  the  demoralization  of  the  final  years  in  the  German  war  and 
the  mediocrity  and  provinciality  of  Henri  Rabaud  as  conductor  through  six 
perilous  months,  had  reduced  it  to  the  lowest  pitch  in  all  its  annals.  Except  to  a 
faithful  public  in  the  city  where  it  had  long  been  glorious  institution,  it  had 
become  (as  Mr  Gilman  wrote  the  other  day  in  the  The  New  York  Tribune) 
'virtually  negligible.'  Outside  Boston,  only  certain  Parisians  closely  heeded  it, 
because  they  believed  they  could  enter  in  and  possess  it  as  one  of  the  con- 
quered artistic  provinces  of  the  late  war — Mr  Higginson  chose  only  German 
conductors — parcelling  it  out  among  themselves,  despatching  Rabauds  to  rule 
it.  The  personnel  of  the  orchestra — hitherto  a  band  of  virtuosi —  had  been 
decimated  by  dismissals  incident  to  both  the  just  resentments  and  the  unjust 
intolerances  of  wartime.  Not  a  few  of  the  newcomers  were  inferior  to  their 
predecessors  in  antecedents  and  ambitions,  talents  and  loyalties.  Discontent 
over  salaries  and  relations  or  non-relations  with  the  Musicians'  Union  was  rife 
in  the  band;  while  there  were  those  among  it  who,  for  their  own  purposes, 
would  foment  more  discord. 

Less  by  his  own  desires  then  by  the  will  of  an  official  hierarchy  in  Paris, 
Monsieur  Rabaud  had  been  thrust  into  a  conductorship  which  he  regarded, 
honestly  enough,  as  a  temporary  sojourn  abroad.  Undoubtedly  he  meant  well 
and  did  his  best  through  his  brief  term  in  Boston.  He  lacked,  however,  the 
ability,  the  endurance  and  the  persistence  to  begin  the  restoration  of  an  or- 
chestra, decimated  and  declined.  It  cried  for  discipline,  and  he  was  a  gentle 
man.  His  horizons  in  music  were  wholly  those  of  academic  and  official  Paris.  By 
them  he  chose  his  pieces,  shaped  his  programmes.  By  them  he  measured 
intrinsically  literal,  routine,  unindividual  performance.  These  were  not  the 
courses  or  the  standards  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had  proudly 
followed  and  maintained  from  the  days  of  Gericke  through  the  days  of  Muck. 
At  the  end  of  a  season,  the  peril  of  the  future  loomed  large.  That  way  ruin  lay 
and  Mr  Monteux,  cosmopolite  (as  a  conductor  should  be)  of  Paris,  cosmopolite 
of  the  Russian  Ballet  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  was  summoned  to 
the  rescue. 
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The  restoration,  nay  the  salvation,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Pierre 
Monteux  began,  pursued,  enforced  and  finally  achieved — with  cooperating 
trustees,  management  and  public — is  written  clear  in  the  quality  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  band  and  its  concerts,  at  home  and  abroad,  through  this  closing 
musical  year  of  1923-24.  Then,  after  all  the  days  of  waiting  and  hoping  and 
persevering — say  from  last  spring  onward — the  end  crowned  the  work.  And  the 
orchestra  that  so  flourishes  anew  and  is  so  lauded  afresh  is  Pierre  Monteux's 
orchestra  and  none  other,  though  Serge  Koussevitzky  will  be  the  first  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  heritage.  For  fortune,  while  it  seemed  to  harass  Mr  Monteux,  as 
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'the  strike'  of  the  players  befell,  actually  favored  him.  For  little  more  than  a 
season  had  he  worked  at  the  restoration  of  the  band,  when  the  discord,  long 
simmering,  boiled  into  open  outbreak.  Before  the  tumult  was  stilled  many  in 
the  orchestra  had  withdrawn  or  been  dismissed  into  the  Union;  while  oth- 
ers— and  the  majority — abode  by  actual  or  implied  obligation. 

It  is  not  Mr  Monteux's  habit  to  flinch  or  to  repine.  The  so-called  strike  had 
cleared  the  band  of  much  dead  or  dying  wood  of  many  undesirables.  Forth- 
with the  conductor  set  about  reconstitution.  Choice,  exacting  and  far-searching 
was  he  in  the  assembling  of  new  men  and  new  talents.  Not  a  prejudice,  not  an 


inclination  swayed  him.  He  was  all  for  the  best,  wherever  the  best  was  obtain- 
able. On  the  part  of  the  trustees  a  readjustment  of  salaries  and  working  terms 
materially  aided.  Gradually  the  Symphony  Orchestra  became  not  only  a  band 
of  abilities  youthful,  in  process,  or  at  full  maturity,  but  a  band  that  was  recipro- 
cating instrument  to  the  conductor,  as  diligent,  keen,  ambitious  and  finely 
tempered. 

Then  proceeded  the  patient,  exigent,  nearly  endless  work  of  restoration.  The 
strings  were  refined  to  high  precision  and  fluid  pliancy.  Their  tone  was  bright- 
ened or  deepened.  The  wood-winds  stood  forth  anew  in  the  command  of  the 
virtuosity,  the  individuality,  the  musical  quality  and  sensibility,  that  of  old  had 
been  theirs.  The  horns,  the  other  brass,  became  rich,  glowing,  full  voiced  yet 
mellow.  The  percussion  wrought  their  little  miracles  of  rhythm  and  color.  In 
sum,  the  whole  orchestra  became  a  balanced,  euphonious,  sensitive  and  adept 
instrument.  It  knew  finesse;  it  released  force;  it  shimmered  with  beauty;  it 
seethed  with  power.  There  was  underbody;  there  were  also  lustres;  and  every- 
where flexibility.  From  Bach  and  Mozart  to  Strauss  and  Stravinsky,  the  whole 
range  of  music  lay  within  the  scope  of  the  reanimated  band.  Ancient,  classic, 
romantic,  modernistic,  at  the  composer's  will  it  changed  its  voice.  And  that 
voice  was  also  the  voice  of  Pierre  Monteux,  fine  of  ear,  alert  of  mind,  many- 
sided  as  is  music.  From  the  dust  and  ashes  of  1920,  he  has  upreared  the  radiant 
and  silken  orchestra  of  1924. 

Meanwhile  that  other  and  enduring  glory  of  the  term  of  Pierre  Monteux, 
conductor  in  Boston,  had  come  as  gradually  to  pass — the  widening,  the  vital- 
izing, the  liberating  of  the  repertory  and  the  programmes  of  the  Symphony 
Concerts.  It  is  the  obligation  of  conductor  and  orchestra  to  open  to  audiences 
the  masterpieces  and  the  acknowledged  classics  of  music — by  Mr  Monteux 
unfailingly  fulfilled.  It  is  error  and  excess  to  repeat  those  masterpieces  and 
those  classics  until  they  become  routine,  mechanical,  devitalized,  upon  con- 
ductor, band  and  audience.  Above  all  his  predecessors  at  Symphony  Hall,  Mr 
Monteux  has  avoided  this  pitfall.  It  is  equally  the  obligation  and  should  be  the 
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pleasure  of  a  conductor  to  search  in  the  dark  places  of  the  masters — to  re- 
discover and  disclose  anew  their  music  that  lapsing  years,  established  custom, 
easy-going  habit,  have  overlooked  and  neglected.  The  discoveries  may  be  no 
more  than  interesting;  yet  they  deserve  place  in  a  long  and  annual  series  of 
symphony  concerts.  With  these  resurrections  and  revivals,  Mr  Monteux  has 
been  both  diligent  and  fruitful.  He  regarded  tradition;  yet  before  none  was  he 
servile. 

Again  it  is  the  obligation  and  usually  the  pleasure  of  a  conductor  to  renew  his 
orchestra  and  his  hearers  in  the  music  written  within  our  time  yet  already  semi- 
established  in  the  'standard  repertory' — say  of  Debussy  and  Ravel,  of  Strauss 
and  Mahler,  or  Sibelius  and  Loeffler;  by  belated  discovery  of  Rimsky-Korsakov 
and  Mussorgsky.  Mr  Monteux  has  eagerly  returned  to  it,  steadily  amplified  it, 
almost  unfailingly  given  it  animating  and  characterizing  voice  and  life.  In  the 
securities  and  the  freedoms  that  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra enjoys;  through  such  a  series  of  concerts  as  he  annually  undertakes; 
with  such  a  band  as  he  now  commands,  it  is  his  bounden  and  imperative' 
obligation  to  keep  his  public  informed  as  to  the  music  of  the  immediate  hour. 
He  owes  such  duty  to  his  audiences,  the  composers,  his  own  honor  in  his 
profession,  the  whole  unfolding,  expanding  and — glory  be! — ever-ex- 
perimenting art  of  music.  Again  beyond  his  predecessors,  Mr  Monteux  has 
proclaimed  and  practised  his  faith — by  the  works  of  an  open  mind,  an  eager 
spirit  and  a  courage  undaunted.  To  him  and  him  only  Boston  and  New  York 
alike  owe  much  of  their  acquaintance  and  their  pleasure  in  the  rising  Britons 
and  Italians,  the  new  Parisians  and  Spaniards,  Germans  and  Austrians,  the 
whole  stimulating  and  engrossing  brood  of  modernists,  Stravinsky  at  their 
head.  On  this  score,  it  is  safe  to  say,  no  present  conductor  in  Europe  or  in 
America  has  so  served  and  fostered  the  progress  of  music  as  has  Pierre  Mon- 
teux in  Boston. 

Above  all,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, to  free  himself — so  far  as  humanly  he  may — from  every  ingrained 
prejudice  or  cultivated  predilection  in  the  choice  of  music.  He  must  favor  no 
race,  nation,  school,  cult  or  clique.  Everlastingly  and  unflaggingly,  he  must  be 
eager,  open  and  free  of  mind.  In  music  he  should  be  idealized  internationalist, 
seeking,  choosing,  propagating,  cherishing  the  best  obtainable,  even  in  the 
America  around  him,  the  Boston  and  the  New  York  at  his  feet.  Yet  again 
beyond  every  predecessor,  Mr  Monteux  has  drawn  near  to  this  ideal.  When  his 
audience  in  Sanders  Theatre  this  evening,  in  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  and 
Saturday,  rises  to  farewell  him,  it  salutes  as  open  a  mind,  as  catholic  an  ear,  as 
free  and  ranging  a  spirit  as  the  profession  of  conducting  has  known. 

A  conductor  may  not  so  upbuild  an  orchestra  without  also  upbuilding  himself. 
He  may  not  so  broaden  and  deepen  the  practice  of  his  profession  without  also 
broadening  and  deepening  his  own  mind  and  spirit.  Mr  Monteux  was  an  able 
conductor  when  he  came  first  to  Symphony  Hall  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  In  the 
spring  of  1924,  he  departs  with  just  titles  even  to  eminence.  Could  recollection 
span  them,  there  is  no  need  to  recall  seriatim  his  finer  or  his  larger  achieve- 
ments— his  fervors  and  fires  with  Stravinsky  and  Strauss;  his  finesse  with  De- 
bussy and  Ravel;  his  discerning  and  imparting  eloquence  with  new-born  Brit- 
ons and  outspreading  Italians;  the  richness  of  his  Russian  rhythms  and  color- 
ings; his  songful  and  romantic  warmths  with  Schumann  and  Schubert;  his  light 
and  heat  of  beauty,  his  might  of  power,  with  Beethoven,  the  stride  of  his 
Handel  and  Bach,  the  flow  of  his  Mozart  and  Haydn.  Over  many  memories  are 
these,  the  merits  of  Pierre  Monteux,  clearly  and  lastingly  written.  They  coalesce 
and  sum  in  the  image  of  a  conductor  whose  ear  was  closely  and  finely  attuned 
to  every  voice  of  his  orchestra;  whose  fellow-players  served  him  in  respect  and 
admiration,  liking  and  loyality;  who,  in  his  turn,  served  the  chosen  composer, 
the  present  piece,  that  he  might  release  them  in  integrity,  spirit  and  truth,  with 
life  infused,  with  character  projected. 

In  this  image  is  also  reflected  the  musician,  who  perceived  clearly,  who  felt 
sympathetically  and  sensitively,  who  measured  and  designed,  wove  and 
shaded,  distributed  and  proportioned,  until,  so  far  as  he  might,  music  should 
sound  in  the  ears  of  hearers  even  as  in  the  imagination  of  him  who  wrote  it 
and  of  him  who  conveyed  it.  Here  Pierre  Monteux  excelled  less;  there  he 
excelled  more.  Once  and  again,  he  fell  short;  now  and  again  he  surpassed 
belief.  Yet  always  has  he  been  conductor  who  exalted  the  arts  and  the  voice  of 
music  above  himself;  who  in  the  glories  of  his  restored  orchestra  wrought  the 
testimony  to  his  own  prowess.  Departing  in  all  modesty  and  gentleness  and  still 
regret,  Pierre  Monteux  leaves  spacious  memories  behind  him — the  savior  of  an 
illustrious  orchestra;  the  renewer  of  its  powers  and  prestige;  the  sustainer  of  its 
standards;  the  opener  of  vistas,  broad  and  fair,  upon  new  wealth  and  new 
progress. 

H.T.P. 


If  you  are  looking  for  something  special 
in  a  wall-covering,  may  we  suggest 
"Veranda"?  It  is  the  first  of  our  new  col- 
lection of  handscreened  wallpapers,  and 
is  available  in  Flake  White  on  the  follow- 
ing colors:  Spring  Leaf  Green,  Sunrise 
Yellow,  Pale  Wedgewood  Blue  and  Silver. 
The  width  is  27  inches,  the  repeat  is  36 
inches  and  the  price  is  twelve  dollars  per 
role  on  the  colored  grounds,  and  fifteen 
dollars  per  role  printed  on  silver.  For  your 
convenience  it  may  be  ordered  through 
your  interior  designer  or,  if  you  prefer, 
directly  from  us.  Memo  samples  are  one 
dollar  each  in  the  colorway  of  your 
choice.  If  you  should  require  it,  custom 
colorways  are  available  for  any  of  our 
designs  at  extra  cost  —  price  upon 
request. 
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We  specialize  in  futures. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  March  6  1975  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  March  7  1975  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  March  8  1975  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


*Overture  'Leonore'     No.  3     op.  72b 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op.  19 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Rondo:  molto  allegro 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 


intermission 


*STRAUSS 


Ein  Heldenleben     (A  Hero's  Life)     op.  40 


Vladimir  Ashkenazy  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05, 
the  concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.35 


The  Saturday  evening  concert  is  being  recorded  by  WBGH-TV  for  later 
telecast.  Occasional  scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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DONTPUT 

YOUR  MCE 

IN  THE  HANDS 

OF  AMATEURS 

No  two  faces  have  quite 
the  same  skin,  so  no  one 
way  of  caring  for  that 
skin  can  be  right  for 
everyone. 

We're  Boston's  only 
specialists  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  care  and 
health  of  skin.  We  ana- 
lyze your  face,  help  cor- 
rect problems  with  pro- 
fessional treatment,  and 
advise  you  on  a  home- 
care  program.  Staffed  by 
European  estheticians. 

Call  Miss  Grady  soon  for 
a  free  consultation. 
Your  face  will  be  health- 
ier for  it. 

ELIZ4BE1H 
GR4DY 

FACE  FIRST 

39  Newbury  Street,  Back  Bay 
Boston,  Mass.  Phone  536-4447 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 


Overture  'Leonore'  No.  3  op.  72b 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed  the  Overture  'Leonore'  No.  3  in  1806, 
and  it  was  first  performed  on  March  29  of  that  year  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien 
in  Vienna  as  the  overture  to  the  second  version  of  Fidelio.  Beethoven  himself 
directed.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Overture  on 
March  3  1882;  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  most  recent  performances  in 
Boston  by  the  Orchestra  were  given  in  March  1971;  William  Steinberg  was  the 
conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

There  are  two  recordings  of  the  Overture  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
available  on  the  RCA  label:  one  is  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  the  other  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf. 


On  November  13  1805  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  troops  marched  into 
Vienna.  Seven  days  later  the  first  performance  of  Beethoven's  only 
opera  Fidelio  was  given  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  'before  stalls  full 
of  French  officers'.  Many  of  the  regular  patrons  had  fled  the  city,  the 
novelty  of  the  piece  did  not  appeal  to  the  French  military,  and  after 
two  further  performances,  on  November  21  and  22,  Beethoven  with- 
drew the  opera.  It  was  hardly  an  auspicious  time  to  present  a  difficult 
new  piece,  and  it  did  not  help  that  none  of  the  principal  singers  was 
more  than  mediocre.  (The  American  premiere  of  the  first  version  was 
given  at  Tanglewood  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  on  August  5  1967.) 

The  critic  of  Leipzig's  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  was  unenthu- 
siastic:  'The  oddest  among  the  odd  products  of  last  month  was  surely 
Beethoven's  opera  Fidelio,  which  we  had  been  eagerly  awaiting.  The 
piece  was  given  for  the  first  time  on  November  20,  but  was  received 
very  coldly.  .  .  .  The  performance  itself  was  not  of  the  first  rank.  Mile 
Milder  has  neither  sufficient  emotional  strength  nor  liveliness  for  the 
role  of  Fidelio,  despite  her  beautiful  voice,  and  Demmer  (Florestan) 
sang  almost  consistently  flat.  All  this,  together  with  the  general  situ- 
ation, will  explain  why  the  opera  was  given  only  three  times.' 

Beethoven  conducted  the  three  original  performances,  but  was  thor- 
oughly unhappy  with  them.  Following  the  advice  of  well-intentioned 
friends,  he  made  revisions  (mostly  cuts),  and  the  second  version  of 
Fidelio  was  presented  at  the  same  theatre  on  March  29  1806.  This  time 
there  were  four  performances.  Beethoven  was  still  dissatisfied:  in  a 
letter  to  Sebastian  Meier,  his  brother-in-law,  who  sang  the  role  of 
Pizarro,  he  wrote  on  April  10,  the  day  of  the  final  performance  that 
spring: 

'I  beg  you  ask  Herr  von  Seyfried  to  conduct  my  opera  today.  I  should 
like  to  look  at  and  hear  it  from  a  distance.  At  least  my  patience  will 
not  be  so  sorely  tried  as  if  I  have  to  hear  my  music  botched  from 
nearby!  I  cannot  help  believing  it  is  done  on  purpose.  I  shall  not  say 
anything  about  the  wind  instruments  but  every  pianissimo,  every  cre- 
scendo, decrescendo,  every  forte,  every  fortissimo  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  my  opera;  at  any  rate  they  are  disregarded.  One  really 
loses  delight  in  composing  anything  at  all  when  one  hears  this  kind  of 
performance.  .  .  . 

'P.S.  If  the  opera  is  to  be  given  again  the  day  after  tomorrow,  we  must 
certainly  have  another  rehearsal  tomorrow,  if  only  with  piano,  or  it 
will  get  even  worse.' 
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For  more  than  seven  years  Beethoven  put  Fidelio  aside.  Then,  early  in 
1814,  the  opportunity  for  another  revival  presented  itself.  Georg 
Friedrich  Trietschke,  the  stage  manager  and  poet  of  the  Karntnertor- 
Theater,  revised  the  libretto,  and  Beethoven  set  to  work  once  again 
on  the  score.  The  premiere  of  the  opera  as  it  is  best  known  today  was 
given  at  Trietschke's  theatre  on  May  23.  It  was  triumphantly  successful. 

For  the  first  production  of  1805  Beethoven  wrote  the  overture  now 
known  as  'Leonore'  No.  2.  The  following  year  the  revised  version 
began  with  'Leonore'  No.  3,  a  piece  even  more  elaborately  construct- 
ed than  its  precursor.  For  the  1814  production  Beethoven  realized  that 
so  long  and  formal  a  piece  was  out  of  place  before  the  first  act,  and 
wrote  the  overture  now  called  'Fidelio',  a  shorter  and  simpler  piece 
which  is  theatrically  a  more  effective  prelude  to  the  domestic  atmos- 
phere of  the  first  scene,  in  which  Marcelline,  daughter  of  Seville 
Prison's  chief  warder,  does  her  ironing,  while  the  turnkey  Jaquino 
vainly  proposes  marriage. 

The  overtures  for  the  two  earlier  versions,  masterpieces  both,  are 
happily  now  staples  of  the  symphonic  repertoire.  Leonore  No.  3  is 
often  played  also  in  the  opera  house  before  the  curtain  goes  up  on 
the  last  act  of  Fidelio. 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     Op.  19 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  in  December  1770,  probably  on  the  16th;  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  The  score  of  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  was 
published  at  the  end  of  1801,  but  the  work  is  thought  to  have  been  composed 
in  1795,  before  the  so-called  'First'  Concerto.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
first  performed  the  Concerto  on  February  17  1948,  in  New  Haven.  Bruce  Si- 
monds  was  the  soloist  and  Richard  Burgin  the  conductor.  The  Orchestra's  most 
recent  performances  were  in  October  and  November  1972,  when  Jerome  Low- 
enthal  was  the  soloist  and  Colin  Davis  the  conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns  and  strings. 

The  cadenza  which  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  plays  in  the  first  movement  is  his  own. 

On  January  1  1801,  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  Leipzig  publisher  F.  A. 
Hoffmeister,  'This  concerto  I  offer  at  only  ten  ducats  because,  as  I 
have  already  explained,  I  do  not  consider  it  one  of  my  best.'  And  on 
April  22  of  the  same  year  he  offered  the  same  work  to  another  pub- 
lisher, Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  describing  it  again  as  not  one  of  his  best 
works.  The  subject  of  his  remarks  was  a  work  he  had  composed  in 
1794  or  1795,  the  so-called  'Second'  Piano  concerto  in  B-flat  Major, 
Op.  19.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  concerto  which  the  composer 
himself  introduced  to  the  Viennese  public  at  a  charity  concert  of  the 
Tonkunstlergesellschaft  on  March  29  1795.  'For  the  interlude  on  the 
first  evening,'  reported  the  Wiener  Zeitung  of  the  event,  'the  cele- 
brated Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  earned  the  undivided  approbation 
of  the  audience  with  a  completely  new  concerto  on  the  pianoforte, 
composed  by  himself.'  Despite  the  Concerto's  apparently  good  recep- 
tion, Beethoven  was  dissatisfied,  and  he  thoroughly  revised  the  work 
for  a  Prague  concert  in  1798,  when  he  also  performed  a  more  recently 
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See  Boston  as  Paul  Revere  and 
his  friends  saw  it.  Sample  the  tastes, 
lifestyles,  pleasures,  and  politics  of 
Revere's  age ...  as  revealed  through 
paintings,  silver,  furniture,  textiles, 
drawings,  and  documents  of  this 
exciting  period  in  America's  past. 

Paul  Revere's  Boston:  1735-1818 

April  18  through  October  12, 1975 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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French  Carriage 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •   CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


527-4569 


Qlo  Worm 

IS  A  PLANT  EXPERIENCE 


■  The  most  knowledge- 
able people  in  all  phases 
of  indoor  plant  culture. 

■  Experts  on  indoor  light 
gardening. 

■  A  complete  home  and 
office  plant  decorating 
service. 

■  Terrariums  and  bottle 
gardens. 

■  All  necessary  plant 
supplies. 

BROMELIADS,  ORCHIDS 

AND  OTHER 

EXOTIC  PLANTS. 

91  Union  St.,  Newton  Centre. 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 
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The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 


completed  Concerto  in  C  Major.  By  the  time  the  earlier  work  was 
published  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  by  Hoffmeister,  it  may  have  under- 
gone still  further  revisions.  In  March  of  that  year  the  same  firm  had 
published  the  C  Major  Concerto  as  Op.  15,  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  the  earlier  work  appeared  as  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  Op.  19,  a 
designation  that  has  stuck  to  this  day. 


Supported  by  Beethoven's  own  less  than  ecstatic  assessment,  critics, 
performers  and  the  public  have  generally  agreed  that  the  Second 
Concerto  is  the  weakest  of  Beethoven's  efforts  in  this  form,  an  esti- 
mate that  is  reflected  in  the  relative  infrequency  with  which  it  is 
performed.  Its  neglect,  in  fact,  is  little  short  of  astonishing,  for  one 
would  think  that  Beethoven's  imprimatur  alone  would  have  estab- 
lished it  as  a  fixture  in  the  permanent  repertory;  there  are,  after  all, 
only  five  Beethoven  piano  concertos,  not  counting  his  one  juvenile 
effort  in  this  form.  And  yet  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  revealed  by  a 
glance  at  its  not  untypical  performance  history  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. As  of  the  time  this  article  was  written,  the  work  had  been 
performed  on  a  total  of  nine  different  occasions,  the  first  of  which 
took  place  in  1948,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Concerto 
was  written. 

Musicologist  Gerald  Abraham  has  noted  an  'uncritical  tendency'  to 
stress  the  indebtedness  of  Beethoven's  so-called  first-period  music  to 
the  models  provided  by  Haydn  and  Mozart.  He  further  notes  that 
present  day  performances  of  his  early  music  tend  to  emphasize  what 
is  presumed  to  be  'a  Mozartean  graciousness  and  delicacy  at  the 
expense  of  those  elements  characteristically  his  own.'  Beethoven's 
early  music  undoubtedly  owes  something  to  Haydn  and  Mozart — as 
well  as  to  Hummel  and  Dussek,  though  the  latter  composers  are 
seldom  noted  in  this  connection — and  the  Second  Concerto  has  been 
called  'arguably  the  most  Haydnesque  work  he  ever  wrote.'  It  has  also 
been  described  as  'one  of  very  few  of  his  works  that  can  be  called 
Mozartean.' 

At  the  time  of  its  composition,  Beethoven  still  regarded  himself  as  a 
sort  of  pupil  of  Haydn,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  absence  of  clarinets 
in  his  choice  of  instrumentation   reflected   Haydn's  own   rejection  of 
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these  instruments  in  his  work  to  that  point.  An  alternate  explanation  is 
that  Beethoven's  model  may  have  been  Mozart's  last  piano  concerto, 
K.  595,  which  is  in  the  same  key  and  which  exactly  duplicates  Beetho- 
ven's instrumentation,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  trumpets  and  drums. 
Another  parallel  with  K.  595  is  that  both  concertos'  first  movements 
present  contrasting  ideas  within  the  first  subject,  though  in  reverse 
order:  Beethoven  follows  his  fanfare-like  opening  with  a  lyric  state- 
ment, while  Mozart  opens  with  a  lyric  theme  which  is  interrupted  by 
broken  chord  figures.  The  Second  Concerto  has,  in  fact,  provided  a 
field  day  to  analysts  preoccupied  with  the  indebtedness  of  Beetho- 
ven's early  style  to  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  work's  originality,  its  urgent  dramatic  ges- 
tures, its  impatient  surges  of  thought — in  short,  those  qualities  we 
would  now  identify  as  characteristically  Beethoven's — that  seem  to 
have  most  impressed  its  first  hearers.  In  1798,  Beethoven  performed 
the  C  major  and  B-flat  major  concertos  in  Prague,  and  several  years 
later  Vaclav  Tomasek,  a  composer  and  pianist  of  note,  recalled  the 
event  and  the  impressions  it  made  on  him.  His  judgement  is 
noteworthy  as  the  testimony  of  a  person  who  was  sensitive,  as  no 
present  day  listener  can  be,  to  the  originality  of  the  music.  Tomasek 
first  paid  tribute  to  Beethoven's  power  as  a  performer:  'His  grand  style 
of  playing,  and  especially  his  bold  improvisation,  had  an  extraordinary 
effect  upon  me.  I  felt  so  shaken  that  for  several  days  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  touch  the  piano;  indeed  it  was  only  my  inextinguishable 
love  for  the  art  that,  after  much  reasoning  with  myself,  drove  me  back 
to  the  instrument  with  even  greater  industry.'  After  hearing  Beetho- 
ven twice  more,  Tomasek  reported:  'This  time  I  was  able  to  listen  with 
greater  calmness  of  mind,  and  though  I  admired  as  ever  the  power 
and  brilliance  of  his  playing,  his  frequent  daring  deviations  from  one 
motive  to  another,  whereby  the  organic  connection,  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  idea  was  put  aside,  did  not  escape  me.  Evils  of  this 
nature  frequently  weaken  his  greatest  compositions,  those  which 
sprang  from  a  too  exuberant  conception.  It  is  not  seldom  that  the 
unbiased  listener  is  rudely  awakened  from  his  transport.  The  singular 
and  original  seemed  to  be  his  chief  aim  in  composition.' 

Gerald  Abraham,  taking  note  of  Tomasek's  views,  suggests  that  mod- 
ern pianists  might  do  well  to  revive  interest  in  the  first  two  concertos, 
'with  emphasis  on  Beethoven's  "exuberant  conception"  and  a  redis- 
covery of  the  freshness  of  those  elements  which  are  indeed  "singular 
and  original." ' 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben     (A  Hero's  Life),  Tone  Poem,     op.  40 

Program  note  by  George  HI.  Smith  and  John  N.  Burk 

Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864;  he  died  at  Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen  on  September  8  1949.  He  composed  Ein  Heldenleben  between  August  2 
and  December  27  1898  in  Munich  and  Charlottenburg.  The  dedication  was  to 
Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam  (of 
which  Bernard  Haitink  is  now  permanent  conductor).  The  composer  himself 
conducted  the  first  performance  at  Frankfurt  with  the  Stadtische  Orchester  on 
March   3   1899.  The  first   American    performance   was   given    by   the   Chicago 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell, 
1400  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02116,  telephone 
(617)  542-0478.  In  New  York  contact 
A.  J.  Landau  Inc.,  527  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York  10022, 
telephone  (212)  371-1818. 


Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Theodore  Thomas,  on  March  9  1900.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  Ein  Heldenleben  on  December  6  1901; 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  The  most  recent  series  of  performances  by  the 
Orchestra  was  conducted  by  Bernard  Haitink  in  February  1971. 


The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  4  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  E  flat 
clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  8  horns,  5  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  2  harps  and  strings  (much  divided).  There  is  an  elaborate  part  for  solo 
violin. 


With  Ein  Heldenleben  Strauss  brought  to  a  close  that  altogether  re- 
markable decade  he  had  begun  in  1888  with  Don  Juan.  As  the  year 
1898  ticked  away  he  could  count  no  less  than  six  masterpieces  com- 
pleted in  a  little  more  than  eleven  years.  Tod  und  Verklarung  had 
come  hard  on  the  heels  of  Don  Juan  in  1889.  It  took  more  time  for 
him  to  mature  to  the  point  where  he  could  turn  the  neat  trick  of  Till 
Eulenspiegel  in  1895,  but  then  there  was  no  staying  the  flood  of  ideas 
that  burst  forth  in  Zarathustra  in  1896,  Don  Quixote  in  1897,  and  Ein 
Heldenleben  in  1898.  As  early  as  1887  he  had  experimented  with  Aus 
Italien  and  Macbeth,  but  these  scores  were  quickly  overshadowed  by 
their  great  successors.  After  1898  Strauss  turned  to  the  theatre,  only 
twice  looking  back  to  the  charmed  medium  of  the  symphonic  poem, 
once  in  1903  for  the  autobiographical  Symphonia  Domestica,  and 
again  in  1915  for  the  inflated  Alpensinfonie. 

The  subject  of  Ein  Heldenleben,  covering  the  full  circle  of  a  life  of 
struggle  and  triumph,  a  life  rich  in  romantic  aspiration,  recalls  both 
Tod  und  Verklarung  and  Don  Quixote.  Indeed  Strauss  made  it  clear 
that  he  conceived  Ein  Heldenleben  as  a  companion  piece  to  Don 
Quixote:  'Having  in  this  latter  work  sketched  the  tragi-comic  figure  of 
the  Spanish  Knight  whose  vain  search  after  heroism  leads  to  insanity, 
he  presents  in  A  Hero's  Life  not  a  single  poetical  or  historical  figure, 
but  rather  a  more  general  and  free  ideal  of  great  and  manly  hero- 
ism— not  the  heroism  to  which  one  can  apply  an  everyday  standard  of 
valour,  with  its  material  and  exterior  rewards,  but  that  heroism  which 
describes  the  inward  battle  of  life,  and  which  aspires  through  effort 
and  renouncement  towards  the  elevation  of  the  soul.' 


The  six  divisions  of  the  work  with  their  obviously  appropriate  titles  are 
curiously  not  identified  in  the  printed  score,  which  shows  only  a 
continuous  musical  unfoldment.  Whether  the  titles  are  by  Strauss  him- 
self or  one  of  his  ever  willing  analysts  can  only  be  surmised,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  some  such  ideas  in  mind  as  he  com- 
posed the  contrasting  sections  of  the  work.  Strauss  was  also  content  to 
let  the  analysts  point  out  that  just  as  Don  Quixote  employs  a  greatly 
extended  variation  form,  and  Till  Eulenspiegel  maintains  the  basic 
principles  of  the  rondo  (both  forms  are  identified  in  the  subtitles  of 
these  works),  so  Ein  Heldenleben  may  stand  as  a  vast  symphonic 
movement.  The  first  two  divisions  contain  the  first  subject,  elaborately 
set  forth  with  many  subsidiary  motives,  the  'Hero's  companion'  sup- 
plying the  lyric  second  subject; on  the  'Battlefield'  we  find  the  working 
out  of  these  themes,  and  their  restatement  in  a  kind  of  recapitulation; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  may  be  taken  together  as  a  coda  of  ex- 
treme proportions. 

Perhaps  more  suggestive — and  helpful  to  the  listener — than  the  tradi- 
tional analysis  of  Wilhelm  Klatte,  is  the  following  description  by  John 
N.  Burk. 

G.H.L.S. 


George  H.  L.  Smith,  now  a  resident  of  Boston,  was  from  1941  to  1957 
Program  Annotator  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  His  note  is  reprinted 
by  kind  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
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1.  THE  HERO— The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by  the 
horns  and  strings— broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips — full  of 
energy  and  assurance.  If  this  particular  tone  poem  is  a  character  study 
rather  than  a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer  draw 
his  hero  complete  in  the  first  outline.  As  the  complex  of  the  score  is 
built  up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases  and  secondary  themes,  the 
character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity  (the  picture  is  to 
become  still  more  full-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in  relation  to 
life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by  achievement, 


ultimately  mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment  by  the  finer 
qualities  which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  section  ends  with  a 
thunderous  assertion  of  power,  after  which  the  ensuing  complaints  of 
his  antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty  indeed. 

2.  THE  HERO'S  ADVERSARIES— This  picture  was  drawn  too  sharply  in 
the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  Ein  Heldenleben.  Strauss  went  so 
far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidies  that  the  composer's  unsha- 
kable enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new  definition  for  'beau- 
ty', a  new  boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in  descriptive  suggestion. 
The  themes  of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward  and  sidling;  in  the 
woodwind  'scharf,  'spitzig',  'schnarrend',  in  the  bass  grubby  and  sod- 
den. The  hero's  answering  comment  is  disillusioned,  saddened,  but  at 
last  he  is  goaded  to  an  emphatic  and  strong  retort. 


g~vy  - 
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There  seems  to  be  only  one  other  case  in  history  where  a  composer 
openly  mocks  his  critics  in  his  music — the  case  of  Wagner  and  his 
Beckmesser. 

3.  THE  HERO'S  COMPANION— As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  unfolds  his 
heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her  voice  (which 
is  that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas)  is  at  first 
capricious  and  wilful — refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with  the 
music  the  orchestra  is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  harmo- 
nious understanding.  Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the  score  grows 
richer  in  texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in  which  the  orchestra 
builds  up  a  lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none  but  Strauss 
could  achieve.  At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a  soft  chord 
long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in  the  distance. 

4.  THE  HERO'S  DEEDS  OF  WAR— A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at  first) 
breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which  is  soon 
raging  with  every  ounce  of  Strauss's  technique  of  color,  his  prodigious 
contrapuntal  resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is  assailed  with  drums 
and  brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his  theme  retorts  with  proud  assur- 
ance of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repetition  of  the  love  music 
which  has  gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a  full  and  impres- 
sive climax — a  song  of  triumph. 

5.  THE  HERO'S  WORKS  OF  PEACE— But  triumph  of  this  sort  is  without 
lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less  exultant, 
becomes  more  reflective  and  'inward',  seeking  deeper  currents.  The 
hero's  'works  of  peace'  are  recalled  in  themes  from  Strauss's  earlier 
works:  phrases  are  heard  from  Don  Juan,  Zarathustra,  Tod  un  Ver- 
klarung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  Guntram,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  the 
song  Traum  durch  die  Dammerung.  The  beloved  companion  is  also 
remembered.  The  cunning  skill  of  the  composer  in  weaving  a  string  of 
unrelated  subjects  into  a  continuous  and  plausible  musical  narrative  is 
a  passing  Straussian  wonder. 

6.  THE  HERO'S  RETIREMENT  FROM  THE  WORLD  AND  THE  FULFILL- 
MENT OF  HIS  LIFE— There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate, 
but  this  time  it  is  soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  at  last  found 
peace  with  himself.  There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life,  but 
placid  resignation  now  possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates  on 
themes  of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  the 
evidence  of  the  allusions  listed  above  that  the  composer  was  describ- 
ing himself  all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument  to  his  own 
conceit.  All  introspective  fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could 
not  have  immersed  himself  so  completely  into  his  epic  without  por- 
traying his  own  character.  His  real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting 
and  vaunting  the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have  a  way  of  losing  their 
edge  and  interest  as  the  next  generation,  and  the  next,  come  along. 
All  that  is  finally  asked  is  the  worth  of  the  music — as  music. 

J.N.B 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


Upon  his  appointment  as  Music  Director 
in  the  fall  of  1973  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  person  to  head  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in 
1881.  He  succeeds  such  historic  figures  as 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  and 
Charles  Munch.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
he  was  for  one  year  the  Orchestra's  Music 
Adviser,  and  had  appeared  on  numerous 
occasions  as  guest  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra. 


Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music,  in  Tokyo,  winning  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  He  then  went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France.  One  of 
the  judges  was  the  late  Charles  Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  whose  invitation  to  Tanglewood  was  the  beginning 
of  Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  conductors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1961-1962  season,  he  directed  that  orchestra  several  times,  though  it 
was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  during  the  same  season,  that  he 
made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he 
became  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  guest-con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first 
time — Cos/  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg — and  served  also  as  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonc  season  and  later  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  was  made  Artistic  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Festival,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

As  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
position  he  holds  concurrently  with  his  posts  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San 
Francisco,  he  has  made  several  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  among  them  Berlioz' 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust,  and  (with  Christ  - 
oph  Eschenbach)  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5.  He  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  are  currently  in  the  process  of  recording 
Ravel's  complete  orchestral  works. 


Half  the  beauty 

of  Wellesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  1 1 -5, 
Saturday  I -4.  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 

Wellesley 
teen ' 
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Condominiums 
in  Wcllcslcx 
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Spaulding  and  SI  ye 
Housing  Associates 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  2Vz  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  a  five- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18.70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 
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Condominiums 
in  Brookline 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 
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NEW  PRINTS  IN  PROGRESS 
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Lithographs 

CARROLL 

COOKE 

FE/G/N 

F/SH 

GROSCH 

JACKSON 

MACKIE 


—   Etchings 

MILTON 

SANDUN 

STONE 

STRUNCK 

SWIRNOFF 

SZEP 

WALLACE 


IMPRESSIONS  WORKSHOP  &  GALLERY 

27-29  Stanhope  St     Boston  021 16 

Workshop  Hours-  Mon-Fri  9-5 
Gallery  Hours  -  Tues-Sat  10-6  Mon  by  Appt 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited  617/262-0783 


Help  your 
Heart 


Help  your 
Heart  Fund 


Greater  Boston  Heart  Association 

112  Cypress  Street 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 


How  to  find 

a  stereo  system 

that  sounds  like  this. 

Obviously,  you  have  a  pair  of  very  discriminating  ears.  Otherwise, 
you  wouldn't  be  sitting  here  in  Symphony  Hall  now.  So  when  you 
listen  to  music  at  home,  one  thing  you  don't  want  is  a  stereo  system 
that  sounds  like  a  stereo  system.  You  want  it  to  sound  as  close  to 
live  as  possible 

Which  cuts  down  the  number  of  hi-fi  stores  you  want  to  shop  around 
in  to  one:  Tweeter  Etc. 

Because  at  Tweeter,  we  feel  the  same  way  about  music  systems  as 
you  do  about  music.  So  we  carry  only  the  very  best  speakers:  Advent, 
Braun,  EPI,  AR  KLH.  Only  the  very  best  receivers:  Pioneer,  Yamaha, 
Sony,  Sansui,  Sherwood,  McKintosh.  Only  the  very  best  turntables: 
Dual,  PE,  AR,  Thorens.  Other  stores  have  some  of  them.  But  only 
Tweeter  has  them  all. 

And  we  have  the  people  to  go  with  them.  The  most  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  sales  people  in  hi-fi  So  you'll  end  up  with  the  stereo 
system  that  sounds  as  close  to  live  as  possible  for  what  you  have  to 
spend  Which  can  start  as  low  as  $150.  And  go  as  high  as  $4000  for 
a  McKintosh  system. 

And  while  other  hi-fi  stores  go  en  at  great  length  about  how  low  their 
prices  are,  none  of  them  have  lower  prices  than  Tweeter.  (It's  just  that 
the  other  stores  have  nothing  else  to  talk  about). 

iNrVeel^ 

Harvard  Sq. ,  102  Mt.  Auburn  St.  492-4411. 

Brockton,  849  Belmont  St.,  (Rt.  123  off  Rt.  24)  583-5146. 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  738  4411 

Tweeter's  Hi-Fi  Outlet,  163  Amory  St. 

(at  B.U.  near  Ski  Market)  731-5300. 
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THE  SOLOIST 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY,  who  has  ap- 
peared with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
several  occasions  at  Tanglewood  and  in 
Boston,  was  born  in  Russia  in  1937.  Begin- 
ning formal  musical  studies  at  the  age  of 
six,  he  entered  the  Central  Music  School 
in  Moscow  two  years  later.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  won  second  prize  at  the 
Chopin  competition  in  Warsaw,  then  en- 
rolled at  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory. 
In  1956  he  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  competition  in  Brussels. 
Tours  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  Poland  followed  soon  after- 
wards, and  he  made  his  first  American  tour  in  1958.  In  1962  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy  was  joint  first  prize  winner  of  the  Tchaikovsky  competition 
in  Moscow.  Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  in  recital  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  with  leading  orchestras,  among  them  the  Philadelphia, 
the  Cleveland,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  The  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  the  London  Symphony.  He 
has  made  many  recordings  on  the  London  label.  Vladimir  Ashkenazy, 
who  is  now  an  Icelandic  citizen,  lives  in  Reykjavik,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children. 


Jean-Baptiste  Lully 

ALCESTE 

Tragedie  Lyrique(i6y3) 

Scenes  from  the  opera  recorded  by 
Phyllis  Curtin,  Anne  Ayer,  William  Lewis, 
Hugues  Cuenod and  Philippe  Huttenlocher 

Vienna  Volksoper  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Willard  Straight 

Serenus  Recorded  Edition  SRS  12057 

6.98 

At  your  local  record  shop  or  from 

Serenus  Corporation 

Box  267  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  10706 


Lonely  People 
Need  Your 
Friendship 

BE  A 

VOLUNTEER  CASE  AIDE 

GIVE  4  HOURS  A  WEEK 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

ONGOING  PROFESSIONAL 

SUPERVISION. 

Boston  State  Hospital 

Phone:    436-6000    X225 


For  Rent - 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gar- 
dener. Short  walk  to  town  and 
to  principal  hotels.  Weekly  rates: 
Apr.  15  -  Dec.  15.  $350.  Write: 
MediaRep  Center,  30  Newbury 
St.  Boston  021 16   (617)267-7110. 


a  Boston 
on  peut  tout  trouver — 

meme  une 
bibliotheque  francaise! 


THE  FRENCH  LIBRARY 
IN  BOSTON,  INC. 


53  Marlborough  St. 
MTA:  Arlington 
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DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 

Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES   FOR 
ESSEX   COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


When 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ALBERT  L.  NICKERSON,  recently  appoint- 
ed a  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation  until  his  retire- 
ment from  that  position  in  1969.  He 
joined  the  Corporation  as  a  service  station 
attendant,  following  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  University  in  1933,  and  became  its 
chief  executive  officer  in  1958.  Mr  Nicker- 
son  has  also  served  as  a  director  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Re- 
I  serve  Bank  of  New  York,  as  well  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Raytheon 
Company  and  the  State  Street  Investment  Corporation.  He  is  a  Trustee 
of  Rockefeller  University  and  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  and  his 
associations  with  Harvard  University  have  included  directorship  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  membership  in  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Since 
1965  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Harvard  University  Corporation. 
Mr  Nickerson  and  his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Perkins,  live  in  Lin- 
coln. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  STRING  QUARTET 

On  Monday  evening,  March  10th  at  8  o'clock,  the  Cambridge  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  concert  at  Trinity  Church  in  The  City  of  Boston, 
Copley  Square.  The  quartet  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra:  violinists  Roger  .Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich, 
violist  Robert  Karol  and  cellist  Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist 
of  Haydn's  String  Quartet  in  C  Major,  Op.  54,  No.  7,  Samuel  Barber's 
Dover  Beach  (with  baritone  David  Ripley)  and  Dvorak's  String  Quartet 
in  F  Major,  Op.  96  ('American'  Quartet). 


HAROLD   D.    HODGKINSON   ENDOWS  PRINCIPAL 

BASS  CHAIR 

The  Orchestra's  Board  of  Trustees  recently  announced  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Principal  Bass  Chair  by  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson.  The  chair, 
which  is  currently  occupied  by  Henry  Portnoi,  has  been  named  after 
Mr  Hodgkinson,  who  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Orchestra  since  1954. 
For  sixty-two  years  Mr  Hodgkinson  has  been  associated  with  Filene's, 
and  for  the  past  fourteen  and  a  half  years  he  has  served  as  that 
company's  chief  executive  officer.  He  has  been  a  director  of  the  U.S. 
Federal  Reserve  System,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Agent  for  the  First  Federal  Reserve  Area,  President  of  the 
Boston  Retail  Trade  Board,  Chairman  of  the  Associated  Merchandising 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  President  of  the  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Greater  Boston  Devel- 
opment and  Central  Business  District  Committees,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2.  A  graduate  of  Yale  University, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Yale  Development  Board  and  the  Association 
of  Yale  Alumni.  He  serves  also  as  a  trustee  of  Boston  University, 
Northeastern  University  and  Simmons  College.  He  and  his  wife,  Laura 
White  Cabot  Hodgkinson,  are  residents  of  Boston  and  Marblehead. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  March  28  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  29  1975  at  8.30 

PETER  MAAG     conductor 

ADRIANA    MALIPONTE     soprano 
ROSE    TAYLOR     mezzo-soprano 
MARY  DAVENPORT     contralto 
PAUL  SPERRY     tenor 
ARA  BERBERIAN     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


BACH 


MOZART 


Magnificat  in  D     S.  243 


Masonic  Funeral  Music     K.  477 


Vesperae  solennes  de  confessore     K.  339 
Ave,  verum  corpus     K.  618 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.25. 


Friday  afternoon  April  18  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  19  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


ISAAC  STERN     violin 


♦BEETHOVEN 


RAVEL 


Violin  Concerto  in  D     op.  61 

Une  barque  sur  I'ocean 
Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
*La  Valse 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


MET 

Metropolitan  Opera 

HYNES  CIVIC 
AUDITORIUM 

April  21-26 

REPERTOIRE 


Siege  of  Corinth 

Cavalleria/Pagliacci 

Traviata 

La  Forza  del  Destino 

Falstaff 

La  Boheme 

Romeo  et  Juliette 


MAIL  ORDERS:  Checks  payable  to 
Boston  Opera  Assn.,  Inc. 
420  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
Tickets:  $3.50,  $5.50,  $6.50,  $7, 
$8.50,  $9.50,  $10,  $12.50,  $14, 
$15.50,  $17.50.  (Apr.  21,  $12.50 
orch.  seats  cost  $15,  all  $15.50 
seats  cost  $20,  all  $17.50  seats  cost  $25) 
Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

FOR  BEST  SEATS  ORDER  NOW 
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VLADIMIR 


ASHKENAZY 


"V' 
JK 


2C! 


From  his  best  selling  Beethoven  series: 

THE  FIVE  PIANO  CONCERTOS  Newest  release! 

SirGeorgSoIti  SONATA  NO.  31  IN  A  FLAT,  OP.  110 

The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  SONATA  NO.  32  IN  C  MINOR,  OP.  111 


CSA  2404 


CS  6843 


SONATA  N0.23,OP.57("Appassionata")  SONATA  NO.  29  IN  B  FLAT,  OP.  106 

SONATA  NO.  7,  OP.  10,  NO.  3  ("Hammerklavier") 

CS  6821  CS  6563 

Other  outstanding  recordings  from  his  extensive  catalogue: 

Rachmaninov:  Prokofiev: 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  3  SONATA  NO.  7  IN  B  FLAT  (OP.  83) 

Andre  Previn-  SONATA  NO.  8  IN  B  FLAT  (OP.  84) 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  TWO  PIECES  FROM  ROMEO  &  JULIET 

CS  6775  CS  6573 


wmpm 


FREQUENCY > 


"  RECORD WG 


For  a  complete  listing  of  recordings  by  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  write  to: 
London  Records,  Classical  Division,  225  W.  57  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018 
Photo:  Christian  Steiner 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabof,  Inc. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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•  RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


Colonnade  Hotel 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

11.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

12.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

13.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 
Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

16.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

17.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

18.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

19.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

20.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*21.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

22.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

23.  Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 

24.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

25.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  SolAzteca     914A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset    400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


ART  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


PUCKER  /  SAFRAI  GALLERY 


I 


A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commerical  galleries  from 
the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions 
include  contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  international 
fame.  During  the  month  of  March  PUCKER/SAFRAI  GALLERY  of  171 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  is  presenting  the  exhibit.  The  artists  repre- 
sented in  the  exhibition  include  Anne  Ballou,  Gerald  Garston,  Michael 
Jacques,  Jane  Lund,  Paul  Nagano,  Rina  Rotholz,  Rosalyn  Richards, 
David  Sharir  and  Stan  Washburn. 
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Warn 


The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1 1 :00  P.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston  s  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9  P.M.-2  A.M., 

Monday -Saturday. 


[RdfclENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 


'BARRE  ROUNDHOUSE  CREW 
An  Etching  by  Michael  Jacques 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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Boston's  Only 
Burmese  Restaurant 

One  block  west  of  Symphony  Hall 


MANtDALA? 

Burmese-Chinese  Restaurant 


Mon.-Thur.:  11:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m. 
FrL-Sun.:  11:00  a.m.-12  midnight 

Lunch  •  Dinner  •  Take-Out  and 
Oriental  Desserts  Available 

329  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2111 


fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


mason 
robert 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charley's 

Saloon. 


■^ 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  — 3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M. —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 
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731  BOYLSTW  $m&ET,60STM 

1174  MASS.AVe-sCAMBRlDCe 

M0££  THAN  45  VAIUBTies  6P 

4vTH6NTiC  FReMQ*  CR&&S  PROM  75* 

OPBtO  TILL  APTeftMlD^teHT. 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE   EREEDOM  TRAIL 


$f.a(ltan-LyW/ticaK  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY     -     EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II   AM      —     10  PM 

10-11    BOSWORTH  ST     BOSTON    MASS  TEL    423-6340 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hail  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewel  ry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


Milton  Feinberg 


drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey, 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse. 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE   BEARN),    of   1764.       All   wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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Ca//  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 


Milton  Feinberg 


New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

9  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 


Please  enroll  me  as: 
Associate  Member  _ 
Active  Member    


$1.00 
.$5.00 


□ 

□ 


(Fifty  cents  of  membership  dues  is  applied  to 
subscription  price  of  publication  Reverence  for  Life) 

Name 


Street. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 
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SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION 

Superstition  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  mankind's 
development  and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Many  of  the  old  super- 
stitions have  faded  away  as  man  has  become  more  enlightened. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  some  superstitious  cruelties  such  as  the 
burning  of  "so  called"  witches  at  the  stake.  However,  society  still 
tolerates  cruelty  to  animals  by  reason  of  another  superstition. 
This  superstition  is  society's  blinding  awe  and  respect  for  virtually 
everything  and  anything  done  in  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  against  progress  through  scientific  research.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  often  completely  needless  suffering  of  millions 
of  living  animals  used  each  year  in  experimental  research. 

Join  our  campaign  of  compassion. 
Write  for  free  literature  today. 


new  GnGmnD  AnTi-vivisecnon  society 


9    PARK    STREET.    BOSTON.    MASS.    02108 


The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hifi  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 
because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi.  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  100%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 

870  Comm  Ave  (across  BUI  /  240A  Newbury  St  I  near  Pru)  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  IMIT)  /  Route  9.  Fram.ngham 

Route  1.  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive,  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St,  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1989  Post  Road.  Warwick  '  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Oover 
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"Electricity  is  a 
Resource. 

Use  it  Wisely." 


Boston  Edison 


..:. 


Fiddle 

around 

Boston  this  weekend. 


Symphony  Hall  is  down  the  street.  Boston  is  alive  with  dance 
recitals,  classical  concerts,  pop  and  rock.  The  two  of  you  can  Steal- 
Away  for  a  weekend  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  for  a  song.  Including 
luxury  accommodations,  dinner  in  Kon  Tiki  Ports,  Continental  break- 
fast in  bed,  splashing  in  our  year-round  pool,  relaxing  in  our  whirl- 
pool. Steal-Away  Weekend  rates  only  $27.50  per  person,  per  night, 
double  occupancy. 


For  reservations  call  236-2000 
or  toll-free  800-325-3535. 


( 


Sheraton-BostMi  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  MOTOR  INNS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS      617/236-2000 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited 

edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 


North  . . .  South  . . .  East . . .  West 


Take  along  our  lightweight  packable  negligees 
and  lingerie  .  .  . 

to  underscore  your  travels 


416  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  •  Massachusetts  02116  •  536-6238 
54  Central  Street  •  Wellesley  •  Massachusetts  02181  •  235-3430 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


At  this  reading  events  that  took  place  in  December  seem  far  away,  particularly  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Musical 
Marathon.  However,  before  going  on  to  the  exciting  Pops  benefit  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  April  29th,  the  Opening 
Night  of  Pops,  I  want  to  mention  the  birthday  party  given  for  Arthur  Fiedler  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  honor  of  his  eightieth  birthday.  As  he  was  conducting  two  performances  of  the  Nutcracker 
Suite  on  the  proper  day,  December  17th,  the  party  was  held  on  his  luck  day,  Friday  December  13th.  In  the 
accompanying  photograph,  Mrs  Bela  T.  Kalman,  Treasurer  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  presents  Mr  Fiedler  with  a 
large  scroll  signed  by  many  and  all  wishing  him  well. 

Following  the  Marathon  festivities,  the  next  gala  occasion  to  come  will  be  the  Pops  concert  benefit  on  April  29th. 
This  event  is  being  organized  by  the  Junior  Committee  of  The  Council.  Though  all  money  raised  will  go  to  the 
Orchestra,  the  main  thrust  of  the  occasion  is  to  involve  young  people  in  the  life  of  the  Orchestra.  The  Junior 
Committee,  an  energetic  group  of  ladies  headed  by  Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot  Jr,  has  taken  the  entire  hall  for  the 
evening.  Cash  bars  will  open  at  six  o'clock  and,  while  plans  as  of  this  writing  are  not  completely  definite,  the  ladies 
hope  to  have  an  oyster  bar  (in  addition  to  the  many  delicious  hors  d'oeuvres),  a  jazz  band  and — to  bring  in  the  Bi- 
centennial touch — the  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  from  Concord!  Festively  wrapped  box  suppers  along  with  a  bottle  of 
wine  will  be  on  each  table.  (Even  the  balcony  seats  will  have  box  suppers  and  wine!)  Rogers  and  Hammerstein  will 
be  the  music  for  the  evening — what  better  choice  for  all  ages! 

The  following  head  Mrs  Cabot's  Sub-Committees:  Mrs  C.  Stewart  Forbes  and  Mrs  E.P.  Roberts  Jr:  food  and  drink; 
Mrs  Charles  Cabot  Jr  and  Mrs  Thomas  Segal:  decorations;  Mrs  Donald  F.  Cutler  III,  Mrs  W.  Pearce  Coues  and  Mrs 
William  Shields:  invitations.  This  is  going  to  be  a  grand  finale  to  the  Symphony  season  and  a  glorious  start  of  the 
1975  Pops.  So  get  together  with  friends  and,  for  tickets,  call  Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot  Jr  in  Wenham  (468-3203)  or  Mrs 
Donald  Cutler  III  in  Hamilton  (468-1287).  The  price  is  $25  a  couple  ($12.50  a  piece)  or  $10  for  a  balcony  seat.  See 
you  there!! 

Jane  C.  Lyman 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 


241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 
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Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston  02108 


am. 


William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  Incase 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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Spring/Summer  Collection  - 1975 

Pictured  is  the  Motti  shirt,  from  Marimekko's  spring 
and  summer  collection  for  1975.  Browse  through  our 
selection  of  new  and  exciting  designs  that  make  up 
the  Marimekko  Spring/Summer  Collection.  Design 
Research,  48  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  The  Mall  at 
Chestnut  Hill  and  South  Shore  Plaza. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.COLLIER 
NELSON  J".  DARLING  JR 


ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

ALBERT  L.  NICKERSON 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAULC.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 

PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 
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Spring  Wrap-Up 

The  sweater  that's  a  jacket... 

lending  slacks  and  skirts  fashion  authority. 

Be  seen  in  Rosanna's  version,  wrapped  and 

shawl  collared,  in  peach,  blue  or  natural  acrylic. 

Sizes  S-M-L.  $25  Sportswear 
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Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore,  Northshore,  Burlington,  Wellesley 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.  IVES 


MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 
JOHN  McLENNAN 
COLMAN  M.  MOCKLER  JR 
MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 
MRS  ELTING  MORISON 
FRANK  E.  MORRIS 
DAVID  MUGAR 
DR  BARBARA  W.  NEWELL 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
MRS  PETER  VAN  S.  RICE 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
SAMUEL  L.  SLOSBERG 
RICHARD  A.  SMITH 
MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 
STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 
D.  THOMAS  TRIGG 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 
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Urn  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 


All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . .  .care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 


v 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gel  bloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£  9  clarinet 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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CfMK  SOmiSTIOITION 

. . .  For  Today  and  Tomorrow 


Those  ideas  you've  so  often  entertained  can 

be  realized  with  that  perfect  setting  from 

our  Modem  Gallery,  which  offers  you  the 

largest  collection  of  quality  home  furnishings 
in  New  England. 


SKCIflLCM! 


PAINE 

FURNITURE 

BOSTON 
NATICK 


We've  our  own  exciting  and  colorful  230-page  catalog  brimming  with 
ideas  for  your  home  decor  for  only  $3.50  (plus  state  sales  tax).  Send  to: 
Paine  Furniture,  Attn:  AD,  81  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 


PIERRE  MONTEUX      April  4  1875  -  July  1  1964 

A  Contemporary  View  of  his  Years  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

By  H.  T.  Parker,  with  an  introduction  by  Harry  Neville 


When  Pierre  Monteux  died  in  1964,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  his  passing  was 
mourned  by  a  musical  world  whose  taste  and  outlook  he  had  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  shaping.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  had  been  active  as  a 
conductor.  The  number  of  important  orchestras  he  had  led  totalled  more  than 
seventy,  and  among  the  enormously  influential  new  works  he  introduced  to 
the  world  were  Stravinsky's  Petrushka  (1911),  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Ch/oe  (1912), 
Debussy's  )eux  and  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  (1913),  and  Stravinsky's  Le  Rossig- 
nol  (1914).  For  five  seasons,  1919-1920  through  1923-1924,  he  had  served  as 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Later,  beginning  in  1951,  he 
became  one  of  the  Orchestra's  most  popular  guest  conductors,  and  it  was 
indeed  as  one  of  their  own  that  the  Orchestra  and  the  public  claimed  him  at 
each  of  his  many  guest  appearances  in  Boston.  The  last  of  these  was  at  the 
concerts  of  December  20  and  21  1963,  when  he  led  a  program  which  com- 
memorated the  last  solo  appearance  of  Louis  Speyer,  who  had  been  the  Or- 
chestra's English  horn  player  since  the  time  of  Monteux's  predecessor,  Henri 
Rabaud.  Though  approaching  his  eighty-ninth  birthday,  Monteux  himself  was 
thinking  of  anything  but  retirement.  Two  years  earlier,  in  1962,  he  had  accept- 
ed the  musical  directorship  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  lead  part  of  that  orchestra's  American  tour  in  1965. 

Time,  it  seemed,  had  found  it  remarkably  difficult  to  exact  its  customary  tolls  of 
this  man.  Indeed,  only  a  few  days  before  his  eighty-ninth  birthday  there  oc- 
curred an  almost  bizarre  instance  of  Monteux's  rejection  of  time  and  its  both- 
ersome demands.  During  a  Rome  concert  he  collapsed  while  conducting  Ra- 
vel's Pavanne  for  a  Dead  Princess.  Falling  between  the  podium's  guard  rails  and 
onto  the  stage,  he  rolled  to  the  edge  and  then  dropped  some  six  feet  into  the 
orchestra  pit.  Not  long  afterward,  an  astonished  audience  saw  him  return  to 
the  podium,  where  he  finished  the  Pavanne  as  well  as  the  program's  final 
number,  Debussy's  La  mer.  It  was  the  last  and  perhaps  most  dramatic  example 
of  a  prodigious  will,  a  will  not  just  to  live  but  to  live  vigorously  and  productive- 

ly. 

Monteux  died  a  few  months  later,  peacefully,  in  his  sleep,  at  his  home  in 
Hancock,  Maine.  There  followed  an  outpouring  of  tributes  from  the  musical 
world,  and  among  them  was  a  particularly  eloquent  one  by  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  'Pierre  Monteux,'  he  said,  'was  a 
true  blessing  for  music  and  all  who  love  music.  Jn  my  sadness  over  his  passing 
is  mixed  profound  gratitude  that  a  kind  fate  kept  him  active  longer  than  any 
conductor  and  that  his  lucid  mind  stayed  with  him  all  the  way.  Like  all  who  are 
great,  he  knew  no  boundaries  of  nationality  or  epoch.  With  him,  all  com- 
posers, wherever  they  were,  could  be  certain  that  their  music  would  be  heard 
undistorted  and  in  its  own  glory.  Pierre  Monteux  was  himself  made  of  music 
and  thus  an  irreplaceable  element  of  music  has  left  us.' 

This  person  who  had  been  'made  of  music'  was  a  product  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, from  which  he  had  graduated  in  1896  with  first  honors  in  violin.  For 
a  while  he  pursued  a  career  as  a  string  player,  in  various  quartets  and,  later,  as 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  of  the  Colonne  Orches- 
tra. Gradually  he  came  to  prefer  the  viola  to  the  violin,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  he  would  come  to  prefer  conducting  to  playing  the  viola.  In  later  years 
he  was  fond  of  explaining  this  progression  as  a  matter  of  laziness.  He  had  found 
the  viola  easier  than  the  violin,  and  conducting  easier  than  playing  the  viola. 
He  supposed  that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  do  something  easier  than 
conducting  he  would  turn  to  music  criticism. 

It  was  in  1911  that  he  established  himself  as  a  conductor,  first  as  founder  and 
principal  conductor  of  the  Concerts  Berlioz  and  then  as  chief  conductor  of  the 
Ballet  Russe,  the  company  with  which  he  would  introduce  some  of  the  most 
important  musical  works  of  the  twentieth  century.  His  career  was  interrupted 
by  World  War  I,  during  which  he  served  as  a  po/7u  ordinaire  in  the  French 
Army,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Verdun,  Rheims,  Soissons  and  the  Ar- 
gonne.  He  was  released  from  military  service  in  1916,  so  that  he  could  rejoin 
the  Ballet  Russe  for  an  American  tour,  a  tour  whose  purpose  was  to  promote 
the  French  and  Allied  cause.  It  was  then  that  his  long  association  with  the 
musical  life  of  this  country  began.  In  1917  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of 
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Exprinterand 

Holland  America  Cruises 

present  another 

Music  Festival  at  Sea 

Opus  VI 

aboard  the 
Luxury  Cruise  Ship 

Rotterdam 

May  31 -June  7, 1975 
to  Nassau  and  Bermuda 

from  New  York 
7  days  $490.  to  $820.* 


FEATURING: 

Gina  Bachauer,  pianist 
Rudolph  Firkusny,  Pianist 
Jerome  Lowenthal,  panst 
Jan  Peerce,  Tenor 
Ruggerio  Ricci, violinist 
Eleanor  Steber,  soprano 
Charles  Treger,  violinist 
Tokyo  Quartet 
Christine  Walevska,  ceiiist 
Boris  Goldovsky,  lecturer 
Robert  Sherman,     .  e 


A  glorious  week  of  beautiful 

music  performed  by  world-famous  artists  .  . 

soft  sea  breezes  and  luxury  vacation  living 

aboard  the  world's  Number  One  cruise  liner . 

with  unhurried  visits  to  friendly, 

lovely  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 


Reservations  are  limited.  For  additional 
information,  please  mail  coupon. 

•Rates  per  person,  based  on  double 
occupancy  and  subject  to  availability. 
The  SS  Rotterdam  is  registered  in  the 
Netherlands  Antilles. 


Send  coupon  to:  OPUS  VI 
Exprinter— Dept.  B 
500  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Tel:  (212)  244-7856 
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Who  can  you  trust  when  your 
personal  trust  officer  isn't  here? 


A  personal  trust  at  State 
Street  Bank  is  based  on  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  You  and  your  trust 
officer.  It's  a  practical,  efficient  and 
unique  system. 

Your  personal  trust  officer 
is  responsible  for  both  the  administra- 
tion and  investments  in  your  trust. 
It's  a  case  of  one  person  knowing  your 
goals  and  seeing  that  they're  met 
exactly. 

But  even  our  trust  people 
are  people.  They  go  on  vacation  just 
like  you.  Your  trust  activity  and  our 
personal  service  doesn't,  however. 

When  we  gave  our  personal 
trust  people  the  large  responsibility 
they  have,  we  also  gave  them  a  small 
group  of  other  trust  officers  to  share 
it  with.  It  amounts  to  small  depart- 
ments within  our  major  trust 
department. 


They  share  each  other's 
problems.  They  even  share  corre- 
spondence. Each  knows  pretty  well 
what  the  other  person's  involved 
with. 

So  should  you  call  and  find 
that  your  trust  officer  is  gone,  you 
will  find  someone  who  knows  where 
your  trust  is  going.  And  like  the 
person  you've  come  to  trust,  he'll  be 
a  thoroughly  competent  professional. 

That  kind  of  back-up  makes 
our  trust  service  one-of-a-kind.  You 
should  know  more  about  it.  Call  Pete 
Buchanan  at  (617)  786-3218.  And  if 
he's  away  for  a  bit,  his  back-up  man 
will  have  all  the  answers. 


State  Street  Bank 

We  do  our  homework. 

Personal  Trust  Division 
225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02101 


Wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation. 


the  Civic  Orchestra  of  New  York,  and  during  that  same  year  he  began  a  two- 
season  tenure  as  chief  conductor  of  French  repertory  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  He  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  25 
1918.  Henri  Rabaud,  the  newly  appointed  Music  Director,  had  been  delayed  in 
France,  and  Monteux  filled  in  for  two  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  As 
it  turned  out,  Rabaud  stayed  for  only  one  season,  after  which  Monteux  was 
appointed  his  successor.  His  task  was  not  easy,  for  he  took  over  an  orchestra 
that  had  been  thoroughly  ravaged  by  the  war  and  its  attendant  hysteria.  Until 
the  time  of  Rabaud,  the  Boston  Symphony  had  followed  a  musical  tradition 
that  was  largely  Germanic,  all  of  which  changed  when  the  anti-German  senti- 
ment engendered  by  World  War  I  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  Karl  Muck, 
the  Orchestra's  conductor,  and  several  of  the  German-born  players.  Monteux 
had  a  considerable  job  of  rebuilding  to  do,  but  by  1920  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  orchestra  had  recaptured  its  former  stature.  In  February  of  that  year, 
however,  the  Orchestra  was  again  imperiled,  this  time  by  a  players'  strike 
which  ultimately  reduced  its  ranks  by  nearly  one  half.  Monteux  again  had  to 
rebuild  the  ensemble,  but  by  the  time  of  his  departure,  in  1924,  he  was  able  to 
leave  to  his  successor,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  a  truly  first-rate  orchestra.  Despite 
the  crisis-ridden  nature  of  his  tenure,  he  had  introduced  to  Boston  a  long  list 
of  difficult  and  important  new  or  relatively  new  works,  not  always,  it  should  be 
added,  to  the  pleasure  of  subscribers  whose  ears  had  not  yet  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound  of  such  composers  as  Stravinsky,  Ravel  and  Schoenberg. 
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After  Boston,  Monteux  returned  to  Europe  where  in  1928  he  expressed  his 
disaffection  with  America  in  a  famous  interview  published  by  the  Jewish  Times. 
American  audiences,  he  said,  were  interested  only  in  'tall,  slim  conductors  who 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  their  tailors,'  a  remark  which  was  widely 
interpreted  to  be  aimed  at  Leopold  Stokowski,  then  conductor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  For  a  time  Monteux  worked  in  Europe,  in  Amsterdam,  as 
Mengelberg's  associate  at  the  Concertgebouw,  and  in  Paris,  where  in  1929  he 
founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonique.  But  in  1936  he  returned  to  America,  this 
time  to  take  up  the  directorship  of  the  newly  reorganized  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, where  for  the  next  sixteen  years  he  enjoyed  an  extraordinarily  devoted 
following  from  the  musical  public  of  that  city.  He  relinquished  that  post  in  1952 
in  order  to  pursue  a  series  of  activities — guest  conducting  as  well  as  some 
teaching — that  would  occupy  his  full-time  energies  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death.  Especially  important  to  him  was  his  return  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-seven  years,  to  the  podium  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the 
invitation  of  Charles  Munch,  he  had  led  some  enormously  successful  Boston 
concerts  in  January  1951,  and  his  popularity  led  to  his  participation  in  the 
Orchestra's  European  tours  of  1952  and  1956,  as  well  as  in  the  transcontinental 
tour  of  1953.  He  made  numerous  recordings  with  the  Orchestra,  but  perhaps 
the  best  evidence  of  his  affection  for  Boston  was  the  fact  that  he  celebrated  his 
eightieth  and  eighty-fifth  birthdays  by  conducting  special  gala  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  It  was  for  the  former  occasion  that  Stravinsky  composed  his  Greet- 
ing Prelude,  based  on  the  familiar  Happy  Birthday  to  You,  as  a  surprise  tribute 
to  the  man  who  had  introduced  several  of  Stravinsky's  most  famous  works. 
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Several  factors — the  glamor  and  success  of  his  later  associations  with  the  Or- 
chestra, as  well  as  the  legendary  aura  surrounding  the  era  of  his  successor, 
Serge  Koussevitzky — have  tended  to  obscure  the  greatness  of  Monteux's  con- 
tributions to  the  Boston  Symphony  during  his  term  as  its  Music  Director.  For 
this  reason  we  have  thought  it  interesting  and  worthwhile  to  reprint  here  a 
contemporary  assessment  of  those  years  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Boston  music  critics.  What  follows  is  an  article  by  H.  T.  Parker  which  appeared 
in  the  May  1  1924  issue  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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Wilhelm  Gericke,  now  living  in  old  age  and  retirement  at  Vienna,  first  set  and 
then  achieved  the  standards  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Karl  Muck, 
still  in  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  many  a  European  city,  raised  it  to  its 
highest  pinnacle  of  performance  and  prestige.  Pierre  Monteux,  coming  to  it  in 
a  later  day,  departing  after  the  concerts  of  the  current  week,  has  restored- 
those  standards  and  regained  in  large  measure  that  prestige.  By  these  titles,  he 
deserves  to  rank  with  his  two  illustrious  predecessors;  while  in  a  third  respect 
he  excels  them  both.  Beyond  any  other  conductor  in  the  three  and  forty  years 
of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  he  has  widened  the  scope  of  the  repertory,  coun- 
ting no  music,  so  long  as  it  warranted  performance,  alien  to  him  or  to  his 
hearers.  His  successors  will,  no  doubt,  respect  the  standards  and  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  Boston  Orchestra.  No  conductor  of  ability  or  ambition  could  do 
otherwise  to  the  full  degree  of  his  powers.  Whoever  they  may  be,  whatever 
they  may  prove,  not  one  of  them — it  is  safe  to  say — will  return  to  the  repertory 
as  it  was  before  Mr  Monteux  widened,  animated  and  modernized  it.  So  doing, 
he  has  left  lasting  imprint  upon  the  course  and  the  quality  of  the  Symphony 
Concerts,  as  Boston  first  hears  them,  as  in  other  cities  they  are  repeated.  A 
cosmopolitan  and  a  catholic  repertory,  alive  and  of  our  own  time,  are  his 
fullest  titles  to  high  place  in  our  conductors'  Pantheon. 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1919,  Mr  Monteux  became  the  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Orchestra,  the  demoralization  of  the  final  years  in  the  German  war  and 
the  mediocrity  and  provinciality  of  Henri  Rabaud  as  conductor  through  six 
perilous  months,  had  reduced  it  to  the  lowest  pitch  in  all  its  annals.  Except  to  a 
faithful  public  in  the  city  where  it  had  long  been  glorious  institution,  it  had 
become  (as  Mr  Gilman  wrote  the  other  day  in  the  The  New  York  Tribune) 
'virtually  negligible.'  Outside  Boston,  only  certain  Parisians  closely  heeded  it, 
because  they  believed  they  could  enter  in  and  possess  it  as  one  of  the  con- 
quered artistic  provinces  of  the  late  war — Mr  Higginson  chose  only  German 
conductors — parcelling  it  out  among  themselves,  despatching  Rabauds  to  rule 
it.  The  personnel  of  the  orchestra — hitherto  a  band  of  virtuosi —  had  been 
decimated  by  dismissals  incident  to  both  the  just  resentments  and  the  unjust 
intolerances  of  wartime.  Not  a  few  of  the  newcomers  were  inferior  to  their 
predecessors  in  antecedents  and  ambitions,  talents  and  loyalties.  Discontent 
over  salaries  and  relations  or  non-relations  with  the  Musicians'  Union  was  rife 
in  the  band;  while  there  were  those  among  it  who,  for  their  own  purposes, 
would  foment  more  discord. 

Less  by  his  own  desires  then  by  the  will  of  an  official  hierarchy  in  Paris, 
Monsieur  Rabaud  had  been  thrust  into  a  conductorship  which  he  regarded, 
honestly  enough,  as  a  temporary  sojourn  abroad.  Undoubtedly  he  meant  well 
and  did  his  best  through  his  brief  term  in  Boston.  He  lacked,  however,  the 
ability,  the  endurance  and  the  persistence  to  begin  the  restoration  of  an  or- 
chestra, decimated  and  declined.  It  cried  for  discipline,  and  he  was  a  gentle 
man.  His  horizons  in  music  were  wholly  those  of  academic  and  official  Paris.  By 
them  he  chose  his  pieces,  shaped  his  programmes.  By  them  he  measured 
intrinsically  literal,  routine,  unindividual  performance.  These  were  not  the 
courses  or  the  standards  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had  proudly 
followed  and  maintained  from  the  days  of  Gericke  through  the  days  of  Muck. 
At  the  end  of  a  season,  the  peril  of  the  future  loomed  large.  That  way  ruin  lay 
and  Mr  Monteux,  cosmopolite  (as  a  conductor  should  be)  of  Paris,  cosmopolite 
of  the  Russian  Ballet  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  was  summoned  to 
the  rescue. 
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The  restoration,  nay  the  salvation,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Pierre 
Monteux  began,  pursued,  enforced  and  finally  achieved— with  cooperating 
trustees,  management  and  public — is  written  clear  in  the  quality  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  band  and  its  concerts,  at  home  and  abroad,  through  this  closing 
musical  year  of  1923-24.  Then,  after  all  the  days  of  waiting  and  hoping  and 
persevering — say  from  last  spring  onward — the  end  crowned  the  work.  And  the 
orchestra  that  so  flourishes  anew  and  is  so  lauded  afresh  is  Pierre  Monteux's 
orchestra  and  none  other,  though  Serge  Koussevitzky  will  be  the  first  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  heritage.  For  fortune,  while  it  seemed  to  harass  Mr  Monteux,  as 
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'the  strike'  of  the  players  befell,  actually  favored  him.  For  little  more  than  a 
season  had  he  worked  at  the  restoration  of  the  band,  when  the  discord,  long 
simmering,  boiled  into  open  outbreak.  Before  the  tumult  was  stilled  many  in 
the  orchestra  had  withdrawn  or  been  dismissed  into  the  Union;  while  oth- 
ers— and  the  majority — abode  by  actual  or  implied  obligation. 

It  is  not  Mr  Monteux's  habit  to  flinch  or  to  repine.  The  so-called  strike  had 
cleared  the  band  of  much  dead  or  dying  wood  of  many  undesirables.  Forth- 
with the  conductor  set  about  reconstitution.  Choice,  exacting  and  far-searching 
was  he  in  the  assembling  of  new  men  and  new  talents.  Not  a  prejudice,  not  an 


inclination  swayed  him.  He  was  all  for  the  best,  wherever  the  best  was  obtain- 
able. On  the  part  of  the  trustees  a  readjustment  of  salaries  and  working  terms 
materially  aided.  Gradually  the  Symphony  Orchestra  became  not  only  a  band 
of  abilities  youthful,  in  process,  or  at  full  maturity,  but  a  band  that  was  recipro- 
cating instrument  to  the  conductor,  as  diligent,  keen,  ambitious  and  finely 
tempered. 

Then  proceeded  the  patient,  exigent,  nearly  endless  work  of  restoration.  The 
strings  were  refined  to  high  precision  and  fluid  pliancy.  Their  tone  was  bright- 
ened or  deepened.  The  wood-winds  stood  forth  anew  in  the  command  of  the 
virtuosity,  the  individuality,  the  musical  quality  and  sensibility,  that  of  old  had 
been  theirs.  The  horns,  the  other  brass,  became  rich,  glowing,  full  voiced  yet 
mellow.  The  percussion  wrought  their  little  miracles  of  rhythm  and  color.  In 
sum,  the  whole  orchestra  became  a  balanced,  euphonious,  sensitive  and  adept 
instrument.  It  knew  finesse;  it  released  force;  it  shimmered  with  beauty;  it 
seethed  with  power.  There  was  underbody;  there  were  also  lustres;  and  every- 
where flexibility.  From  Bach  and  Mozart  to  Strauss  and  Stravinsky,  the  whole 
range  of  music  lay  within  the  scope  of  the  reanimated  band.  Ancient,  classic, 
romantic,  modernistic,  at  the  composer's  will  it  changed  its  voice.  And  that 
voice  was  also  the  voice  of  Pierre  Monteux,  fine  of  ear,  alert  of  mind,  many- 
sided  as  is  music.  From  the  dust  and  ashes  of  1920,  he  has  upreared  the  radiant 
and  silken  orchestra  of  1924. 

Meanwhile  that  other  and  enduring  glory  of  the  term  of  Pierre  Monteux, 
conductor  in  Boston,  had  come  as  gradually  to  pass — the  widening,  the  vital- 
izing, the  liberating  of  the  repertory  and  the  programmes  of  the  Symphony 
Concerts.  It  is  the  obligation  of  conductor  and  orchestra  to  open  to  audiences 
the  masterpieces  and  the  acknowledged  classics  of  music — by  Mr  Monteux 
unfailingly  fulfilled.  It  is  error  and  excess  to  repeat  those  masterpieces  and 
those  classics  until  they  become  routine,  mechanical,  devitalized,  upon  con- 
ductor, band  and  audience.  Above  all  his  predecessors  at  Symphony  Hall,  Mr 
Monteux  has  avoided  this  pitfall.  It  is  equally  the  obligation  and  should  be  the 
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pleasure  of  a  conductor  to  search  in  the  dark  places  of  the  masters— to  re- 
discover and  disclose  anew  their  music  that  lapsing  years,  established  custom, 
easy-going  habit,  have  overlooked  and  neglected.  The  discoveries  may  be  no 
more  than  interesting;  yet  they  deserve  place  in  a  long  and  annual  series  of 
symphony  concerts.  With  these  resurrections  and  revivals,  Mr  Monteux  has 
been  both  diligent  and  fruitful.  He  regarded  tradition;  yet  before  none  was  he 
servile. 

Again  it  is  the  obligation  and  usually  the  pleasure  of  a  conductor  to  renew  his 
orchestra  and  his  hearers  in  the  music  written  within  our  time  yet  already  semi- 
established  in  the  'standard  repertory' — say  of  Debussy  and  Ravel,  of  Strauss 
and  Mahler,  or  Sibelius  and  Loeffler;  by  belated  discovery  of  Rimsky-Korsakov 
and  Mussorgsky.  Mr  Monteux  has  eagerly  returned  to  it,  steadily  amplified  it, 
almost  unfailingly  given  it  animating  and  characterizing  voice  and  life.  In  the 
securities  and  the  freedoms  that  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra enjoys;  through  such  a  series  of  concerts  as  he  annually  undertakes; 
with  such  a  band  as  he  now  commands,  it  is  his  bounden  and  imperative" 
obligation  to  keep  his  public  informed  as  to  the  music  of  the  immediate  hour. 
He  owes  such  duty  to  his  audiences,  the  composers,  his  own  honor  in  his 
profession,  the  whole  unfolding,  expanding  and — glory  be! — ever-ex- 
perimenting art  of  music.  Again  beyond  his  predecessors,  Mr  Monteux  has 
proclaimed  and  practised  his  faith — by  the  works  of  an  open  mind,  an  eager 
spirit  and  a  courage  undaunted.  To  him  and  him  only  Boston  and  New  York 
alike  owe  much  of  their  acquaintance  and  their  pleasure  in  the  rising  Britons 
and  Italians,  the  new  Parisians  and  Spaniards,  Germans  and  Austrians,  the 
whole  stimulating  and  engrossing  brood  of  modernists,  Stravinsky  at  their 
head.  On  this  score,  it  is  safe  to  say,  no  present  conductor  in  Europe  or  in 
America  has  so  served  and  fostered  the  progress  of  music  as  has  Pierre  Mon- 
teux in  Boston. 

Above  all,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, to  free  himself — so  far  as  humanly  he  may — from  every  ingrained 
prejudice  or  cultivated  predilection  in  the  choice  of  music.  He  must  favor  no 
race,  nation,  school,  cult  or  clique.  Everlastingly  and  unflaggingly,  he  must  be 
eager,  open  and  free  of  mind.  In  music  he  should  be  idealized  internationalist, 
seeking,  choosing,  propagating,  cherishing  the  best  obtainable,  even  in  the 
America  around  him,  the  Boston  and  the  New  York  at  his  feet.  Yet  again 
beyond  every  predecessor,  Mr  Monteux  has  drawn  near  to  this  ideal.  When  his 
audience  in  Sanders  Theatre  this  evening,  in  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  and 
Saturday,  rises  to  farewell  him,  it  salutes  as  open  a  mind,  as  catholic  an  ear,  as 
free  and  ranging  a  spirit  as  the  profession  of  conducting  has  known. 

A  conductor  may  not  so  upbuild  an  orchestra  without  also  upbuilding  himself. 
He  may  not  so  broaden  and  deepen  the  practice  of  his  profession  without  also 
broadening  and  deepening  his  own  mind  and  spirit.  Mr  Monteux  was  an  able 
conductor  when  he  came  first  to  Symphony  Hall  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  In  the 
spring  of  1924,  he  departs  with  just  titles  even  to  eminence.  Could  recollection 
span  them,  there  is  no  need  to  recall  seriatim  his  finer  or  his  larger  achieve- 
ments— his  fervors  and  fires  with  Stravinsky  and  Strauss;  his  finesse  with  De- 
bussy and  Ravel;  his  discerning  and  imparting  eloquence  with  new-born  Brit- 
ons and  outspreading  Italians;  the  richness  of  his  Russian  rhythms  and  color- 
ings; his  songful  and  romantic  warmths  with  Schumann  and  Schubert;  his  light 
and  heat  of  beauty,  his  might  of  power,  with  Beethoven,  the  stride  of  his 
Handel  and  Bach,  the  flow  of  his  Mozart  and  Haydn.  Over  many  memories  are 
these,  the  merits  of  Pierre  Monteux,  clearly  and  lastingly  written.  They  coalesce 
and  sum  in  the  image  of  a  conductor  whose  ear  was  closely  and  finely  attuned 
to  every  voice  of  his  orchestra;  whose  fellow-players  served  him  in  respect  and 
admiration,  liking  and  loyality;  who,  in  his  turn,  served  the  chosen  composer, 
the  present  piece,  that  he  might  release  them  in  integrity,  spirit  and  truth,  with 
life  infused,  with  character  projected. 

In  this  image  is  also  reflected  the  musician,  who  perceived  clearly,  who  felt 
sympathetically  and  sensitively,  who  measured  and  designed,  wove  and 
shaded,  distributed  and  proportioned,  until,  so  far  as  he  might,  music  should 
sound  in  the  ears  of  hearers  even  as  in  the  imagination  of  him  who  wrote  it 
and  of  him  who  conveyed  it.  Here  Pierre  Monteux  excelled  less;  there  he 
excelled  more.  Once  and  again,  he  fell  short;  now  and  again  he  surpassed 
belief.  Yet  always  has  he  been  conductor  who  exalted  the  arts  and  the  voice  of 
music  above  himself;  who  in  the  glories  of  his  restored  orchestra  wrought  the 
testimony  to  his  own  prowess.  Departing  in  all  modesty  and  gentleness  and  still 
regret,  Pierre  Monteux  leaves  spacious  memories  behind  him — the  savior  of  an 
illustrious  orchestra;  the  renewer  of  its  powers  and  prestige;  the  sustainer  of  its 
standards;  the  opener  of  vistas,  broad  and  fair,  upon  new  wealth  and  new 
progress. 

H.T.P. 


If  you  are  looking  for  something  special 
in  a  wall-covering,  may  we  suggest 
"Veranda"?  It  is  the  first  of  our  new  col- 
lection of  handscreened  wallpapers,  and 
is  available  in  Flake  White  on  the  follow- 
ing colors:  Spring  Leaf  Green,  Sunrise 
Yellow,  Pale  Wedgewood  Blue  and  Silver. 
The  width  is  27  inches,  the  repeat  is  36 
inches  and  the  price  is  twelve  dollars  per 
role  on  the  colored  grounds,  and  fifteen 
dollars  per  role  printed  on  silver.  For  your 
convenience  it  may  be  ordered  through 
your  interior  designer  or,  if  you  prefer, 
directly  from  us.  Memo  samples  are  one 
dollar  each  in  the  colorway  of  your 
choice.  If  you  should  require  it,  custom 
colorways  are  available  for  any  of  our 
designs  at  extra  cost  —  price  upon 
request. 


inc. 

Decorative  Fabrics 

76  Batterymarch  St.  Boston.  02110    |617|  426-4069 
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Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  March  27  1975  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  March  28  1975  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  March  29  1975  at  8.30 

PETER  MAAG     conductor 


BACH 


Magnificat  in  D     S.  243 

(*with  four  Christmas  interpolations,     S.  243a) 


Chorus:     Magnificat  anima  mea 

Aria:     Et  exultavit 

Chorus:     Vom  Himmel  hoch* 

Aria:     Quia  respexit 

Chorus:     Omnes  generationes 

Aria:     Quia  fecit 

Quartet:     Freut  euch  und  jubilen5 

Duet:     Et  misericordia 


Chorus:     Fecit  potentiam 
Chorus:     Gloria  in  excelsis* 
Aria:     Deposuit  potentes 
Aria:     Esurientes  implevit 
Duet:     Virga  Jesse  floruit* 
Trio  —  Chorus:     Suscepit  Israel 
Chorus:     Sicut  locutus  est 
Chorus:     Gloria  Patri 


intermission 


ADRIANA  MALIPONTE     soprano,    ROSE  TAYLOR     mezzo-soprano, 
MARY  DAVENPORT     contralto,       PAUL  SPERRY     tenor, 
ARA  BERBERIAN     bass,     PETER  MAAG     harpsichord  continuo 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 


MOZART 


Masonic  Funeral  Music     K.  477 


Vesperae  solennes  de  confessore     K.  339 

Dixit  Dominus         Laudate  pueri 
Confitebor  Laudate  Dominum 

Beatus  vir  Magnificat 

ADRIANA  MALIPONTE     soprano,     MARY  DAVENPORT     contralto 
PAUL  SPERRY     tenor,     ARA  BERBERIAN     bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Ave,  verum  corpus     K.  618 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock 
the  concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.30 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 
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DONTPUT 

YOUR  G4CE 

IN  THE  HANDS 

OF  AMATEURS 

No  two  faces  have  quite 
the  same  skin,  so  no  one 
way  of  caring  for  that 
skin  can  be  right  for 
everyone. 

We're  Boston's  only 
specialists  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  care  and 
health  of  skin.  We  ana- 
lyze your  face,  help  cor- 
rect problems  with  pro- 
fessional treatment,  and 
advise  you  on  a  home- 
care  program.  Staffed  by 
European  estheticians. 

Call  Miss  Grady  soon  for 
a  free  consultation. 
Your  face  will  be  health- 
ier for  it. 

EUZ4BE1H 
GR4DY 

FACE  FIRST 

39  Newbury  Street,  Back  Bay 
Boston,  Mass.  Phone  536-4447 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

Magnificat  in  D,  S.  243, 

with  four  Christmas  Interpolations,  S.  243a 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21  7685;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on  July  28 
1750.  He  wrote  the  original  E-flat  major  version  of  the  Magnificat,  as  well  as  the 
four  interpolations  included  in  these  performances,  in  1723,  for  the  Christmas 
festival  of  that  year.  In  the  1730s  he  revised  the  work,  changing  the  key  to  D 
major  and  omitting  the  interpolations,  so  as  to  make  the  piece  suitable  for 
other  holy  festivals.  The  Magnificat  was  last  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  July  2  1971,  at  Tanglewood,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting.  The  present 
performances  of  the  interpolations  are  the  Orchestra's  first. 


The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  oboes  d'amore,  three  trum- 
pets, strings  and  continuo  instruments. 


On  June  1  1723,  Bach  was  formally  appointed  Cantor  of  the  Thomasschule  in 
Leipzig.  Six  months  later,  for  the  Christmas  festival,  he  composed  his  first 
version  of  the  Magnificat.  The  original  key  was  E  flat,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Latin  text  from  St  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  doxology  'Gloria  Patri',  he  set  four 
other  verses  appropriate  to  the  season  of  the  Nativity.  Two  were  German,  'Von 
Himmel  hoch  da  komm'  ich  her'  and  'Freut  euch  und  jubiliert';  the  other  two 
were  the  Latin  'Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo'  and  'Virga  Jesse  floruit'.  Sometime  early 
in  the  1730s — it  may  have  been  the  first  half  of  1732 — Bach  revised  the  piece. 
He  changed  the  key  to  D  major,  which  made  both  the  playing  of  the  trumpet 
parts  and  the  singing  of  the  choral  portions  considerably  easier;  the  key  of  D  is 
more  suitable  for  the  brass  instruments  of  Bach's  day,  and  much  of  the  choral 
writing  lies  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  voice's  range.  Bach  also  removed  the 
four  extra  movements,  making  the  work  suitable  for  the  other  high  festivals  of 
the  church  calendar,  and  added  parts  for  flutes. 


The  Magnificat  as  we  know  it  today  is  a  masterpiece  of  tight  construction:  the 
movements  are  short,  flow  dramatically  from  one  to  the  next,  and  the  music 
pointedly  underlines  each  sentence  of  the  text.  After  a  joyful  opening  n'tor- 
nello  the  chorus  exultantly  sings  the  words  'My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord'. 
There  follows  the  gentler  but  equally  happy  soprano  aria  'Et  exultavit'.  The 
darker  tone  of  the  oboe  d'amore  introduces  the  soprano  solo  for  'Quia  respex- 
/'(';  notice  especially  the  exquisite  musical  painting  to  the  word  'humilitatem' 
(lowliness),  a  descending  minor  scale.  With  a  masterly  stroke  Bach  interrupts 
the  aria  for  the  chorus  to  sing  the  words  'omnes  generationes'  (all  gener- 
ations), a  reflection  perhaps  of  the  composer's  optimism  and  wonder  in  the 
continuing  existence  of  man,  at  the  same  time  creating  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
'host  innumerable'  of  human  beings  past,  present  and  to  come. 


In  the  bass  aria  'Quia  fecit  mihi  magna',  Bach  emphasizes  tellingly  the  words 
'potens',  describing  the  power  of  God,  and  'magna',  which  characterizes  the 
honor  done  to  Mary  by  the  Visitation  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  muted  strings 
and  the  flutes  give  an  etherially  gentle  quality  to  the  siciliano-like  duet  'Et 
misericordia'.  The  chorus,  in  a  brilliant  five-part  fugue,  depict  the  strength  of 
God's  arm  ('Fecit  potentiam'),  rising  to  a  tremendous  climax  on  the  word 
'superbos'  (the  proud).  The  music  is  dramatically  interrupted:  seven  adagio 
bars  bring  the  movement  to  its  end  on  the  words  'mente  cordis  sui'  (in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts).  The  tenor  soloist,  accompanied  only  by  the  violins 
in  unison  and  continuo,  robustly  depicts  the  fall  of  the  secular  powers;  then 
the  contralto,  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  two  flutes  and  pizzicato 
strings,  gently  tells  of  God's  raising  up  of  the  weak  and  rejection  of  the  rich. 
The  trio  of  two  sopranos  and  contralto  reminds  us  of  the  Lords  past  favor  to 
Israel,  as  the  oboes  intone  the  traditional  plainsong  setting  of  the  Magnificat. 
There  is  a  simple  and  powerful  fugue  for  chorus  to  the  words  'Sicut  locutus', 
accompanied  only  by  continuo.  The  'Gloria',  where  chorus  and  full  orchestra 
join  together,  provides  a  tremendous  contrast,  and  the  complete  doxology 
brings  the  work  to  its  dazzling  end. 
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Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum. 

Et  exultavit  spiritus  meus  in  Deo 
salutari  meo. 

Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  Komm  ich  her; 
ich  bring  euch  gute  neue  Mar, 
der  guten  Mar  bring  ich  so  viel, 
davon  ich  sing'n  und  sagen  will. 

(Martin  Luther) 


Quia  respexit  humilitatem 

ancillae  suae; 
ecce  enim  ex  hoc 
beatem  me  dicent. 

Omnes  generationes. 

Quia  fecit  mihi  magna 
qui  potens  est, 
et  sanctum  nomen  ejus. 

Freut  euch  und  jubilen, 

zu  Bethlehem  geboren  wird 

das  herzeliebe  jesulein, 

das  soil  euer  Freud'  und  Wonne  sein. 

Et  misericordia  ejus 
a  progenie  in  progenies 
timentibus  eum. 

Fecit  potentiam 

in  brachio  suo, 
Dispersit  superbos 
mente  cordis  sui. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo! 
Et  in  terra  pax 
hominibus  bona  voluntas. 


Deposuit  potentes 

de  sede, 
et  exultavit  humiles. 


Esurientes  implevit  bonis, 
et  divites  dimisit  inanes. 


Virga  Jesse  floruit, 
Emanuel  noster  appruit, 
induit  carnem  hominis, 
fit  puer  delectabolis. 
Alleluia. 

Suscepit  Israel  puerum  suum 
Recordatus  misericordiae  suae. 


Sicut  locutus  est  ad  patres  nostros, 
Abraham  et  semini  ejus  in  saecula. 

Gloria  Patri, 
Filio, 

et  Spiritui  sancto. 

Sicuit  erat  in  principio, 
et  nunc,  et  semper, 
et  in  saecula  saeculorum. 

Amen. 


My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord. 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God 
my  Savior. 

From  heaven  above  to  earth  I  come 
To  bear  good  news  to  every  home; 
Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring, 
Whereof  I  now  will  say  and  sing. 


For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate 

of  His  handmaiden; 
for,  behold,  from  henceforth 
[for  all  generations]  shall  call  me 

blessed. 

All  generations. 

For  he  that  is  mighty 
hath  done  to  me  great  things, 
and  holy  is  His  name. 


Be  glad  and  rejoice: 

In  Bethlehem  is  born 

The  dear  Christ  child, 

Who  shall  be  your  joy  and  gladness. 

And  His  mercy 

is  on  them  that  fear  Him 
from  generation  to  generation. 

He  hath  shewed  His  strength 

with  His  arm; 
He  hath  scattered  the  proud 

in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts. 

Glory  be  to  God  on  High! 
And  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  to  men. 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty 

from  their  seats 
and  exalted  the  humble. 

He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with 

good  things, 
And  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty 

away. 

The  stem  of  Jesse  hath  flowered, 

Our  Emanuel  hath  appeared, 

He  hath  assumed  the  flesh  of  a  man, 

He  is  become  a  comely  youth. 

Alleluia. 

He  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israel 
In  remembrance  of  His  mercy. 

As  he  spake  to  our  fathers 

To  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  forever. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father, 

and  to  the  Son, 

and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning 

is  now,  and  shall  be, 

world  without  end. 
Amen. 


Half  the  beauty 

of  Wellesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  11-5. 
Saturday  1-4,  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 

Wellesley 
Green 7 

^-^  Condominiums 
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Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  2'/2  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  a  five- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18,70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 
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Condominiums 
in  Brookline 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FKO/W   WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

JN6  ME 

THE 

JPREP  SHOPy 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  {right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


527-4569 


Qlo  Worm 

IS  A  PLANT  EXPERIENCE 


■  The  most  knowledge- 
able people  in  all  phases 
of  indoor  plant  culture. 

■  Experts  on  indoor  light 
gardening. 

■  A  complete  home  and 
office  plant  decorating 
service. 

■  Terrariums  and  bottle 
gardens. 

■  All  necessary  plant 
supplies. 

BROMELIADS,  ORCHIDS 

AND  OTHER 

EXOTIC  PLANTS. 

91  Union  St.,  Newton  Centre. 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


Variations  on  a 

"d'ylQITlO  The  theme:  Travel.  The 

*'-*-*-V'E..E.l.V'  variations:  infinite, 

fascinating  arid  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

Masonic  Funeral  Music     K.  477 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  at  Salzburg  on  January  27  7756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  7797.  He  wrote  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music  for  performance  at  a  me- 
morial service,  November  17  1785,  for  two  of  his  fellow  Masons,  Duke  Georg 
August  von  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and  Franz  Count  Esterhazy  von  Calantha.  The 
work  was  last  performed  by  the  Orchestra  on  July  13  1974,  at  Tanglewood, 
Eugen  Jochum  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  two  oboes,  clarinet,  three  basset  or  French  horns,  con- 
trabassoon,  strings. 

Otto  Jahn  summed  up  this  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  'Mozart  has  composed 
nothing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treatment,  sense  of  color, 
earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the  musical  expression  of  that 
manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due,  and  no  more  than  its  due,  in  the 
presence  of  death.' 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When  his  mother 
died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  9  1778:  'After  you  have  first 
given  away  to  natural  and  only  too  well  justified  tears  and  anguish,  you  will 
eventually  resign  yourself  to  the  will  of  God  and  worship  His  unsearchable, 
unfathomable  and  ail-wise  providence.  ...  I  have  indeed  suffered  and 
wept — but  what  did  it  avail,  so  I  have  tried  to  console  myself,  and  please  do  so 
too,  my  dear  father,  my  dear  sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take  comfort  at  last. 
Remember  that  almighty  God  willed  it  thus — and  how  can  we  rebel  against 
Him?' 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  Mozart  again  wrote  his 
thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4  1787:  'Since  death  (pro- 
perly speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I  have  made  myself  so  acquainted 
during  the  last  two  years  with  this,  our  best  and  truest  friend,  that  its  aspect  has 
no  more  terrors  for  me;  nothing  but  peace  and  solace!  And  I  thank  God  for 
enabling  me  to  discern  in  death  (you  will  understand  me)  the  key  to  our  true 
blessedness.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  without  remembering  that  perhaps,  young 
as  I  am,  I  may  never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one  who  knows  me  can  say 
that  I  go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this  blessing  I  thank  my  Maker  every 
day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to  share  it  with  my  fellow  men.' 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have  pleased  a 
priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached,  not  complete 
resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart,  like  his  father,  was  true 
to  his  upbringing  in  the  Roman  belief,  but,  also  like  his  father,  he  had  no  great 
respect  for  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Both  had  recently  espoused  Free- 
masonry, a  free-thinking  movement,  a  reaction  to  dogma,  which  was  by  no 
means  wholly  approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart  was  a  simple 
and  whole-hearted  believer.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  or  to  analyze  his  faith.  Such  matters  were  accepted 
without  question.  He  was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of  Freemasonry,  as  is 
amply  proved  by  The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio,  or  by  much  other  music 
which  he  wrote  for  his  lodge. 

He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would  have  put 
him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  contrast  to  his  lowly 
standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his  time.  Being  a  realist  with  a 
sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither  by  the  pomp  of  churchly  office,  as 
exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  nor  by  the 
mummery  of  the  Masons.  He  privately  made  fun  of  both,  while  his  acceptance 
of  what  they  stood  for  was  unimpaired. 


Vesperae  solennes  de  confessore     K.  339 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Mozart  wrote  the  Vespers,  K.  339,  in  1780,  for  performance  in  the  cathedral  of 
Salzburg.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  four  soloists,  four-part  chorus,  bassoon,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  organ  and  strings  without  violas. 

Vespers,  or  Evensong,  is  the  seventh  of  the  eight  Daily  Hours  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  liturgy.  It  is  a  service  which  consists  of  an  introductory  set  of  saluta- 
tions and  responses,  the  singing  of  five  psalms  with  their  antiphons  (brief 
religious  texts  sung  before  and  after  each  psalm),  a  hymn,  and  the  Magnificat 
with  its  antiphon.  As  the  only  service  aside  from  Mass  that  allows  of  music 
other  than  plainsong,  Vespers  is  of  great  importance  from  the  musical  point  of 
view,  so  much  so  that,  like  the  Mass,  it  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  the  status 
of  a  musical  art  form.  Many  early  composers  wrote  intricate  four-voice  settings 
of  the  psalm  portion  of  the  service,  and  there  exist  too  many  early  polyphonic 
settings  of  the  hymns  for  the  various  holy  seasons.  But  it  was  for  the  Magnifi- 
cat, the  culminating  point  of  the  service,  that  composers  from  the  fifteenth 
century  on  reserved  their  most  imaginative  treatment.  As  Grove's  tells  us,  it  is 
during  the  singing  of  this  canticle,  the  so-called  'Hymn  of  the  Blessed  Virgin' 
from  St  Luke  I:  46-55,  that  'the  altar  is  censed,  and  sometimes  other  altars 
also — a  ceremony  which  often  occupies  a  considerable  time.'  The  elaborate- 
ness of  the  ritual  thus  invited  a  correspondingly  elaborate  musical  treatment, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  single  great  church  composer  who  was  not  moved  at 
some  point  in  his  career  to  devise  an  original  setting  of  this  famous  text. 

The  best  known  of  these  is  the  one  which  Bach  composed  in  1723,  but  his  is 
only  one  of  a  series  of  masterpieces  to  spring  from  a  tradition  that  flourished 
as  early  as  the  1400s,  when  Dufay,  Binchois,  Dunstable  and  Obrecht,  among 
others,  composed  splendid  settings  of  the  hymn.  Mozart  contributed  to  this 
tradition  too,  with  a  C  major  Magnificat  which,  together  with  a  Dixit  in  the 
same  key,  comprises  his  K.  193  of  1774.  He  would  set  the  text  twice  again,  in 
1779  and  1780,  but  in  these  instances  the  Magnificat  would  be  part  of  an 
orchestral  setting  which  also  included  the  five  psalms  of  the  Vespers  service.  In 
composing  an  orchestral  Vespers,  Mozart  was  following  a  tradition  which  origi- 
nated with  Monteverdi's  Vespers  of  1610,  a  work  which  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  the  orchestra  into  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  music.  He  departed 
from  this  tradition,  however,  in  an  important  respect,  for,  unlike  the  expansive 
Monteverdi  and  the  many  later  composers  who  wrote  extended  cantata-like 
settings  of  the  Vespers,  Mozart  took  great  care  to  observe  the  formal  concision 
insisted  upon  by  his  employer,  Archbishop  Colloredo  of  Salzburg.  As  a  result, 
both  of  Mozart's  settings,  the  Vesperae  de  Dominica,  K.  321,  of  1779,  and  the 
Vesperae  solennes  de  confessore,  K.  329,  of  1780,  conform  to  Colloredo's  ideal, 
which  was  to  make  the  liturgy  itself,  not  its  musical  setting,  the  dominating 
feature  of  the  service.  Instead  of  a  succession  of  arias,  ensembles  and  choruses, 
each  dealing  with  separate  verses  of  the  text,  Mozart  wrote  settings  in  which 
there  is  but  little  disruption  of  textual  continuity,  settings  which  take  but  little 
more  performance  time  than  the  ancient  plainsong  versions. 

K.  339  was  intended  for  use  on  a  saint's  day,  though  it  is  not  known  which 
saint  Mozart  had  in  mind.  The  vocal  forces  include  four  soloists,  yet  with  the 
exception  of  the  soprano  solo  of  the  fifth  psalm,  Laudate  Dominum,  there  is 
hardly  any  extended  use  of  the  soloists.  In  the  first  three  psalms  and  in  the 
Magnificat,  soloists  and  chorus  alternate  briskly,  always  propelling  the  music 
and  text  onward.  For  the  fourth  psalm,  Laudate  pueri,  Mozart  borrowed  a 
traditional  fugal  subject,  one  that  had  been  used  by  numerous  baroque  com- 
posers and  one  he  himself  would  use  again  in  his  Requiem.  The  work  is 
unified  textually  by  the  Gloria  which  closes  each  of  the  six  sections,  and  there 
is  an  underlying  harmonic  unity  too  in  the  wide-ranging  sequence  of  keys:  C, 
E-flat,  G,  D  minor,  F  and  C.  The  psalms  used  are  Nos.  109,  110,  111,  112  and  116 
of  the  Vulgate. 
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Dixit  Dominus  Domino  meo:  sede  a  dextris  meis,  donee 
ponam  inimicos  tuos  scabellum  pedum  tuorum. 


Virgam  virtutis  tuae  emittet  Dominus  ex  Sion:  dominare  in 
medio  inimicorum  tuorum. 

Tecum     principium    in    die    virtutis    tuae,    in    splendoribus 
sanctorum:  ex  utero  ero  ante  luciferum  genui  te. 

Juravit  Dominus  et  non  poenitebit  eum:  Tu  es  sacerdos 
in  aeternum  secundum  ordinem  Melchisedech. 

Dominus  a  dextris  tuis  confregit  in  die  irae  suae  reges. 

Judicabit  in  nationibus,  implebit  ruinas;  conquassabit  capita  in 
terra  multorum. 

De  torrente  in  via  bibet:  propterea  exaltabit  caput. 


Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto. 

Sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,  et  semper,  et  in  saecula 
saeculorum.  Amen. 


Confitebor  tibi  Domine,  in  toto  corde  meo,  in  consilio 

justorum,  et  congregatione. 

Magna  opera  Domini,  exquisita  in  omnes  voluntates  ejus. 

Confessio  et  magnificentia  opus  ejus:  et  justitia  ejus  manet  in 

saeculum  saeculi. 

Memoriam  fecit  mirabilium  suorum;  misericors  et  miserator 

et  Justus:  escam  dedit  timentibus  se. 


Memor  erit  in  saeculum  testamenti  sui. 

Virtutem  operum  suorum  annuntiabit  populo  suo. 

Ut  det  illis  hereditatem  gentium:  opera 

manuum  ejus  Veritas  et  judicium. 

Fidelia  omnia  mandata  ejus:  confirmata  in  saeculum  saeculi, 

facta  in  veritate  et  aequitate. 

Redemptionem  misit  Dominus  populo  suo:  mandavit  in 

aeternum  testamentum  suum. 

Sanctum  et  terribile  nomen  ejus:  initium  sapientia  timor 

Domini. 

Intellectus  bonus  omnibus  facientibus  eum:  laudatio  ejus 

manet  in  saeculum  saeculi. 


Gloria  Patri,  .  .  .  etc. 


Beatus  vir  qui  timet  Dominum:  in  mandatis  ejus  volet  nimis. 

Potens  in  terra  erit  semen  ejus:  generatio  rectorum 

benedicetur. 

Gloria  et  divitiae  in  domo  ejus:  et  justitia  ejus  manet  in 

saeculum  saeculi. 

Exortum  est  in  tenebris  lumen  rectis:  misericors,  et  miserator, 

et  Justus. 


Jucundus  homo  qui  miseretur  et  commodat;  disponet 

sermones-suos  in  justitia;  quia  in  aeternum  non 

commovebitur 

In  memoria  aeterna  erit  Justus:  ab  auditione  mala  non 

timebit. 


The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord:  sit  thou  at  My  right  hand:  until  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

The  Lord  will  send  forth  the  sceptre  of  thy  power  out  of  Sion: 

rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies. 

With  thee  is  the  principality  in  the  day  of  thy  strength  in  the 

brightness  of  the  saints:  from  the  womb  before  the  day  star  I 

begot  thee. 

The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  He  will  not  repent:  Thou  art  a 

priest  for  ever  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedech. 

The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  hath  broken  kings  in  the  day  of 
His  wrath. 

He  shall  judge  among  nations,  He  shall  fill  ruins:  He  shall 
crush  the  heads  in  the  land  of  many. 

He  shall  drink  of  the  torrent  in  the  way:  therefore  shall  He 
lift  up  the  head. 


Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 

Ghost. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  World 

without  end.  Amen. 


I  will  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  with  my  whole  heart;  in  the 

council  of  the  just,  and  in  the  congregation. 

Great  are  the  works  of  the  Lord:  sought  out  according  to  all 

His  wills. 

His  work  is  praise  and  magnificence:  and  His  justice 

continueth  for  ever  and  ever. 

He  hath  made  a  remembrance  of  His  wonderful  works,  being 

a  merciful  and  gracious  Lord:  He  hath  given  food  to  them 

that  fear  Him. 

He  will  be  mindful  for  ever  of  His  covenant:  He  will  shew 

forth  to  His  people  the  power  of  His  works. 

That  He  may  give  them  the  inheritance  of  the  Gentiles:  the 

works  of  His  hands  are  truth  and  judgment. 

All  His  commandments  are  faithful:  confirmed  for  ever  and 

ever,  made  in  truth  and  equity. 

He  hath  sent  redemption  to  His  people:  He  hath  commanded 

His  covenant  for  ever. 

Holy  and  terrible  is  His  name:  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 

beginning  of  wisdom. 

A  good  understanding  to  all  that  do  it:  His  praise  continueth 

for  ever  and  ever. 


Glory  be  to  the  Father,  .  .  .etc. 


Blessed  is  the  man   that   feareth   the  Lord:   he  shall   delight 

exceedingly  in  His  commandments. 

His  seed  shall  be  mighty  upon  earth:  the  generation  of 

the  righteous  shall  be  blessed. 

Glory  and  wealth  shall  be  in  his  house:  and  his  justice 

remaineth  for  ever  and  ever. 

To  the  righteous  a  light  is  risen  up  in  darkness:  He  is 

merciful,  and  compassionate  and  just. 

Acceptable  is  the  man  that  sheweth  mercy  and  lendeth:  he 
shall  order  his  words  with  judgment,  because  he  shall  not  be 
moved  for  ever. 

The  just  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance:  he  shall  not 
fear  the  evil  hearing. 
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Thursday  March  27  1975 

Friday  March  28  1975 
Saturday  March  29  1975 


Adriana  Maliponte  is  indisposed  and  is  therefore  prevented  from 
appearing  at  these  performances.   Her  colleague  CAROLE  FARLEY  has 
kindly  agreed,  at  short  notice,  to  sing  in  Miss  Maliponte' s  place, 


CAROLE  FARLEY,  the  young  American  singer,  has  for  the  last  four 
seasons  made  opera,  recital  and  orchestral  tours  of  America,  Europe 
and  South  America.   She  has  appeared  in  concert  with  the  Washington 
National  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  BBC  Symphony,  the 
L'Orchestre  National  Frangais;  and  in  opera  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Cologne, 
Strasbourg  and  Paris.   This  season,  in  addition  to  a  recital  tour  of 
Europe  and  South  America,  Miss  Farley  will  make  her  debut  with  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  and  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  New  York.   The  present  performances  are  her  first  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Paratum  cor  ejus  sperare  in  Domino,  non  commovebitur 
donee  despiciat  inimicos  suos. 

Dispersit,  dedit  pauperibus:  justitia  ejus  manet  in  saeculum, 
in  saeculum  saeculi:  cornu  ejus  exaltabitur  in  gloria. 
Peccator  videbit,  et  irascetur,  dentibus  suis  fremet  et  tabescet: 
desiderium  peccatorum  peribit. 


His  heart  is  ready  to  hope  in  the  Lord,  his  heart  is 

strengthened:  he  shall  not  be  moved  until  he  look  over  his 

enemies. 

He  hath  distributed,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor:  his  justice 

remaineth  for  ever  and  ever;  his  horn  shall  be  exalted  in 

glory. 

The  wicked  shall  see  and  shall  be  angry,  he  shall  gnash  with 

his  teeth  and  pine  away:  the  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 


Gloria  Patri,  .  .  .  etc. 


Glory  be  to  the  Father,  .  .  .  etc. 


Laudate  pueri  Dominum:  laudate  nomen  Domini. 

Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum,  ex  hoc  nunc  et  usque  in 

saeculum. 

A  solis  ortu  usque  ad  occasum,  laudabile  nomen  Domini. 

Excelsus  super  omnes  gentes  Dominus,  et  super  coelos  gloria 

ejus. 

Quis  sicut  Deus  noster,  qui  in  altis  habitat,  et  humilia  respicit 

in  coelo  et  in  terra? 

Suscitans  a  terra  inopem,  et  de  stercore  erigens  pauperem: 

Ut  collocet  eum  cum  principibus,  cum  principibus  populi  sui. 

Qui  habitare  facit  sterilem  in  domo,  matrem  filiorum 
laetantem. 


Praise  the  Lord,  ye  children:  praise  ye  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord:  from  henceforth  now  and 

for  ever. 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same, 

the  name  of  the  Lord  is  worthy  of  praise. 

The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations:  and  His  glory  above  the 

heavens. 

Who  is  as  the  Lord  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on  high,  and 

looketh  down  on  the  low  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth? 

Raising  up  the  needy  from  the  earth:  and  lifting  up  the  poor 

out  of  the  dunghill. 

That  He  may  place  him  with  princes:  with  the  princes  of  his 

people. 

Who  maketh  a  barren  woman  to  dwell  in  a  house:  the  joyful 

mother  of  children. 


Gloria  Patri,  .  .  .  etc. 


Glory  be  to  the  Father,  .  .  .  etc. 


Laudate  Dominum  omnes  gentes:  laudate  eum  omnes  populi. 
Quoniam  confirmata  est  super  nos  misericordia  ejus:  et 
Veritas  Domini  manet  in  aeternum. 

Gloria  Patri,  .  .  .  etc. 


O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations:  praise  Him,  all  ye  people. 
For  His  mercy  is  confirmed  upon  us:  and  the  truth  of  the 
Lord  remaineth  for  ever. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  .  .  .  etc. 


Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum,  et  exsultavit  spiritus  meus 
in  Deo  salutari  meo. 

Quia  respexit  humilitatem  ancillae  suae:  ecce  enim  ex  hoc 
beatam  me  dicent  omnes  generationes. 

Quia  fecit  mihi  magna  qui  potens  est,  et  sanctum  nomen  ejus. 

Et  misericordia  ejus  a  progenie  in  progenies  timentibus  eum. 

Fecit  potentiam  in  brachio  suo:  dispersit  superbos  mente 

cordis  sui. 

Deposuit  potentes  de  sede,  et  exaltavit  humiles. 

Esurientes  implevit  bonis:  et  divites  dimisit  inanes. 

Suscepit  Israel  puerum  suum,  recordatus  misericordiae  suae. 

Sicut  locutus  est  ad  patres  nostros,  Abraham  et  semini  ejus  in 
saecula. 

Gloria  Patri  .  .  .  etc. 


My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord. 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Savior. 

Because  He  hath  regarded  the  humility  of  His  handmaid:  for 

behold  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 

Because  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  to  me:  and 

holy  is  His  name. 

And  His  mercy  is  from  generation  unto  generations,  to  them 

that  fear  Him. 

He  hath  shewed  might  in  His  arm:  He  hath  scattered  the 

proud  in  the  conceit  of  their  heart. 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat  and  hath 

exalted  the  humble. 

He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things:  and  the  rich  He 

hath  sent  empty  away. 

He  hath  received  Israel  His  servant,  being  mindful  of  His 

mercy. 

As  He  spoke  to  our  fathers:  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  for 

ever. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  .  .  .etc. 
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QUALITY 
CONTEMPORARY 

FURNITURE 

AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Huge  fabric  selection. 

Also  tables,  shelves, 
bedframes,  convertible 
sofabeds.  For  free  brochure 
with  prices,  call  or  write: 

Creative 
Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. 
Central  Sq.,  Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  thru  Thurs.,  9-6  Mon., 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


Specializing  in 

Lincoln 

and  other 

desirable 

West-of-Boston 

Communities 

A.  H.Tetreault.G.R. 
President 


**? 


TETREAULT'nc 

REALTOR 

uMay  *  2593220 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

Ave,  verum  corpus     K.  618 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  completed  the  Ave,  verum  corpus  on  June  17  7797.  It  is  scored  for 
four-part  chorus,  strings  and  organ.  It  was  last  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony at  the  opening  concerts  of  the  current  season,  when  it  was  given  in 
memory  of  Trustees  Henry  B.  Cabot  and  Edward  A.  Taft. 

Mozart  composed  this  work  for  the  Corpus  Christi  service  of  the  choir  school 
of  Anton  Stoll  at  Baden  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  was  a  welcome 
visitor  and  performed  as  well  as  wrote  music  for  certain  occasions.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  orchestration  in  this  late  work  would  be  accounted  for  by  the 
modest  resources  of  the  school  Einstein  has  remarked:  'It  is  so  well  known  that 
the  mastery  with  which  it  is  fashioned,  the  "second"  simplicity,  the  perfection 
of  modulation  and  voice-leading,  lightly  introducing  polyphony  as  a  final  in- 
tensification, are  no  longer  perceived.  Here,  too,  ecclesiastical  and  personal 
elements  flow  together.  The  problem  of  style  is  solved.'  The  Motet  bears  the 
indication  adagio  sotto  voce: 


Ave,  verum  corpus,  natum 

de  Maria  virgine: 
Vere  passum,  immolatum 

in  cruce  pro  homine; 

Cujus  latus  perforatum 
unda  fluxit  et  sanguine. 

Esto  nobis  praegustatum 
in  mortis  examine. 


Hail,  true  Flesh,  born  of 

the  Virgin  Mary: 
Who  hath  truly  suffered, 

broken  on  the  cross  for  man; 

From  Whose  pierced  side 
flowed  water  and  blood. 

Be  for  us  a  foretaste 
of  the  trial  of  death. 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

PETER  MAAG,  whose  father  was  a  noted  theo- 
logian and  musicologist,  and  whose  mother 
was  a  violinist,  was  born  in  St  Gallen,  Switzer- 
land. After  graduating  from  high  school  in  Zur- 
ich, he  enrolled  at  the  Universities  of  Zurich, 
Basel  and  Geneva,  studying  theology  with  Karl 
Barth,  Emil  Brunner  and  Karl  Jaspers,  as  well  as 
French,  German  and  Italian  literature.  In  Zurich 
he  studied  piano  and  composition  with  Czeslav 
Marek;  in  Paris,  piano  with  Alfred  Cortot;  and 
in  Geneva,  conducting  with  Franz  von  Hoess- 
lin.  In  his  early  career,  Peter  Maag  served  as  an 
assistant  to  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  in  Zurich,  Milan  and  Geneva,  and  to  Ernest 
Ansermet  in  Geneva.  His  first  concert  appearance  was  a  series  of  twelve  Mo- 
zart concerts  with  the  Orchestra  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  From  1952  to  1954  he 
served  as  first  conductor  of  the  Dusseldorf  Opera.  In  1955  he  became  General 
Music  Director  of  the  Bonn  Opera.  Since  then  Peter  Maag  has  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  with  the  major  opera  companies  and  orchestras  of  Europe, 
South  America  and  Japan.  He  regularly  spends  several  weeks  each  season  as 
guest  conductor  of  La  Scala,  the  Teatro  la  Fenice  in  Venice,  the  Teatro  Reggio 
in  Parma,  Palermo's  Teatro  Massimo  and  the  orchestras  of  RAI.  In  1959  he 
made  his  United  States  debut  in  Cincinnati,  in  September  1972  his  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  debut.  Four  years  ago  Peter  Maag  received  the  highly  prized  Tosca- 
nini  Medal  for  his  participation  in  the  Toscanini  Centennial  concerts  in  Siena. 
Presently  he  is  a  Professor  at  the  Accademia  Chigiana  in  Siena  where  he 
teaches  conducting  when  time  permits. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

ADRIANA  MALIPONTE,  a  leading  artist  of  La  Scala,  the  Paris  Opera,  the  Rome 
Opera  and  many  other  European  companies,  made  her  United  States  debut  in 
1963,  as  Leila  in  the  Philadelphia  Lyric  Opera  production  of  Bizet's  The  Pearl 
Fishers.  Born  in  Brescia,  Italy,  she  studied  singing  for  a  time  in  France,  return- 
ing to  Italy  later  to  continue  her  studies  with  Carmen  Melis,  a  former  teacher 
of  Renata  Tebaldi.  Her  many  awards  include  the  RAI  Italian  Radio  Grand  Prix, 
the  Teatro  Nuovo  Prize  and  the  Concours  International  de  La  Scala.  She  has 
sung  regularly  with  La  Scala  since  1958,  and  since  1960,  when  she  won  first 
prize  in  the  Geneva  International  Singing  Concours,  she  has  been  a  principal 
artist  of  many  of  the  great  European  opera  houses.  She  made  her  debut  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1971,  as  Mimi  in  La  Boheme,  and  she  has  since  then 
sung  principal  soprano  roles  in  that  company's  productions  of  Romeo  et  Ju- 
liette, The  Magic  Flute,  Orfeo  ed  Furidice,  La  Traviata  and  Simon  Boccanegra. 
She  has  recorded  the  role  of  Micaela  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  on  RCA 
she  appears  in  Puccini's  rarely  heard  Le  Villi.  The  present  performances  are  her 
first  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


ROSE  TAYLOR  began  her  musical  studies  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles,  and  continued  them  as  a  scholarship  student  at  Juilliard.  She 
was  selected  to  sing  Baba  the  Turk  in  The  Rake's  Progress  at  the  opening  of  the 
American  Opera  Center,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting.  She  subsequently 
sang  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Studio,  the  Augusta  Opera  and,  in  1971  and 
1972,  with  the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera.  Active  also  in  chamber  and  concert  music, 
Miss  Taylor  has  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  An  affiliated  artist  in  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  she  appeared  last  summer  at  the  Newport  Music  Festival. 
She  has  recorded  Stravinsky's  Les  noces  and  two  Wolf-Stravinsky  songs  with 
Robert  Craft,  as  well  as  Stanley  Silverman's  Flephant  Steps  with  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas. 

Her  most  recent  appearance  with  the  Orchestra  was  last  summer  in  a  perform- 
ance of  Tchaikovsky's  Fugene  Onegin. 


Jean-Baptiste  Lully 

ALCESTE 

Tragedie  Lyrique(i6y3) 

Scenes  from  the  opera  recorded  by 

Phyllis  Curtin,  Anne  Ayer, William  Lewis, 

HuguesCuenod  and  Philippe Huttenlocher 

Vienna  Volksoper  Orchestra 

conducted  by  Willard  Straight 

Serenus  Recorded  Edition  SRS  1 2057 

6.98 

At  your  local  record  shop  or  from 

Serenus  Corporation 

Box  267  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  10706 


Lonely  People 
Need  Your 
Friendship 

BE  A 

VOLUNTEER  CASE  AIDE 

GIVE  4  HOURS  A  WEEK 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

ONGOING  PROFESSIONAL 

SUPERVISION. 

Boston  State  Hospital 

Phone:    436-6000    X225 


For  Rent - 
Jamaica 

Gracious  secluded  sea-side  villa 
in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica;  3  twin 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  large  living- 
dining  area.  Swimming  pool  and 
swimming  in  sea  from  jetty  and 
sandy  cove.  Cook,  maid,  gar- 
dener. Short  walk  to  town  and 
to  principal  hotels.  Weekly  rates: 
Apr.  15  -  Dec.  15.  $350.  Write: 
MediaRep  Center,  30  Newbury 
St.  Boston  021 16   (617)267-7110. 


a  Boston 

on  peut  tout  trouver — 

meme  une 

bibliotheque  francaise! 


THE  FRENCH  LIBRARY 
EV  BOSTON,  INC. 


53  Marlborough  St. 
MTA:  Arlington 
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NEW  PRINTS  IN  PROGRESS 


Lithograph, 

CARROLL 

COOKE 

FBGIN 

FISH 

GROSCH 

JACKSON 

MACKIE 


—  Etchings 

MILTON 

SANDLIN 

STONE 

STRUNCK 

SWIRNOFF 

STEP 

WALLACE 


IMPRESSIONS  WORKSHOP  &  GALLERY 

27-29  Stanhope  St     Boston02116 

Workshop  Hours  -  Mon-Fri  9-5 
Gallery  Hours  -  Tues-Sat  1 0-6  Mon  by  Appt 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited  61 7/262-0783 


Help  your 
Heart 


Help  your 
Heart  Fund 


Greater  Boston  Heart  Association 

112  Cypress  Street 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 


agr, 


How  to  find 

a  stereo  system 

that  sounds  like  this. 

Obviously,  you  have  a  pair  of  very  discriminating  ears.  Otherwise, 
you  wouldn't  be  sitting  here  in  Symphony  Hall  now.  So  when  you 
listen  to  music  at  home,  one  thing  you  don't  want  is  a  stereo  system 
that  sounds  like  a  stereo  system.  You  want  it  to  sound  as  close  to 
live  as  possible 

Which  cuts  down  the  number  of  hi-fi  stores  you  want  to  shop  around 
in  to  one:  Tweeter  Etc. 

Because  at  Tweeter,  we  feel  the  same  way  about  music  systems  as 
you  do  about  music.  So  we  carry  only  the  very  best  speakers:  Advent, 
Braun,  EPI,  AR  KLH.  Only  the  very  best  receivers:  Pioneer,  Yamaha, 
Sony,  Sansui,  Sherwood  McKintosh.  Only  the  very  best  turntables: 
Dual,  PE,  AR,  Thorens.  Other  stores  have  some  of  them  But  only 
Tweeter  has  them  all. 

And  we  have  the  people  to  go  with  them.  The  most  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  sales  people  in  hi-fi  So  you'll  end  up  with  the  stereo 
system  that  sounds  as  close  to  live  as  possible  for  what  you  have  to 
spend  Which  can  start  as  low  as  $150.  And  go  as  high  as  $4000  for 
a  McKintosh  system. 

And  while  other  hi-fi  stores  go  on  at  great  length  about  how  low  their 
prices  are,  none  of  them  have  lower  prices  than  Tweeter.  (It's  just  that 
the  other  stores  have  nothing  else  to  talk  about). 

Harvard  Sq. ,  102  Mt.  Auburn  St.  492-4411. 

Brockton,  849  Belmont  St.,  (Rt.  123  off  Rt.  24)  583-5146. 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  738  4411 

Tweeter's  Hi-Fi  Outlet,  163  Amory  St. 

(at  B.U.  near  Ski  Market)  731-5300. 
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MARY  DAVENPORT,  a  native  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  attended  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  in  London  and  graduated  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia.  In  London  she  studied  with  Albert  Garcia  and  at  Curtis  with 
Elisabeth  Schumann.  Miss  Davenport  has  sung  extensively  in  concert  both  here 
and  abroad.  She  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  a  number  of 
occasions  as  well  as  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic. Abroad  she  was  first  dramatic  alto  at  the  Municipal  Opera  in  Zurich  for 
many  years,  as  well  as  with  the  National  Theatre  in  Mannheim.  She  has  also 
sung  in  the  opera  houses  of  Berlin,  Belgrade,  Stuttgart,  Munich  and  Barcelona. 
On  her  return  to  this  country  Miss  Davenport  accepted  a  position  as  Professor 
of  Voice  at  Boston  University's  School  for  the  Arts,  where  she  is  presently 
teaching. 


PAUL  SPERRY,  who  makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
these  concerts,  began  his  musical  studies  at  the  age  of  five,  as  a  piano  pupil  of 
Winifred  Class  Rosenwald  in  Chicago.  When  he  decided  to  train  for  a  vocal 
career,  he  studied  with  Mme  Olga  Ryss  and  E.  Randolph  Mickelson,  coaching 
later  with  Jennie  Tourel,  Pierre  Bernac  and  Paul  Ulanowsky.  Mr  Sperry  holds  a 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Paris,  as  well  as  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees 
from  Harvard  University,  where  his  musical  activities  included  conducting 
choruses,  operas  and  operettas.  Active  as  a  performer  of  Lieder,  opera,  ora- 
torio and  chamber  vocal  music,  Mr  Sperry  has  a  repertory  which  ranges  from 
baroque  to  contemporary  composers.  As  a  concert  singer  and  recitalist,  he  has 
appeared  in  many  of  the  major  musical  centers  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  His  operatic  appearances  include  the  Netherlands  Opera  production 
of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon  and  the  Washington  Opera  Society  production 
of  Monteverdi's  //  Ritorno  d'Ulisse.  Bruno  Maderna,  Marvin  David  Levy,  Raoul 
Pleskow  and  Hans  Werner  Henze  are  among  the  contemporary  composers 
who  have  written  works  for  him. 


ARA  BERBERIAN,  who  has  sung  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  many  occasions 
in  past  years,  in  Boston,  in  New  York  and  at  Tanglewood  —  most  recently  in  a 
performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin — is  in  his  ninth  consecutive 
season  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Company.  He  has  sung  leading  roles  in 
nearly  one  hundred  operas  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  the  New  Orleans  Opera,  the  San  Antonio  Opera  and  other  companies 
across  the  country.  In  1971  he  presented  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  USSR, 
including  Soviet  Armenia,  and  later  traveled  to  Israel  to  take  part  in  perform- 
ances of  Mozart's  Seraglio  wih  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  He  has  also  been  active 
in  performances  with  other  leading  orchestras,  among  them  the  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Minnesota  and  Dallas  Symphonies,  and 
the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orchestras.  His  festival  appearances  include 
Aspen,  Caramoor,  Puerto  Rico,  Ann  Arbor,  Cincinnati,  Marlboro,  Chautauqua 
and  Meadowbrook.  Ara  Berberian  has  been  a  regular  performer  on  the  nation- 
al television  networks,  and  has  recorded  on  the  RCA,  Columbia  and  Poseidon 
Society  labels. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  was  formed  in  1970.  John 
Oliver,  who  is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tanglewood,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of  the  MIT  Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society, 
has  been  director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since  its  foundation.  Members  of  the 
chorus,  who  come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and  from  all  walks  of  life, 
rehearse  throughout  the  year.  They  made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Symphony  Hall 
in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by  Leonard 
Bernstein,  and  have  since  taken  part  in  performances  directed  by  William 
Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Colin  Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  Mi- 
chael Tilson  Thomas.  Among  the  many  works  they  have  sung  are  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  Berlioz'  Grande  messe  des  morts  and  La  Damnation  de  Faust, 
Haydn's  The  Seasons  and  The  Creation,  Verdi's  Requiem  and  Ravel's  L'Enfant 
et  les  Sortileges.  Last  summer  their  performances  included  Haydn's  Lord  Nel- 
son Mass,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder. 


JVIET 

Metropolitan  Opera 

HYNES  CIVIC 
AUDITORIUM 

April  21-26 

REPERTOIRE 


Siege  of  Corinth 

Cavalleria/Pagliacci 

Traviata 

La  Forza  del  Destino 

Falstaff 

La  Boheme 

Romeo  et  Juliette 


MAIL  ORDERS:  Checks  payable  to 
Boston  Opera  Assn.,  Inc. 
420  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tickets:  $3.50.  $5.50,  $6.50,  $7, 
$8.50,  $9.50,  $10,  $12.50,  $14, 
$15.50,  $17.50.  (Apr.  21,  $12.50 
orch.  seats  cost  $15,  all  $15.50 
seats  cost  $20,  all  $17.50  seats  cost  $25) 
Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

FOR  BEST  SEATS  ORDER  NOW 
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DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 

Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL  PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ALBERT  L.  NICKERSON,  recently  appoint- 
ed a  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation  until  his  retire- 
ment from  that  position  in  1969.  He 
joined  the  Corporation  as  a  service  station 
attendant,  following  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  University  in  1933,  and  became  its 
chief  executive  officer  in  1958.  Mr  Nicker- 
son  has  also  served  as  a  director  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  as  well  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Raytheon 
Company  and  the  State  Street  Investment  Corporation.  He  is  a  Trustee 
of  Rockefeller  University  and  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  and  his 
associations  with  Harvard  University  have  included  directorship  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  membership  in  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Since 
1965  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Harvard  University  Corporation. 
Mr  Nickerson  and  his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Perkins,  live  in  Lin- 
coln. 


HAROLD   D.    HODGKINSON   ENDOWS  PRINCIPAL 
BASS  CHAIR 

The  Orchestra's  Board  of  Trustees  recently  announced  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Principal  Bass  Chair  by  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson.  The  chair, 
which  is  currently  occupied  by  Henry  Portnoi,  has  been  named  after 
Mr  Hodgkinson,  who  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Orchestra  since  1954. 
For  sixty-two  years  Mr  Hodgkinson  has  been  associated  with  Filene's, 
and  for  the  past  fourteen  and  a  half  years  he  has  served  as  that 
company's  chief  executive  officer.  He  has  been  a  director  of  the  U.S. 
Federal  Reserve  System,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Agent  for  the  First  Federal  Reserve  Area,  President  of  the 
Boston  Retail  Trade  Board,  Chairman  of  the  Associated  Merchandising 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  President  of  the  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Greater  Boston  Devel- 
opment and  Central  Business  District  Committees,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  WBGH-TV,  Channel  2.  A  graduate  of  Yale  University, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Yale  Development  Board  and  the  Association 
of  Yale  Alumni.  He  serves  also  as  a  trustee  of  Boston  University, 
Northeastern  University  and  Simmons  College.  He  and  his  wife,  Laura 
White  Cabot  Hodgkinson,  are  residents  of  Boston  and  Marblehead. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  10  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  April  24  1975  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER     soprano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER     contralto 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 
'Resurrection' 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  April  18  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  19  1975  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
ISAAC  STERN     violin 

'BEETHOVEN  Violin  Concerto  in  D     op.  61 


RAVEL 


Une  barque  sur  I'ocean 
Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
*La  Valse 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55, 
the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.25. 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


See  Boston 

through 
the  eyes  of  a 

midnight 
rider. 


See  Boston  as  Paul  Revere  and 
his  friends  saw  it.  Sample  the  tastes, 
lifestyles,  pleasures,  and  politics  of 
Revere 's  age ...  as  revealed  through 
paintings,  silver,  furniture,  textiles, 
drawings,  and  documents  of  this 
exciting  period  in  America's  past. 

Paul  Revere's  Boston:  1735-1818 

April  18  through  October  12, 1975 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction, 

in  bringing 

them  back  toj 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chim 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 

in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  an 

chime  clocks. 
CLENDENMNG  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Ma  ssacl  inserts 
237-4473  444-0724 
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a  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as 
do  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
Each  gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given 
by  a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend  has 
made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or  her 
will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to  Sym- 
phony of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guara 
tee  the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever-in- 
creasing resources  to  preserve  the  Boston 
Symphony's  traditional  place  of  leadership 
in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  266-1492)  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell, 
1400  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02116,  telephone 
(617)  542-0478.  In  New  York  contact 
A.  J.  Landau  Inc.,  527  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York  10022, 
telephone  (212)  371-1818. 


THESE  MEN  can  tell  exactly  what's  happening " 
inside  every  barrel  in  a  Jack  Daniel's  warehouse. 

In  the  heat  of  summer  the  whiskey  is 
expanding  into  the  charred  inner  wood  of  the 
barrel.  Come  Halloween,  it's  starting  to  cool. 
And  inching  its  way  back  toward  the  middle. 
Over  the  aging  period,  this  gentle  circulation  is 
going  on  constantly. 
Of  course,  it  takes  years 
of  experience  for  our 
barrelmen  to  recognize 
such  subtle  activity.  But 
you'll  notice  its  importance 
with  your  very  first  sip 
of  Jack  Daniel's. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton  John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer  Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Philip  Dean 

Trustee 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

Ralph  B. 

Trustee 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Williams 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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•  RESTAURANTS 


1.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

2.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

3.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

4.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

5.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

6.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

9.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street  266-3000 


11. 

12. 

13. 

*14. 

15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
*21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 


Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 

Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

The  Last  Hurrah  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Red  Coach     43  Stanhope  Street  266-1900 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 


26.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

27.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 

*28.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

29.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

30.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

31.  Maison  Robert    45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Sol  Azteca     914A  Beacon  Street  262-0909 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  Polcari's     283  Causeway  Street  742-4142 

36.  Tommy's  Point  After    271  Dartmouth  Street 
536-6560 

37.  Somerset    400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Union  Oyster  House     41  Union  Street  277-2750 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


The  Rib  Room     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

Joyce  Chen     500  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  494-9000 

*See  advertising 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


ART  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

PUCKER  /  SAFRAI  GALLERY 

A  group  of  art  organizations,  museums  and  commerical  galleries  from 
the  Boston  area  are  providing  the  exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  throughout  the  1974-1975  season.  These  monthly  exhibitions 
include  contemporary  work  executed  in  a  wide  range  of  style  and 
technique  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  local,  national  and  international 
fame.  During  the  month  of  March  PUCKER/SAFRAI  GALLERY  of  171 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  is  presenting  the  exhibit.  The  artists  repre- 
sented in  the  exhibition  include  Anne  Ballou,  Gerald  Garston,  Michael 
Jacques,  Jane  Lund,  Paul  Nagano,  Rina  Rotholz,  Rosalyn  Richards, 
David  Sharir  and  Stan  Washburn. 


The  very       w 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1  1:00  P.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Bostons  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9  P.M.-2  A.M., 

Monday-Saturday. 


[RdfclENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston's 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  I 

in  the  morning. 


J& 


'BARRE  ROUNDHOUSE  CREW 
An  Etching  by  Michael  Jacques 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program  so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  concert.  This  year,  as  last,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as 
well.  After  the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch 
are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes  will  be  held  each 
Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon  concert  by  the  Orchestra. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  inter- 
esting seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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Boston's  Only 
Burmese  Restaurant 

One  block  west  of  Symphony  Hall 


MANtJAL*?? 

Burmese-Chinese  Restaurant 


Mon.-Thur.:  11:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m. 
Fri.-Sun.:  11:00  a.m. -12  midnight 

Lunch  ■  Dinner  •  Take-Out  and 
Oriental  Desserts  Available 

329  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2111 


fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robent 

Old  City  Hall 

45  School  St. 

227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

0  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charley's 

Saloon* 


-^ 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.—  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  A.M. 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta(?[ati-t_yW./iiccM  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY    -    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II   AM      —     10  PM 
10  II   BOSWORTH  ST    BOSTON    MASS  TEL   423-6340 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
•in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


I 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA- 
FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany, 
90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The 
Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM,  WCRB-AM- 
FM  (Boston,  102.5  FM  &  1330  AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPIB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1). 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening 
concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM,  WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Braun  high  fidelity  loudspeakers  pro- 
vided by  ADS,  Analog  &  Digital  Sys- 
tems of  Cambridge,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  amplifiers,  tuners  and 
loudspeakers  by  Acoustic  Research  to 
monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall. 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  SLOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (61 7)  965-2700 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse. 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE   BEARN),    of   1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITCVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154      890-3080 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for 
the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  available 
by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  pro- 
gram subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  are  $24  (first  class  mail)  and 
$16  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 02115. 
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Call  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21   MILK  STREET,   BOSTON     A 


J 


Milton  Feinberg 


New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

9  PARK  ST.,   BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 


Please  enroll  me  as: 
Associate  Member  _ 
Active  Member    


$1.00 
.$5.00 


□ 

□ 


(Fifty  cents  of  membership  dues  is  applied  to 
subscription  price  of  publication  Reverence  for  Life) 

Name 


Street. 
City 


State. 


Zip_ 


J 


SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION 

Superstition  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  mankind's 
development  and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Many  of  the  pld  super- 
stitions have  faded  away  as  man  has  become  more  enlightened. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  some  superstitious  cruelties  such  as  the 
burning  of  "so  called"  witches  at  the  stake.  However,  society  still 
tolerates  cruelty  to  animals  by  reason  of  another  superstition. 
This  superstition  is  society's  blinding  awe  and  respect  for  virtually 
everything  and  anything  done  in  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  against  progress  through  scientific  research.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  often  completely  needless  suffering  of  millions 
of  living  animals  used  each  year  in  experimental  research. 

Join  our  campaign  of  compassion. 
Write  for  free  literature  today. 


new  enGLROD  flrvn-viviseaion  society 


9    PARK    STREET.    BOSTON.    MASS.    02108 


The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hif  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 

because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi,  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  1(X)%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 


870  Comm  Ave  {across  B.U.I  /  240A  Newbury  Si  {near  Prul  /  38  Boylston  St.  The  Garage.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mais  Ave  IMITI  /  Route  9.  Fram.ngham 

Route  1.  Oedham  /  352  Main  St,  Stoneham  /  667  Main  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St,  Amherst  / 

186  Main  St.  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1989  Post  Road.  Warwick  /  Nashua  Mall  Extension.  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Dover 
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"Electricity  is  a 
Resource. 

Use  it  Wisely." 
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Boston  Edison 
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Fiddle 

around 

Boston  this  weekend. 


Symphony  Hall  is  down  the  street.  Boston  is  alive  with  dance 
recitals,  classical  concerts,  pop  and  rock.  The  two  of  you  can  Steal- 
Away  for  a  weekend  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  for  a  song.  Including 
luxury  accommodations,  dinner  in  Kon  Tiki  Ports,  Continental  break- 
fast in  bed,  splashing  in  our  year-round  pool,  relaxing  in  our  whirl- 
pool. Steal-Away  Weekend  rates  only  $27.50  per  person,  per  night, 
double  occupancy. 


f 


For  reservations  call  236-2000 
or  toll-free  800-325-3535. 


Sheraton-BostMi  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  MOTOR  INNS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS      617/236-2000 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited 

edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 
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North  .  .  .  South  .  . .  East . .  .  West 


Take  along  our  lightweight  packable  negligees 
and  lingerie  .  .  . 

to  underscore  your  travels 


yfo  J/vussrau  swi/sr  cfOuosfo/i 


416  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  •  Massachusetts  02116  •  536-6238 
54  Central  Street  •  Wellesley  •  Massachusetts  02181  •  235-3430 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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At  this  reading  events  that  took  place  in  December  seem  far  away,  particularly  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Musical 
Marathon.  However,  before  going  on  to  the  exciting  Pops  benefit  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  April  29th,  the  Opening 
Night  of  Pops,  I  want  to  mention  the  birthday  party  given  for  Arthur  Fiedler  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  honor  of  his  eightieth  birthday.  As  he  was  conducting  two  performances  of  the  Nutcracker 
Suite  on  the  proper  day,  December  17th,  the  party  was  held  on  his  luck  day,  Friday  December  13th.  In  the 
accompanying  photograph,  Mrs  Bela  T.  Kalman,  Treasurer  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  presents  Mr  Fiedler  with  a 
large  scroll  signed  by  many  and  ail  wishing  him  well. 

Following  the  Marathon  festivities,  the  next  gala  occasion  to  come  will  be  the  Pops  concert  benefit  on  April  29th. 
This  event  is  being  organized  by  the  Junior  Committee  of  The  Council.  Though  all  money  raised  will  go  to  the 
Orchestra,  the  main  thrust  of  the  occasion  is  to  involve  young  people  in  the  life  of  the  Orchestra.  The  Junior 
Committee,  an  energetic  group  of  ladies  headed  by  Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot  Jr,  has  taken  the  entire  hall  for  the 
evening.  Cash  bars  will  open  at  six  o'clock  and,  while  plans  as  of  this  writing  are  not  completely  definite,  the  ladies 
hope  to  have  an  oyster  bar  (in  addition  to  the  many  delicious  hors  d'oeuvres),  a  jazz  band  and — to  bring  in  the  Bi- 
centennial touch — the  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  from  Concord!  Festively  wrapped  box  suppers  along  with  a  bottle  of 
wine  will  be  on  each  table.  (Even  the  balcony  seats  will  have  box  suppers  and  wine!)  Rogers  and  Hammerstein  will 
be  the  music  for  the  evening — what  better  choice  for  all  ages! 

The  following  head  Mrs  Cabot's  Sub-Committees:  Mrs  C.  Stewart  Forbes  and  Mrs  E.P.  Roberts  Jr:  food  and  drink; 
Mrs  Charles  Cabot  Jr  and  Mrs  Thomas  Segal:  decorations;  Mrs  Donald  F.  Cutler  III,  Mrs  W.  Pearce  Coues  and  Mrs 
William  Shields:  invitations.  This  is  going  to  be  a  grand  finale  to  the  Symphony  season  and  a  glorious  start  of  the 
1975  Pops.  So  get  together  with  friends  and,  for  tickets,  call  Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot  Jr  in  Wenham  (468-3203)  or  Mrs 
Donald  Cutler  III  in  Hamilton  (468-1287).  The  price  is  $25  a  couple  ($12.50  a  piece)  or  $10  for  a  balcony  seat.  See 
you  there!! 

Jane  C.  Lyman 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 


241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 
In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston  02108 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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Spring/Summer  Collection  - 1975 

Pictured  is  the  Motti  shirt,  from  Marimekko's  spring 
and  summer  collection  for  1975.  Browse  through  our 
selection  of  new  and  exciting  designs  that  make  up 
the  Marimekko  Spring/Summer  Collection.  Design 
Research,  48  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  The  Mall  at 
Chestnut  Hill  and  South  Shore  Plaza 
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Choice  of 

Tfie  TBoston  ^ymplioiiy  Orchestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa,GMusic  "Director* 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


DriCTOlV  a  at  Paine  Furniture  Co. 
-DWO  A  *-/l>l  "  81  Arlington  Street 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Founded  in  1881  by  HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.ALLEN 
Vice-President 


VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
NELSON  J".  DARLING  JR 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

ALBERT  L.  NICKERSON 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 

PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


ELEANOR  R.  JONES 
Program  Editor 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


Copyright©  1975  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

April 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
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Survival  of  the  fittest:  the 
newest  safari  suit.  Walk- 
ing shorts  and  bush  jack- 
et in  polished  khaki  cotton 
triumph  over  summer  heat 
with  natural  ease.  Beacon 
Hill,  Boston  only. 

JORDAN 
MARSH 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 


COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


NINETY-FOURTH  SEASON  1974-1975 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON  R.ALDEN    Chairman 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN     Vice-Chairman 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS    Secretary 


HAZEN  H.  AYER 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  THOMAS  J.  GALLIGAN  JR 

MRS  THOMAS  GARDINER 

MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

BRUCE  HARRIMAN 

MRS  RICHARD  D.  HILL 

JOHN  HOLT 

RICHARD  S.  HUMPHREY  JR 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.  IVES 


MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LEON  KIRCHNER 
MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 
RODERICK  MacDOUGALL 

john  Mclennan 
colman  m.  mockler  jr 
mrs  charles  l.  moore 
mrs  elting  morison 
frank  e.  morris 
david  mugar 
dr  barbara  w.  newell 
john  t.  g.  nichols 
david  r.  pokross 
mrs  priscilla  potter 
mrs  fairfield  e.  raymond 
mrs  peter  van  s.  rice 
mrs  george  r.  rowland 
mrs  a.  lloyd  russell 
donald  b.  sinclair 
samuel  l.  slosberg 
richard  a.  smith 
mrs  richard  h.  thompson 
stokley  p.  towles 
d.  thomas  trigg 
robert  g.  wiese 
vincent  c  .  ziegler 


SYMPHONY    HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Yoa  can  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends. 
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All  you  need  is  a  special  candle  holder.  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  asset  management.  If  you  have  a  special  plan,  you'll 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  your  unique  financial  goals. 
And  that  is  why  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
offers  asset  management  under  a  trust  agreement.  Your 
attorney  can  tailor  a  trust  to  relieve  you  of  financial 
concerns . . .  benefit  minor  children . . .  care  for  a  wife  or 
mother  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  handle  financial  affairs. 
Or,  under  a  Living  Trust  you  can  enjoy  a  steady  income 
now,  and  benefit  a  special  charity  later— on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  And  a  modern  Trust  can  be  as  flexible  as  you  and 
your  attorney  wish  it  to  be.  No  wonder  people  who  have 
accumulated  significant  capital  have  their  assets  managed 
by  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


Trust  relationship?  In  a  word,  this  says 
something  special  about  the  way  we  serve 
our  customers.  No  other  kind  of  financial 
administration  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 
Communications  Department, 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 
Tel.  (617)  722-7510. 
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These  trust  services  add  up  to  a  lot  of  candle  power: 

•  Investment  Management  for  your  assets 

•  Financial  Counsel  to  your  family 

•  Tax  Accounting 

•  Real  Estate  Administration 

•  Record  Keeping 

•  Custody  and  Administration  of  securities. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA      Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS      Principal  Guest  Conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN      Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E 9  clarinet 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Old  World  Charm... 

for  today's  leisure 

The  nostalgia  of  wicker  crosses  decades 
and  generations  in  American  home  settings 
and  still  remains  a  proven  favorite.  Its 
versatility  and  beauty  can  gracefully 
enhance  almost  any  decor. 
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All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


Tuesday  evening  April  1  1975 
at  8.30  in  Providence 


SEIJI  OZAWA    conductor 


*BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D    op.  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Adagio  non  troppo 
Allegretto  grazioso, 
quasi  andantino 
Allegro  con  spirito 


as?  /}Sla4£. 


Johannes  JnxJims 
163S-W1 


intermission 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D  op.  73 


'RAVEL 


Daphnis  et  Chloe 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver  conductor 


The  concert  will  end  at  about  10.40. 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire 
Department,  smoking  is  allowed  only  in  the 
ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a 
member  of  Arts  Rhode  Island 


PROVIDENCE  3 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &     *RCA  RECORDS 


Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7 
1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3  1897. 
He  composed  the  Second  Symphony  in 
1877,  and  the  first  performance  took 
place  in  Vienna  on  December  30  of  that 
year.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first 
American  performance  in  New  York  on 
October  3  1878.  The  Harvard  Musical 
Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on 
January  9  1879,  and  after  the  concert 
here  John  S.  Dwight  wrote  his  much 
quoted  criticism  that  'Sterndale  Bennett 
could  have  written  a  better  symphony'. 
George  Henschel  conducted  the  sym- 
phony during  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra's first  season,  on  February  24 
1882. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2 
oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani 
and  strings. 

Looking  back  over  the  ninety-odd 
years  which  have  passed  since  Brahms' 
Second  Symphony  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  one  finds  good  support  for 
the  proposition  that  music  found  disturb- 
ingly 'modern'  today  can  become  univer- 
sally popular  tomorrow.  This  symphony, 
surely  the  most  consistently  melodious, 
the  most  thoroughly  engaging  of  the 
four,  was  once  rejected  by  its  hearers  as 
a  disagreeable  concoction  of  the  in- 
tellect, by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  Sym- 
phony was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Ddrffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  crit- 
ics   there,    put    it    down    as    'not    dis- 
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And  note  the  touch  of  lattice  work 
that  hems  the  skirt  $23  English  garden 
nts  on  natural  polyester/cotton.  Misses  Sizes. 
Sportswear 


Boston,  Chestnut  Hill,  Northshore,  South  Shore,  Burlington,  Wellesley 


tinguished  by  inventive  power'!  It  was  a 
time  of  considerable  anti-Brahms  agita- 
tion in  Central  Europe,  not  unconnected 
with  the  Brahms-versus-Wagner  feud. 
They  were  also  repercussions  in  Amer- 
ica. When  in  the  first  season  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24 
1882)  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the 
Second  Symphony,  the  critics  fell  upon 
it  to  a  man.  They  respected  Mr  Hen- 
schel's  authority  in  the  matter  because 
he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Brahms.  For 
Brahms  they  showed  no  respect  at  all. 
The  Transcript  called  it  'wearisome', 
'turgid';  the  Traveler,  'evil-sounding',  'ar- 
tificial', lacking  'a  sense  of  the  beautiful', 
an  'unmitigated  bore'.  The  called  it  'as 
cold-blooded  a  composition,  so  to 
speak,  as  was  ever  created'.  The  critic  of 
the  Traveler  made  the  only  remarks  one 
can  promptly  agree  with:  'If  Brahms 
really  had  anything  to  say  in  it,  we  have 
not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  is.'  This  ap- 
palling blindness  to  beauty  should  not 
be  held  against  Boston  in  particular,  for 
although  a  good  part  of  the  audience 
made  a  bewildered  departure  after  the 
second  movement,  the  courageous 
believers  in  Mr  Henschel's  good  in- 
tentions remained  to  the  end,  and  from 
these  there  was  soon  to  develop  a  de- 
vout and  determined  type  who  stoutly 
defended  Brahms.  New  York  was  no 
more  enlightened,  to  judge  by  this  asto- 
nishing suggestion  in  the  Post  of  that 
city  (in  November  1887):  'The  greater 
part  of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated 
before  it  was  written.  Why  not  play  in- 
stead Rubinstein's  Dramatic  Symphony, 
which  is  shamefully  neglected  here  and 
any  one  movement  of  which  contains 
more  evidence  of  genius  than  all  of 
Brahms'  symphonies  put  together?' 

Many  years  had  to  pass  before 
people  would  exactly  reverse  their  opin- 
ion and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for 
what  it  is— bright-hued  throughout,  every 
theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every 
development  both  deftly  integrated  and 
effortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  tonal 
poetry  in  beautiful  articulation.  To  these 
qualities  the  world  at  large  long  re- 
mained strangely  impervious,  and  anoth- 
er legend  grew  up:  Brahms'  music  was 
'obscure',  'intellectual',  to  be  appre- 
hended only  by  the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms 
failed  to  understand  was  that  the  'ob- 
scurity' they  so  often  attributed  to  him 
really  lay  in  their  own  noncomprehend- 
ing  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have 
dropped  could  they  have  known  that 
these  'obscure'  symphonies  would  one 
day  become  (next  to  Beethoven's)  the 
most  generally  beloved— the  most  endur- 
ingly  popular  of  all. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  recorded 
the  Second  Symphony  for  RCA. 


MAURICE  RAVEL 
Daphnis  et  Chloe 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Ravel  was  born  at  Ciboure,  Basses- 
Pyrenees  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in 
Paris  on  December  28  1937. 

The  Ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was 
completed  in  1911,  and  first  produced 
on  June  8  1912  by  Diaghilev's  Ballets 
Russes  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris,  Pierre 
Monteux  conducting.  Of  the  two  orches- 
tral suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the 
second  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra on  December  14  1917,  under  the 
direction  of  Karl  Muck. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  pic- 
colo, alto  flute,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2 
clarinets,  E  flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3 
bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  4 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  2 
side  drums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  an- 
tique cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  tarn 
tarn,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel, 
wind  machine,  2  harps  and  strings. 
There  is  also  a  part  for  a  wordless  four- 
part  mixed  chorus. 

The  choreography  is  taken  directly 
from  the  book  of  the  same  name  by 
Longus,  the  writer  of  ancient  Greece  of 
unknown  date.  It  is  the  oldest  of  count- 
less tales  of  love  thwarted  by  circum- 
stance, and  the  final  union  of  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess.  The  two  suites  familiar 
to  concert  audiences  consist  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  parts  of  the  ballet.  Be- 
tween them  is  an  episode  in  which 
Chloe,  a  captive,  her  hands  bound,  tries 
to  escape. 


"Every  cubic  inch 
of  space 
isa  miracle." 
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Who's  who 
in  the  long  run. 


Hugh  Shaw,  Vice  President, 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Hugh  specializes  in  managing  pension  and  profit 
sharing  funds.  His  adherence  to  a  disciplined  approach 
has  consistently  resulted  in  an  enviable  record  of 
performance  over  the  past  decade.  Which  may  be  why 
so  many  long-term  investors  seek  his  advice. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


The  first  dozen  measures  establish 
perfectly  the  tonal  picture.  We  hear  soft, 
shimmering  strings  (muted),  a  harp  ar- 
peggio, suave  blending  chords  from  the 
chorus,  a  limpid  flute  solo,  answered  by 
natural  notes  from  the  horn.  This  phrase 
is  a  true  leading  motif,  ardent,  gently  ex- 
pressive of  the  two  lovers.  It  recurs 
throughout  the  score,  forever  changing 
in  shape  and  color.  Other  motifs  are  also 
to  appear,  undergo  subtle  transforma- 
tion, and  at  the  last  to  reach  their  most 
vivid  expression. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  ballet  is  a 
meadow  on  the  edge  of  a  sacred  grove, 
hills  seen  in  the  distance.  At  the  right  is 
a  grotto,  guarded  by  the  sculptured  like- 
ness of  three  nymphs.  A  great  rock  at 
the  left  rear  suggests  the  god  Pan.  It  is  a 
clear  afternoon  of  spring.  Young  men 
and  girls  enter,  bearing  baskets  with  of- 
ferings for  the  nymphs.  There  follows  a 
graceful  and  stately  religious  dance,  the 
chorus  joining.  Daphnis  appears,  pre- 
ceded by  his  flock.  Young  girls  surround 
Daphnis  and  dance  (in  7/4  rhythm). 
Chloe  appears  and  is  drawn  into  the 
dance,  Dorcon,  a  grotesque  figure,  and 
Daphnis,  the  handsome  shepherd,  are 
rivals  for  Chloe,  The  two  perform  a 
dance  in  turn  but  Dorcon's  dance  is  re- 
ceived with  derision  and  the  dance  of 
Daphnis  with  general  approval.  After  the 
dance  (gracieuse  et  legere),  pirates  burst 
upon  the  scene  and  carry  off  Chloe. 
Daphnis  enters,  finds  a  sandal  that  she 
has  dropped  and  prays  to  the  nymphs 
for  her  safety.  The  three  sculptured 
nymphs  come  to  life,  descend  and  per- 
form a  dance  (lente  et  mysterieuse).  All 
pay  homage  at  the  altar  of  Pan. 

The  second  scene,  which  comprises 
the  first  concert  suite,  shows  the  camp  of 
the  pirates  by  the  sea.  A  trireme  is  seen 
in  the  distance.  The  pirates  enter,  carry- 
ing torches  and  booty.  There  follows  the 
warlike  dance  (danse  guerriere). 

The  episode  which  follows  becomes 
a  connecting  point  between  the  two  or- 
chestral suites.  Chloe  is  brought  in,  her 
hands  tied.  She  performs  a  danse  sup- 
pliante  and  tries  to  escape,  but  is  pre- 
vented Satyrs,  emissaries  of  Pan, 
surround  the  pirates.  The  god  himself 
appears  and  the  pirates  flee  in  terror, 
leaving  Chloe. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which 
is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is  that  of 
the  beginning.  It  is  night.  Daphnis, 
mourning  Chloe,  is  still  prostrate.  As  the 
light  of  dawn  gradually  fills  the  scene, 
shepherds  enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him; 
Chloe  enters  and  the  lovers  embrace. 
Chloe,  beloved  of  the  gods,  has  been 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  Pan.  Daph- 
nis and  Chloe  reenact  the  story  of  Pan 
and  Syrinx,  the  nymph  who,  according 
to  the  legend,  successfully  evaded  the 
god's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off 
reeds  from  the  thicket  into  which  she 
had  disappeared  and  fashioned  what 
was  to  become  the  traditional  ancestor  to 
the  flute.  This  pantomime  leads  to  Ra- 


vel's famous  flute  cadenza,  mimed  by 
Chloe,  and  (in  appearance)  played  by 
her  lover.  The  pantomime  is  concluded 
by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Pan.  Then 
the  'general  dance,'  the  riotous  finale  in 
5/4  rhythm  begins.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly wild  and  baccanalian.  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  The  ballet 
ends  in  a  'joyous  tumult.' 

This  is  not  ancient  Greece;  it  is  not 
true  rustic  simplicity.  It  is  France,  the 
France  of  Versailles,  where  the  nobility, 
cherishing  pastoral  pieces,  aimed  at  the 
charm  of  simplicity  but  achieved  it  in  the 
most  studied,  elegant  and  sophisticated 
manner  possible. 

THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Upon  his  appointment  as  Music  Director 
in  the  fall  of  1973  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  person  to  head  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  founding 
in  1881.  He  succeeds  such  historic  fig- 
ures as  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  and  Charles  Munch.  Prior 
to  his  appointment  he  was  for  one  year 
the  Orchestra's  Music  Adviser,  and  had 
appeared  on  numerous  occasions  as 
guest  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 


Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935, 
he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of 
Music,  in  Tokyo,  winning  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Con- 
ducting at  Besancon,  France.  One  of  the 
judges  was  the  late  Charles  Munch,  then 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
whose  invitation  to  Tanglewood  was  the 
beginning  of  Mr  Ozawa's  association 
with  the  Orchestra.  Appointed  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  con- 
ductors at  the  beginning  of  the  1961- 
1962  season,  he  directed  that  orchestra 
several  times,  though  it  was  with  the  San 
Francisco   Symphony,   during   the  same 


season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length 
professional  concert  appearance  in 
North  America. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1964  he 
was  for  five  seasons  Music  Director  of 
the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start  of 
the  1965-1966  season  he  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a 
post  he  relinquished  after  four  seasons 
in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  guest-con- 
ducting. During  the  summer  of  1969  he 
conducted  opera  for  the  first  time— Cos/ 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg— and  served  also  as 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia 
Festival.  That  fall  he  opened  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  season  and  later  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  with 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  was  made  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  he  began 
his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

As  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  posi- 
tion he  holds  concurrently  with  his  posts 
at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco,  he 
has  made  several  recordings  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the 
Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  among 
them  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fantastique 
and  La  damnation  de  Faust,  and  (with 
Christoph  Eschenbach)  Beethoven's  Pi- 
ano Concerto  No.  5.  He  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  are  currently  in  the 
process  of  recording  Ravel's  complete 
orchestral  works. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  sponsored  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  was  formed  in 
1970.  John  Oliver,  who  is  director  of 
choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tan- 
glewood, a  member  of  the  faculty  of  MIT, 
and  director  of  the  MIT  Glee  Club  and 
Choral  Society,  has  been  director  of  the 
Festival  Chorus  since  its  foundation. 
Members  of  the  chorus,  who  come  from 
the  Greater  Boston  area  and  from  all 
walks  of  life,  rehearse  throughout  the 
year.  They  made  their  debut  in  1970  at 
Symphony  Hall  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  conducted 
by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have  since 
taken  part  in  performances  directed  by 
William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Colin  Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  Among  the 
many  works  they  have  sung  are  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  Berlioz'  Grande  messe 
des  morts  and  La  Damnation  de  Faust, 
Haydn's  The  Seasons  and  The  Creation, 
and  Verdi's  Requiem.  This  past  summer 
their  performances  included  Haydn's 
Lord  Nelson  Mass,  Tchaikovsky's  Eu- 
gene Onegin  and  Schoenberg's  Gur- 
relieder. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS    Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  1975  at  7.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  B  in  B  Flat  Major 

Allegro  molto 
Menuet;  Trio 
Andante 
Presto 


RAVEL 


intermission 


'STRAUSS 


Le  tombeau  de  Couperin 

Prelude 
Forlane 
Menuet 
Rigaudon 


Ein  Heldenleben     (A  Hero's  Life) 
op.  40 


The  concert  will  end  about  9.15. 


TUESDAY  B  6 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &     *RCA  RECORDS 


FRANZ  JOSEF  HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  B 
in  B  flat  Major 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrbach,  Lower 
Austria,  on  April  1732;  he  died  in  Vienna 
on  May  31  1809.  The  Symphony  No.  B, 
one  of  his  first  symphonies,  was  written 
during  the  period  1757-1761,  when 
Haydn  served  as  Kapellmeister  to  Count 
Morzin  at  Lukavec,  Bohemia.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the 
work  last  November  under  the  direction 
of  Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  instrumentation:  two  oboes, 
bassoon,  two  horns,  strings,  cembalo. 

So  prolific  was  Haydn  that  he  him- 
self, spending  the  last  years  of  his  life 
compiling  a  list  of  his  complete  works, 
was  unable  to  recollect  or  identify  all  of 
his  creative  output.  The  title  of  the  com- 
pilation, published  in  1805,  openly  ac- 
knowledged the  problem:  'Catalogue  of 
all  those  compositions  which  I  can  ap- 
proximately recall  having  produced  be- 
tween my  18th  and  73rd  years.'  When 
Haydn  was  unable  to  meet  the  demand 
for  new  works,  publishers  and  copyists, 
professional  plagiarists  of  the  day,  filled 
the  gap;  they  not  only  stole  his  com- 
positions for  publication  and  sale,  but 
released  the  efforts  of  others  under  his 
name.  Many  of  these  spurious  com- 
positions came  to  be  counted  among  his 
works,  while  genuine  pieces — despite  the 
composer's  diligent  but  excusably  vague 
efforts— escaped  inclusion.  Manuscripts 
were  destroyed,  misplaced,  or  per- 
manently lost.  Others  appeared  as  'new' 
pieces,  but  ultimately  turned  out  to  be 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Seiji  Ozawa 
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First  Recording  in  Ozawa's  Ravel  Cycle! 


reworkings  of  compositions  already  cata- 
logued. Consider  only  a  minor  part  of 
the  confusion  surrounding  the  master's 
symphonic  repertoire:  Haydn  claimed 
118  symphonies;  Leopold  Schmidt  in- 
creased it  to  144,  Alfred  Wotquenne  to 
149,  and  Sir  Henry  Hadow  won  high  bid- 
ding with  153.  In  1907,  Eusebius  Man- 
dyczewski  reduced  the  total  to  104, 
which  remained  the  accepted  number 
until  1932  and  the  respectably  authenti- 
cated declaration  of  Adolf  Sandberger 
that  the  104  number  omitted  no  fewer 
than  78  symphonies. 

Much  of  the  confusion  centers 
around  early  compositions  such  as  the 
Symphony  No.  B,  listed  as  number 
7  in  the  Haydn  Catalogue,  but 
called— naturally— a  Partita  in  the  manu- 
script found  in  an  Austrian  monastery, 
and  therefore  are  left  out  of  many  list- 
ings. This,  and  other  works,  from  the 
same  period,  are  often  of  a  style  and 
character  capable  of  having  been  pro- 
duced by  any  of  the  hundreds  of  com- 
posers alive  at  mid-century.  Haydn's 
symphonic  genius  was  not  born  fully  re- 
alized—all the  more  estimable  his  ac- 
complishments in  the  form— one  is 
therefore  hard  put  to  single  out  his  early 
efforts  from  those  of  his  fellows.  The 
Symphony  No.  B,  for  all  its  charm  and 
delicacy,  is  such  a  work.  More  a  child  of 
a  period  than  a  famous  man,  it  is  only  in 
its  Presto  finale  that  one  sees  a  glimmer 
of  light  illuminating  the  genius  which 
would  one  day  elevate  the  symphony  to 
the  noblest  of  forms. 


MAURICE  RAVEL 

Le  tombeau  de  Couperin 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses- 
Pyrenees  on  March  7  1875  and  died  in 
Paris  on  December  28  1937.  The  suite  in 
its  orchestral  form  was  first  performed  at 
a  Pasdeloup  concert  in  Paris  under 
Rhene-Baton  on  February  28  1920.  It 
was  introduced  in  this  country  by  Pierre 
Monteux  at  these  concerts  on  19  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  The  most  recent 
performances  in  Boston  by  the  Orches- 
tra were  last  October. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2 
oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  2  horns,  trumpet,  harp  and 
strings. 

Obstensibly  this  music  represents 
neoclassic  expression  in  its  purest  dis- 
tillate. And  it  was,  indeed,  conceived  as  a 
pianistic  idealization  of  the  clavecin  aes- 
thetic exemplified  by  Francois  Couperin 


le  Grand.  But  that  was  in  the  fateful  sum- 
mer of  1914,  and  even  Ravel's  sleepy  St 
Jean-de-Luz  was  traumatized  by  the 
news  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand's 
assassination  at  Sarajevo.  France  mobi- 
lized overnight,  and  by  August  was  at 
war.  By  then  the  sketches  for  Le  tom- 
beau de  Couperin  were  in  a  desk  drawer. 

When  he  returned  to  them  three 
wretched  years  later  the  composer  was  a 
very  different  man,  broken  in  health  and 
shattered  emotionally  by  the  loss  of  his 
mother,  who  had  died  barely  a  week  af- 
ter his  medical  discharge.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  six  movements  became  as  many 
'tombstones'  (each  one  inscribed  sepa- 
rately) for  friends  and  regimental  com- 
rades who  had  been  killed  on  the  West- 
ern Front. 

As  a  work  for  solo  piano— Ravel's 
last,  incidentally— Le  tombeau  was  not  a 
notable  success.  Strictly  speaking  it 
could  not  have  been  because  it  marked  a 
stylistic  retrogression  after  the  harmonic 
leaps  forward  in  the  Valse  nobles  et  sen- 
timentales  and  Gaspard  de  la  nuit.  But 
fortunately  that  was  not  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

Two  years  later,  by  which  time  Ravel 
was  much  healthier  in  body  and  spirit, 
he  was  delighted  to  hear  that  Jean  Bor- 
lin  wanted  to  choreograph  Le  tombeau 
for  Rolf  de  Mare's  Swedish  Ballet  (ac- 
tually the  suggestion  had  come  from  Ra- 
vel's old  Montmartre  confrere,  the  con- 
ductor D.  E.  Inghelbrecht).  Whereupon 
the  composer  himself  scored  for  of  the 
movements  as  a  concert  suite,  omitting 
the  Fugue  and  Toccata  and  also,  sig- 
nificantly, omitting  all  of  the  dedica- 
tions—as if  to  testify  that  in  this  orches- 
tral guise  Le  tombeau  was  not  a  mere 
arrangement  but  a  new  work  altogether, 
intended  to  have  a  life  of  its  own.  And  so 
it  has  had,  uninterruptedly,  ever  since  its 
Paris  premiere  on  February  28  1920. 

Ironically,  the  orchestral  version'  of 
Le  tombeau  de  Couperin  probably  has 
had  more  neoclassic  purity  in  its  re- 
splendence than  the  leaner-line  key- 
board prototype;  the  modern  orchestra, 
after  all,  was  the  instrument  Ravel  knew 
best.  No  matter,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  its 
genre— whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
Edwin  Evans  that  the  composer  in- 
carnated 'the  very  spirit  of  the  precise 
and  ordered  classicism  of  the  eighteenth 
century.' 

The  concert  suite  comprises  a  Pre- 
lude, Forlane,  Menuet,  and  Rigaudon. 
The  forlane  is  akin  to  the  jig,  but  not  to 
Bach's  because,  being  Italian  in  origin,  it 
is  not  contrapuntal.  Admirers  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Homes  will  recall  his  use  of 
'rigadoon'  as  a  synonym  for  'sashy'  in 
Elsie  Venner,  Rousseau  had  ascribed  the 
form  to  a  certain  dancing  master  named 
Rigaud,  but  in  fact  no  one  can  attest  to 
its  origins.  Whatever  the  disparate  natal 
circumstances  involved,  as  importuned 
by  Ravel  these  old  dances  become  as 
one  in  their  evocation— or  simulation — of 
an  unmistakably  Gallic  quintessence. 
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We  specialize  in  futures. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben  (A  Hero's  Life) 
Tone  Poem,  op.  40 

Pp&gram  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11 
1864;  He  died  at  Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen  on  September  8  1949.  He  com- 
posed Ein  Heldenleben  between  August 

2  and  December  27  1898  in  Munich  and 
Charlottenburg.  The  dedication  was  to 
Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  Con- 
certgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam  (of 
which  Bernard  Haitink  is  now  permanent 
conductor).  The  composer  himself  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  at  Frankfurt 
with  the  Stadtische  Orchester  on  March 

3  1899.  The  first  American  performance 
was  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Theodore 
Thomas,  on  March  9  1900.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  Ein 
Heldenleben  on  December  6  1901;  Wil- 
helm  Gericke  conducted.  The  most  re- 
cent series  of  performances  by  the  Or- 
chestra was  conducted  by  Bernard  Hai- 
tink in  February  and  March  1971. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  pic- 
colo, 4  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
E  flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons, 
contra  bassoon,  8  horns,  5  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  tim- 
pani, snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  2  harps  and  strings 
(much  divided).  There  is  an  elaborate 
part  for  solo  violin. 

As  Don  Quixote  is  an  extension  of  the 
variation  form,  and  Till  Eulenspiegel 
maintains  the  skeleton  of  a  rondo,  Ein 
Heldenleben  has  been  described  as  a 
vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two 
parts  may  be  called  the  first  subject 
elaborately  laid  out  with  many  subsidiary 
themes:  the  'Hero's  companion'  provides 
the  contrasting  second  subject;  the 
'Deeds  of  war'  is  the  working  out  of 
these  themes,  culminating  in  a  sort  of 
recapitulation.  The  last  two  sections  are 
as  a  coda  of  extreme  length. 

1.  THE  HERO— The  Hero's  principal 
theme  is  stated  at  once  by  the  horns 
and  strings — broad  and  sweeping  with 
wide  skips — full  of  energy  and  assur- 
ance. If  this  particular  tone  poem  is  a 
character  study  rather  than  a  narration, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer 
draw  his  hero  complete  in  the  first  out- 
line; As  the  complex  of  the  score  is  built 
up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases 
and  secondary  themes,  the  character 
gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity 
(the  picture  is  to  become  still  more  full- 
rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in  re- 
lation to  life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened 
by  attack,  exalted  by  achievement,  ulti- 
mately mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his 
environment  by  the  finer  qualities  which 
his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  sec- 
tion ends  with  a  thunderous  assertion  of 


power,  after  which  the  ensuing  com- 
plaints of  his  antagonists,  mean  and  car- 
ping, sound  petty  indeed. 

2.  THE  HERO'S  ADVER- 
SARIES— This  picture  was  drawn  too 
sharply  in  the  judgment  of  the  early 
hearers  of  Ein  Heldenleben.  Strauss 
went  so  far  in  depicting  their  whining 
stupidities  that  the  composer's  unsha- 
keable  enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to 
draw  a  new  definition  for  'beauty',  a  new 
boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in  de- 
scriptive suggestion.  The  themes  of  the 
hero's  critics  are  awkward  and  sidling;  in 
the  woodwind  'scharf,  'spitzig',  'schnar- 
rend',  in  the  bass  grubby  and  sodden. 
The  hero's  answering  comment  is  dis- 
illusioned, saddened,  but  at  last  he  is 
goaded  to  an  emphatic  and  strong  re- 
tort. 
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There  seems  to  be  only  one  other 
case  in  history  where  a  composer  openly 
mocks  his  critics  in  his  music — the  case 
of  Wagner  and  his  Beckmesser. 

3.  THE  HERO'S  COMPANION— As 
with  his  hero,  Strauss  unfolds  his  he- 
roine gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  de- 
velopment. Her  voice  (which  is  that  of 
the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  ca- 
denzas) is  at  first  capricious  and  wil- 
ful— refuses  to  blend  and  become  one 
with  the  music  the  orchestra  is  playing. 
But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  harmo- 
nious understanding.  Their  two  voices 
become  one  as  the  score  grows  richer  in 
texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in 
which  the  orchestra  builds  up  a  lyric 
opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as 
none   but   Strauss  could   achieve.   At   a 
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WE  DON'T  HAVE  MEETING  ROOMS 
in  Jack  Daniel's  Hollow.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  nearby  places  to  hold  discussions. 

You  see,  making  good  whiskey  doesn't  call  for 
meetings.  What  you  need  is  pure  water  without 
a  trace  of  iron;  good  friends  to  deliver  choice 
grain;  experienced  Tennesseans  to  distill  your 
whiskey;  and  a  rickyard  for  making  charcoal  to 
mellow  its  taste.  Happily,  we 
don't  have  to  leave  Moore 
County  for  any  of  these 
good  things.  And  with 
Mulberry  Creek  flowing 
by  our  Hollow,  we 
don't  fall  short  on 
meeting  space  either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 

The  first  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a  soft 
chord  long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adver- 
saries is  heard,  as  if  in  the  distance. 

4.  THE  HERO'S  DEEDS  OF  WAR— A 
trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at  first)  breaks 
the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to 
battle,  which  is  soon  raging  with  every 
ounce  of  Strauss's  technique  of  color, 
his  prodigious  contrapuntal  resource 
called  into  play.  The  hero  is  assailed 
with  drums  and  brass  in  assembled  ar- 
ray; but  his  theme  retorts  with  proud  as- 
surance of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a 
repetition  of  the  love  music  which  has 
gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to 
a  full  and  impressive  climax— a  song  of 
triumph. 

5.  THE  HERO'S  WORKS  OF 
PEACE— But  triumph  of  this  sort  is  with- 
out lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from 
this  point  grows  less  exultant,  becomes 
more  reflective  and  'inward',  seeking 
deeper  currents.  The  hero's  'works  of 
peace'  are  recalled  in  themes  from 
Strauss's  earlier  works:  phrases  are 
heard  from  Don  Juan,  Zarathustra,  Tod 
und  Verklarung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth, 
Guntram,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  the  song 
Traum  durch  die  Dammerung.  The  be- 
loved companion  is  also  remembered. 
The  cunning  skill  of  the  composer  in 
weaving  a  string  of  unrelated  subjects 
into  a  continuous  and  plausible  musical 
narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian  won- 
der. 

6.  THE  HERO'S  RETIREMENT  FROM 
THE  WORLD  AND  THE  FULFILLMENT 
OF  HIS  LIFE— There  is  a  final  conflict 
with  the  forces  of  hate,  but  this  time  it  is 
soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  at 
last  found  peace  with  himself.  There  are 
flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life,  but 
placid  resignation  now  possesses  him. 
The  music  at  last  sublimates  on  themes 
of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin 
solo  is  intertwined. 

Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have 
too  long  been  bothered  by  the  evidence 
of  the  allusions  listed  above  that  the 
composer  was  describing  himself  all 
along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument 
to  his  own  conceit.  All  introspective  fic- 
tion is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss 
could  not  have  immersed  himself  so 
completely  into  his  epic  without  portray- 
ing his  own  character.  His  real  offense 
was  in  openly  admitting  and^  vaunting 
the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have  a  way 
of  losing  their  edge  and  interest  as  the 
next  generation,  and  the  next,  come 
along.  All  that  is  finally  asked  is  the 
worth  of  the  music — as  music. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  Ein  Heldenleben  for  RCA;  Jo- 
seph Silverstein  is  the  violin  soloist. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


LUDVIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 


SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS     Principal  Guest  Conductor 


Thursday  evening  April  17  1975  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  April  18  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  19  1975  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


'BEETHOVEN 


Violin  Concerto  in  D     op.  61 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Rondo 

ISAAC  STERN 


intermission 


RAVEL 


Une  barque  sur  I'ocean 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 


rLa  Valse 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55, 
the  concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday 
about  10.25. 

The  Saturday  evening  concert  is  being  recorded 
by  WGBH-TV  for  later  telecast.  Occasional 
scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  op.  61 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  composed  the  Violin  Con- 
certo in  1806,  and  it  was  first  played  by 
Franz  Clement  at  the  Theater-an-der- 
Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  23  of  that 
year.  The  first  performance  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on 
October  30  1885;  Franz  Kneisel  was  the 
soloist  and  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted. 
Many  distinguished  violinists  have  per- 
formed the  Concerto  with  the  Orchestra 
since,  Fritz  Kreisler,  Eugene  Ysaye,  Mis- 
cha  Elman,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Jascha  Hei- 
fetz,  Karl  Flesch,  Joseph  Szigeti,  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  Ginette  Neveu,  Isaac  Stern, 
Zino  Francescatti,  Leonid  Kogan  and  Jo- 
seph Silverstein  among  them.  Jascha 
Heifetz  has  recorded  the  Violin  Concerto 
with  the  Orchestra  for  RCA  Records, 
Charles  Munch  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani  and  strings. 

The  cadenzas  which  Isaac  Stern 
plays  are  by  Fritz  Kreisler. 

The  Violin  Concerto  belongs  to  the 
prodigiously  abundant  year  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  the  'Rasoumowsky'  quartets, 
the  first  revision  of  Fidelio,  the  Piano 
Sonata  in  F  minor,  the  Thirty-two  Vari- 
ations in  C  minor,  and  if  Thayer's  theory 
is  accepted,  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto. 
Among  these  the  Violin  Concerto  was 
the  last  completed.  Designed  for  Franz 
Clement,  celebrated  virtuoso  of  the  day, 
it  was  performed  by  him  in  Vienna,  on 
December  23  1806.  Beethoven  com- 
pleted the  score  at  the  last  moment.  The 
solo  part  reached  the  hands  of  Clement 
too  late  for  the  final  rehearsal,  according 
to  the  evidence  which  Dr  Bertolini  gave 
to  'Otto  Jahn  in  support  of  his  claim  that 
'Beethoven  never  finished  commissioned 
works  until  the  last  minute'.  According  to 
another  witness,  cited  by  Thayer,  Cle- 
ment played  the  concerto  'at  sight'. 

Beethoven  has  left  no  record  of  his 
true  musical  regard  for  Franz  Clement. 
However,  in  1794,  when  the  violinist  was 
a  prodigy  of  fourteen,  Beethoven  wrote 
him  the  following  enthusiastic  letter: 

Dear  Clement 


THURSDAY  B  3 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  21 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


Proceed  along  the  path  which  you  have 
hitherto  trodden  so  splendidly  and  so 
gloriously.  Nature  and  art  vie  in  making 
you  one  of  the  greatest  artists.  Follow 
both,  and  you  need  not  fear  that  you  will 
fail  to  reach  the  great— the  greatest 
goal  on  earth  to  which  the  artist  can  at- 
tain. Be  happy,  my  dear  young  friend, 
and  come  back  soon,  so  that  I  may  hear 
again  your  delightful,  splendid  playing. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOHPHON  &     *RCA  RECORDS 


Wholly  your  friend 
L.  v.  Beethoven' 
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PORTRAITS  BT 

ROBERT  ANDERSON 

A.CSNELLING 

SHOR€ 

GrtLKERY 

8  N€WDURY  <7TR€€T 
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T€L6l/Q6Q-39IO 


DONTPUT 

YOUR  MCE 

IN  THE  HANDS 

OF  AMATEURS 

No  two  faces  have  quite 
the  same  skin,  so  no  one 
way  of  caring  for  that 
skin  can  be  right  for 
everyone. 

We're  Boston's  only 
specialists  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  care  and 
health  of  skin.  We  ana- 
lyze your  face,  help  cor- 
rect problems  with  pro- 
fessional treatment,  and 
advise  you  on  a  home- 
care  program.  Staffed  by 
European  estheticians. 

Call  Miss  Grady  soon  for 
a  free  consultation. 
Your  face  will  be  health- 
ier for  it. 

ELIZ4BE1H 
GR4DY 

FACE  FIRST 

39  Newbury  Street,  Back  Bay 
Boston,  Mass.  Phone  536-4447 


Paul  David  reports  contemporary 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  'his  style  was 
not  vigorous,  nor  his  tone  very  powerful; 
gracefulness  and  tenderness  of  ex- 
pression were  its  main  characteristics. 
His  technical  skill  appears  to  have  been 
extraordinary.  His  intonation  was  perfect 
in  the  most  hazardous  passages,  and  his 
bowing  of  the  greatest  dexterity.'  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  evidences  of  the 
meretricious  in  Clement,  who  was  ex- 
ploited as  a  boy  wonder  from  the  age  of 
nine,  and  who  liked  to  exhibit  such  feats 
as  playing  long  stretches  of  an  oratorio 
from  memory,  note  for  note,  upon  the 
piano,  after  hearing  it  two  or  three  times. 
At  the  concert  where  he  played  Beetho- 
ven's concerto,  he  edified  the  audience 
with  a  fantasia  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
held  his  instrument  upside  down.  In  any 
case,  Beethoven  must  have  respected 
the  position  of  Clement  as  a  prominent 
conductor  in  Vienna,  to  whom  fell  the 
direction  of  his  first  two  symphonies,  his 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  other  works.  Nor 
could  Beethoven  have  forgotten  that  he 
was  leader  of  the  violins  at  the  theater 
which  had  lately  produced  Fidelio  and 
from  which  further  favors  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  should  be  noted,  nevertheless, 
that  not  Clement,  But  Beethoven's  friend 
Stephan  von  Breuning,  received  the 
dedication  of  the  piece  on  its  publication 
in  1809.  Beethoven's  transcription  of  it 
into  a  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  or- 
chestra bore  the  dedication  to  Madame 
von  Breuning.  He  had  made  this  artistic- 
ally doubtful  arrangement  at  the  order  of 
Muzio  Clementi. 


MAURICE  RAVEL 

Une  barque  sur  I'ocean 
Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
La  Valse 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Born  on  March  7  1875,  at  Ciboure, 
Basses-Pyrenees,  Ravel  died  on  Decem- 
ber 28  1937  in  Paris.  He  made  two  or- 
chestral versions  of  Une  barque 
sur  I'ocean,  whose  original  piano  solo 
version  dates  from  1905.  The  second  or- 
chestral version,  the  one  performed  at 
these  concerts,  was  given  its  premiere 
on  October  30  1926,  at  one  of  the  Con- 
certs Pasdeloup,  Albert  Wolff  con- 
ducting. The  present  performances  are 
the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony.  The 
Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales,  written  in 
1910,  were  also  conceived  originally  as  a 
piano    solo.    Ravel   conducted   the    first 


performance  of  the  orchestral  version  on 
April  22  1912,  and  the  work  was  last  giv- 
en by  the  Orchestra  on  January  21  and 
22  1963,  Charles  Munch  conducting.  La 
Valse  was  written  in  1920  and  first  per- 
formed on  December  12  of  that  year  at 
one  of  the  Concerts  Lamoureux,  Camille 
Chevillard  conducting.  Seiji  Ozawa  con- 
ducted the  Orchestra's  last  performance 
of  the  work  on  March  12  1974.  In  1928 
La  Valse  was  one  of  a  number  of  works 
which  Ravel  himself  conducted  with  the 
Orchestra. 

Une  barque  sur  I'ocean  is  the  third 
piece  of  a  five-movement  piano  suite, 
Miroirs,  which  Ravel  composed  in  1905. 
A  relatively  early  work,  the  suite  follows 
the  String  Quartet  by  two  years  and 
comes  just  before  the  well  known  In- 
troduction and  Allegro  for  Harp,  String 
Quartet,  Flute  and  Clarinet.  It  was  written 
at  a  time  when  Ravel  was  a  member  of 
Les  Apaches,  a  group  of  young  writers 
and  musicians  whose  principal  activity 
seems  to  have  been  the  exchange  of  en- 
thusiasm and  ideas,  aesthetic  ideas  in 
particular.  Miroirs  ('Mirrors')  was  Ravel's 
musical  articulation  of  one  of  those 
ideas,  one  which  held  that  good  art  was 
a  reflection,  not  a  duplication,  of  reality. 
His  choice  of  title  was  meant  to  convey 
the  notion  that  it  was  the  artist's  per- 
ception of  external  reality  which  mat- 
tered, not  the  extent  to  which  he  could 
create  a  facsimile  of  that  reality.  It  was 
hardly  a  new  idea  but  it  held  naughtily 
attractive  semantic  possibilities  never- 
theless. It  allowed  one,  for  example,  to 
dwell  on  the  'artificiality'  of  art,  an  idea 
which  had  been  expressed  before  but 
which  now,  as  the  crux  of  a  doctrine, 
placed  a  premium  on  subjectivity.  A 
composer  might  entitle  his  work  'A  Boat 
on  the  Ocean'  but  a  listener  might  be- 
hold only  'a  succession  of  colors  im- 
posed on  a  drawing  hardly  sketched,' 
which  was  how  Gaston  Carraud,  a  Pari- 
sian critic,  described  his  reaction  to  a 
performance  of  Ravel's  Une  barque.  He 
granted  that  the  colors  were  'full  of  rich- 
ness, vivacity  and  extraordinary  pre- 
cision,' but  he  thought  it  unfortunate  that 
'one  does  not  even  know  what  sort  of 
weather  is  to  be  found  on  this  ocean.' 
Carraud's  objections  of  1907  will  seem 
quaint  to  most  of  us  today,  "so  accus- 
tomed are  we  to  the  notion  of  art  as  a 
'distorting  mirror.' 

Artificiality  became  the  very  theme 
of  a  work  which  Ravel  composed  a  few 
years  later.  The  original  piano  version  of 
Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  has  as  its 
epigraph  a  motto  of  Henri  de  Regnier: 
The  delicious  and  ever  new  pleasure  of  a 
useless  occupation.'  The  spirit  of  the 
motto  evidently  influenced  the  ballet, 
Adelaide,  ou  le  langage  des  fleurs,  for 
which  Ravel  made  the  orchestral  tran- 
scription. One  writer  described  the  pro- 
duction as  'a  delightful  piece  of  early 
nineteenth-century  artificiality,  in  high- 
waisted  frocks  and  turbans,  and  puce 
suits  and  frills.  Adelaide  and  Loredan  flirt 
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with  delicious  affectation  in  the  language 
of  flowers  throughout  a  ball  in  a  violently 
green  and  blue  drawing  room,  and  fall 
into  each  other's  arms  at  last  before  the 
balcony  opening  onto  an  impossibly 
blue  sea,  after  Loredan,  "casting  at  her 
feet  a  sprig  of  cypress  to  tell  his  des- 
pair," has  placed  a  pistol  to  his  temple 
without  firing  it.  The  same  amusing  arti- 
ficiality is  in  the  theme,  the  staging,  the 
dancing  and  the  music'  Critic  Paul 
Rosenfeld  described  the  music  as  'a 
slightly  ironical  and  disillusioned  if  smil- 
ing and  graceful  and  delicate  com- 
mentary to  the  season  of  love,'  while  the 
composer  himself  wrote  as  follows  in  his 
autobiographical  sketch:  'The  title  is  an 
indication  of  my  intention  to  compose  a 
chain  of  waltzes  after  the  example  of 
Schubert.  After  the  virtuosity  which  was 
the  basis  of  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit,  this  is 
writing  more  clearly  focused,  solidifying 
the  harmony  and  pointing  the  reliefs  of 
the  music. 

If  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  con- 
tained elements  that  were  'ironical  and 
disillusioned,'  as  Rosenfeld  thought,  then 
La  Valse,  the  poeme  choregraphique 
which  Ravel  wrote  in  1920,  may  be  con- 
sidered its  logical  extension,  for  here  the 
music  speaks  not  only  of  irony  but  of 
anguish  and  bitterness  as  well.  Ravel 
gives  no  indication  of  this  in  the  program 
he  appended  to  the  score:  'At  first  the 
scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling 
mist,  through  which  one  discerns, 
vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing 
couples.  Little  by  little  the  vapors  dis- 
perse, the  illumination  grows  brighter, 
revealing  an  immense  ballroom  filled 
with  dancers;  the  blaze  of  the  chan- 
deliers comes  to  full  splendor.  An  impe- 
rial court  about  1855.'  Ravel's  scenario 
gives  little  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
music,  which  he  rightly  allowed  to  speak 
for  itself.  Boston  critic  H.  T.  Parker  sup- 
plied a  much  more  vivid  description  af- 
ter one  of  the  first  local  performances: 
'Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds 
waltz;  yet  Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  ter- 
seness with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  in- 
strumental dress  every  one  receives.  .  .  . 
Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems 
to  break.  Fragments  of  them  crackle  and 
jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal  air. 
The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few 
euphonies;  through  a  surface-brilliance, 
harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has 
been  sensuous  may,  for  the  instant, 
sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the 
music  that  imaginative  minds  write  in 
this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war.  .  .  . 
On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and 
glint  of  neurotic  rapture— 'Dance  that  ye 
may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  sur- 
face, and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it, 
are  stress  and  turbulence,  despairs  and 
angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to 
bursting.  A  troubled  "apotheosis,"  then, 
in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours.' 


THE  SOLOIST 


ISAAC  STERN  has  performed  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  more  than 
twenty  different  works,  ranging  from 
Bach  and  Viotti  to  Berg,  Bernstein  and 
Schuman,  since  his  first  appearance 
with  the  Orchestra  in  January  1948. 
Born  in  Kriminiesz,  Russia,  in  1920,  he 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  San  Fran- 
cisco when  he  was  less  than  a  year  old. 
He  began  to  learn  the  piano  as  a  boy  of 
six,  but  changed  to  the  violin  two  years 
later.  He  studied  with  teachers  from  the 
San  Francisco  Conservatory  and  made 
his  debut  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  a  per- 


formance of  Bach's  Double  Concerto 
with  Naoum  Blinder,  his  principal  teach- 
er and  Concertmaster  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  His  debut  in  New  York 
took  place  in  1937,  and  after  his  concert 
in  Carnegie  Hall  in  January  1943  he  was 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
violinists.  Since  then  he  has  appeared 
regularly  across  the  United  States,  in 
Europe.  Japan,  Australia,  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  he  was  the  first  American 
artist  to  be  invited  to  play  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  In  addition  to  his  solo 
engagements  Isaac  Stern  gives  many 
chamber  recitals  with  Eugene  Istomin 
and  Leonard  Rose.  He  is  President  of 
Carnegie  Hall,  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  arts  and  President  of  the 
America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation.  He 
has  made  numerous  recordings  on  the 
Columbia  label. 


Half  the  beauty 

of  Wellesley  Green 

is  the  location. 

Luxury  condominiums  situ- 
ated on  over  seven  acres.  Meticu- 
lous landscaping  complements  the 
natural  woodland  of  Fuller  Brook 
Park  which  borders  the  property. 
Yet  so  near  to  the  conveniences  of 
Wellesley  Square. 

Wellesley  Green  Condomin- 
iums. Think  of  the  advantages. 

Open  weekdays  from  1 1 -5, 
Saturday  1-4,  and  other  times  by 
appointment.  Please  call  237-4040. 
Or  visit  59  Grove  Street.  Wellesley. 

Prices  from  $61,500. 

Wellesley 
Green ; 

^"^  Condominiums 
in  Wellesley 
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Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 


You'd  never  know 

it's  in  the  heart 

of  Brookline. 

Few  other  Brookline  resi- 
dences can  offer  such  privacy. 
70/80  Park  luxury  condominiums 
are  secluded  on  their  own  2Vi  acres. 
Beautifully  landscaped  and  adjacent 
to  Griggs  Park.  And  just  a  five- 
minute  walk  to  Coolidge  Corner. 

70/80  Park.  See  it.  For  your- 
self. Prices  range  from  the  forties  to 
the  seventies. 

Visit  Suite  18.70  Park  Street 
in  Brookline  or  call  566-6992  for 
more  information. 
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Condominiums 
in  Brookline 


Spaulding  and  Slye 
Housing  Associates 
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See  Boston 

through 
the  eyes  of  a 

midnight 

rider. 


See  Boston  as  Paul  Revere  and 
his  friends  saw  it.  Sample  the  tastes, 
lifestyles,  pleasures,  and  politics  of 
Revere's  age ...  as  revealed  through 
paintings,  silver,  furniture,  textiles, 
drawings,  and  documents  of  this 
exciting  period  in  America's  past. 

Paul  Revere's  Boston:  1735-1818 

April  18  through  October  12, 1975 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction, 

in  bringing 

them  back  tOj 

good  health 

Antique  &' 

Modern  Chim 
Grandfath 

Ships  Bell. Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks. 
CLENDENNING  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS    Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Tuesday  evening  April  22  1975  at  8.30 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  'Leonore'  No.  3     op.  72b 


RAVEL 


Une  barque  sur  I'ocean 


Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D     op.  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Adagio  non  troppo 
Allegretto  grazioso, 
quasi  andantino 
Allegro  con  spirito 


The  concert  will  end  about  10.15. 


TUESDAY  C  6 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &     *RCA  RECORDS 
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DISTINCTIVE  FASHIONS  IN 


Coats 
Costumes 
Dresses 
Gowns 
&Hats 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY   RESIDENTS 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

AT-HOME  BOOKKEEPING 

FAMILY  BUDGET  PREPARATION 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

NATHANIEL   PULSIFER 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

356-3530 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

Overture  'Leonore'  No.  3  op.  72b 

Program  note  by 
Andrew  Raeburn 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  Decem- 
ber 1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed 
the  Overture  'Leonore'  No.  3  in  1806,  and 
it  was  first  performed  on  March  29  of 
that  year  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in 
Vienna  as  the  overture  to  the  second 
version  of  Fidelio.  Beethoven  himself  di- 
rected. The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
first  performed  the  Overture  on  March  3 
1882;  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The 
most  recent  performance  in  Boston  by 
the  Orchestra  was  given  in  March  1971; 
William  Steinberg  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  clari- 
nets, 2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and 
strings. 

There  are  two  recordings  of  the 
Overture  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra available  on  the  RCA  label:  one 
is  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  the  oth- 
er by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

On  November  13  1805  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  troops  marched  into  Vienna. 
Seven  days  later  the  first  performance  of 
Beethoven's  only  opera  Fidelio  was  given 
at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  'before  stalls 
full  of  French  officers'.  Many  of  the  regu- 
lar patrons  had  fled  the  city,  the  novelty 
of  the  piece  did  not  appeal  to  the  French 
military,  and  after  two  further  perform- 
ances, on  November  21  and  22,  Beetho- 
ven withdrew  the  opera.  It  was  hardly  an 
auspicious  time  to  present  a  difficult  new 
piece,  and  it  did  not  help  that  none  of 
the  principal  singers  was  more  than  me- 
diocre. (The  American  premiere  of  the 
first  version  was  given  at  Tanglewood  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  on  August  5 
1967.) 

The  critic  of  Leipzig's  Allgemeine 
Musikalische  Zeitung  was  unenthusiastic: 
'The  oddest  among  the  odd  products  of 
last  month  was  surely  Beethoven's  opera 
Fidelio,  which  we  had  been  eagerly 
awaiting.  The  piece  was  given  for  the 
first  time  on  November  20,  but  was  re- 
ceived very  coldly.  .  .  .  The  performance 
itself  was  not  of  the  first  rank.  Mile  Mild- 
er has  neither  sufficient  emotional 
strength  nor  liveliness  for  the  role  of  Fi- 
delio, despite  her  beautiful  voice,  and 
Demmer  [Florestan]  sang  almost  con- 
sistently flat.  All  this,  together  with  the 
general  situation,  will  explain  why  the 
opera  was  given  only  three  times.' 

Beethoven  conducted  the  three  orig- 
inal performances,  but  was  thoroughly 
unhappy  with  them.  Following  the  advice 
of  well-intentioned  friends,  he  made  revi- 
sions (mostly  cuts),  and  the  second  ver- 
sion of  Fidelio  was  presented  at  the 
same  theatre  on  March  29  1806.  This 
time  there  were  four  performances. 
Beethoven  was  still  dissatisfied:  in  a  let- 
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Exprinter  and 

Holland  America  Cruises 

present  another 

Music  Festival  at  Sea 

Opus  VI 

aboard  the 
Luxury  Cruise  Ship 

Rotterdam 

May31-June7, 1975 
to  Nassau  and  Bermuda 

from  New  York 
7  days  $490.  to  $820.* 


FEATURING: 

Gina  Bachauer,  pianist 
Rudolph  Firkusny,  pianist 
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Eleanor  Steber,  soprano 
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Tokyo  Quartet 
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music  performed  by  world-famous  artists  .  . 
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aboard  the  world's  Number  One  cruise  liner  . 

with  unhurried  visits  to  friendly, 
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Reservations  are  limited.  For  additional 
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drums  DRUMS  DRUMS 


THE  PULSE  OF  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  some  treasures  of  the 

CASADESUS  COLLECTION 

of  antique  instruments,  in  Symphony  Hall 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey 

Certain  it  is  that  drums  excite  us  —  whether  we  hear  them  in  a  parade  or 
concert.  Why?  That  is  a  long  story.  It  roves  the  world  and  the  evolution  of 
mankind.  This  emerges:  that  drumming  is  a  universal 
response  to  the  human  heartbeat.  An  extension  of 
that  pulsation  is  embodied  in  drums  of  many  races, 
in  many  materials,  shapes,  sizes.  A  few  examples: 

[A]  OLD  FRENCH  ARMY  DRUM.  Ornamented 
in  front  with  seal  of  City  of  Paris,  in  brass  repousse 


[B]  STRING  DRUM  (TAMBOURIN 

DE   BEARN),    of    1764.       All    wood. 
Player  holds  upright  in  crook  of  left  arm; 
with  right  he  beats  strings  with 
stick,  gets  drone  bass  of  "do," 
"sol."  With  three-hole  fife  in  left 
hand,  he  superposes  a  tune. 


[C]  KOREAN  DANCER'S  DRUM 

Two  heads  of  pigskin,  painted  with  flame 

motif.  Handle  enables  dancer  to  pose  prettily,  as  shown  here. 


[D]  PRIMITIVE  DRUM.  Hollowed  log,  two  goatskin  heads. 


[E]  PERSIAN  GOBLET  DRUM. 

Of  wood,  covered  with  ivory  and 
ebony  inlay.  Played  with  it 
standing,  or  in  the  crook  of  the 
drummer's  arm. 


[F]  KETTLEDRUMS.  Of  copper.  Modern-looking?  Actually,  of  18th  century. 
Around  1096  A.D.,  Europeans  returning  from  the  First  Crusade  brought  home  similar- 
shaped,  but  smaller,  drums  called  "nakers,"  captured  from  the  Saracens.  Thereafter  they 
were  imitated  and  improved  upon  throughout  Europe.  However,  if  this  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  ancestry  of  today's  orchestral  kettledrums,  consider  the  following  fact  —  kettledrums 
of  hardened  clay  have  been  found  in  Czechoslovak  caves  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
made  them  as  part  of  their  living  equipment  2500  or  more  years  B.C. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154       890-3080 


ter  to  Sebastian  Meier,  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  sang  the  role  of  Pizarro,  he 
wrote  on  April  10,  the  day  of  the  final 
performance  that  spring: 

'I  beg  you  ask  Herr  von  Seyfried  to  con- 
duct my  opera  today.  I  should  like  to 
look  at  and  hear  it  from  a  distance.  At 
least  my  patience  will  not  be  so  sorely 
tried  as  if  I  have  to  hear  my  music 
botched  from  nearby!  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving it  is  done  on  purpose.  I  shall  not 
say  anything  about  the  wind  instruments 
but  every  pianissimo,  every  crescendo 
decrescendo,  every  forte,  every  fortis- 
simo has  been  eliminated  from  my  op- 
era; at  any  rate  they  are  disregarded. 
One  really  loses  delight  in  composing 
anything  at  all  when  one  hears  this  kind 
of  performance.  .  .  . 

'P.S.  If  the  opera  is  to  be  given  again 
the  day  after  tomorrow,  we  must  cer- 
tainly have  another  rehearsal  tomorrow, 
if  only  with  piano,  or  it  will  get  even 
worse.' 

For  more  than  seven  years  Beetho- 
ven put  Fidelio  aside.  Then,  early  in 
1814,  the  opportunity  for  another  revival 
presented  itself.  Georg  Friedrich 
Trietschke,  the  stage  manager  and  poet 
of  the  Karntnertor-Theater,  revised  the 
libretto,  and  Beethoven  set  to  work  once 
again  on  the  score.  The  premiere  of  the 
opera  as  it  is  best  known  today  was  giv- 
en at  Trietschke's  theatre  on  May  23.  It 
was  triumphantly  successful. 

For  the  first  production  of  1805 
Beethoven  wrote  the  overture  now  known 
as  'Leonore'  No.  2.  The  following  year 
the  revised  version  began  with  'Leonore' 
No.  3,  a  piece  even  more  elaborately 
constructed  than  its  precursor.  For  the 
1814  production  Beethoven  realized  that 
so  long  and  formal  a  piece  was  out  of 
place  before  the  first  act,  and  wrote  the 
overture  now  called  'Fidelio',  a  shorter 
and  simpler  piece  which  is  theatrically  a 
more  effective  prelude  to  the  domestic 
atmosphere  of  the  first  scene,  in  which 
Marcelline,  daughter  of  Seville  Prison's 
chief  warder,  does  her  ironing,  while  the 
turnkey  Jaquino  vainly  proposes  mar- 
riage. 

The  overtures  for  the  two  earlier  ver- 
sions, masterpieces  both,  are  happily 
now  staples  of  the  symphonic  repertoire. 
Leonore  No.  3  is  often  played  also  in  the 
opera  house  before  the  curtain  goes  up 
on  the  last  act  of  Fidelio. 


MAURICE  RAVEL 

Line  barque  sur  I'ocean 
Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 

(see  page  22  for  note) 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  2 
in  D     op.     73 

(See  page  9  for  note) 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra since  the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972 
season  and  concertmaster  since  1962, 
joined  the  Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was 
then,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  the 
youngest  member.  Born  in  Detroit,  he 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 


year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation 
Award.  Before  coming  to  Boston  he 
played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston, 
Denver  and  Philadelphia.  Joseph  Silver- 
stein  has  established  an  international 
reputation  as  soloist  and  as  first  violinist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers. In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  Germany  and  England,  in 
1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed over  30  concertos  with  the  Or- 
chestra, and  has  recorded  those  by  Bar- 
tok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

As  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has 
made  many  recordings  of  chamber  mu- 
sic for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Music  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  Boston  University.  In  addition 
he  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received 
an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from 
Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970 
season  he  made  his  debut  as  conductor 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra. 


The  only  logical 

place  to  buy 
hif  i  components 

O.K.  You've  been  thinking  seriously  about  getting  a  good  music 
system.  No  doubt,  you've  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  components 
offer  far  more  than  any  compact  or  console  on  the  market.  More  high 
fidelity  sound.  Better  quality.  More 
versatility. 

Now  you  have  to  decide  where 
to  shop. 

If  you  think  the  problem  through 
rationally,  like  you  did  with  your 
decision  to  buy  components,  you'll 
come  right  in  to  Tech  Hifi. 

The  first  logical  consideration  is 
selection.  This  is  very  important, 

because  shopping  at  a  store  with  a  poor  selection  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  seriously  compromised  music  system.  At  Tech  Hifi.  you  can  choose 
from  virtually  every  name  brand.  Respected  manufacturers  like  Pioneer, 
Bose,  Advent,  Sansui,  Nikko,  Rectilinear,  Miracord,  and  over  one 
hundred  more. 

But  as  you  know,  just  buying  good  names  doesn't  assure  a  good 
music  system.  The  components  must  be  compatible  with  each  other.  So 
we  make  sure  that  by  the  time  our  salespeople  have  completed  their 
mandatory  training  program,  they  know  which  combinations  of 
components  perform  best.  Tech  Hifi  salespeople  are  eminently  capable 
of  helping  you  put  together  the  right  components  for  your  own  unique 
listening  requirements. 

Our  unique  A-B  system-comparison  units  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
choose  the  system  that  sounds  best  to  your  own  ears.  They're  volume- 
compensated,  so  the  louder  speaker  doesn't  necessarily  sound  like  the 
best  speaker. 

Our  seventeen  customer  satisfaction  policies  will  be  an  important 
part  of  your  decision  to  buy  at  Tech  Hifi.  They  include  a  seven-day 
moneyback  guarantee,  ninety-day  1(X)%  trade-in,  sixty-day  defective 
exchange,  one  year  speaker  trial  and  an  optional  five  year  warranty. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  the  full  story  on  these,  and  our  twelve 
other  satisfaction  policies. 

Finally,  it's  only  logical  that  you  want  the  lowest  prices  you  can  get. 
No  problem.  Tech  Hifi  won't  be  undersold  by  any  hifi  store  offering 
similar  services.  We  guarantee  it. 

Tech  Hifi.  Your  only  logical  choice. 


870  Comm  Ave  lacross  BUI  /  240A  Newbury  St  (near  Prul  /  38  Bovlston  St.  The  Gara9e.  Harvard  Sq  /  182  Mass  Ave  IMITI  I  Route  9.  Frammgham 

Route  1,  Dedham  /  352  Main  St.  Stoneham  /  667  Mam  St.  Waltham  /  52  Teed  Drive.  Randolph  /  279  Main  St.  Worcester  /  253  Triangle  St.  Amherst 

186  Main  St,  Northampton  /  165  Angell  St.  Providence  /  1?89  Post  Road.  Warwick  '  Nashua  Mall  Extension,  Nashua  /  45  Locust  St.  Dover 
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THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM   WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

fSr^  THE  ^^SfA 

'(.PREP  SHOPy)-) 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


527-4569 


Qlo  Worm 

IS  A  PLANT  EXPERIENCE 


■  The  most  knowledge- 
able people  In  all  phases 
of  Indoor  plant  culture. 

■  Experts  on  indoor  light 
gardening. 

•  A  complete  home  and 
office  plant  decorating 
service. 

■  Terrariums  and  bottle 
gardens. 

■  All  necessary  plant 
supplies. 

BROMELIAOS,  ORCHIDS 

AND  OTHER 

EXOTIC  PLANTS. 

91  Union  St.,  Newton  Centre. 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


The 
soloist 
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You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

all  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS    Principal  Guest  Conductor 


Thursday  evening  April  24  1975  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  April  25  1975  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  26  1975  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA      conductor 


MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor  for  soprano  and 
alto  solos,  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra 
'Resurrection' 

Allegro  maestoso:  mit  durchaus  ernstem 

und  feierlichem  Ausdruck 
(with  serious  and  solemn  expression  throughout) 

Andante  con  moto:  sehr  gemachlich 
(very  leisurely) 

In  sehr  ruhig  fleissender  Bewegung 
(in  very  quietly  flowing  movement) 

'Urlicht'  (Primal  light):  sehr  feierlich, 

aber  schlicht  -  Choralmassig 
(very  solemn,  but  simple;  like  a  chorale)  - 

Finale  (Chorus.  Soprano  and  contralto  solos) 

SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER     soprano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER     contralto 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

There  will  be  no  intermission.  The  concert  on  Friday  will 

end  about  3.35,  the  concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.05. 

The  Saturday  evening  concert  is  being  recorded 
by  WGBH-TV  for  later  telecast.  Occasional 
scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 


THURSDAY  10-10 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  22 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


GUSTAV  MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  2 

in  C  minor    'Resurrection' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mahler  was  born  in  Kalist,  Bohemia,  on 
July  7  1860;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  May  8 
1911.  He  made  his  first  sketches  for  the 
Symphony  No.  2  at  Leipzig,  continued 
the  bulk  of  the  composition  in  Hamburg, 
and  completed  the  work  at  Steinbach  on 
the  Attersee  in  June  1894.  Richard 
Strauss  conducted  a  performance  of  the 
three  instrumental  movements  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert  in  Berlin  on  March  4 
1895.  Mahler  himself  conducted  the  first 
complete  performance,  also  in  Berlin,  the 
following  December  13.  He  also  con- 
ducted the  American  premiere,  which 
was  given  by  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York  on  December  8  1908.  The  first 
Boston  performance  was  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January 
22  1918;  Karl  Muck  conducted,  the 
soloists  were  May  Peterson  and  Merle 
Alcock,  and  there  was  a  'Chorus  of  350'. 
The  most  recent  performances  in  the 
subscription  series  were  given  in  Sep- 
tember 1972;  William  Steinberg  con- 
ducted; the  soloists  were  Benita  Valente 
and  Beverly  Wolff,  and  the  choral  parts 
were  sung  by  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Col- 
legium Musicum. 

The  score  calls  for  4  piccolos,  4 
flutes,  4  oboes,  2  english  horns,  5  clari- 
nets, 2  E  flat  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  4 
bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  6  horns  (and 
4  offstage),  6  trumpets  {and  4  off-stage), 
4  trombones,  tuba,  2  sets  of  timpani, 
bass  drum,  snare  drum  (one  or  more), 
cymbals,  small  and  large  tarn  tarns, 
triangle,  glockenspiel,  3  bells,  Rute  (a 
bundle  of  sticks),  2  harps,  organ  and 
strings— with  the  addition  of  timpani, 
bass  drum,  cymbals  and  triangle  'in  the 
distance'— soprano  and  contralto 
soloists,  and  chorus. 

When  Mahler  went  to  Hamburg  in 
1891  to  become  conductor  at  the 
Stadtt heater,  he  soon  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  Hans  von  Bulow,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  subscription  concerts. 
Mahler  had  already  admired  his  col- 
league, thirty  years  his  senior,  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra.  Now 
Bulow  learned  that  the  opera  in  Ham- 
burg was  in  the  hands  of  a  pioneering 
and  creative  leader — in  other  words,  of  a 
kindred  spirit.  Bulow  had  soon  coined  a 
phrase  for  Mahler— 'the  Pygmalion  of  the 
Hamburg  Opera  House'.  His  admiration 
for  Mahler  as  composer  was  not  unquali- 
fied. When  Mahler  played  him  the  open- 
ing movement  of  his  uncompleted  Sec- 
ond Symphony,  Bulow  was  alarmed  at 
music  which  was  'as  far  in  advance  of 
Tristan  as  Tristan  was  in  advance  of 
Haydn'.  He  may  well  have  marveled  at 
the  daring  of  this  composer  of  thirty- 
three,  drafting  a  second  symphony.  But 


Bulow  had  an  enormous  regard  for  his 
opinion.  When  he  conducted  a  new 
work,  he  would  put  Mahler  in  the  front 
row  at  his  concerts,  and  hand  him  a 
copy  of  the  score  to  follow,  as  if  obliv- 
ious of  the  audience. 

When  Bulow  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  on 
February  12  1894,  Mahler  had  composed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  Second  Sym- 
phony, but  he  had  not  clearly  conceived 
a  suitable  finale.  At  the  funeral  service, 
which  was  held  in  Hamburg,  the  church 
choir  sang  a  setting  of  Klopstock's  ode 
on  the  'resurrection'.  At  this  moment,  ac- 
cording to  Mahler's  own  testimony,  he 
realized  that  in  Klopstock  he  had  found 
the  text  for  his  ending: 

'When  I  conceive  a  great  musical 
picture,  I  always  arrive  at  the  point  where 
I  must  employ  the  "word"  as  the  bearer 
of  my  musical  idea.  ...  My  experience 
with  the  last  movement  of  my  Second 
Symphony  is  such  that  I  literally  ran- 
sacked the  literature  of  the  world  up  to 
the  Bible  to  find  the  releasing  "word". 

'Deeply  significant  of  the  nature  of 
artistic  creation  is  the  manner  in  which  I 
received  the  prompting  to  it.  I  had  had 
for  a  long  time  the  thought  of  using  the 
chorus  in  the  last  movement,  and  only 
the  fear  that  this  might  be  considered  an 
imitation  of  Beethoven  made  me  hesitate. 
About  that  time  Bulow  died,  and  I  attend- 
ed his  funeral  in  Hamburg.  The  mood  in 
which  I  sat  and  thought  of  the  dead  man 
was  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  work  that  I 
was  carrying  about  in  my  mind.  Then  the 
chorus  intoned  Klopstock's  ode  "Resur- 
rection". This  struck  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  everything  was  revealed 
clear  and  plain  to  my  soul.  The  creative 
artist  was  waiting  for  this  flash.  What  I 
then  experienced  I  had  to  create  in 
tones.  And  yet,  if  I  had  not  had  this  work 
in  me,  how  could  I  have  had  this  ex- 
perience?' 

Mahler  made  these  remarks  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Arthur  Seidl  in  Dresden, 
February  17  1897.  The  letter  is  often 
quoted  in  explanation  of  the  source  of 
the  finale,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  composer  was  justifying  his 
procedure  to  a  critic,  albeit  a  friendly 
one;  that  he  had  had  qualms  about  the 
temerity  of  writing  a  choral  finale  after 
Beethoven's  Ninth— also  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  a  sudden  switch  of  sub- 
ject in  introducing  the  'resurrection'.  This 
was  a  case  where  he  tried  to  defend  the 
fantasy  of  his  musical  schemes  by  re- 
ferring to  the  personal  experience  which 
prompted  them.  His  explanations  of  oth- 
er episodes  in  this  Symphony  are  even 
less  convincing  than  this  one.  For  in- 
stance, he  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the 
first  movement  as  a  'Totenfeier',  a  burial 
ceremony  for  the  hero  of  the  First  Sym- 
phony. He  described  the  scherzo  as 
'ghostly  dancing  of  distant  couples  with- 
out music'.  He  called  the  second  and 
third  movements  'reflective'  because  their 
dancelike  character  did  not  seem  log- 
ically to  follow  upon  the  heavy  gloom  of 
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the  first.  A  composer  can  seldom  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  wherefores  of 
his  music  for  the  reason  that  music  is 
based  on  emotional  experience  only  to 
the  indirect  extent  that  all  character  is 
molded  on  experience.  The  tonal  imagi- 
nation takes  over.  A  composer  with  any 
depth  of  feeling  cannot  analyze  his 
creative  processes,  nor  find  a  specific 
source  for  his  musical  fantasies. 

Bruno  Walter,  who  was  probably 
closer  than  any  man  both  to  Mahler  and 
his  music,  by  living  with  the  music 
through  many  subsequent  years,  clearly 
realized  this  tendency  to  general  mis- 
apprehension. Mahler  had  been  more  lo- 
quacious than  wise.  He  had  much  to  say 
to  his  then  young  admirer  about  what  his 
music  meant,  but  Walter  came  to  find 
the  music  itself  more  persuasive  as  such, 
more  convincing  than  any  religious  or 
philosophical  explanations.  He  wrote  for 
his  own  recording  (by  Columbia)  of  this 
Symphony:  'Mahler's  work  is  not  a  reli- 
gious message  in  symphonic  language; 
it  is  a  symphony,  conveying  a  religious 
message;  it  is  primarily  a  musician's,  not 
a  prophet's  expression.  The  composer, 
whose  creative  mind  abounded  with  mu- 
sical ideas,  derived  from  them  a  musical 
language  in  symphonic  form  and  ex- 
pressed by  this  medium  the  emotions  of 
his  heart.  He  was  at  home  in  the  world  of 
music  and  he  would  have  denied  in- 
dignantly having  other  intentions  than 
musical  ones;  he  never  wrote  a  "sym- 
phonic poem"  with  programmatic  con- 
tents like  Richard  Strauss's  Don  Juan  or 
Deaf/?  and  Transfiguration.  Certainly  his 
soul  was  moved  by  an  abundance  of  vis- 
ions, thoughts,  emotions,  impres- 
sions—and it  could  not  fail  that  those  in- 
ner experiences  influenced  the  music  he 
wrote.  But  the  highest  rule  in  his  creative 
work  remained  the  symphonic  form.  So  I 
suggest  the  listener  approach  the  three 
first  movements  just  as  what  they  are 
and  are  intended  to  be:  symphonic  mu- 
sic' 

If  the  first  movement  was  originally 
suggested  by  some  memory  of  a  funeral 
march,  it  emerged  in  very  different  guise. 
It  is  no  closer  to  a  funeral  march  than 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony, except  for  a  passing  regularity  of 
accented  beat.  The  dark,  violent  open- 
ing, intensely  dramatic,  the  soaring  me- 
lodic theme  by  the  violins,  introduced  by 
cleaving  brass  chords  in  contrary  mo- 
tion, the  two  sections  in  a  luminous 
C  major  with  high  shimmering 
strings— these  are  the  very  stuff  of  sym- 
phonic development,  despite  their  like- 
wise theatrical  treatment. 

The  second  movement,  in  a  lilting 
Viennese  %  rhythm,  recalls  the  tradition- 
al 'grazioso'  slow  movement.  Bruno  Wal- 
ter referred  to  it  as  'a  charmingly  agi- 
tated andante  of  preponderantly  gay 
character'.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
variations.  The  first  gains  the  sense  of 
motion  by  continuous  triplets  from  the 
strings,  beginning  pianissimo,  but  gath- 


ering urgency.  The  original  tempo  is  re- 
stored and  the  divided  cellos  furnish  a 
ravishing  counter  melody.  The  triplets 
are  resumed  and  with  added  brass  bring 
a  tonal  climax.  The  theme  proper  returns 
pianissimo  and  pizzicato,  at  last  dying 
away  with  a  harp  arpeggio.  Mahler  re- 
ferred to  this  as  an  'intermezzo',  realizing 
that  it  is  in  complete  contrast  of  mood 
with  the  tragic  undercurrent  of  the  Sym- 
phony as  a  whole.  His  instincts  were 
sure,  for  this  is  a  symphony  of  sudden 
and  complete  contrasts  in  dynamics  and 
mood. 

The  third  movement  is  in  effect  a 
scherzo.  The  indication  is  'with  peace- 
fully flowing  motion'.  (In  both  these 
movements  the  composer  inserts  the  re- 
peated warning:  'Nicht  eilen.')  This  move- 
ment is  again  in  %  rhythm,  ^but  faster 
and  more  incisive.  It  is  based  on  the 
theme  which  Mahler  would  later  use  in 
the  finale  of  his  Fourth  Symphony,  there 
matched  to  the'text  from  Saint  Anthony's 
sermon  to  the  fishes  from  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn.  Whereas  the  previous 
movement  depended  mostly  on  the 
strings,  this  one  leads  to  woodwind  col- 
or. The  theme  is  gay  and  lively,  but  un- 
remitting, with  sometimes  an  ominous 
undercurrent,  a  sort  of  spectral  com- 
mentary. There  are  outbursts  of  dis- 
sonance or  chromatic  descending 
scales.  Before  the  close  there  is  an  al- 
most anguished  climax  of  sound.  (It  is 
worth  remarking  that  each  movement 
except  the  last  ends  pianissimo.) 
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The  fourth  movement,  following 
without  break,  is  a  setting  for  contralto  of 
the  song  'Urlichf  (Primal  light)  from  Des 
Knaben  Wunderhom.  The  direction  is 
'Very  solemn,  but  simple,  like  a  chorale'. 
The  text  is  the  expression  of  the  simple 
believer  in  the  promise  of  salvation;  it  is 
sung  softly  with  an  orchestra  of  folkish 
suggestion. 


O  Rose  hen  roth! 
Der    Mensch    liegt 

in  grbsster  Noth! 
Der    Mensch    liegt 

in  grbsster  Pein! 
Je    lieber    mocht' 

ich     in     Himmel 

sein! 
Da  kam  ich  auf  ei- 

nen  breiten  Weg; 
Da  kam  ein   Eng- 

elein    und    wollt' 

mich  abweisen; 
Ach    nein!  Ich   liess 

micht    nicht    ab- 
weisen! 
Ich    bin    von    Gott 

und  will  weider  zu 

Gott! 
Der  liebe  Gott  wird 

mir  ein  Lichtchen 

geben, 
Wird   leuchten   mir 

bis    in    das    ewig 

selig  Leben! 


Oh,  little  red  rose! 

Man  lies  in  great- 
est need, 

Man  lies  in  great- 
est pain! 

I  would  rather  be 
in  heaven. 

I    came    upon    a 

broad  road; 
A  little  angel  came 

by    and    wanted 

me  to  turn  back; 
Oh,   no,   I  did  not 

let    myself    be 
turned  back. 
I  come  from   God 

and  will  return  to 

God! 
Dear  God  will  give 

me  a  little  light 

To  light  my  way  to 
the  blessed  life 
eternal! 


The  unperceptive  have  called  this  an  in- 
terpolated song,  but  its  use  at  this  point 
is  a  master  stroke  of  musical  stagecraft. 
The  mood  becomes  a  hushed  prepara- 
tion for  the  violent  opening  of  the  finale, 
which  breaks  in  with  startling  sudden- 
ness. 

Here  the  music  become  openly  sen- 
sational, even  theatrical,  is  Mahler's  de- 
piction of  the  'Day  or  wrath'  fundamen- 
tally an  expression  of  religious  faith,  or 
the  grasp  of  an  opportunity  to  build  an 
overwhelming  musical  spectacle.  The 
composer  with  superb  resource  makes 
coloful  use  of  his  panoplied  orchestra.  A 
relentless  march  rhythm  develops.  There 
are  trumpet  fanfares  off  stage.  The  mu- 
sic subsides.  The  trumpets  are  heard  as 
from  a  distance  and  mingled  with  bird 
calls,  establishing  a  completely  different 
mood — pastoral,  innocent,  serene,  and 
yet  somehow  unearthly.  There  is  a  pause 
of  suspense,  and  the  chorus,  at  first 
barely  audible  and  unaccompanied,  in- 
tones the  opening  of  Klopstock's  poem: 
'Aufersteh'n'. 

CHORUS  WITH  SOPRANO  SOLO 


Aufersteh'n,  ja  au- 
fersteh'n wirst  du, 
mein  Staub,  nach 
kurzer  Ruh! 

Unsterblich  Leben! 
Unsterblich  Le- 
ben wird  Der  dich 
rief,  dich  rief  dir 
geben, 


You  will  rise  again, 
my  dust,  after  a 
short  repose! 

He  who  sum- 
moned will  grant 
immortal  life; 
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Wieder  aufzub- 
luh'n  wirst  du  ge- 
sa't! 

Der  Herr  der  Ernte 
geht 

Und  sammelt  Gar- 
ben 

Uns  ein,  die  star- 
ben! 


The  seed  you  have 
sown  will  bloom 
again; 

The  Lord  of  har- 
vests goes  forth 

To  bind  the 
sheaves  of  us 
who  died. 


The  voice  of  the  soprano  solo 
emerges  from  the  rest.  The  alto  voice  en- 
ters. Not  until  the  entrance  of  the  chorus 
with  the  words  'Mit  Flugeln  die  ich  mir 
errungen'  does  the  music  rise  above  pia- 
nissimo. It  increases  in  strength  to  full 
volume  in  the  last  verse,  and  leaves  the 
orchestra  to  bring  the  tonal  climax  with 
its  full  quota  of  sound,  organ  and  chimes 
included. 


CONTRALTO  SOLO 

O    glaube,    mein 

Herz,  O  glaube: 
Es  geht  dir  nichts 

verloren! 
Dein    ist,    dein,    ja 

dein,  was  du  ge- 

sehnt! 
Dein,     was     d  u 

geliebt,    was    du 

gestritten! 


SOPRANO  SOLO 

O  glaube:  du 

wardst  nicht  um- 

sonst  geboren! 
Hast    nicht    urn- 

sonst  gelebt,   ge- 

litten! 


Believe,  my  heart, 
nothing  is  lost  to 
you. 

All  is  yours,  yes, 
all  that  you  have 
loved  and  striven 
for! 


Believe,  you  were 
not  born  in  vain! 

You  have  not  lived 
and  suffered  in 
vain! 


CHORUS  AND  SOLOISTS 


Was    entstanden 

ist,  das  muss  ver- 

gehen! 
Was    vergangen, 

auferstehen! 
Hor'  auf  zu  beben! 
Bereite  dich  zu  le- 

ben! 


What    was    born 
must  depart. 

What    has    gone 
shall  rise  again. 
Be  not  fearful, 
Prepare  to  live. 


CONTRALTO  AND  SOPRANO 


O  Schmerz!  Du  All- 

durchdringer! 
Dir  bin  ich  entrun- 

gen. 
O  Tod!  Du  All- 

bezwinger! 
Nun    bist   du    bez- 

wungen! 
Mit  Flugeln,  die  ich 

mir  errungen, 
In    Liebesstreben 

werd'  ich  ent- 

schweben 


0  Pain,  pene- 
trating all, 

1  have  escaped 
you! 

O  Death,  con- 
quering all, 

Now  you  are  con- 
quered! 

With  wings  I  have 
won  for  myself, 

In  fervent  love  I 
shall  soar 


Zum  Licht  zu  dem 
kein  Aug'  ged- 
rungen 


CHORUS 

Sterben  werd'  ich, 

um  zu  leben! 
Aufersteh'n,  ja  au- 

fersteh'n  wirst  du 

Mein   Herz  in  ei- 

nem  Nu! 
Was    du    geschla- 

gen 
Zu    Gott    wird    es 

dich  tragen! 


To    the    Light    no 
eyes  have  seen! 


I  shall  die  in  order 

to  live  again. 
You  will  rise  again, 

yes,  rise  again, 

my    heart,    in    a 

moment, 
Though  stricken, 

borne  aloft— 

to  God! 


The  verses  beginning  'O  glaube, 
mein  Herz',  which  Mahler  added  to 
Klopstock's,  roundly  fulfill  his  plan.  Here 
again  one  may  ask  whether  the  real 
function  of  the  chorus  and  soloists  is  not 
more  tonal  than  textual. 

The  Symphony  is  integrated  by 
Mahler's  vivid,  individual  voice.  The  con- 
trast in  moods  and  in  dynamics,  the  me- 
lodic folk  style,  the  macabre  suggestion, 
the  far-flung  monumental  concept  be- 
come one  through  the  composer's  earn- 
est intensity,  his  ardent  musical  con- 
viction, as  the  Symphony  eloquently  at- 
tests. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER'S  early  musi- 
cal training  included  the  study  of  piano, 
violin,  theory  and  modern  dance  at  the 
Hartford  School  of  Music,  of  which  her 
father,  pianist  Ward  Davenny,  was  direc- 
tor at  the  time.  When  Mr  Davenny  be- 
came director  of  the  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music,  she  continued  her  studies 
there,  later  enrolling  at  CorneH  Univer- 
sity, where  she  pursued  a  double  major 
in  music  and  literature.  Graduating  sum- 
ma  cum  laude  from  that  institution,  she 
then  went  to  Columbia  University  on  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Honorary  Colum- 
bia Fellowship,  working  towards  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  comparative  literature. 
Among  the  numerous  grants  and 
awards  she  has  received  are  a  Martha 
Baird  Rockefeller  grant,  a  Carnegie  Re- 
cital Hall  appearance  as  winner  of  the 
concert  Artists  Guild  Auditions,  and  a 
Tully  Hall  appearance  as  winner  of  the 
Joy  in  Singing  Contest.  She  has  also 
won  grants  and  awards  from  the  Naum- 
burg  Foundation,  the  Fullbright  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford 
Foundations.   Mrs  Wyner  has  appeared 
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as  soloist  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
and  members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  a  Prospective  Encounters  Con- 
cert, as  recitalist  in  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Company's  Celebrity  Series,  and 
as  Poppea  in  Yale  University's  produc- 
tion of  Monteverdi's  L'lncoronazione  di 
Poppea.  She  appeared  last  season  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a 
soloist  in  performances  of  Monteverdi's 
Vespers  of  1610. 


MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  who  last  ap- 
peared with  the  Orchestra  two  summers 
ago  in  a  Tanglewood  performance  of 
Verdi's  Requiem,  is  a  native  of  Canada, 
whose  government  has  honored  her  art- 
istry with  several  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished awards.  She  made  her  Amer- 
ican debut  in  1956,  and  since  then  she 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  many  of 
the  leading  orchestras  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  In  addition  to  her  numerous 
orchestral  engagements,  she  has  estab- 
lished an  international  reputation  as  a 
recitalist  and  as  an  opera  singer.  During 
recent  seasons  she  has  appeared  with 
the  New  York  Handel  Society  in  Saul, 
with  the  Bach  Aria  Group  in  Alice  Tully 
Hall,  with  Clarion  Concerts  in  New  York, 
and  as  soloist  at  the  Ravinia  and  Aspen 
Festivals  and  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Fes- 
tival. In  addition  to  her  numerous  tours 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  she 
has  given  concerts  and  recitals  in  Eu- 
rope, Russia,  Israel,  the  Far  East,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand. 

Miss  Forrester  has  performed  oper- 
atic roles  with  the  Quebec  Opera,  the 
Stratford  Ontario  Festival,  the  National 
Arts  Centre  Opera  Company,  the  New 
York  City  Opera  Company,  and  at  the 
Saratoga,  Caramoor  and  Aspen  Festi- 
vals. She  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  this  February,  as  Erda  in  Das 
Reingold,  a  role  she  also  sang  in  the 
same  company's  subsequent  production 
of  Siegfried.  Miss  Forrester's  recordings 
with    RCA    include   Mahler's   Song   of  a 
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Wayfarer  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. She  has  also  recorded  for  the 
Columbia,  Vanguard,  London,  West- 
minster and  Desto  labels. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
CHORUS,  under  the  direction  of  Lorna 
Cooke  de  Varon,  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  Boston's  musical  life,  and 
has  become  known  internationally 
through  its  tours  and  recordings.  Com- 
posed of  students  from  all  departments 
of  the  Conservatory,  the  chorus  has  a 
full  and  varied  program  each  season.  It 
has  sung  several  world  premieres,  in- 
cluding works  by  Irving  Fine  and  Daniel 
Pinkham,  and  introduced  several  others 
to  America,  Bernstein's  Kaddish  and 
Bruckner's  E  minor  Mass  among  them. 
Gunther  Schuller,  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  Aaron  Copland  are  some  of  the 
composers  who  have  conducted  the 
chorus.  For  the  past  twenty-three  years 
the  Chorus  has  sung  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  each  season,  and 
has  made  many  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon.  In  recent  seasons  the  Chorus  has 
sung  in  performances  and  recordings  of 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9,  conducted 
by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  of  Carl  Orff's  Car- 
mina  Burana,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa; 
of  Debussy's  Nocturnes  and  Ravel's 
Suite  No.  2  from  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  con- 
ducted by  Claudio  Abbado;  and  of 
Hoist's  The  Planets,  conducted  by  Wil- 
liam Steinberg.  Since  1972  the  Chorus 
has  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  in  per- 
formances of  Berlioz'  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
Stravinsky's  Les  noces,  Ravel's  Daphnis 
et  Chloe,  Verdi's  Requiem,  Monteverdi's 
Vespro  Delia  Beata  Vergine,  Hoist's  The 
Hymn  of  Jesus  and  Schoenberg's  Mod- 
erner  Psalm.  John  Schechter,  Associate 
Conductor,  has  assisted  Lorna  Cooke  de 
Varon  in  the  preparation  of  the  chorus 
for  the  present  performances. 


Thomas  Cook 

presents  the  fourth 


Journey  ^ 
to  Music 


EUROPE  75 


FEATURING 

"some  of  the  great  music 
festivals  of  Europe  in  some 
of  the  great  cities: 

EDINBURGH 
LUCERNE 
VIENNA 
KRAKOW 
WARSAW 
BERLIN 
LONDON 


John  Salkowski.  BME.  MME 

FROM  BOSTON 
September  1-22, 1975 

Tour  fare  $2,585.00 
including  air  transportation 

For  information  or  reservations, 
please  send  this  coupon  or  call: 

Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

156  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110 
(617)267-5000 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  


STATE. 


_ZIP 


PHONE 
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Hamilton's  unscrews  the 

inscrutable. 

The  untold  glories  of  the  mysterious  East  should  not 
be  untold. 

We  will  tell  them  in  plain  Braintree  English,  without 
the  buzz  and  bafflegab  of  the  bazaar,  minus  the  Muezzin's 
mournful  cry  and  the  rather  distracting  clank  of  camel  bells. 

Only  visit  Hamilton's  new  Oriental  Rug  Room,  and  all 
will  be  made  clear.  If  not  exactly  plain. 

You  will  see  the  intricacies  of  the  fabled  Nains,  their 
rich  wools  inlaid  with  silk,  infused  with  fantasy,  inspired  by  a 
master  weaver's  dreams  of  glory.  An  8'  x  12'  Nain  can  cost 
as  much  as  $15,000  at  Hamilton's.  And  as  much  as  $25,000 
elsewhere. 

You're  not  rich  enough  to  afford  a  $10,000  savings? 

Few  are. 

For  under  $1 ,000,  you  can  own  a  room-size  Bokhara,  a  s 
Heriz,  or  a  Dowlatabad  Afghan.  Rugs  of  subtlety,  rugs  of 
gaiety,  rugs  of  ferocity  held  in  check  by  a  hundred-generation 
old  tradition  of  aesthetic  brinkmanship. 

There's  something  strange  about  these  carpets. 

Look  what  they  did  to  our  plain  Braintree  English. 

Imagine  what  they'll  do  for  your  home.  H<i1Tli1tOfl% 

We  furnish  ideas,  not  just  homes. 

Wood  Road,  Exit  68  off  Rte.  128,  Braintree, Open  Mon.-Sat.,10am-9:30pm. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1975-1976  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 


Series  A 

Saturdays 

at  11  o'clock 

November  1 

January  17 

March  20 


Series  Subscription— $7 

Series  B 

Saturdays 

at  11  o'clock 

November  8 

January  24 

March  27 


Series  C 

Fridays 

at  10.15  am 

November  7 

January  23 

April  2 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND     266-1492  or  267-0656 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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The  very       m 

finest  Continental  cuisine. 

Served  to  you  in  a  setting  of 

contemporary  elegance. 

Dinner  5:00-1  1:00  PM, 

Monday-Saturday. 

ZacKOWtt 

BAR       f 
& 
LOUNGE 

Boston  s  most  fashionable 

lounge.  Featuring  the 

fabulous  Maggi  Scott  and  her 

trio.  Dancing  nightly, 

9P.M.-2A.M., 
Monday-Saturday. 


ART  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 


Continuing  the  series  of  exhibits  this  season  provided  by  Boston  area 
galleries,  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  (955  Boylston  Street,  Boston)  has 
titled  its  April  exhibition  'Small  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Young  Artists'. 
Included  in  the  exhibit  are  works  by  Hermine  Ford,  Marilyn  Jo  Kirsch  and 
Gregory  Amenoff. 

Founded  in  1936,  the  Institute  maintains  a  tradition  devoted  to  that  which 
is  most  contemporary  in  the  visual  arts— photography,  painting,  sculpture  and 
other  media.  The  ICA  also  administers  a  variety  of  programs  in  education  and 
public  art. 


Borders,  6     1975 

(pastel,  pencil,  tape  on  paper) 

by  Marilyn  Jo  Kirsch 
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SHF 


IDCAfe 


IENADE 

Our  charming  new  European 

cafe  where  Boston  s 

boulevardiers  can  sit  and  sip 

and  dine.  The  perfect  spot  for 

after  symphony,  after  theatre 

or  for  that  late-night  supper. 

Open  7  A.M.  to  1 

in  the  morning. 
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COLLAGE,  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble  of  Boston,  presents  a  concert  on 
Sunday  April  20th  at  8  o'clock.  Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Contemporary 
Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  by  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  concert  will  be  a  program  of  20th  century 
music,  featuring  the  premiere  of  Donald  Lybbert  and  Jacob  Druckman's  Valen- 
tine for  Solo  Double  Bass.  The  concert  will  take  place  at  the  Contemporary 
Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Admission  is  $2  and  $4,  and  tickets  are 
available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  door  one  hour  prior  to  the  concert.  For 
information  call  267-9300. 


DECORATIONS  FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL 
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The  Symphony  Decoration  Committee  needs  ideas  and  help  for  wall  poster 
panels  and  hangings  from  interested  artists  and  art  students  for  next  year. 
Please  contact  Mrs  Frank  Whitty  at  the  Friends  Office,  Symphony  Hall. 


Boston's  Only 
Burmese  Restaurant 

One  block  west  of  Symphony  Hall 


MANtDALA? 

Burmese-Chinese  Restaurant 


Mon.-Thur.:  11:00  a.m.-ll:00  p.m. 
Fri-Sun.:  11:00  a.m.- 12  midnight 


Lunch  •  Dinner  ■  Take-Out  and 
Oriental  Desserts  Available 


329  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Phone:  247-2111 


fine  wines 
aperitifs 
privacy 
elegance 
cuisine  francaise 
formal  dining 
private  parties 
outdoor  lunches 


maison 
robert 


Old  City  Hal 
45  School  St. 
227-3370 


maitre 
jacques 


Charles  R.  Park 

10  Emerson  PI. 

742-5480 


Lucien  Robert,  Chef  &  owner 


Boston 

pops 

at 

Charley's 

Saloon* 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.—  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  A.M. 
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FREE  VALET  PARKING  •LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON/ 266-3000 


73i  soylstm  smeer;  boston 

IZ74  MASS.AVe,CMBRlOC>e 
MORB  THAN  45  VA£(eTlES  6F 

AvTHewnc  fi&vch  c#fr&$  prom  is$ 

OPBtJ  TILL  APreftMlDr/teHT. 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta(!tai\-uW/itcatt  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY    -    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II   AM      —     10  PM 

10  II  BOSWORTH  ST    BOSTON    MASS  TEL   423-6340 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
-in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
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The  ninety-third  season  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  was  one  of  ex- 
ceptional achievement  and  importance. 
In  his  first  year  as  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa  brought  inspiration  to  players 
and  audiences,  and  the  place  of  Boston 
in  the  select  company  of  the  greatest  or- 
chestras of  the  world  was  dramatically 
reaffirmed. 

Even  those  who  have  known  and 
loved  the  Orchestra  over  many  years 
seldom  realize  fully  the  extraordinary 
range  and  influence  of  its  contributions 
to  the  musical  life  of  our  nation.  In  1973- 
74  the  full  Orchestra  played  132  con- 
certs, the  Chamber  Players  24,  the  Pops 
Orchestra  76— before  a  total  audience  in 
Boston,  at  Tanglewood,  and  at  the  vari- 
ous cities  visited  on  tours,  estimated  at 
800,000. 

Ours  is  the  only  Orchestra  regularly 
televised  throughout  the  United  States, 
with  216  stations  telecasting  full  Orches- 
tra concerts  and  243  stations  concerts  of 
the  Pops  in  1973-74.  Three  special  con- 
certs were  also  telecast  in  Canada,  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  Radio  broadcasts,  both 
live  and  taped,  were  carried  by  91  sta- 
tions for  the  full  Orchestra  and  52  sta- 
tions for  the  Pops,  including  stations  in 
Canada,  Mexico  and  England.  Our 
records  are  sold  world-wide  and  bring 
the  joy  of  great  music  into  countless 
homes  through  record  players  and  radio 
programs.  Small  wonder  that  our  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  a  major  element  in 
the  international  recognition  and  honor 
accorded  Boston  as  a  living  symbol  of 
culture  and  civilization. 

To  sustain  this  extraordinary  in- 
stitution, our  Orchestra,  is  a  civic  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  us  all.  It  re- 
quires great  and  continuing  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  people.  We  are  most  fortu- 
nate in  the  dedication  of  hundreds  of 
able  volunteers— the  Councils  of  Boston 
and  Tanglewood,  the  area  Chairmen,  our 
Musical  Marathon  workers  and  many 
others— and  in  the  annual  contributions 
of  several  thousand  Friends. 

But  to  maintain  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony will  require  not  only  individual 
generosity  but  a  new  broad  acceptance 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  The  seriousness  of  our 
financial  situation  is  even  now  not  gen- 
erally recognized.  As  appears  from  the 
report  of  our  Treasurer  last  year's  deficit 
after  all  receipts  was  $392,976,  which 
could  only  be  paid  from  our  diminishing 
unrestricted  funds,  a  practice  which  ob- 
viously cannot  long  continue.  Even  with 
stringent  economies  the  anticipated  defi- 
cit this  year  will  inevitably  be  larger,  as 
we  suffer  from  the  effects  of  inflation  in 
common  with  so  many  others,  unless 
contributions  can  be  substantially  in- 
creased. 


All  the  great  American  orchestras 
share  these  problems,  and  the  reasons 
are  readily  apparent.  In  our  case  Sym- 
phony Hall,  universally  accepted  as  the 
standard  of  perfection  among  the 
world's  concerts  halls,  has  a  fixed  ca- 
pacity of  2,631  that  cannot  be  enlarged. 
At  Tanglewood— where  last  summer  all 
records  were  broken— far  larger  au- 
diences can  be  accomodated,  but  ticket 
prices  must  be  held  within  reasonable 
limits  if  the  Orchestra  is  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations for  serving  a  broad  public. 
Receipts  from  ticket  sales  can  never 
cover  our  expenses,  and  our  endowment 


is  limited.  The  difference  must  be  made 
up  by  contributions,  primarily  from  indi- 
viduals and  business  organizations  who 
know  the  vital  importance  of  maintaining 
the  exceptional  qualities  of  life  of  which 
our  community  is  justly  proud. 

The  Symphony  is  particularly  grate- 
ful to  those  Friends  who  remembered 
the  Orchestra  in  their  wills  or  through 
other  forms  of  deferred  giving.  The 
bequests  received  during  the  past  year 
totalled  nearly  $142,000,  and  we  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  generous 
action  of  these  persons  whose  legacies 
we  received: 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


Statement  of  Operations  for  the  Season  1973-1974 


WINTER,  SPECTRUM,  POPS,  ESPLANADE 
AND  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Receipts  from  concerts 

Other  receipts 

Compensation  of  players,  conductors 
and  soloists 

Other  direct  concert  costs 

Direct  administrative  costs 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Receipts  from  concerts 

Other  receipts 

Compensation  of  players,  conductors 

and  soloists 
Other  direct  concert  costs 
Direct  administrative  costs 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Tuition,  Dormitories 
Receipts  from  concerts 
Other  receipts 
Faculty  salaries 
Fellowships  and  awards 
Dormitory  cost 
Direct  concert  costs 
Direct  administrative  costs 


RECORDING 
SYMPHONY  HALL 
TANGLEWOOD  PROPERTY 
INDIRECT  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Total  excess  of  operating  expenses  over 
earned  income  before  contributions 


INCOME 


2,279,559 
246,156 


EXPENSES 


908,118 


161,783 
43,267 
44,577 


249,627 

968,319 
172,051 
228,667 


Less:     Investment  income  768,907 

Contributions  (net  of  fund  raising  costs)  855,193 

Ford  Trust  Income  141,772 

Government  Grants  238,000 

Deficit  for  season  1973-1974  (withdrawn 
from  unrestricted  funds) 


2,713,860 
468,171 
488,507 


2,525,715  3,670,538  (1,144,823) 

859,788 
48,330 


697,172 

245,658 

268,015 

1,210,845 


86,802 

50,470 

114,956 

20,012 

162,218 

434,458 


571,024 
535,347 
371,596 
655,537 


(302,727) 


(184,831) 

397,295 
(363,296) 
(142,929) 
(655,537) 


5,052,497    7,449,345    (2,396,848) 


2,003,872 


(392,976) 
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Maude  E.  Abbott 
Leslie  N.  Gebhard 
Margery  W.  Bird 
Joseph  P.  Grabfield 
Elizabeth  R.  Greene 
Margaret  W.  Heywood 
Aimee  W.  Hirshberg 
Cyril  H.  Jones 
Jeannette  H.  Howe 
Annie  E.  Nourse 
Hannah  E.  Phinney 
Joseph  Weinrebe 

All  members  of  the  Orchestra  and 
all  other  Friends  and  supporters  were 
profoundly  grieved  this  year  by  the 
death  of  former  President  Henry  B.  Ca- 
bot. For  twenty-three  years  he  served  as 
President  of  the  Orchestra,  and  not  only 
did  he  give  the  Symphony  a  substantial 
part  of  his  time  and  major  donations  at 
critical  moments,  but  he  shared  with 
everyone  his  kind,  wise,  and  witty  self.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Cabot,  the  Orchestra  lost 


another  deeply  devoted  and  generous 
Trustee  Emeritus,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Taft, 
who  was  elected  a  Trustee  in  1933  and 
until  his  death  continued  to  give  the 
Board  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  his 
graciousness  and  his  love  for  the  Sym- 
phony. Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Taft,  an  elevator  is  being  constructed  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  building  and 
will  be  in  use  next  season. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
brings  high  honor  to  our  city,  our  state 
and  our  country.  To  all  lovers  of  music  it 
is  a  continuing  source  of  inspiration,  and 
an  extraordinary  instrument  for  the  ex- 
pression of  timeless  beauty  in  our 
troubled  world.  Its  continuance  depends 
upon  ourselves. 

This  brief  report  outlines  our  prob- 
lems. We  are  confident  that  the  essential 
support  will  be  forthcoming  once  the 
facts  are  known. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


BALANCE  SHEET 


August  31,  1974 


Assets 

Cash  and  short-term  investments 
Accounts  receivable  and  deferred  expenses 
Investments  (market  value  $7,200,000) 
Land  and  buildings 


$      521,514 

1,296,865 

8,503,940 

439,331 

10,761,650 


Liabilities  and  Funds 


Accounts  payable  and  deferred 

income 

1,720,062 

Unrestricted  Funds: 

Symphony  Fund 

(903,036) 

Property  Fund 

233,776 

Charles  Stratton  Dana  Memorial  Fund 

300,000 

Arthur  Fiedler  Boston  Pops  Fund 

112,613 

Marian  D.  Granrud  Fund 

72,220 

90th  Anniversary  Fund 

1,413,730 

Other  unrestricted  funds 

22,127 

1,251,430 

Restricted  Funds: 

Income  only  available 

2,799,846 

Specifically  restricted 

151,294 

2,951,140 

The  Fund  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ford  Matching  Grant 

Income  only  available 
Specifically  restricted 

Undistributed  security  gains 


3,886,512 
251,591 


4,138,103 

700,915 
$10,761,650 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


As  the  accompanying  figures  show, 
our  operating  loss  for  1973-74,  reduced 
substantially  by  non-recurring  revenues 
from  our  recording  activities,  was 
slightly  less  than  budget  and  only  1.5% 
higher  than  last  year.  Expenses  have 
been  held  in  check  by  budget  reviews  in 
which  numerous  committees  of  the  staff 
and  of  the  two  Boards  have  participated, 
and  despite  the  increases  in  the  players' 
salaries  included  in  the  new  contract 
signed  last  fall  we  have  hopes  that  for 
the  present  year  we  can  hold  the  oper- 
ating deficit  to  $2.4  million  and  possibly 
reduce  it  still  further. 

While  we  are  pleased  that  assis- 
tance given  to  us  by  the  National  En- 
dowment of  the  Arts  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Arts  Council  has  increased,  we  are 
aware  of  greater  sums  that  a  number  of 
our  sister  orchestras  in  other  cities  re- 
ceive from  various  governmental 
sources.  Many  have  consulted  with  gov- 
ernmental officials  on  our  serious  finan- 
cial problem,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  fur- 
ther aid  will  be  forthcoming. 

During  the  year  Symphony  Hall's 
roof  was  resheathed  with  new  copper, 
and  work  began  on  the  new  elevator  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Report  of  the  President. 
The  Tanglewood  property  was  admirably 
maintained  throughout  the  most  suc- 
cessful season  in  its  history  and  the 
quality  of  students  and  performances  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center— our  inter- 
nationally known  summer  school  for 
especially  gifted  young  per- 
formers—continued to  be  exceptional. 

Our  investment  income  declined  by 
$41,000  or  almost  5%,  due  entirely  to  the 
sale  of  lucrative  mineral  rights  which 
were  approaching  exhaustion,  and  the 
reinvestment  of  those  funds  in  lower 
yielding  but  more  dependable  securities. 

Largely  due  to  the  slide  in  the  econ- 
omy, contributions  decreased  by  $63,000 
or  7%.  But  we  are  most  encouraged  and 
grateful  to  the  many  enthusiasts  who 
worked  on  the  highly  successful  Musical 
Marathon,  which  grossed  over  $93,000, 
up  22%  over  last  year.  Gifts  of  over 
$864,000  from  the  more  than  9,000 
Friends  at  both  Boston  and  Tanglewood 
are  the  true  expression  of  the  wide  sup- 
port and  affection  for  the  Orchestra. 

There  were  no  important  changes  in 
the  staff,  and  the  Boards  are  pleased 
with  the  strides  that  the  management 
team,  installed  in  1973,  has  been  mak- 
ing. 

Should  you  have  any  comments, 
suggestions  or  questions,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  direct  them  to  me,  to  other 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Overseers,  or  to  the  staff. 

Once  again  the  accounts  have  been 
audited  by  Alexander  Grant  &  Company. 

John  L.  Thorndike 
Treasurer 
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Saving 
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Ca//  our  savings  Counselor— 482-0630 


HOME  OWNERS 
Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 

21    MILK  STREET,    BOSTON 


J 


Milton  Feinberg 


New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

9  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 


Please  enroll  me  as: 
Associate  Member  _ 
Active  Member    


$1.00 
$5.00 


□ 
□ 


(Fifty  cents  of  membership  dues  is  applied  to 
subscription  price  of  publication  Reverence  for  Life) 

Name 


Street. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 
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SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION 

Superstition  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  mankind's 
development  and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Many  of  the  old  super- 
stitions have  faded  away  as  man  has  become  more  enlightened. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  some  superstitious  cruelties  such  as  the 
burning  of  "so  called"  witches  at  the  stake.  However,  society  still 
tolerates  cruelty  to  animals  by  reason  of  another  superstition. 
This  superstition  is  society's  blinding  awe  and  respect  for  virtually 
everything  and  anything  done  in  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  not  against  progress  through  scientific  research.  What  we 
do  object  to  is  the  often  completely  needless  suffering  of  millions 
of  living  animals  used  each  year  in  experimental  research. 

Join  our  campaign  of  compassion. 
Write  for  free  literature  today. 


new  EflGLRflD  AnTI-VIVISECTIOn  SOCIETY 


9    PARK    STREET.     BOSTON.     MASS.    02108 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 


OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC 
IN  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 

PREMIERE  EDITION 

7"  x  9"  weekly  calendar 

$5  (includes  tax) 

Calendar  will  list  all  1975-1976 

BSO  concerts  and  major 

Friends  activities,  and  will  also  include 


.  brief  history  of  Orchestra 
.  facts  about  Symphony  Hall 
.  contemporary  and  historic 
photographs  of  the  Orchestra 
in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood 


Calendar  may  be  purchased  during 
the  summer  at  Tanglewood  and  next 
fall  at  the  opening  of  the  Winter 
Series. 


If  you  wish  to  order  your  calendar  now 
and  have  it  mailed  to  you  in  September, 
please  fill  out  the  form  below. 


Please    send    me 


calendars 


a)  $5.50     (includes  postage) 
Total 


Name 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip. 


Checks  payable  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Through  the  cold  and  snowy  winter 
months  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Tanglewood  Friends  has  been  busy  at 
work  planning  an  exciting  and  full  sea- 
son of  activities  for  the  coming  spring 
and  summer. 

In  mid-March  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Berkshire  Art  Association  will  hold  the 
final  judging  of  a  poster  contest.  The 
poster  submitted  by  the  winning  artist 
will  be  reproduced  and  sold  this  summer 
at  Tanglewood  to  benefit  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  the  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  mu- 
sic. 

Nearly  40  Friends  from  the  Berk- 
shires will  attend  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
April  18.  Upon  arrival  at  noon,  the 
Friends  will  attend  the  Stage  Door  Lec- 
ture/Luncheon featuring  'Wuz',  the  Or- 
chestra's new  jazz  ensemble. 

A  series  of  five  Talks  and  Walks  in 
the  Tanglewood  Tent  is  being  planned 
for  the  coming  summer.  Open  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Friends  upon  presen- 
tation of  their  membership  card,  the 
series  will  include  guest  speakers  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  the  Orchestra's  Princi- 
pal Flutist;  William  Moyer,  Orchestra 
Personnel  Manager;  Percussionist 
Charles  Smith;  and  an  appearance  by 
the  Incredible  String  Quartet.  The  fifth 
speaker  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date.  Dates  for  the  Talks  and  Walks  are 
July  10,  July  24,  July  31,  August  7  and 
August  21. 

The  Council  of  Tanglewood  Friends 
will  host  a  reception  following  the  tradi- 
tional Opening  Exercises  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  on  Sunday,  June  29, 
in  the  Formal  Garden.  The  public  is  in- 
vited to  attend  without  charge. 

Other  activities  being  planned  by 
the  Tanglewood  Friends  this  summer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  BMC  include  a  concert 
at  Ashintully  Farm  in  Tyringham,  Mass- 
achusetts, the  home  of  Council  Co- 
Chairman  Mrs  John  S.  McLennan,  and 
Tanglewood-on-Parade  activities  on  Au- 
gust 19.  The  Friends  will  also  be  hosting 
a  series  of  informal  supper  parties  and 
picnics  for  the  students  at  the  BMC  dur- 
ing their  8-week  stay  in  the  Berkshires. 

Additional  information  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood  may  be  obtained  by  tele- 
phoning 266-1492,  x.  112. 


If  you  are  looking  for  something  special 
in  a  wall-covering,  may  we  suggest 
"Veranda"?  It  is  the  first  of  our  new  col- 
lection of  handscreened  wallpapers,  and 
is  available  in  Flake  White  on  the  follow- 
ing colors:  Spring  Leaf  Green,  Sunrise 
Yellow,  Pale  Wedgewood  Blue  and  Silver. 
The  width  is  27  inches,  the  repeat  is  36 
inches  and  the  price  is  twelve  dollars  per 
role  on  the  colored  grounds,  and  fifteen 
dollars  per  role  printed  on  silver.  For  your 
convenience  it  may  be  ordered  through 
your  interior  designer  or,  if  you  prefer, 
directly  from  us.  Memo  samples  are  one 
dollar  each  in  the  colorway  of  your 
choice.  If  you  should  require  it,  custom 
colorways  are  available  for  any  of  our 
designs  at  extra  cost  —  price  upon 
request. 


Decorative  Fabrics 


76  Bat  terymarch  St.  Boston.  02110    |6l7|426-4069 
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"Electricity  is  a 
Resource. 

Use  it  Wisely." 


■  ■ 

I 
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&& 


Boston  Edison 


in 


Fiddle 

around 

Boston  this  weekend. 


Symphony  Hall  is  down  the  street.  Boston  is  alive  with  dance 
recitals,  classical  concerts,  pop  and  rock.  The  two  of  you  can  Steal- 
Away  for  a  weekend  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  for  a  song.  Including 
luxury  accommodations,  dinner  in  Kon  Tiki  Ports,  Continental  break- 
fast in  bed,  splashing  in  our  year-round  pool,  relaxing  in  our  whirl- 
pool. Steal-Away  Weekend  rates  only  $27.50  per  person,  per  night, 
double  occupancy. 


r- 

\ 


For  reservations  call  236-2000 
or  toll-free  800-325-3535. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  MOTOR  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS      617/236-2000 


For  a  very  few  Bostonians 

a  limited     <C~~ZU 
edition  of 

fine 
table  wines. 


A  selection  of  100%  varietal 
wines  bottled  from  the  finest  Napa 
Valley,  California,  grapes.  Available 
at  only  a  few  of  the  best 
liquor  stores. 

SOUVERAIN 

Limited  edition  table  wines  •  Rutherford  California 


m 
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SJfc  %*sseau  76&se  tffiasfat 


on  i  an 


lie  .  . 


\\  Nylon  satin  peignoir,  yoked  and  sleeved  with  appliqued  lace. 
Beguilingly  ruffled  and  trimmed  with  spaghetti  binding  and 
bows.  Coral,  aqua,  white  P.S.M.  The  ensemble  $250. 


416  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  02116 

536-6238 


54  Central  Street 

Wellesley,  Mass.  02181 

235-34a0 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  John  H.  Gardiner  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


How  to  find 

a  stereo  system 

that  sounds  like  this. 

Obviously,  you  have  a  pair  of  very  discriminating  ears.  Otherwise, 
you  wouldn't  be  sitting  here  in  Symphony  Hall  now.  So  when  you 
listen  to  music  at  home,  one  thing  you  don't  want  is  a  stereo  system 
that  sounds  like  a  stereo  system.  You  want  it  to  sound  as  close  to 
live  as  possible. 

Which  cuts  down  the  number  of  hi-fi  stores  you  want  to  shop  around 
in  to  one  Tweeter  Etc. 

Because  at  Tweeter,  we  feel  the  same  way  about  music  systems  as 
you  do  about  music.  So  we  carry  only  the  very  best  speakers:  Advent, 
Braun,  EPI,  AR  KLH.  Only  the  very  best  receivers:  Pioneer,  Yamaha, 
Sony,  Sansui.  Sherwood  McKintosh.  Only  the  very  best  turntables: 
Dual,  PE,  AR,  Thorens.  Other  stores  have  some  of  them  But  only 
Tweeter  has  them  all. 

And  we  have  the  people  to  go  with  them.  The  most  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  sales  people  in  hi-fi.  So  you'll  end  up  with  the  stereo 
system  that  sounds  as  close  to  live  as  possible  for  what  you  have  to 
spend  Which  can  start  as  low  as  $150.  And  go  as  high  as  $4000  for 
a  McKintosh  system. 

And  while  other  hi-fi  stores  go  on  at  great  length  about  how  low  their 
prices  are,  none  of  them  have  lower  prices  than  Tweeter.  (It's  just  that 
the  other  stores  have  nothing  else  to  talk  about). 

Harvard  Sq. ,  102  Mt.  Auburn  St.  492-4411. 

Brockton,  849  Belmont  St.,  (Rt.  123  off  Rt.  24)  583-5146. 

Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  738  4411 

Tweeter's  Hi-Fi  Outlet,  163  Amory  St. 

(at  B.U.  near  Ski  Market)  731-5300. 
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ADVERTISING  IN  THE 


ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell, 
1400  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02116,  telephone 
(617)  542-0478.  In  New  York  contact 
A.  J.  Landau  Inc.,  527  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York  10022, 
telephone  (212)  371-1818. 
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Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

formerly 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 


241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training    •     Recreation 
Health  Program     •     Transportation 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives  capital 
to  the  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  in  return  receives  income  for  life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston  02108 

William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Harold  S.  Remmes,  V.P.,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  V.P.,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.,  Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  David  S.  Lee,  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Taylor  (Emeritus),  Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  (Emeritus) 


PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  Auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes, 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  Incase 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit. 


FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


'i..EXIT 


The  Zurich  Chair 

A  light,  simple,  stacking  chair  which 
fits  into  any  lifestyle  . . .  beautifully. 
Constructed  of  a  sturdy  plastic-coated 
steel,  it  resists  wear.  $29  at 
DesignResearch,  44  Brattle  St., 
Cambridge  (61 7)  868-8700,  The  Mall  at 
Chestnut  Hill  (617)  965-3333  and  South 
Shore  Plaza  (61 7)  843-7885. 


Cfioice  of 

Tfie  °Boston  ^ympfioi^  Orcfiestra 

ancf  Seiji  Ozawa/MusicTHrector. 


BALDWIN       BOSTON  •S^JSiS'^SSS00- 

PIANOS  •  ORGANS 


BURLINGTON .«  K^S1^"?'1"5 


974  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  Boston.  Subsidiary:  NEL  Equity  Services  Corporation,  mutual  funds;  Affiliate:  Loomis,  Sayles  &  Company,  Inc..  investment  counselors. 


"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  tourse.Whyr 

Don't  judge  a  book  by  its  cover:  New  England  Life  is  also  mutual  funds,  variable  annuities  and  investment  counseling. 


People  either  ask  for  Beefeate 

or  they  ask  for  gin. 
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{LONDON  DISTILLED 
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KOBRAND  CORPORATION 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Sola  United  States  Importers 

DRTlLLED  FROM  100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SrWTS 
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